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I  FEEL  that  I  should  not  allow  this  work  to  pass  from  Manu- 

script 

my  hands  without  referring  to  the  labours  of  my  prede-  sources 
cesser  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Francis  Buchanan-  imperial 
Hamilton.  The  Imperial  Gazetteer  is,  as  stated  in  the  Gazetteer. 
Preface,  based  upon  my  Statistical  Survey  of  India.  In 
the  twenty  volumes  of  the  Survey  which  deal  with 
Bengal,  I  frequently  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  Dr. 
Buchanan-Hamilton's  manuscripts.  Those  manuscripts 
form  a  collection  of  thirty  thick  folios,  now  replaced 
in  the  India  Office,  London.  Tlfc'.^atteir  scdle'^upon 
which  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  is  conatructeri,"  has'  pre- 
cluded a  suitable  acknowledgment  of  my  6bligktion  to 
these  and  other  series  of  manuscripts, 'espedalfy'-thcfse 
of  Orme  and  Sykes,  now  reposing  in  the  same  library. 
Buchanan-Hamilton,  however,  was  by  far  the  greatest 
man  who,  during  the  first  century  of  our  Indian  rule, 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  country  and  the 
people.  My  debt  to  his  unpublished  folios  is  of  a 
different  character  from  that  which  I  owe  to  any  other 
investigator,  and  it  deserves  special  mention  here. 

Francis  Buchanan  was  bom  in  1762,  a  younger  son  of  Buchanan- 
an  ancient  Scottish  family,  the  Buchanans  of  Leny.  ly^'ig^'. 
He  took  his  degree  as  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  in  1783,  and  went  out  to  India  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1794.  He 
returned  thence  in  18 16,  and  succeeded,  on  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother  in  the  following  year,  to  the  Buchanan 
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estates  of  Leny  and  Spittal,  together  with  the  property 
of  his  mother,  who  represented  the  Hamiltons  of  Bar- 
dowie.  In  consequence  of  the  latter  inheritance,  he  took 
the  name  of  Buchanan-Hamilton,  and  as  his  works  have 
been  placed  before  the  world  under  both  cognomens, 
some  obscurity  has  resulted.  In  1828,  he  was,  after 
a  formal  procedure,  declared  the  Chief  of  the  Clan 
Buchanan.  He  died  at  his  house  of  Leny  in  1829,  at 
the  age  of  67. 
His  work       Buchanan-Hamilton  was  a  rural  investigator  and  a 

1    A'  • 

1794.1815.  >^&n  of  science.  During  his  Indian  career,  he  served 
for  some  time  on  the  personal  staff  of  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley,  the  Governor-General.  Under  Buchanan- 
Hamilton's  promptings,  an  establishment  was  formed 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Governor-General's  park  at 
Barrackpore,  for  investigating  the  natural  history  of 
India.     But  his  chief  work  was  the  Statistical  Survey  of 


•.  •Bengal;  <7r(leise<}  •fej?  tjie  Court  of  Directors  in  1807,  and 

•*  fTr^seeufed  %3)k*Bu{:b2Aian-Hamilton  with  admirable  zeal 

and^'fibil&ylsiu^fiQg  the  next  six  years.     Before  his  ap- 
•  ••    •^••»    • 

ppi(f^i^&}{t  Xo*A^^  great  task,  he  had  made  a  tour  of  in- 
v^tigSitidiillJ^raugh  Mysore  and  Southern  India.  Indeed 
it  was  that  work,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley,  which  led  to  his  being  entrusted, 
by  the  Earl  of  Minto,  with  the  Statistical  Survey  of 
Bengal. 
Lord  Wei-  Buchanan  -  Hamilton  was  brought  into  very  close 
estimate  relations  with  the  Governor-General,  and  after  his  re- 
^rvS.«:  tirement  from  India,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  addressed 
to  him  in  1817  a  letter  in  the  following  words: — *No 
part  of  my  Government  in  India  affords  me  more  matter 
of  satisfactory  reflection  than  the  opportunities  of  which 
I  availed  myself  to  render  your  talents  and  knowledge 
useful  to  the  world.  In  discharging  this  public  duty, 
the  intimate  acquaintance  and  friendship  which  was 
established  between  us  enabled  me  to  appreciate  the 
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int^rity,  independence,  and  frankness  of  your  character, 
and  the  manly  spirit  of  truth  and  honour  which  animated 
your  intercourse  with  all  persons  in  power/  The  Marquis 
of  Wellesley,  when  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
asked  Buchanan  -  Hamilton  to  accompany  him  in  an 
official  capacity ;  an  offer  which  Buchanan-Hamilton's 
new  duties,  as  a  country  gentleman  and  the  Head  of  his 
Clan,  prevented  him  from  accepting. 

Buchanan-Hamilton  brought  industry  and  enthusiasm  His 
to  his  Statistical  Survey  of  Bengal.  But  the  first  Survey  of 
essential  for  the  successful  completion  of  such  a  work  is  ^^&^' 
to  organize  it  on  a  basis  that  will  render  it  independent 
of  the  life  or  death  of  the  projector,  and  of  those  rapid 
changes  in  the  views  and  personnel  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  any  protracted 
enterprise  in  India.  Buchanan-Hamilton's  survey  of 
Bengal  was  not  laid  out  on  a  solid  foundation  of  this 
sort.  Its  execution  depended  too  much  on  his  own 
health,  and  on  the  sympathy  of  the  Governor-General 
under  whom  it  was  inaugurated.  It  was  never  com- 
pleted. After  seven  years,  during  which  ;f  30,000  are 
said  to  have  been  expended,  only  a  fragment  of  a  single  Its  failure. 
Province  had  been  surveyed,  not  one  page  had  been 
printed,  and  the  work  came  to  an  end.  It  suffices  here 
to  say,  that  this  result  was  not  due  to  any  remissness  on 
Buchanan-Hamilton's  part.  The  records  of  his  survey, 
consisting  of  his  own  investigations  into  the  condition 
of  the  country,  aggregate  ten  thousand  folio  pages.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  afterwards,  a  compiler  found  the 
dust-coated  manuscripts  in  the  India  House,  and  ab- 
stracted three  volumes  from  them  in  1838.  This  person 
placed  his  own  name  on  the  title-page,  and  seems  to 
have  been  quite  ignorant  of  India.  The  Buchanan- 
Hamilton  folios  then  resumed  their  slumbers  for  another 
thirty-four  years,  until  made  over  to  me  in  1872. 

The  information  which  Buchanan-Hamilton  collected 
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Huchanan-  by  personal  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  country  enabled 

Hamilton  s 

works.  nim  to  render  many  unconspicuous  services  to  the 
Government.  Draft  reports  in  his  handwriting  show 
that  he  was  the  unacknowledged  adviser  of  the  Governor- 
General,  as  to  the  conduct  of  projected  campaigns,  the 
annexation  of  territories,  and  other  matters  of  political 
importance.  He  knew  more  about  India  than  any 
European  of  his  time ;  and  he  stated  his  views  without 
considering  whether  they  would  be  pleasing  or  dis- 
pleasing to  those  who  asked  his  opinion.  His  published 
works  were — (i)  A  Journey  through  Mysore^  Canara, 
and  Malabar,  3  vols.  4to,  1807 ;  (2)  An  Account  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Nepal,  i  vol.  4to,  1819;  (3)  Genealogical 
Tables  of  the  Hindus,  extracted  from  t/u  Sacred  Writings 
of  the  People,  large  folio,  18 19;  (4)  An  Account  of  the 
Fishes  of  the  Ganges,  with  plates,  2  vols.  4to,  1822.  The 
three  volumes  abstracted  from  his  Statistical  Survey  of 
Bengal  were  published  under  the  title  of  Eastern  Itidia, 
but  without  his  name  on  the  title-page,  in  1838.  His 
contributions  to  the  learned  journals  of  his  day  were  both 
numerous  and  valuable. 

Buchanan-Hamilton  was  the  pioneer  of  science  in 
Bengal.  His  work  on  the  fishes  of  the  Ganges  still  holds 
rank  as  an  original  authority  in  its  own  department. 
On  leaving  India,  his  botanical  drawings  passed  to  the 
Government.  The  collections  of  Indian  coins,  drugs, 
and  manuscripts,  which  he  had  made  during  his  journeys, 
were  presented  by  himself  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 


Revision        ^^  ^^^  preface  to  the  first  volume,  I  mentioned  that 

^'^^'t'**  the  Feudatory  States  had  been  placed  outside  the  scope 

Slates.       of  my  survey  of  British  India.    During  the  conduct  of 

the  operations,  it  became  my  duty  to  urge  upon  the 

Government,  the  inadequacy  of  the  materials  available 

for  the  Native  Territories.   An  officer  was  in  consequence 
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deputed  to  assist  me  in  the  Foreign  Office,  Calcutta, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Political  Department  of  the 
India  Office,  London.  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks 
to  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Roper-Lethbridge,  CLE.,  M.A., 
late  of  Exeter  Collie,  Oxford.  The  acknowledgment 
is  more  suitably  made  here  than  in  the  preface  to  the 
first  volume,  as  Mr.  Roper-Lethbridge  has  rendered 
special  aid  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  Imperial 
Gazetteer.  I  have  also  to  thank  Mr.  G.  W.  W.  Barclay, 
M.A.,  for  continuous  assistance  of  a  less  distinctive  but 
very  valuable  character.  Finally,  I  wish  to  record  my 
obligations  to  my  niece.  Miss  Margaret  Robertson,  for 
the  index  which  concludes  this  work.  That  index  might  The 
well  form  a  volume  by  itself;  and  I  think  those  who 
consult  it  will  find  that  it  represents  a  sustained 
effort  of  industry,  ingenuity,  and  thoroughness  in  detail. 
It  brings  to  a  point,  and  renders  available  at  a  glance, 
the  stores  of  information  which  have  been  gathered  by 
many  hands  in  the  240  Districts  of  India  during  the 
past  twelve  years.  Its  plan  and  general  outline  were 
necessarily  my  own ;  but  to  Miss  Robertson  chiefly 
belongs  the  merit  of  its  execution. 

W.  W.  H. 

July  I,  1881. 


ERRATA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 


In  a  work  like  the  foregoing,  compiled  from  local  materials  of  varying  value,  collected 
throughout  the  240  Districts  of  India,  discrepancies  and  inaccuracies  are  unavoid- 
able. I  have  done  my  best  to  render  them  as  few  as  possible.  On  reading  over 
the  earlier  volumes  since  they  issued  from  the  press,  I  have  noticed  the  following. 
But  I  fear  that  they  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of  such  blemishes,  and  I  shall  be 
grateful  for  any  corrections  which  may  be  sent  to  me,  care  of  the  India  OfHce, 

London. 

W.  W.  H. 


Vol.      I.  p.  122,  line  14. — For  '  about  Rs.  5  a  month '  read  '  as  high  as  Rs.  5  a  week 

in  the  shipping  season.' 
p.  189,  line  17.— For  '4517  feet '  read  '4663  feet.* 
p.  231,  line  i8.~For  'Axmeghon'  read  '  Armagon.' 
p.  344,  line  4. — For  •Kybeil'  read  *  Kyheri.* 
p.  347,  line  21. — For  *  twelve  years  *  read  *  seventeen  years.' 
p.  348,  line  22. — Insert  the  word  'again'  before  '  permanently.' 
p.  479,  line  43.— For  'T6ma'  read  *  Yoma.' 

Vol.     II.  p.  171,  line  18.— For  '  8500'  feet  read  *  5800  feet.' 

p.  220,  Ime  29.— For  *  lat.  27"  To'  N. '  read  '  lat.  27*  20^  N.' 

p.  400,  line  36.— For  Mat.  i8*  4'  25''  N. '  read  *  lat.  i8*  ^'  30"  n.' 

p.  419,  line  39. — Article  Ghem  Pooi^Jee.     Later  returns  give  the  rainfall 

at  523  inches, 
pp.  426,  427. — Delete  latitude  and  longitude. 

Vol.  III.  p.  90,  line  8.— For  *  1726 '  read  '  1736.* 

p.  96,  line  37.— For  *  lat.  24*  29'  34"  N.,  long.  86*  44'  35"  E.,'  substitute 
Mat.  24*  14'  3"  N.,  long.  86*  52'  51"  E.' 

Vol.  IV.  p.  265,  footnote  i.— For  •  signal '  read  '  final.' 
p.  291,  line  9. — For  'converts*  read  'convents.' 
p.  305,  line  35. — For  '  oviary  *  read  *  ovarian. ' 
p.  320^  line  24. — For  '  throne '  read  '  line.' 
p.  336,  line  II. — For  'frequenty*  read  'frequently.' 
p.  338,  line  I. — For  'India '  read  '  Indian.' 
p.  367,  line  23.— For  *  1717 '  read  '  1817.' 
p.  369.— First  side  heading.    For  '  1875 '  read  '  1857.' 
p.  398,  line  la— For  '  1872 '  read  '  1782.' 
p.  431,  line  21.— For  'route'  read  'rout.* 
p.  546,  line  II.— For  '  have '  read  '  has.' 
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Vol.    V.  p.  II,  line  34.— For  '  1868*  read  *  1858/ 

p.  37,  line  23.— For  *  Yikat  *  read  *  Yikut.' 

pp.  146-15 1.— For  *K4ira*  read  '  Kaira.* 

p.  2"^ passim,— Yoi  *X^ba*  read  <  Kasbi.' 

p.  301. — Article  Kasia.     For  further  information  the  reader  is  referred  to 

General  Cunninghame*s  Geography  of  Ancuttt  India^  p.  430. 
pp.  320,  321.— Eayenkolam  {Quilon),  See  also  the  separate  article  Quilon, 

vol.  vii.  467,  468. 
p.  395,  line  22.— For  'KilkftHU'  read  'Kilkarai.' 
p.  410. — After  line  6  insert  'Koh^Lna,  the  modern  Kapilavastu.' 
p.  440. — Article  Koaala.      The  reader  is  also  referred  to   the  article 
Ajodhya,  vol.  i.  105,  106. 

Vol.   VI.  p.  142,  line  9.— Madras  Preeidenoy.     For  '  feudal  princes  (rayats) '  read 

'  feudal  princes  (riyas).' 
p.  166,  line  II. — Between  the  words  'inclusive  of  and  *  the  lower  castes ' 

insert  '21,441  native  Christians  and.* 
pp.  455,  456. — Article  Mnrree.     As  regards  physical  aspects  and  histor>', 
the  reader  is  also  referred  to  the  article  on  Bawal  Findi  District, 
vol.  viii.  43-49. 

Vol.  vii.  p.  318,  line  5.— For  *  Mr.  Lessel  Griffin  '  read  *  Mr.  Lepel  Griffin '  (now 

Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  K.C.S.I.). 
P*  3S51  lines  8  and  9. — Delete  cost  of  police  force. 
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VOLUME    IX. 

T4pti. — One  of  the  great  rivers  of  Western  India.  It  rises  in 
Betul  District  of  the  Central  Provinces,  in  lat.  21'  48'  n.,  and  long. 
78'  15'  £.;  but  a  sacred  reservoir  in  the  town  of  Mult^  (lat  ai*"  46'  26*  n., 
long.  78^  18'  5''  E.)  is  generally  considered  the  source  of  the  river. 
After  leaving  Multai,  the  stream  flows  at  first  through  open  and  partially 
cultivated  lands,  and  then  cuts  its  way  between  the  two  spurs  of  the 
Sitpura  Mountains,  the  Chikalda  Hills  of  Bexii  on  the  left,  and  the 
wilder  range  of  Kdlibhit  on  the  right  Beyond  this  gorge,  the  hills  again 
retire.  But  for  the  first  150  miles  of  its  course,  spurs  of  the  Sdtpura 
range  somewhat  closely  hem  in  the  valley  of  the  Tdpti.  Falling 
rapidly  from  the  Sdtpura  uplands,  through  a  deep<:ut  channel  from  100 
to  150  yards  wide,  the  flood-waters  of  the  river  soon  drain  away,  leaving 
in  the  dry  season  a  stream  which,  passing  over  a  rocky  bed,  can  in 
many  places  be  forded.  The  banks,  though  high,  are  not  steep ;  and 
except  where  sharply  cut  by  a  turn  in  the  river's  course,  they  slope 
gradually  to  the  level  of  the  stream,  and,  like  the  country  round,  are 
overgrown  with  forest  trees,  brushwood,  and  grass,  a  shelter  to  wild 
animals  of  every  kind. 

During  the  next  180  miles,  the  Tdpti  passes  through  the  upland 
plateau  of  Khdndesh.  At  its  eastern  extremity,  where  it  is  separated 
by  only  a  slight  fall  from  the  plain  of  Berar,  the  level  of  Khindesh 
is  from  700  to  750  feet  above  the  sea.  From  this  point  the  plateau 
slopes  towards  the  north-west,  until  it  reaches  the  high  lands  that  divide 
Khindesh  from  Surat  In  its  passage  through  Khindesh,  the  Tipti 
receives  several  tributaries.  Of  these  the  chief  are,  on  the  left  bank, 
the  Piima,  the  Wighar,  the  Gima,  the  Bori,  the  Pinjhra,  and  the 
Siva.  On  the  right  bank,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sdtpura  Hills 
prevents  the  formation  of  any  large  affluents.     But  from  this  side 
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come  the  Suki,  the  Aner,  the  Aniniwati,  the  Gomai,  and  the  Wilha. 
For  the  first  i6o  miles  of  its  course  in  Khindesh,  the  Tdpti  passes 
through  a  flat  and  well-cultivated  country.  During  the  last  20  miles,  as 
it  draws  near  the  west  of  the  District,  hills  on  either  side  send  down 
spurs  close  to  its  banks ;  the  land,  no  longer  tilled,  is  covered  with 
thick  forests ;  and  the  only  signs  of  inhabitants  are  clusters  of  three  or 
four  Bhil  huts.  At  the  same  time  the  stream,  forcing  its  way  amid 
stones  and  boulders,  quickens  into  rapids,  or  shoots  over  barriers  of 
rock. 

Here,  at  the  narrow  passage  known  as  the  Deer's  Leap,  or  Haran- 
phdl^  the  descent  from  Khdndesh  to  the  plain  of  Guzerat  begins.  This 
section  of  the  river's  course,  consisting  partly  of  still,  deep  basins 
bordered  by  high  cliffs,  and  partly  of  rapids  formed  by  barriers  of  rock, 
extends  through  more  than  50  miles  of  a  wild,  almost  uninhabited 
country. 

On  leaving  the  Ddng  forests,  the  Tdpti  enters  on  its  last  stage — ^the 
passage  across  the  Surat  plain  to  the  sea.  The  direction  is  generally 
westerly,  and  the  distance  50  miles  in  a  direct  line,  or,  including  wind- 
ings, 70  miles.  These  70  miles  of  the  Tipti's  course  are  naturally 
divided  into  two  parts — above  and  below  the  influence  of  the  tidal 
wave.  The  upper  or  fresh-water  section  includes  about  40  miles ;  and 
the  lower  or  tidal  section,  little  more  than  30.  Though  they  gradually 
merge  into  each  other,  the  character  of  these  two  sections  is  in 
several  respects  distinct  In  the  upper  part,  the  river  passes  through 
the  less  cultivated  tracts  in  the  east  of  the  Surat  plain ;  and  it  is  only 
when  the  village  of  Wighecha  is  passed,  22  miles  west  of  the  point 
where  it  enters  Surat  District,  that  the  last  spur  of  the  Rijpipla  Hills  is 
left  behind. 

During  almost  the  whole  of  its  course  of  32  miles  as  a  tidal  river,  the 
Tdpti  rolls  through  the  rich,  highly  cultivated  plain  that  forms  the 
central  part  of  the  District  of  Surat.  Only  for  a  few  miles  before  it  falls 
into  the  sea  are  the  lands  through  which  it  passes  barren  and  liable 
to  be  submerged  «by  the  tide*  Below  Pilri,  the  course  of  the  river 
stretches  for  about  8  miles  towards  the  southwest;  then  near  the 
village  of  Wardcha,  where  the  tides  daily  ebb  and  flow,  it  winds  west- 
wards for  about  2  miles.  Here,  a  little  above  the  village  of  Amroli,  the 
limit  of  ordinary  navigation,  it  strikes  for  3  miles  sharply  to  the  north- 
west, till,  at  Wariiv,  the  lowest  ford  on  the  river,  it  bends  for  3  miles 
more  to  the  south-west;  then  winding  again  to  the  south-east,  it 
runs  for  4  miles  in  a  line  almost  parallel  to  its  former  coiu-se  to  the 
city  of  Surat,  where  it  again  strikes  suddenly  towards  the  south-west 
So  sharp  is  this  curve  in  the  river's  course,  that  thbugh  by  water  Surat 
is  more  than  10  miles  from  Amrpli,  by  land  the  distance  is  but  little 
more  than  2.    Below  Surat,  the  river  stretches  to  the  south-west,  till, 
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about  4  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  turns  to  the  left,  and,  gradually  widen- 
ing, flows  southwards  into  the  sea.  During  this  section  of  its  course, 
the  banks  have  little  of  the  steep  and  rough  character  they  bear  higher 
up  the  stream.  Within  the  limit  of  the  tide,  as  the  current  becomes 
weaker,  the  land  on  either  side  of  the  river  is  less  heaped  up,  till,  about 
7  miles  of  Pdiri,  so  little  is  it  raised  above  the  level  of  the  stream,  that 
for  about  2  miles  between  the  villages  of  Wardcha  and  Phalpdra,  in  times 
of  flood,  the  river,  overtopping  the  left  bank,  and  in  a  great  body  of 
water  rushing  westwards,  has  more  than  once  flooded  the  city  of  Surat 
Farther  down  the  stream,  at  the  more  abrupt  turnings,  as  on  the  right 
bank  at  Rdnder,  and  at  Surat  about  2  miles  farther  down  on  the  Idt 
bank,  the  outer  edge  is  cut  by  the  force  of  the  current  into  a  high 
steep  clifif.  But  below  Kinder,  the  right  bank  soon  drops  again,  and 
continues  low  and  shelving  for  15  miles  to  the  sea.  So,  too,  within  a 
few  miles  of  Surat,  the  left  bank,  which  for  a  mile  or  two  was  raised 
from  20  to  30  feet  above  the  stream,  has  again  sunk  so  low  that  at  high 
tide  the  water,  overlapping  the  bank^  passes  beyond,  flooding  a  large 
extent  of  land. 

Below  the  limit  of  the  tide,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  covered  by  a  layer 
of  mud.  This  deposit  varies  in  depth  from  a  few  inches,  where  tfie 
tide  runs  strong,  to  as  much  a&  4  feet  in  the  still  bends  of  the  river. 
Opposite  the  city  of  Surat,  at  Umra,  2  miles,  and  at  Magdala,  4  miles 
farther  to  the  west,  the  sand  washed  down  in  times  of  flood  has  formed 
banks  and  shoals.  Especially  is  this  the  case  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  where  the  antagonistic  currents  of  the  stream  and  tide  have, 
across  almost  the  entire  breadth  of  the  river,  thrown  up  alternate  layers 
of  sand  and  clay. 

In  its  passage  through  Surat  District,  the  only  important  tributary 
received  by  the  Tdpti  is  the  WarelL  This  stream^  rising  in  the  western 
spurs  of  the  Rijpipla  Hills,  flows  towards  the  south-west-  across  the 
Mdndvi  Subdivision,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  15  miles,  joins  the 
Tipti  on  its  right  bank  at  the  village  of  Pipdria,  40  miles  from*  the  sea. 

At  the  Wighecha  rapids,  about  40  miles'  from  its  mouth,  the  trap 
rock  in  situ  forms  several  islands  in  the  bed  of  the  Tdpti.  These 
islands,  though  occasionally  liable  to  be  flooded,  are  covered  with  trees, 
as  well  as  with  grass  and  bushes.  Of  the  banks  of  sand  and  clay  that 
rise  above  the  ordinary  level  of  ^e  stream,  the  chief  (generally  spoken 
of  simply  as  bet,  or  the  island)  lies,  in  a  bend  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  about  5  miles  below  the  city  of  Surat.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  inside  of  the  bar,  are  also  one  or  two  flat  wooded  islands. 

In  Surat  District,  there  are  two  important  ferries  across  the  Tdpti. 
From  the  town  of  Mdndvi,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  about  60 
miles  from  its  mouth,  a  boat  crosses  to  the  villages  on  the  southern 
bank.    The  other  ferry  plies  between  the  city  of  Surat  and  the  villages 
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on  the  northern  bank.  The  Tdpti  can  be  forded  at  three  places  within 
Bombay  territory.  Of  these,  Karod  is  the  highest  up,  about  56  miles 
from  the  sea ;  the  next  Bodhdn,  about  40 ;  and  Waridv,  about  20  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  following  details,  showing  the  present  (1876)  state  of  the  channel 
of  the  Tdpti,  as  regards  navigation,  between  the  sea  and  the  dty  of 
Surat,  are  quoted  from  the  Bombay  Gautteer,  voL  ii  pp.  12,  13 : — *The 
anchorage  ground  for  large  ships  in  Surat  roads  has  from  42  to  48  feet 
at  low  water.  The  Surat  roadstead  is  a  safe  place  of  anchorage  from 
October  to  the  beginning  of  April ;  it  is  considered  dangerous  for  ships 
of  much  draught  after  the  middle  of  April  In  that  month,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  May,  smart  southerly  winds  frequently  blow  during  the 
springs,  particularly  in  the  night  with  the  flood-tide.  On  the  bar,  the 
range  of  the  tide  varies  from  12  to  22  feet  at  neaps,  to  27  feet  at  highest 
springs.  The  average  rise  of  the  tide  at  the  bar  is  about  15  feet ;  but 
higher  up,  about  4  miles  west  of  Surat,  it  is  only  about  10  feet  The 
entrance  over  the  bar  is  continually  changing,  new  channels  being 
opened  by  the  shifting  of  the  sands,  and  old  ones  closed  up.  Formerly, 
the  Dumas  channel  was  the  deepest,  and  was  generally  used  by  ships. 
The  direction  of  this  passage  was  along  the  east  side  of  a  sandbank 
towards  the  village  of  Dumas,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  This 
channel  is  now  almost  filled  up,  and  is  only  navigable  at  half-tide.  The 
proper  entrance  can  be  pointed  out  only  by  a  native  pilot  Although 
the  estuary  is  here  not  less  than  4  miles  across,  the  channel  is  narrow, 
and  at  low-water  spring-tides,  between  the  sands  near  the  bar,  there  is 
not  depth  sufficient  for  a  small  boat  The  distance  of  the  bar  from 
Surat  town  is  about  12  miles  in  a  straight  line,  or  15  miles  by  the  river 
channel.  For  nearly  two-thirds  of  this  distance  there  is  a  continued 
chain  of  sandbanks,  many  of  them  dry  at  half-tide,  with  veiTy  small 
depths  at  low  water  in  the  channels  between  them.  The  two  chief 
sandbanks  are  near  Magdala,  about  4  miles,  and  Umra,  about  10  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Above  Umra  and  near  the  city,  the  river 
is  more  contracted,  with  deeper  water.  Opposite  the  fort  of  Surat, 
there  is  at  all  times  of  the  tide  a  depth  of  water  of  not  less  than  10 
feet.  Though  boats  sometimes  pass  up  to  Kinder,  3  miles,  and  to 
Amroli,  1 1  miles  above  Surat,  that  city  is  at  present  the  ordinary  limit 
of  navigation.  The  shipping  which  now  (1876)  visit  Surat  are  native 
craft  of  from  18  to  36  tons  burthen,  and  light  draught  steamers,  which 
ply  from  Surat  to  Gogo  and  Bhaunagar  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay.  These  vessels  only  ply  during  the  fair-weather  season. 
In  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  there  is  nothing  but  purely 
local  traffic  on  the  Tipti,  and  very  little  else  in  September.  Unless 
when  fortunate  in  wind  and  tide,  sailing  vessels  of  any  size  often  take 
from  two  to  three  days  to  get  up  as  &r  as  Surat    The  steamships, 
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varying  from  loo  to  200  tons  burthen,  and  drawing  from  5  to  6  feet, 
cannot  pass  up  and  down  the  river  at  less  than  half-tide/  The  port  of 
Swally  (Suwdli),  once  famous  in  early  European  commerce  with  India, 
lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.     It  is  now  deserted. 

Before  the  days  of  railways,  it  was  at  one  time  thought  that  the  Tdpti 
might  be  made  the  highway  for  the  carriage  of  the  produce  of  Khdndesh 
and  the  Central  Provinces  to  the  sea.  With  this  object,  a  survey  of 
the  Tdpti  was  made  in  1852.  This  survey  extended  over  a  distance 
of  232  miles,  from  the  city  of  Surat  to  near  the  east  of  Khdndesh,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Wighar.  Beyond  the  eastern  limit  of  Khdndesh, 
during  the  first  150  miles  of  its  course,  the  bed  of  the  Tdpti  is  too 
broken  to  permit  of  its  navigation  by  boats.  The  only  use  which  its 
waters  serve  for  the  purposes  of  trade  is  the  floating  down  of  timber  in 
times  of  flood ;  and  even  then  the  channel  is  so  rapid  that  the  wood 
is  said  frequently  to  be  sucked  into  secret  currents  and  lost 

The  total  length  of  the  course  of  the  Tdpti  is,  including  windings,  about 
450  miles ;  it  has  a  drainage  area  of  about  30,000  square  miles,  and 
carries  to  the  sea  a  volume  of  water  estimated  to  vary  from  an  hourly 
discharge  of  120,000,000  cubic  yards  during  seasons  of  extreme  flood, 
to  25,000  cubic  yards  towards  the  close  of  the  dry-weather  months. 

Though  several  projects  have  from  time  to  time  been  framed  with 
the  object  of  utilising  the  waters  of  the  Tipti  for  the  purpose  of  irriga- 
tion, no  lands  are  at  present  (1876)  irrigated  from  this  river.     Except 
over  a  limited  portion  of  the  Sahyddri  Hills,  the  tract  of  country  drained 
by  the  Tdpti  is  not  subject  to  any  great  rainfall     The  break'  of  the 
rains  in  the  first  week  in  June  is  generally  marked  by  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  strength  of  the  stream,  but  a  decided  fresh  is  seldom 
seen  till  the  first  week  of  August    Floods  bringing  down  water  enough 
to  fill  the  bed  of  the  river  up  to  the  top  of  its  banks  are  unusual, 
and  even  ordinary  freshes  last  for  but  a  short  time.     Occasionally, 
however,  the  floods  are  very  severe ;  and  from  the  sharp  bend  in  the 
course  of  the  river  at  Phulpdra,  2  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Surat,  the 
waters,  rising  at  times  above  the  level  of  the  left  bank,  force  their  way 
across  the  land,  and,  deluging  the  city,  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
caused  much  loss  of  life  and  property.    Some  particulars  have  been 
collected  of  thirteen  floods,  ranging  over  a  term  of  about  150  years ; 
and  will  be  found  in  the  Bombay  Gazetteer^  vol.  il  pp.  18  et  seq.     Of 
these  floods,  three  occurred  in  the  i8th  century,  in  the  years  1727, 
1776,  and  1782;  and  ten  in  the  present  century,  in  1810,  1822,  1835, 
1837,  1843,  1849,  1872,  1873,  ^^^  ^^  ^^  1876.     In  all  these  floods, 
the  city  of  Surat  suflered  seriously ;  but  up  to  1869,  nothing  in  the  way 
of  protective  works  had  been  undertaken.     In  that  year,  however,  the 
Surat  municipality  determined  to  construct  such  protective  works  as 
should  keep  the  waters  of  the  river  out  of  the  roost  thickly  peopled  parts 
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of  the  city  during  all  floods  except  those  of  extraordinary  severity.  A 
great  part  of  the  town  has  thus  been  saved  from  much  inconvenience 
and  injury. 

Though  it  enjoys  a  less  widespread  reputation  for  sanctity  than  the 
Narbada,  the  Tdpti  receives  much  local  respect  On  its  banks  there 
are,  according  to  \!t)&purdna^  or  religious  history  of  the  river,  no  fewer 
than  io8  spots,  or  tirthaSy  of  special  sanctity.  Of  these,  the  chief  is 
Bodhin,  about  15  miles  east  of  Surat,  where  a  religious  gathering  is 
held  once  in  every  twelve  years.  Ashvani  Kumir  and  Gupteswar, 
about  2  miles  up  the  river  from  Surat,  are  also  held  in  esteenu  Both 
spots  are  provided  with  temples,  rest-houses,  and  flights  of  steps  leading 
down  to  the  water ;  and  here,  on  several  occasions  in  each  year,  large 
numbers  come  together  to  bathe.  Gupteswar  is  also  a  favourite  place 
for  burning  the  dead. 

T4ptL — Lighthouse;  situated  on  the  mainland  near  Vaux's  tomb, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tdpti  river,  and  opposite  the  village  of  Dumas. 
It  consists  of  a  circular  tower  of  brick,  with  a  spiral  stone  stair  ia^de. 
The  height  of  the  lantern  above  high  water  is  91  feet  It  shows  a  single, 
white,  fixed  dioptric  light,  of  order  four,  which  iUuminates  an  area  of  90 
square  miles,  and  is  visible  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  15  miles  distant 

Ta-pwoiL — Township  of  Henzada  District,  Pegu  Division,  British 
Burma;  extending  from  the  Pegu  Yomas  westwards  to  the  Irawadi 
river.  Teak  abundant  Ta-pwon  comprises  14  revenue  circles,  and 
covers  an  area  of  678  square  miles.  Pop.  (1877),  78,232;  gross 
revenue,  ;^i  5,883. 

Ta-pwon. — Town  in  Henzada  District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma; 
situated  in  lat  18**  20'  20"  n.,  and  long.  95**  32'  10''  e.,  about  4  miles 
east  of  the  Myit-ma-khd  river.  Contains  a  court-house  for  the  extra- 
Assistant  Commissioner,  a  police  station,  and  an  inspection  bungalow. 

Ta-pwon  MjO-ma. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Ta-pwon  township  of 
Henzada  Dbtrict,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  Well  cultivated  with 
rice  in  the  north,  but  subject  to  inundation  in  the  south.  Pop. 
(1876-77),  9374;  gross  revenue,  ;£i884. 

Tara  (Thara\—SXsXQ  in  Pdlanpur  District,  Bombay. — See  Kankej. 

T&ragarh. — Hill  fortress  in  Ajmexe-Mhairwdra  District,  Bijputdna ; 
perched  on  the  crest  of  a  height  overhanging  the  city  of  Ajmere,  which 
it  commands  at  every  point  Lat  26'  26'  20"  n.,  long.  74'  40'  15*  e. 
Built,  according  to  tradition,  by  the  mythical  Rdji  Aja,  from  whom 
Ajmere  (Ajmir)  derives  its  name.  The  fortress  played  an  important 
part  in  the  early  history  of  the  Province,  forming  the  stronghold  of  all 
the  successive  dynasties  which  occupied  the  city.  It  is  surrounded  on 
most  sides  by  inaccessible  precipices,  and  is  elsewhere  defended  by  a 
thick  and  lofty  wall.  The  fort  contains  several  tanks,  filled  during  the 
rains  with  water,  which  usually  suffices  for  the  entire  year.     Dismantled 
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in  1832,  and  used  since  i860  as  a  sanatorium  for  the  European  troops 
stationed  at  Nasirdbdd  (Nusseerdbdd).  On  its  summit  stands  the 
shrine  of  a  Muhammadan  martyr,  Sayyid  Husdin,  killed  in  a  night 
attack  of  the  Rahtors  and  Chauhins  in  12 10  a.d.  This  shrine  has  an 
endowment  of  ^£^436  per  annum,  derived  from  the  revenues  of  three 
villages. 

Ttolgarh. — Hill  fort  in  Hindiir  State,  Punjab;  crowns  a  ridge 
rising  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej  (Satlaj),  in  lat  31''  10'  n.,  and 
long.  76"  50'  E.  Thornton  states  that  during  the  Giirkha  war  of  1814-1 5 
the  enemy  held  this  post ;  but  in  the  operations  preparatory  to  the  in- 
vestment of  Maliun,  Lieutenant  Lawtie  succeeded  in  bringing  battering 
guns  to  bear  upon  the  fort,  which  the  Giirkhas  at  once  evacuated. 

Tarahw&Q. — Ancient  but  decaying  town  in  Bdnda  District,  North- 
western Provinces ;  situated  near  the  river  Paisuni,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
south  of  Karwf,  and  42  miles  east  of  Bdnda  town.  Pop.  (1872), 
3137.  Magnificent  but  ruined  fort,  attributed  by  tradition  to  Rdjd 
Basant  Rii,  a  petty  ruler  who  succeeded  the  Rdjd  of  Pannd  250  years 
aga  Underground  passage,  now  almost  entirely  blocked  up,  said  to 
be  a  mile  in  length.  Six  Hindu  temples  (two  of  them  ancient)  and  five 
mosques.  There  is  a  large  Muhammadan  colony,  which  is  rare  in 
Bundelkhand ;  it  was  planted  by  Rahim  Khin,  who  obtained  a  grant 
of  Tarahwin,  with  the  title  of  Nawdb,  after  Basant  Rii's  time.  The 
place  is  noticeable  as  having  been  the  residence  of  Amrit  Rio,  son  of 
the  Peshwd  RaghubhdL  In  1803,  the  British  Government  guaranteed 
to  him  and  his  son  a  pension  of  ;£7o,ooo ;  and  he  selected  Tarahwdn  as 
his  home,  where  he  obtained  a  small  jdg^.  Amrit  Rio  died  in  1824, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Beniik  Rio.  On  the  death  of  the 
latter,  the  pension  ceased ;  and  his  adopted  children,  Ndrdyan  Rao  and 
Madhu  Rio,  joined  the  mutineers  in  1857,  by  which  act  they  forfeited 
their  family  estates.  Nirdyan  Rio  died  a  prisoner  at  Hazdribdgh  in 
i860.  Madhu  Rio  obtained  a  pardon  in  consideration  of  his  youth, 
and  was  educated  as  a  Government  ward  at  Bareilly,  a  provision  of 
^£"3000  being  made  in  his  favour.  Balwant  Rio,  nephew  of  Bendik 
Rio,  owns  a  considerable  zaminddri  at  Karwi,  continued  to  him  by  a 
special  favour  after  the  Mutiny.  Large  bdzdr  for  local  trade.  Three 
schools  (two  for  girls). 

Tar^  {^  Moist  Land*), — ^A  British  District  in  the  Rohilkhand  Division 
of  the  North-Westem  Provinces,  lying  between  28°  50'  30"'  and  29°  22'  30" 
N.  lat,  and  between  78**  46'  and  79**  47'  e.  long.  Area,  920  square  miles ; 
population,  according  to  the  Parliamentary  Abstract  for  1879,  185,647 
persons.  The  District  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kumdun  Bhdbar, 
on  the  east  by  Nepdl  and  the  Philibhft  Subdivision  of  Bareilly  (Bareli) 
District,  on  the  south  by  the  Districts  of  Bareilly  and  Moraddbdd  and 
the  Native  State  of  Rdmpur,  and  on  the  west  by  Bijnaur  (Bijnor).    The 
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headquarters  of  the  District  are  at  Naini  Tal»  where  the  European 
officers  reside  from  May  to  November. 

Physical  Aspects. — ^The  District  consists  of  a  long,  narrow  strip  of 
country,  running  for  about  90  miles  east  and  west  along  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  12  miles.  The  northern 
boundary  is  well  defined  by  the  commencement  of  the  series  of  springs 
which  burst  from  the  surface  where  the  waterless  forest  of  the  Bhdbar 
tract  ends.  {See  Kumaun.)  These  springs,  increasing  and  uniting  in 
their  progress,  form  the  numerous  streams  that  intersect  the  Tarii, 
which  has  a  slope  south-south-east  of  about  12  feet  per  mile.  The 
banks  of  these  streams  are  usually  abrupt,  and  their  beds  are  swampy. 
Their  course  is  marked  by  patches  of  forest,  diversified  by  grassy 
prairies.  Of  the  rivers  that  rise  in  the  lower  hills,  the  Saniha  joins  the 
eastern  border  river,  the  Sirda.  The  Deoha  is  the  great  river  of  the 
Tardi  proper,  and  becomes  navigable  at  Pilibhit  The  Sukhi,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  dry  except  in  the  rainy  season ;  but  its  bed,  uniting 
with  that  of  the  Bahgul,  helps,  on  reaching  the  Taidi,  to  form  part  of 
the  canal  system  of  the  Division.  The  Kichaha  (the  Gaula  of  the 
hills)  is  subject  to  heavy  floods.  Between  it  and  the  Kusi  are  the  Paha, 
Bhakra,  Bhaur,  and  Dabka.  llie  Kusi  flows  through /or^an^  K^pur. 
The  Phika  forms  the  western  boimdary.  All  these  rivers  eventually  join 
the  Rimganga.  The  wild  animals  found  in  the  District  are  elephants, 
tigers,  bears,  leopards,  hyaenas,  wolves,  pigs,  and  several  kinds  of  deer. 

History^  etc. — From  the  earliest  dawn  of  traditional  history  in  Kumdun, 
the  Tarii  is  said  to  have  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Hill  Rij,  though 
exposed  to  constant  incursions  from  Katehir  (Rohilkhand).  In  the 
time  of  Akbar  (1556-1605  a.d.),  it  was  known  under  the  name  of  Nau- 
likhhia  or  Chaurdsi  Mil — the  former  from  its  nominal  revenue  of  9  idkhs 
of  rupees,  the  latter  from  its  presumed  length  of  84  kos.  The  records 
of  1744  show  a  revenue  of  about  4  idkhs  of  rupees  (say  ^40,000), 
which  during  the  Rohilli  times  dwindled  to  2  Idkhs.  A  system  of 
blackmail  was  introduced  by  the  Barwaiks,  Mewitis,  and  other  nominal 
policemen  and  guards,  which  resulted  in  the  Tardi  becoming  a  safe 
resort  for  banditti  and  escaped  criminals.  On  the  decadence  of 
the  Hill  State,  torn  by  intestine  feuds  and  Joshi  intrigues,  Nandram, 
the  Governor  of  Kdsipur,  rebelled,  and  afterwards  handed  over  the 
territory  to  the  Oudh  Nawdb.  His  nephew  Sib  Ldl  was  found  as  the 
lessee  of  that  potentate  when  Rohilkhand  was  ceded  to  the  British  in 
1802.  There  was  a  time,  undoubtedly,  when  the  Tardi  enjoyed  an 
apparent  prosperity,  as  shown  by  mango  groves,  wells,  etc.  But  this 
time,  according  to  Batten  and  other  authorities,  was  coincident  with 
that  of  Marhattd  and  Rohilld  troubles  in  the  adjacent  plains,  when  bad 
government  in  the  ordinarily  habitable  parts  of  the  country  introduced 
an  extraordinary  number  of  ploughs  into  the  borders  of  the  forest ;  the 
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resort  to  that  insalubrious  tract  ceasing  when  British  rule  gave  peace 
and  prosperity  to  Rohilkhand.  The  Government  is  said  to  have  looked 
with  indifference  in  early  days  on  this  uninviting  tract  Since  1831, 
when  Mr.  Boulderson  revised  the  revenue  settlements,  this  reproach 
has  become  less  deserved.  The  year  1851  saw  an  able  engineer  officer, 
Captain  W.  Jones,  in  charge  of  an  improved  system  of  embankments 
and  irrigation.  Under  his  successors,  and  since  the  formation  of  a 
separate  Taiii  District  in  1861,  and  its  complete  subjection  to  Kumdun 
management  in  1870,  the  history  of  this  tract  has  been  one  of  moral  as 
well  as  material  improvement 

Fapulaium^  etc. — The  only  section  of  .the  inhabitants  that  has  resided 
in  the  Taiii  continuously  are  the  Thanis  and  Bhdksas.  These  tribes 
claim  for  themselves  a  Rijput  origin,  but  their  real  genealogy  is  un- 
known. Their  ability  to  withstand  the  deadly  effects  of  malaria  is  very 
remarkable ;  and  they  themselves  attribute  their  safety  to  their  constant 
consumption  of  animal  food,  supplied  by  wild  pigs  and  deer.  There 
are  only  two  towns  in  the  District,  Kisipur  and  Jaspur.  According  to 
the  Census  of  1872,  the  population  of  the  former  was  13,113,  and  of  the 
latter,  6746.  With  the  exception  of  these  towns,  the  whole  population 
b  scattered  over  the  country  in  small  villages.  At  the  time  the  Census 
of  1854  was  taken,  the  parganAs  which  now  belong  to  Tardi  District 
formed  part  of  Moradibdd,  Kumdun,  and  Bareilly.  In  1854,  the 
population,  exclusive  of  Kisipur  pargand^  which  was  annexed  in 
1870,  was  67,187 ;  in  1865,  91,802 ;  and  in  1872,  114,365,  or,  inclusive 
of  Kisipur,  185,813;  of  whom  122,657  were  Hindus  and  62,977 
Musalmins.  The  marked  increase  of  population  is  entirely  due  to 
the  policy  laid  down  by  Government  having  been  strictly  carried  out, 
viz.  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  settlers  by  giving  them  low  rates  of 
revenue,  liberal  treatment,  and  assistance  when  necessary.  The  whole 
tendency  of  the  population  is  to  agricultural,  and  not  to  urban  life. 

Agriculture, — ^The  cultivable  area  amounts  to  463  square  miles,  of 
whidi  271  were  actually  under  cultivation  at  the  last  estimate.  As  may 
be  supposed,  rice  is  the  staple  produce;  it  is  sown  at  three  seasons, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  crop. 

Natural  Calamities. — ^The  moist  nature  of  the  country  ordinarily 
saves  this  tract  from  drought;  but  in  1868,  some  of  the  villages  where 
irrigation  was  impracticable  suffered  from  scarcity. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — There  are  no  manufactures  worthy  <rf 
notice,  and  the  chief  trade  is  the  export  of  grain.  Vast  herds  of  cattle 
graze  in  the  District,  belonging  to  Rohilkhand  landholders,  and  also  to 
the  migratory  trading  Banjdras. 

Revenue^  etc. — ^The  civil  courts  are  those  of  the  Superintendent  and 
his  Assistant,  from  whom  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Commissioner  of  Kumdun 
in  certain  cases;  and  that  of  the  tahsiiddr  of  Rudrapur.    The  same 
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officers  have  criminal  powers  under  the  Indian  Penal  Code  and  Code 
of  Criminal  Procedure,  and  the  Rijd  of  Kisipur  is  a  Special  Magistrate 
for  pargand  Kisipur.  Bazpur,  Gadarpur,  and  Rudrapur  have  also  a 
Special  Native  Magistrate.  The  District  is  divided  into  pargands 
Kisipur,  Bdzpur,  Gadarpur,  Rudrapur,  Kilpuri,  Ninakmata,  and  Bil- 
harL  The  land  revenue,  amounting  to  ^^17,401,  has  only  lately  been 
regularly  assessed,  after  a  long  series  of  temporary  arrangements.  Its 
incidence,  as  compared  with  the  total  area,  is  only  7^  per  acre ;  while 
on  cultivable  area  the  rate  is  2s.  jfd.  per  acre,  and  on  cultivated  area, 
2s.  4{d.  per  acre,  showing  a  very  moderate  Government  demand. 
Except  in  pargands  Kisipur  and  Ninakmata,  the  proprietary  right  is 
still  vested  in  the  State  alone.  Grazing  duties  are  levied,  and  yield 
about  ^1200  per  annum.  The  crime  of  the  District  is  low,  consisting 
principally  of  cattle  thefts  committed  by  wandering  clans  of  Ahfrs, 
Gujars,  and  Mewitis.     There  are  7  police  stations  in  the  TaiiL 

Climate^  etc, — ^The  climate  is  normally  bad;  but  improvement  is 
gradually  following  the  drainage  of  swamps,  the  cutting  down  of  forest, 
and  the  spread  of  cultivation.  There  is  much  fever  of  an  intermittent 
type.  The  death-rate  in  1875  was  reported  at  31*76  per  thousand. 
Cattle  epidemics  are  frequent  and  severe. 

TarAL — Subdivision  of  Diijiling  District,  Bengal  Area,  274  square 
miles;  number  of  houses,  1 1,1 11.  Pop.  (1872),  47,985,  of  whom 
40,702,  or  84*8  per  cent,  were  Hindus;  5221,  or  10*9  per  cent, 
Muhammadans;  12  Christians;  2050,  or  4*3  percent,  'others.'  Pro- 
portion of  males  in  total  population,  53*5  per  cent ;  average  density  of 
population,  175  per  square  mile;  average  number  of  houses  per  square 
mile,  41 ;  inmates  per  house,  4*3.  The  cost  of  Subdivisional  admini- 
stration in  1870-71  was  returned  at  ^^1123. 

TtoJceswar. — Village  in  Hiiglf  District,  Bengal.  Lat  22*  53'  n., 
long.  88'  4'  E.  Famous  for  its  large  shrine  dedicated  to  Siva,  resorted 
to  by  crowds  of  pilgrims  all  the  year  round.  This  temple  is  richly 
endowed  with  money  and  lands,  supplemented  by  the  offerings  of 
wealthy  devotees.  It  is  under  the  management  of  a  mahant  or  priest, 
who  enjoys  its  revenues  for  life.  Two  large  religious  gatherings 
are  held  annually  at  Tirakeswar.  The  first  of  them,  the  Sivardtri, 
takes  place  in  February ;  and  the  ceremonies  enjoined  on  this  day  are 
considered  by  the  followers  of  Siva  to  be  the  most  sacred  of  all  their 
observances.  The  three  essential  rites  of  the  Sivardtri  bx^^  fasting  during 
the  day,  and  holding  a  vigil  and  worshipping  Siva  as  the  marvellous 
and  interminable  Linga  (typifying  the  exaltation  of  Siva-worship  over  that 
of  Vishnu  and  Brahma)  during  the  night  It  is  estimated  that  20,000 
people  annually  visit  the  shrine  on  the  occasion  of  this  festival,  which 
occupies  only  one  day.  A  considerable  meid  or  fair  held  at  the  same 
time  continues  for  three  days.     The  second  great  religious  festival  is  the 
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Chaitra  SankrdnH^  falling  within  April,  on  the  last  day  of  the  Hindu 
month  of  Chaitra,  which  is  also  the  day  of  the  swinging  festival  The 
temple  is  then  visited  by  persons  who  come  for  purposes  of  penance,  or 
to  lead  a  temporary  ascetic  life  in  fulfilment  of  vows  made  to  Siva  in 
the  crisis  of  their  Uves.  The  swinging  festival  of  the  present  day  is  a 
very  harmless  affair  compared  with  what  it  used  to  be  in  olden  times, 
the  votaries  now  being  merely  suspended  by  a  belt  instead  of  by  means 
of  hooks  pierced  through  the  fleshy  muscles  on  both  sides  of  the  spine. 
The  fair  on  this  occasion  lasts  six  days,  and  is  estimated  to  be  attended 
by  about  15,000  people.  (For  fuller  details,  see  Statistical  Account  of 
Bengal^  vol.  iii  pp.  324-328.) 

Ta-ra-lUL — ^Revenue  circle  in  the  Gyaing  Than-lweng  township  of 
Amherst  District,  Tenasserim  Division,  British  Burma.  Pop.  (1876-77), 
31x4;  land  revenue,  ;£738,  and  capitation  tax,  £2^4. 

Tarion. — One  of  the  petty  States  of  Bundelkhand,  known  as  the 
Kalinjar  Chaub^  under  the  political  superintendence  of  the  Central 
India  Agency.  Area,  12  square  miles;  estimated  pop.  (1875),  8000; 
estimated  revenue,  ^^2000.  Tarion  is  one  of  the  five  shares  into 
which  the  estates  of  Kim  Kishan  Chaub^  of  Kilinjar  were  divided 
in  181 7.  The  j4girddr  or  chief  maintains  a  force  of  250  foot- 
soldiers.  The  present  chief,  a  Brdhman  by  caste,  is  named  Chatarbhuj 
Chaubd 

TixApUT. — ^Town  in  the  Native  State  of  Cambay,  Bombay.     Pop. 

(1872),  5337. 

T4r&piir.— Port  in  Thdna  (Tanna)  District,  Bombay.  Lat  19'  50'  n., 
long.  72*  42'  30'  E.  Annual  average  value  of  tr^de  for  the  five  years 
ending  1873-74 — imports,  ;£668o,  and  exports,  ;^94i3. 

Ttebela. — ^Town  in  Hazdra  District,  Punjab ;  situated  about  i  mile 
firom  the  Indus,  in  lat  34"  7'  n.,  and  long.  72**  50'  e.,  24  miles  due  west 
of  Abbottibdd.  Pop.  (1868),  5784.  Headquarters  of  a  police  circle. 
Inhabited  by  a  purely  agricultural  community.  Tdrbela  is  rather  a 
cluster  of  villages  than  a  town ;  its  various  parts,  though  closely 
adjoining,  being  separated  from  one  another  by  cultivated  fields. 

Tirgion. — ^Town  in  Unao  District,  Oudh ;  situated  6  miles  east  of 
Unao  town,  in  laL  26"  31'  50*  n.,  and  long.  80*  38'  50"  e.  Founded 
about  400  years  ago  by  Tdra  Sinh,  who,  when  out  hunting,  was  de- 
lighted with  the  appearance  of  the  place,  cleared  the  jungle,  and  built 
a  residence  here.  Pop.  (1869),  4537)  namely  4459  Hindus  and  78 
Muhammadans.  Two  weekly  markets.  Famous  for  the  manufacture 
of  glass  bracelets. 

T4rfkere. — Tdiuk  in  the  north-east  of  Kidilr  District,  Mysore, 
Area,  372  square  miles,  of  which  42  are  cultivated  ;  pop.  (1871),  80,154, 
namely,  77,264  Hindus,  2798  Muhammadans,  17  Jains,  and  75 
Christians;  land  revenue  (1874-75),  exclusive  of  water  rates,  ;^io,955, 
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or  8s.  per  cultivated  acre.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  hill  and  plain, 
and  yields  a  great  variety  of  crops.  A  portion  of  the  Baba  Budan 
mountains  is  included,  on  the  slopes  of  which  are  coffee  plantations. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hills,  iron-ore  is  worked. 

Tirfkere  (lit.  •  The  Tank  of  the  Tdri  Tree  '—Mimosa  catechu).— 
Municipal  town  in  Kidiir  District,  Mysore ;  30  miles  south  of  Chik- 
magaliir.  Lat  13''  42'  20"  n.,  long.  75^  5 1'  e.  Headquarters  of  the  tdluk 
of  the  same  name.  Pop.  (187 1),  5302,  viz.  4373  Hindus,  908  Muham* 
madans,  16  Jains,  and  5  Christians;  municipal  revenue  (1874-75), 
;^i8i ;  rate  of  taxation,  8d.  per  head.  Tdrikere  is  thought  to  occupy 
the  site  of  a  town  called  Kitur,  founded  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century 
by  one  of  the  Ballila  kings.  The  present  fort  was  erected,  and  the 
name  of  Tdrfkere  conferred,  in  1569,  by  a  pdUgdr  of  Basvapatna,  to 
whose  family  the  surrounding  country  was  granted  by  the  Mughals. 
They  continued  in  possession  until  1761,  when  Haidar  Ali  annexed  the 
territory  to.  Mysore,  but  awarded  the  chief  a  maintenance  allowance. 
The  representative  of  the  line  took  a  leading  part  in  the  disturbances  of 
1830,  which  resulted  in  the  assumption  of  the  government  of  Mysore 
by  the  British.  His  son  continued  at  large  fomenting  disloyalty  until 
1834,  when  he  was  seized  and  hanged 

Tariw4Ia. — ^Village  in  Firozpur  District,  Punjab;  situated  in  lat 
31*  2'  N.,  and  long.  75°  14'  e.  (Thornton),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej 
(Satlaj),  which  divides  opposite  this  village  into  two  channels,  and  insu- 
lates a  piece  of  ground  8  miles  in  length  by  2  in  width. 

Tam  Tant— Southern  tahsU  of  Amritsar  (Umritsur)  District,  Pun- 
jab; consisting  throughout  of  an  imbroken  plain,  most  of  which  is  under 
cultivation.     Area,  594  square  miles;  pop.  (1868),  241,150. 

Tarn  Tant — ^Town  in  Amritsar  (Umritsur)  District,  Punjab,  and 
headquarters  of  the  tahAl  of  the  same  name ;  situated  in  lat  30"*  28'  n., 
and  long.  74"  57'  e.,  on  the  Amritsar  and  Mdlwd  road,  12  miles  south  of 
Amritsar  city.  Pop.  (1868),  2709.  Founded  by  Gdni  Aijun,  son  and 
successor  of  Giini  Rim  Dds  (the  builder  of  Amritsar).  Axjan  con- 
structed in  the  town  a  magnificent  tank,  and  erected  by  its  side  a  Sikh 
temple.  This  tank  possesses  miraculous  powers  on  all  persons  afflicted 
with  leprosy  who  can  swim  across  it,  whence  the  town  derives  its  name. 
Ranjft  Sinh  greatly  revered  the  temple  at  Tam  Tam,  and  overlaid  it 
with  plates  of  copper  gilt,  besides  richly  omamenting  it.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  tank  stands  a  lofty  column,  erected  by  Prince  Ndo 
Nihil  Sinh.  Tam  Tam  ranks  as  the  capital  of  the  Manjha,  or  heart  of 
the  Biri  Doib,  a  central  tract  mnning  from  Amritsar  to  below  Kasiir 
in  Lahore  District.  This  region  is  historically  famous  as  the  chief 
stronghold  of  the  Sflch  people,  and  the  great  reoruiting  ground  for  the 
army  of  the  Khilsa.  Small  trade  with  Amritsar.  Manufacture  of  iron 
vessels.     Court-house,  police  station,  sardi  (native  inn),  central  distillery, 
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dispensary,  post  office,  schoolhouse.  Leper  asylum  outside  the  town, 
for  the  relief  of  the  afflicted  poor  of  Amritsar  and  Lahore  Districts. 
Suburb  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  lepers,  who  claim  descent  from  Giird 
Arjun,  who  was  himself,  according  to  tradition,  a  sufferer  from  the  disease. 

Tto)b4. — Lake  in  Chdnda  District,  Central  Provinces ;  situated  in 
lat  20**  20'  N.,  and  long,  yp""  22'  e.,  14  miles  east  of  Segdon,  in  a  basin  of 
the  Chimiir  Hills,  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  plain.  It  is  of 
great  depth,  and  though  artificially  embanked  at  one  point,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  natural  lake.  Long  ago,  a  marriage  procession  of 
Gaulls  from  the  west  was  passing  through  these  hills.  They  sought  for 
water  in  vain,  when  a  weird  old  man  bade  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
dig  together  for  a  spring.  As  they  dug,  a  clear  fountain  leapt  forth, 
and  spread  into  a  wide  lake,  under  the  depths  of  which  the  marriage 
party  srill  dwell  By  the  lake  side  a  palm-tree  grew  up,  which  flourished 
during  the  day,  but  every  evening  sank  into  the  earth.  A  rash  pilgrim 
one  morning  seated  himself  on  the  tree-top,  and  was  borne  into  the 
skies,  where  the  flames  of  the  sun  consumed  him.  The  palm  then 
shrivelled  into  dust,  and  in  its  place  appeared  an  image  of  Tdrobd,  the 
spirit  of  the  lake.  Formerly,  at  the  call  of  pilgrims,  vessels  for  their  use 
would  rise  from  the  waters.  At  last,  however,  an  evil  man,  instead  of 
restoring  the  vessels  to  the  lake,  bore  them  away  to  his  home.  They 
quickly  vanished,  and  pilgrims  now  call  for  them  in  vain.  Still,  however, 
the  countryfolk  hear  faint  sounds  of  drums  and  trumpets  passing  round 
the  lake ;  and  old  men  yet  live  who,  when  the  waters  sank  low  in  a  dry 
year,  descried  dimly  in  the  depths  the  golden  pinnacles  of  a  fairy  temple* 
The  lake  attracts  many  worshippers,  especially  in  December  and 
January,  wives  yearning  for  children,  and  sick  men  praying  for  health. 
A  Gond  performs  the  sacred  rites  of  the  god.  The  fish  grow  to  a  large 
size  ;  the  skeleton  of  one  stranded  measured  8  feet  in  length. 

Taroch  (&?r/i^^).  — One  of  the  Hill  States,  under  the  political 
superintendence  of  the  Punjab  Government ;  lying  between  30**  55'  and 
31**  3'  N.  lat,  and  between  77'  37'  and  77"  51'  e.  long.  Area,  67 
square  miles ;  estimated  pop.  (1875),  6000.  Taroch  formerly  constituted 
a  part  of  Sirmiir  State.  When  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
British,  Thakur  Kuram  Sinh  was  the  nominal  chief,  but,  on  account 
of  his  great  age  and  infirmities,  his  brother  Jhabu  conducted  the 
administration.  In  181 9,  a  sanadwais  bestowed  on  Jhabu,  conferring, 
after  his  brother's  death,  the  State  on  him  and  his  heirs.  This 
sanad  was  confirmed  in  1843  by  another  granted  to  Thakur  Ranjit 
Sinh,  in  which  claims  for  forced  labour  (begar)  were  commuted  for  a 
payment  of  ;^28.  The  revenue  of  the  State  is  estimated  at  ;^6oo.  The 
military  force  is  80  men. 

Ta-mp-maw-myo-ma. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Ta-pwon  township  of 
Henzada  District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.     Undulating  country 
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towards  the  east,  covered  with  eng  forest.  Pop.  (1876-77),  6080 ;  gross 
revenue,  ^952. 

T^UIg&on. — Chief  town  of  the  Tdsgion  Subdivision  of  Sitdra  District, 
Bombay ;  situated  60  miles  south-east  of  Sdtira  city,  and  85  miles  north 
of  Belgaum,  in  lat  17*  i'  59'  n.,  and  long.  74'  38' 40*  e.  Pop.  (1872), 
10,528.  Tdsgion  is  a  municipal  town,  with  an  annual  income  of  ^176. 
Sub-judge's  court  and  post  office. 

TatapAi  Oh4t. — Hill  pass  leading  across  the  Eastern  Ghits  from 
Vizagapatam  District  to  Mddugula,  Madras. 

Tktta  (Thato). — Subdivision  of  Jerruck  Deputy  CoUectorate,  Kardchi 
(Kurrachee)  District,  Sind.  Area,  622  square  miles;  pop.  (1872),  37,926. 
Imperial  revenue  (1873-74),  jQ^izS »  local  revenue,  ^1228 ;  total, 

.^^7363- 

Tatta  {Thato;  known  among  the  inhabitants  as  Nagar  Thato). — 

Chief  town  of  the  tdluk  of  the  same  name  in  the  Jerruck  Deputy 

CoUectorate,  Sind ;  situated  in  lat  24''  44'  n.,  and  long.  68''  b.,  about 

4   miles  west  of   the  right  bank  of  the  Indus;  distant  about   50 

miles  east  from  Kardchi  (Kurrachee),  32  miles  south-south-west  from 

Jerruck,  and  24  miles  north-east  from  Mirpur  Sakro.      Pop.  (1872), 

7951,  including  3874  Musalmins  and  4070  Hindus.     The  town  is  built 

on  a  slight  eminence  in  am  alluvial  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Makli  Hills. 

It  would  appear  to  have  been  at  one  time  insulated  by  the  waters  of  the 

Indus ;  and  to  this  day,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  annual  inundation, 

numerous  stagnant  pooU  are  left  which  infect  the  air,  producing  a 

bad  form  of  fever  which  has  made  Tatta  notoriously  unhealthy  at 

particular  seasons  of  the  year.     It  was  mainly  from  this  cause,  combined 

with  the  unwholesome  water  of  the  place,  that  the  British  troops 

stationed  here  in  1839  suffered  such  serious  mortality.    Tatta  is  most 

easily  and  speedily  reached  from  Karichi  by  the  Sind  Railway  as  far 

as  Jangshdhi,  whence  a  metalled  road,  13  miles  long,  leads  directly 

to  the  town  itself.     Headquarters  of  a  mWitidrkdr  and  tappdddr^  and  a 

police  thdnd.    Tatta  is  a  municipality  with  an  annual  income  varying  from 

^800  to  ;£9oo.     It  has  a  Government  Anglo-vernacular  school,  besides 

several  private  schools,  a  post  office,  and  subordinate  jaiL     The  civil 

and  criminal  court-house  is  situate  on  the  Makli  Hills,  close  to  the 

town,  where  also  is  the  Deputy  Collector's  bungalow,  formerly  one  of 

the  tombs. 

The  population  of  Tatta  has  fallen  off  very  much  during  the  past 

century.     Hamilton,  who  visited  the  town  in  1699,  calls  it  a  very  large 

and  rich  city,  about  3  miles  long  and  i^  broad.     He  states  that  80,000 

persons  had,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  visit,  died  of  the  plague,  and 

that  one-half  of  the  city  was  in  consequence  uninhabited.     It  is  also 

related  by  Pottinger,  that  when  the  Persian  king  Nddir  Shdh  entered 

Tatta  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  1 742,  there  were  40,000 weavers,  20,000 
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other  artisans,  and  60,000  dealers  of  various  kinds.  In  1840,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  variously  estimated  at  from  10,000  to 
40,000 ;  but  the  late  Captain  J.  Wood  (of  the  Indian  navy),  who  had 
good  opportunities  of  judging  in  this  respect,  estimated  in  1837  the 
number  of  tradesmen  and  artificers  at  982,  and  the  entire  population 
at  not  more  than  1 0,00a  The  present  trade  of  Tatta  is  not  a  tithe 
of  what  it  once  was.  It  consists  mostly  of  silk  and  cotton  manu- 
fiaictures  and  grain.  L^ingis  (scarves  or  shawls),  a  thick,  rich,  and 
variegated  fabric  of  cotton  and  silk,  are  still  made,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  formerly.  Coarse  cotton  fabrics,  both  plain  and  coloured, 
are  also  woven  to  some  extent,  but  they  have  been  greatly  super- 
seded by  the  cheaper  Manchester  goods.  In  1758,  a  factory  was  estab- 
lished at  Tatta  during  the  reign  of  Ghuldm  Shih  Kalhora  by  the  East 
India  Company,  but  it  was  withdrawn  in  1775.  Again,  in  1799, 
another  commercial  mission  was  attempted  under  the  same  auspices, 
but  this,  like  the  fonner,  terminated  unsatisfactorily.  The  house 
belonging  to  the  factory  at  Tatta  was,  up  to  1839,  v^  good  repair,  and 
in  that  year  it  was  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  British  garrison.  In 
1837,  the  total  silk  and  cotton  manufiEictures  of  Tatta  were  valued  at 
;^4i,4oo,  and  the  imports  of  British  goods  at  ^3000.  At  present,  the 
entire  value  of  the  local  import  trade,  comprising  upwards  of  twenty 
different  articles,  appears  to  average  between  4  and  5  Idkhs  of  rupees 
(say  ;^4o,ooo  to  ^^50,000),  the  largest  items  being  grain,  ghi^  sugar, 
and  raw  silk.  Hie  exports  are  but  few  in  number,  consisting  only  of  silk 
nuQiufactures,  grain,  cotton  cloth,  and  hides.  As  regards  the  transit  trade, 
a  portion  of  the  grain  received  from  Haidardb^  tdluk  and  the  Shdh- 
bandar  and  Sehwdn  divisions  finds  its  way  through  this  town  to  Karachi 
and  the  neighbouring  hill  country. 

Among  the  ancient  remains  of  Tatta  may  be  mentioned  the  Jami 
Masjid  and  fort.  The  town  itself  is  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity, 
and  it  has  by  some  been  supposed  to  be  the  Patdla  of  the  ancients. 
Outram  assigns  its  foundation  to  the  year  1445,  but  other  writers  state 
that  it  was  not  founded  before  i5»2.  The  general  opinion  is  that 
the  former  date  is  the  more  correct,  and  that  the  town  owes  its  rise  to 
a  prince  of  the  Samma  dynasty,  Jdm  Nizdm-ud-dfn  (commonly  called 
Jdm  Ninda),  whose  tomb  is  to  this  day  pointed  out  among  others  on 
the  Makli  HiHs.  In  1555,  Tatta  is  said  by  Postans  to  have  been 
pillaged  and  burnt  by  Portuguese  mercenaries.  In  1591,  it  was 
again  destroyed  during  the  invasion  of  Sind  by  Akbar.  The  Jami 
Masjid,  by  far  the  finest  building  in  Tatta,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
commenced  in  1644  by  order  of  the  Mughal  Emperor,  Shih  Jahdn,  as  a 
memorial  of  his  regard  for  the  inhabitants,  he  having  been  permitted  to 
pay  his  devotions  in  the  former  chief  mosque  during  his  flight  from  his 
father  Jahingir.    The  building  is  rectangular  in  shape,  315  feet  long  by 
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190  feet  wide,  and  covers  a  space  of  6316  square  yards.  The  interior 
is  beautifully  painted  in  encaustic,  the  delicacy  and  harmony  of  the 
colouring  being  remarkable ;  there  are  also  some  very  elegant  specimens 
of  [>erforated  stonework  in  different  parts  of  the  mosque.  It  is  said  to 
have  cost,  in  all,  9  Idkhs  of  rupees ;  and  it  would,  in  all  probability,  like 
the  tombs  on  the  Makli  Hills,  have  long  since  &Uen  into  decay,  had  not 
the  inhabitants  of  Tatta,  by  subscriptions  raised  amongst  themselves, 
assisted  by  a  money  grant  from  the  British  Government,  put  the  building 
into  substantial  repair.  The  fort  of  Tatta  was  commenced  about  1699, 
during  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb,  by  Nawib  Hafiz-ulld,  but  it  was  never 
completed.  The  foundation  has  now  been  almost  entirely  removed  to 
provide  material  for  building  purposes. 

Tattamangalam. — ^Town  in  the  Chittilr  District  of  Cochin  State, 
Madras.  Lat.  10°  41'  n.,  long.  76"  46'  e.  ;  pop.  (1871),  8894,  inhabiting 
1 784  houses.    Munsifs  court 

TavL — One  of  the  petty  States  in  Jhiliw^,  Kithiiwir,  Bombay ; 
consisting  of  i  village,  with  2  independent  tribute-payers.  Estimated 
revenue,  ^271 ;  of  which  ^31  is  paid  as  tribute  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  ;£ 2,  los.  to  the  Nawib  of  Junigarh. 

Tayli — Town  in  Baroda  State,  Guzerat,  Bombay.   Pop.  (1872),  5952. 

Tavoy. — A  District  in  the  Tenasserim  Division  of  British  Burma, 
lying  between  13°  16'  and  15°  10'  n.  lat.,  and  between  97**  48' and 
98**  44'  E.  long.  Area,  7200  square  miles;  pop.  (1872),  71,827 
persons.  Bounded  north  by  Amherst  District,  east  by  the  Yoma 
Mountains,  south  by  Mergui  District,  and  west  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
The  administrative  headquarters  are  at  Tavoy  Town. 

Physical  Aspects, — The  general  aspect  of  Tavoy  District  is  that  of  a 
narrow  tract,  enclosed  by  mountains  on  three  sides,  and  open  on  the 
west  towards  the  sea.  The  main  range  of  the  Yomas,  with  a  general 
north-north-west  and  south-south-east  direction,  rises  in  places  to  a 
height  of  5000  feet,  and,  throwing  off  numerous  densely  wooded  spurs, 
forms  an  almost  impassable  natural  barrier  between  British  territory 
and  Siam.  It  is  crossed  by  three  routes.  The  northern  is  by  the  Htan- 
doung  at  the  source  of  the  Siamese  stream  May-nam-naw-ey,  in  lat 
14"  26'  53*  N.,  and  long.  98*  32'  e.,  from  Tavoy  to  Kan-biS-ii  vi& 
Met-ta.  The  southern  is  by  the  Amya  Pass,  60  miles  lower  down, 
which  derives  its  name  from  a  village  on  the  Tenasserim  river.  Twelve 
days  are  occupied  in  travelling  by  this  route  from  Tavoy  to  Bangkok ; 
the  first  takes  16^  days.  Thirty-eight  miles  south  of  Amya  is  another 
road  into  Siam  through  the  Mai-bhilra  Pass ;  but  this  is  very  difficult, 
and  is  only  used  by  Karengs.  Bounding  the  Tenasserim  valley  on  the 
west,  and  constituting  the  watershed  between  the  Tavoy  and  Tenasserim 
rivers,  is  another  range  thrown  off  by  the  main  chain,  in  about  lat  14'' 
42'  N.,  which  extends  down  through  the  District  into  Mergui  to  the 
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great  westerly  bend  of  the  Tenass^rim  rivet.  The  highest  peak  in  this 
range  is  Nwa-la-bo,  the  ascent  of  which  has  been  made  several  times. 
The  chief  rivers  of  the  District  are  the  Tavov  and  the  Tenasserim. 
The  latter  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams,  which  unite  near 
Met-ta,  flow  eastwards,  then  south  into  Mergui  District.  The  District 
of  Tavoy  has  never  been  carefully  surveyed  as  regards  its  geological 
formation.  The  mountain  ranges  appear  to  be  granite ;  and  some  of 
the  low  hills  consist  of  alluvium,  composed  chiefly  of  gravel  with  small 
boulders  of  sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  quartz.  The  intervening 
valleys  have  occasional  patches  of  clay  slate,  more  or  less  altered  by 
igneous  action.  The  plain  country  in  the  lower  course  of  the  Tavoy  river 
consists  of  stifl*,  and  sometimes  highly  ferruginous,  clay.  It  is  certain 
that  Tavoy  District  formerly  yielded  tin  and  lead,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  tribute  to  the  Government  of  Ava  was  mainly  paid  in 
these  metals;  but  since  the  British  occupation,  lead  has  not  been 
worked,  and  tin  is  only  collected  in  small  quantities.  Gold  is  washed  at 
the  head-waters  of  many  streams,  and  copper  is  said  to  exist  in  two  or 
three  localities  at  the  mouth  of  the  Toung-byouk  river.  There  is  a 
small  hill  of  magnetic  iron-ore  about  3  miles  north-west  of  Tavoy, 
specimens  of  which  have  been  analyzed,  and  reported  to  contain  more 
than  66  per  cent  of  pure  metal.  The  mineral  springs  are  of  two 
kinds,  viz.  sulphurous  and  saline ;  the  first  are  situated  near  the 
bifurcation  of  the  Tenasserim  river,  and  the  others  east  and  south  of 
Tavoy.  The  thermometer  in  the  hottest  sulphurous  spring  has  been 
found  to  stand  at  iip*"  F.,  and  in  the  hottest  saline  one  at  144''. 
The  principal  saline  spring  at  Pai  is  in  a  sandy  basin  in  the  midst  of 
granite  rocks,  on  the  margin  of  a  cold-water  stream,  where  it  bubbles 
up  from  three  or  four  vents  ;  in  one  the  thermometer  has  been  found 
to  rise  to  within  14**  of  boiling-point 

The  chief  timber-trees  of  Tavoy  District  are — iheng-gan  (Hopea 
odorata),  which  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  250  feet,  and  furnishes  a 
strong  wood  used  extensively  in  the  construction  of  boats  ;  pyeng-gado 
(Xylia  dolabriformis) ;  anan  (Fagraea  fragrans),  which  hardens  by  sub- 
mersion, and  is  valuable  for  bridges  and  piles;  pyeng-ma  (Lager- 
stnemia  regina);  eng-gyeng ;  and  padouk  (Pterocarpus  indicus),  the 
wood  of  which  resembles  mahogany,  but  is  heavier ;  it  is  much  prized, 
and  is  largely  used  for  gun-carriages  in  India.  Numerous  gums  and 
medicinal  plants  are  also  found  in  Tavoy.  The  wild  animals  include 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  tiger,  leopard,  bear,  ant-eater,  hog,  and  orang- 
outang.    Fish  abound  in  great  variety. 

History, — Tavoy  District  has  at  various  times  formed  a  portion  of 
the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Siam,  Pegu,  and  Ava,  but  its  history  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity.  The  first  setders  were  probably  Siamese ; 
but  at  a  very  early  date  a  colony  of  Arakanese  established  themselves,  who 
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have  left  their  mark  on  the  language.  The  earliest  written  accounts  of 
the  country  state  that  the  Burmese  king,  Na-ra-pad-di-tsf-thiS,  who  came 
hither  rather  as  a  preacher  of  religion  than  as  a  conqueror,  founded 
Kyek-hlwot  in  Khwe-doung  Bay,  not  far  from  the  moudi  of  the  Tavoy 
river,  in  1200  a.d.  Na-ra-pad-di-tsf-thil  also  built  the  pagoda  on  Tavoy 
point,  which  is  perhaps  the  first  that  placed  Buddhism  on  a  permanent 
basis  in  this  region.  Anxious  to  connect  their  religion  with  the 
great  Athawka,  Buddhist  writers  assert  that  in  315  ac  that  monarch 
ordered  the  construction  of  a  pagoda  in  what  is  now  Tavoy  town. 
Many  years  afterwards,  the  country  was  subject  to  Siam,  and  still  later 
to  the  sovereigns  of  Pegu,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  kings  of  Burma  ; 
but  it  continually  suffered  from  Siamese  invasions.  About  1752, 
the  ruler  of  Tavoy  set  up  for  an  independent  prince,  and  made  over- 
tures to  the  East  India  Company ;  but  the  terms  proposed  were  too 
exorbitant  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  Soon  afterwards  (1757), 
Tavoy  again  became  a  Province  of  Siam :  but  in  1759,  it  surrendered  to 
Aloung-bhdra  or  Alompra,  the  great  Burmese  conqueror. 

From  1760  until  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Yandabii  in  February 
1826,  the  country  was  torn  by  internal  rebellions  and  attacks  from  the 
Siamese.  During  the  first  Anglo-Burmese  war  in  1824,  an  expedition 
was  despatched  against  the  District,  which  ended  in  Tavoy  being 
handed  over  to  the  British.  In  1829,  another  revolt  broke  out, 
headed  by  Moung  Da,  the  former  governor,  but  this  was  speedily 
suppressed,  and  since  then  the  District  of  Tavoy  has  remained  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  British.  For  some  years,  a  body  of 
troops  was  stationed  in  Tavoy  town,  but  the  District  is  now  guarded 
solely  by  police. 

The  most  famous  pagoda  in  the  District  is  the  Sheng  Mut-tf,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Tavoy  town,  containing  an  image,  near  which  are  a  stone 
and  a  banian  tree,  all  three  supposed  to  have  been  miraculously  floated 
across  the  ocean  from  India.  The  temple  is  58  feet  high,  and  300  feet 
in  circumference  at  the  base.  On  Tavoy  Point,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  is  the  Sheng-raaw,  only  9  feet  high,  founded  in  1204  ^.d., 
and  said  to  contain  a  tooth  of  Gautama.  North  of  Tavoy  is  the  Sheng- 
dha-way,  of  very  early  date,  and  built  on  the  spot  upon  which  a  holy 
relic  of  Buddha  alighted  after  flying  through  the  air  when  released  by 
its  possessor.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  10  pagodas  in  the  town 
and  suburbs  of  Tavoy,  and  19  others  in  the  District,  all  of  more  or  less 
sanctity,  and  some  supposed  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 

Population, — Owing  to  the  mountainous  and  wooded  nature  of  the 
country,  and  the  incessant  warfare  to  which  it  has  been  subjected, 
Tavoy  has  always  been  sparsely  inhabited.  It  is  doubtful  who  were 
the  first  settlers ;  but  tradition  points  to  a  colony  of  Arakanese  near 
Tavoy,  and  is  supported  by  some  dialectic  peculiarities  in  the  language 
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of  the  present  inhabitants.  From  the  annual  official  returns,  it  appears 
that  in  i855>56  the  population  numbered  52,867  persons,  who  by 
1864-65  had  increased  to  62,427.  In  1872,  when  a  regular  Census 
was  taken  in  the  District,  the  population  was  returned  at  71,827 
persons,  occupying  227  villages  and  12,849  houses.  The  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Tavoy  river,  where  most  of 
the  arable  land  in  the  District  is  found  Karengs  numbered  5748 ; 
Talaings,  3797 ;  Burmese,  59,361 ;  Chinese,  1554;  Hindus,  about  400 ; 
Muhammadans,  about  700 ;  the  remainder  consisting  of  a  few  Shans, 
Indo-Portuguese,  and  'others.'  The  number  of  agriculturists  was 
returned  at  31,218;  of  mechanics,  21,819.  By  1877,  the  popula- 
tion of  Tavoy  District  had  increased  to  79,722,  of  whom  39,682  were 
males  and  40,040  females.  Under  12  years  of  age,  there  were — males, 
18,058 ;  females,  15,536.  Exclusive  of  Tavoy  town,  only  3  villages  were 
returned  as  having  a  population  exceeding  1000 ;  27  with  from  500 
to  1000  inhabitants;  75  with  from  200  to  500;  and  121  with  less 
than  2oa  Tavoy  Town,  the  headquarters  of  the  District,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  Its  population  in 
1877  was  14,795- 

Agriculture, — The  area  under  cultivation  in  Tavoy  is  barely  more 
than  one-seventieth  of  its  whole  exteilt,  and  the  cultivable  but  un- 
cultivated area  amounts  to  3550  square  miles.  It  is  to  its  mineial  and 
forest  wealth  that  Tavoy  must  trust  for  its  development,  as,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  roads,  and  to  the  existence  of  better  soil  in  the  neighbouring 
and  more  accessible  District  of  Amherst,  it  offers  few  attractions  to 
immigrants.  Since  Tavoy  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1824,  the  area 
under  cultivation  has  steadily  increased.  In  1855-56,  the  cultivated 
area  (exclusive  oiiaungya  or  hill  gardens)  was  37,360  acres.  In  1868, 
the  area  under  rice  was  42,700  acres,  which  by  1877  had  increased  to 
48,067  acres.  The  area  of  the  hill  gardens  is  between  8000  and  9000 
acres.  The  average  out-turn  of  rice  is  about  1270  lbs.  per  acre.  The 
river  banks  within  range  of  tidal  overflow  are  cultivated  with  the  dhani 
or  Nipa  palm.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  used  for  thatching  purposes ; 
the  extracted  juice  is  drunk  or  converted  into  molasses  ;  the  flower  is 
made  into  a  preserve,  and  the  fruit  eaten.  The  betel-nut  is  extensively 
grown  for  home  consumption.  In  fruit-trees  the  District  is  particularly 
rich;  the  mango,  tamarind,  jack,  mangosteen,  guava,  pine-apple, 
plantain,  orange,  shaddock,  pomegranate,  etc,  abound.  The  average 
size  of  a  holding  in  Tavoy  is  5*48  acres,  for  which  a  single  pair  of 
buffaloes  and  one  plough  are  sufficient.  In  1877,  the  price  of  rice  per 
maundof  80  lbs.  was  3s.  3d.  A  plough  bullock  cost  £4^  10&,  and  a 
buffalo,  ^3.  In  the  same  year,  the  daily  wages  of  a  skilled  artisan 
were  returned  as  2s.  6d. ;  of  an  unskilled  workman,  is.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  land  is  worked  by  the  proprietors,  and  there  are  but  few  labourers 
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employed.  These  are  usually  paid  in  grain  to  the  value  of  about  14s. 
a  month,  in  addition  to  receiving  board  and  lodging.  Tenancies  are, 
as  a  rule,  created  by  verbal  agreement  The  average  rent  of  land  is 
about  4S.  per  acre. 

Commera^  etc, — With  its  only  port  difficult  of  access,  and  with  no 
means  of  internal  communication,  the  trade  of  Tavoy  District  has 
always  been  small,  and  almost  entirely  confined  to  Siam  and  the 
Straits.  There  is  no  inland  trade  The  principal  imports  are  raw  cotton 
and  piece-goods,  raw  silk,  tea,  crockery,  wines  and  spirits,  metals,  and 
provisions.  In  1877,  the  number  of  vessels  that  entered  Tavoy  was 
371,  with  a  tonnage  of  32,538;  in  the  same  year,  485  vessels,  with  a 
tonnage  of  34, 5  83,  cleared  from  the  port  The  aggregate  value  of  exports 
and  imports  amounted  to  ;^io2,9i6.  A  small  coasting  traffic  is  carried 
on  with  Maulmain  and  Rangoon  in  dhani  leaves,  jaggery  sugar,  earthen- 
ware vessels,  fruits,  English  silk  and  cotton  goods,  grain,  and  vegetables. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  salt  and  earthen  pots.  The  salt  is  made 
partly  by  evaporation  and  partly  by  boiling,  and  is  consumed  entirely 
in  the  District  The  pots  are  made  in  and  near  Tavoy  town  of  clay 
brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mro-houng,  which  sells  on  the  spot 
for  IS.  6d.,  and  at  Tavoy  for  5s.,  per  boat-load  of  3650  lbs.  This 
quantity,  mixed  with  about  one-third  part  sand,  will  suffice  for  200  pots, 
which  take  about  fifteen  days  to  complete,  and  sell  at  an  average  rate 
of  ^i,  16s.  per  100. 

Administration. — ^The  imperial  and  provincial  revenue  realized  in 
1853-54,  the  first  year  for  which  returns  are  available,  was  ;;^99i7  ;  in 
1863-64,  it  rosetO;^i6,7S9 ;  in  1873-74,  to  ;f  21,545  ;  and  in  1877-78, 
to  ^22,736.  In  1877,  the  local  revenue  of  the  District  amounted 
to  ;^i733.  Tavoy  District  was  formerly  administered  by  a  Deputy 
Commissioner  and  6  goung-gyups^  together  with  a  tsit-ke  or  native 
judge  for  the  town,  thugyis  for  the  circles,  and  goungs  for  hamlets. 
The  '  districts '  of  the  goung-gyups  have  now  been  amalgamated  into  4 
townships,  with  an  extra-Assistant  Commissioner  in  charge  of  each. 
Up  to  1861-62,  the  police  force  consisted  of  the  thugyi^  goung^  kye- 
dan-gyif  and  2  peons  which  were  allowed  to  each  goung-gyip;  whilst  in 
Tavoy  town  there  were  5  goungs^  6  jamaddrs^  and  43  peons.  The 
regular  police  force  in  1877  numbered  199  officers  and  men,  costing 

;^4962. 

Owing  to  the  labours  of  the  Buddhist  monks  and  of  the  American 
Baptist  missionaries,  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  is  fairly 
diffused  throughout  the  District  By  the  Census  of  1872,  it  was 
ascertained  that  of  the  total  population  20*55  P^>^  ^"^  o^  those  under 
12  years  of  age,  46*23  of  those  between  12  and  20,  and  41*54  of  those 
above  20  could  read  and  write.  Tavoy  town  contains  a  Government 
District  school,  with  69  pupils  on  its  rolls  in  1876-77 ;  and  a  Kareng 
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mixed  normal  school,  with  20  pupils  in  the  same  year.  There  is  a 
hospital  and  dispensary  in  Tavoy.  The  prison  was  formerly  occupied 
by  convicts  from  India ;  but  on  the  establishment  of  a  penal  settlement 
in  the  Andaman  Islands,  it  was  converted  into  a  lock-up.  In  1877, 
the  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  was  56.  Tavoy  town  is  a 
municipality,  with  a  municipal  revenue  in  1877-78  of  ^1049. 

Climate^  etc,  —  The  climate  of  Tavoy  District  on  the  whole  is 
pleasant,  the  intense  heat  in  February  and  March  being  moderated  by 
sea-breezes.    The  ordinary  rainfall  varies  from  190  to  220  inches  a  year. 

Tavoy. — Chief  town  and  headquarters  of  Tavoy  District,  Tenas- 
serim  Division,  British  £urma;  situated  in  lat  14°  5'  N.,  and  long. 
98'  13'  E.,  on  the  Tavoy  river,  about  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  Pop. 
(1877-78),  I49795-  I'he  town  lies  low,  and  its  north-western  and 
southern  portions  are  flooded  at  high  tide,  and  swampy  during  the 
rains.  It  is  laid  out  in  straight  streets,  and  the  houses  are  for  the 
most  part  built  of  timber  or  bamboo,  and  thatched  with  dhani  leaves. 
To  the  east  and  west  ranges  of  hills  run  nearly  due  north  and 
south,  and  the  surrounding  land  is  under  rice  cultivation  Tavoy  con- 
tains court-houses,  a  custom-house,  and  the  usual  public  offices.  Its 
trade  is  of  little  importance,  and  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  ports  in 
British  Burma,  and  with  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  principal  exports 
are  rice,  dhani  leaves,  jaggery  sugar,  earthen  pots,  wood-oil,  timber,  and 
fruits ;  imports — piece-goods,  long  cloth,  turkey  red  cloth,  silk  and  cotton 
velvets,  iron,  crockery,  tobacco,  and  dried  vegetables.  The  total 
municipal  revenue  of  Tavoy  in  1877-78  was  ^1049.  The  town  was 
founded  in  175 1;  and  ruins  of  several  earlier  cities  exist  in  various  parts 
of  the  District,  notably  at  Old  Tavoy,  or  Myo-houng,  a  few  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  modem  Tavoy.  In  1752,  the  ruler  of  the  country  made 
ineffectual  overtures  to  the  East  India  Company  to  establish  a  factory 
at  his  capital.  During  the  first  Burmese  war^  Tavoy  was  surrendered 
to  the  British ;  and  for  some  years  was  garrisoned  by  a  detachment  from 
Maulmain,  which,  however,  has  since  been  withdrawn. 

Tavoy.  —  River  in  the  Tenasserim  Division,  British  Burma ; 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  torrents,  which  rise  in  the  Ma-hlwai 
spur,  and  in  the  western  slopes  of  the  main  range  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Tavoy  District  The  united  stream  takes  a  southerly  course  of 
about  120  miles  through  a  narrow  valley  nowhere  exceeding  12  miles 
in  width,  and  flowing  past  the  town  of  Tavoy,  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Tavoy  Point,  about  30  miles  lower  down.  From  its  source  to  near 
Gnyoung-ddn-lai,  the  Tavoy  is  unnavigable;  from  this  village  as  far 
south  as  Rwon-lai,  about  32  miles  above  Tavoy,  at  which  place  the 
rapids  cease,  and  the  tide  is  felt,  the  river  is  practicable  for  boats 
drawing  not  more  than  3  or  4  feet.  Three  miles  above  the  town,  the 
character  of  the  river  changes,  and  below  Than-lyeng-tshiep  or  Good- 
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ridge  plains  it  flows  through  an  alluvial  tract  in  a  wide  channel  studded 
with  islands.  The  mouth  of  the  Tavoy  is,  properly  speaking,  an  estuary, 
being  about  15  miles  wide,  and  navigable  by  vessels  of  any  burden. 
Ships  can  find  safe  anchorage  at  all  times  within  Cap  Island,  a  rock 
about  20  miles  from  Goodridge  plains.  Fresh  water  can  be  almost 
always  obtained  along  the  western  shore  as  far  as  the  most  northern 
rocky  islet,  Kathay>ma-k3rwon,  in  which  is  a  fine  spring  known  as 
*  English  WelV  and  called  by  the  natives  £ng-ga-ni-dweng. 

TaVQy  Island.  —  An  island  off  the  coast  of  Tenasserim,  British 
Burma,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tavoy  river.  It 
extends  from  lat  12*  55'  to  13*  13'  n.,  and  from  long.  98*  17'  to  98* 
23'  E.,  and  is  about  18  miles  long  by  2  broad  On  the  east,  there  is  an 
excellent  harbour  called  Port  Owen.  The  caves  in  the  hills  of  the 
island  are  tenanted  by  the  edible  -  nest  -  building  swallow,  and  the 
right  of  taking  the  nests  is  leased  out  by  Government  They  are 
much  prized  by  the  Chinese,  who  boil  them  down  into  a  nutritious 
soup;  and  nearly  all  the  nests  collected  are  exported  to  China  and 
the  Straits. 

Tawi. — River  of  the  Central  Provinces ;  debouching  from  the  Sit- 
ptua  Hills,  in  Hoshangdbdd  District,  through  a  picturesque  gorge,  16 
miles  south-east  of  Hoshangatxid  town,  and  draining  a  laige  area  within 
the  hills  to  the  south.  In  the  rains,  its  floods  are  sudden  and  violent ; 
at  other  times,  its  bed  exposes  many  fine  sections,  showing  the  geo- 
logical structure  of  the  hills.  Flowing  west  across  the  valley,  it  expands 
into  a  wide  sandy  channel,  and  joins  the  Narbada  (Nerbudda)  in  lat 
22''  48'  N.,  and  long.  77*  49'  e.,  4  miles  above  Hoshangdbdd.  The 
confluence  is  marked  by  an  old  temple,  near  which  a  religious  fair  is 
held  every  year. 

Taw-daiL — Revenue  circle  in  the  Meng-bra  township  of  Akyab 
District,  Arakan  Division,  British  Burma.  Pop.  (1876-77),  3368;  gross 
revenue,  ;^6io. 

Taw-gaiL — Revenue  circle  in  the  U-r(-toung  (Oo-ree-toung)  town- 
ship of  Akyab  District,  Arakan  Division,  British  Burma.  Pop. 
(1876-77),  2118;  gross  revenue,;^ 93 1. 

Taw-lrd. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Angyf  township  of  Rangoon  Dis- 
trict, Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  Pop.  (1876-77),  2440.  Taw-ku 
village  contains  many  monasteries  and  public  rest-houses,  and  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  pagoda,  one  of  the  37  temples  erected  over  the 
resting-places  of  the  holy  relic  now  enshrined  in  the  Shwe  Tshan-daw 
at  Twan-te. 

Taw-nonk-lay.  —  Revenue  circle  in  Mergui  District,  Tenasserim 
Division,  British  Burma.     Pop.  (1876-77),  2233 ;  gross  revenue,  ^980. 

Taxila. — Ancient  ruins  in  Rawal  Pindi  District,  Punjab. — See  Deri 
Shahan. 
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TehrL  —  State  in  Bundelkhand,  North-Western  Provinces. — See 
Orchha. 

Tehli — Capital  of  Tehri  or  Orchhd  State,  North-Westem  Provinces ; 
situated  in  lat.  24'  44'  30*  n.,  and  long.  78°  52'  50"  e.,  near  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  State,  40  miles  from  Orchha,  the  former  capital. 
A  miserable,  ill-built  town,  with  no  respectable  houses,  except  the  Rdjd's 
palace  A  few  handsome  temples,  erected  as  tombs  or  cenotaphs. 
Large  fort  of  Tfkamgarh,  within  the  town. 

Tehrl  Oarhw^ — Native  State  under  the  Political  Superintendence 
of  the  Government  of  the  North-Westem  Provinces. — See  Garhwal. 

Tekalkota  {Tekkuicota). — Town  in  Bellary  District,  Madras.  Lat 
15'  31'  N.,  long.  76'  56'  E.  Formerly,  according  to  Pharoah,  the 
chief  town  of  a  tdluk  given  by  the  Vijayanagar  sovereign  to  the  Nair 
pdUgdr  of  Bellary,  but  now  included  in  the  Bellary  idluk.  It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Muhammadan  conquerors  of  the  Deccan  in  the  i6th 
century,  was  taken  by  Haidar  AH  when  he  overran  the  Balaghdt,  and 
ceded  by  the  Nizdm  to  the  British  in  1800.  Distance  north  from 
Bellary  city,  28  miles.  There  is  a  watch-tower  on  one  of  the  hills,  and 
the  ruins  of  an  old  stone  fort  built  by  the  pdkgdr ;  also  a  fort  in 
better  condition,  constructed  by  order  of  Haidar  AH,  and  an  old  temple 
to  Iswara  containing  an  inscription  on  stone^  in  the  Hala  Kinarese 
character. 

Tekkali — ^Town   in    Ganjim  District,  Madras. — See  Raghunath- 

APURAM. 

Tek-pyonk. — Revenue  circle  in  Toung-ngii  District,  Tenasserim 
Division,  British  Burma.  The  country  is  well  cultivated  towards  the 
east,  but  hilly  in  the  west     Pop.  (1877),  3809  ;  gross  revenue,  ^^632. 

TelingA  (or  Telingdnd). — Ancient  name  of  one  of  the  principal 
kingdoms  of  Southern  India. — See  Andhra. 

Tellicheni  (Tallacheri), — Municipal  town  and  seaport  in  Malabar 
District,  Madras.  Lat  ii*  44'  53'  n.,  long.  75'  31*  38'  e.  ;  pop. 
(1871),  20,479,  including  12,608  Hindus  and  7080  Muhammadans. 
Number  of  houses,  4378.  Tellicherri  is  a  Subdivisional  station,  and 
contains  the  District  court  and  jail,  custom-house,  churches,  and  many 
Government  and  mercantile  offices.  It  is  a  healthy  and  picturesque 
town,  built  upon  a  group  of  wooded  hills  running  down  to  the  sea,  and 
protected  by  a  natural  breakwater  of  rock.  The  town,  including  the 
subiurbs,  occupies  about  5  square  miles,  and  was  at  one  time  defended 
by  a  strong  mud  wall.  The  citadel  or  castle,  still  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion, stands  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  is  now  used  as  a  District 
jail.  It  is  built  of  laterite,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  flanking 
bastions  on  the  south-east  and  north-west  comers.  The  south-east 
bastion  has  also  a  cavalier  bastion  above  it  On  the  north  is  another 
bastion,  situated  on  a  cliff  overhanging  the  sea,  and  separated  from  the 
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main  work  by  a  space  of  about  150  yards.  The  immediate  precincts  of 
the  citadel  were  further  protected  by  a  strong  wall,  of  which  portions 
still  remain,  loopholed  for  musketry  and  with  flanking  towers  at  intervals. 
The  old  Residency  is  now  occupied  by  the  Sub-Collector.  The  native 
town  lies  to  the  south ;  the  principal  street  (ddzdr)  runs  parallel  to  the 
coast,  and  is  a  mile  in  length.  The  exports,  consisting  chiefly  of  coflee, 
cardamoms,  and  sandal-wood,  were  valued  in  1876  at  ^561,500;  the 
imports,  at  ^328,800:  number  of  ships,  1360;  tonnage,  126,813.  A 
white  dioptric  light  marks  the  harbour.  Municipal  revenue  in  1876-77, 
jCi4I2  ;  incidence  of  taxation,  is.  i^d.  per  head  of  population  (20,504) 
within  municipal  limits.  The  rainfall  averages  about  90  inches  a  year ; 
the  death-rate,  33  per  thousand. 

The  East  India  Company  established  a  factory  at  Tellicherri  in  1683, 
to  secure  the  pepper  and  cardamom  trade ;  and  on  several  occasions, 
between  1708  and  1761,  the  Company  obtained  from  the  Kalastri  or 
Cherakal  Rdjd,  and  other  local  chiefs,  not  only  grants  of  land  in 
and  near  Tellicherri,  but  some  important  privileges,  such  as  the  right  to 
collect  customs,  administer  justice,  etc  within  these  grants.  Haidar's  in- 
vasion of  Malabar  narrowed  the  Company's  operations  for  a  time ;  and  in 
1766,  the  factory  was  reduced  to  a  Residency.  From  1780  to  1 782,  the 
town  withstood  a  siege  by  Haidar's  general  Sardir  Khdn ;  on  the  arrival 
of  relief  from  Bombay,  the  enemy  were  severely  handled  in  a  sortie,  and 
the  siege  was  raised.  In  the  subsequent  wars  with  Mysore  (Maisiir), 
Tellicherri  was  the  base  of  operations  for  the  ascent  of  the  Chits  from 
the  west  coast  After  the  peace,  the  town  became  the  seat  of  the 
Superintendent  of  North  Malabar,  and  of  the  Provincial  Court  of 
Circuit 

TenaBSerim  {Ta-neng-tha-ri), — A  Division  of  the  Province  of  British 
Burma;  comprising  the  6  Districts  of  Amherst,  Tavoy,  Mergui, 
Shwe-gveng,  Toung-ngu,  and  the  Salwin  Hill  Tracts,  all  of  which 
see  separately.  Area,  46,780  square  miles;  pop.  (1872),  600,727 
persons.  These  Districts  formed  the  tract  south  of  Pegu  conquered 
from  Burma  in  1826,  and  were  for  many  years  generally  known  under 
their  official  name  of  the  *  Tenasserim  Provinces.* 

Tenasserim. — ^Township  in  Mergui  District,  Tenasserim  Division, 
British  Burma.  A  mountainous  and  forest-clad  tract,  with  but  little 
cultivated  land.  It  comprises  4  revenue  circles;  headquarters  at 
Tenasserim  Town.     Pop.  (1877),  6516;  gross  revenue,  ^1088, 

Tenasserim. — Revenue  circle  in  Mergui  District,  British  Burma. 
Pop.  (1877),  2378;  gross  revenue,  ^530- 

Tenasserim. — Town  in  Mergui  District,  and  headquarters  of  the 
township  of  the  same  name,  Tenasserim  Division,  British  Burma; 
situated  in  lat.  12'  5'  40"  n.,  and  long.  99'  2'  55"  e.,  on  a  neck  of  land 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Great  and  Little  Tenasserim  rivers,  33  miles 
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from  the  mouth  of  the  Tenasserim,  and  40  miles  south-east  of  Mergui. 
The  town  is  built  on  a  rock  of  old  red  sandstone,  along  the 
lower  slopes  of  an  irregular  hill  about  200  feet  high,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountainous  and  forest-clad  country.  Once  a  large  and 
important  city,  Tenasserim  has,  owing  to  conquest  by  the  Burmese  and 
repeated  attacks  by  the  Siamese,  dwindled  down  into  a  village  of  only 
666  (1877)  inhabitants.  It  was  founded  by  the  Siamese  in  1373  a.d.  ; 
and  a  stone  pillar,  existing  to  this  day,  is  traditionally  asserted  to  have 
been  erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  event  The  pillar  bears  no  in- 
scription, but  a  Burmese  legend  relates  that  a  woman  was  buried  alive 
under  it  as  an  offering  to  the  gods  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  town. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  faced  with  brick,  which  enclosed 
an  area  of  4  square  miles.  This  defence  has  recently  been  pulled 
down,  and  the  bricks  used  in  building  a  jail  at  Mergui.  The  accounts 
given  by  old  travellers  of  the  wealth,  population,  and  trade  of  Tenas- 
serim seem  incredible,  as  there  are  no  traces  of  ancient  greatness,  and 
a  few  miles  below  the  town  a  reef  of  rocks  runs  right  across  the  river, 
over  which  a  moderately  sized  ship's  cutter  can  hardly  pass  in  April, 
and  at  no  season  a  vessel  drawing  more  than  6  feet  It  is,  however, 
recorded  by  General  Macleod,  a  competent  authority,  that  in  1825  the 
Bombay  cruiser  T?ietis  sailed  up  as  far  as  Tenasserim.  In  1759,  the 
town  was  taken  by  the  Burmese  conqueror  Aloung-bhdra ;  and  some 
years  later,  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword  by  the  Governor. 
From  that  time,  Tenasserim  has  been  subject  to  perpetual  inroads  of 
the  Siamese,  and  is  now  an  insignificant  hamlet  The  temperature 
is  very  variable,  and  these  sudden  changes  render  the  climate  un- 
healthy. 

Tenasserim. — River  of  Mergui  District,  Tenasserim  Division,  British 
Burma;  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams  of  the  same  name, 
known  as  the  *  Great  *  and  *  Little '  Tenasserim.  The  Bhan  rises  in  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  hills  dividing  Mergui  from  Tavoy,  and  Hows 
northward  for  t2i  miles ;  at  Met-ta  it  joins  another  stream,  which  has  its 
sources  in  the  extreme  north  of  Tavoy  District  The  united  river,  under 
the  name  of  the  Great  Tenasserim,  proceeds  southwards  for  230  miles 
between  the  Yoma  Range  and  the  Myeng-mo-lek-that  Mountains. 
Further  on,  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Little  Tenasserim,  the 
two  continuing  to  the  sea  as  the  Tenasserim.  The  Little  Tenasserim 
is  formed  by  the  union,  about  32  miles  above  Tenasserim,  of  the  Thien- 
khwon  and  Nga-won.  The  Thien-khwon  rises  in  the  main  range  in 
about  lat  11'  38'  n.,  and  flows  through  very  mountainous  country 
in  a  general  west-north-west  direction,  with  one  large  bend  to  the  south- 
west, for  about  50  miles  to  near  Tsa-khai  village.  The  Nga-won  rises 
also  in  the  main  range  in  about  laf.  1 1°  14'  n.,  and  runs  for  50  miles  in 
a  much  straighter  course  than  the  Thien-khwon,  but  through  very 
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similar  country.  The  combined  stream,  under  the  name  of  the 
Little  Tenasserim,  runs  north-north-west  for  about  40  miles  to  the  Great 
Tenasserim^  on  reaching  which  it  has  attained  a  breadth  of  118  yards. 
There  are  several  mouths  to  the  Tenasserim,  the  two  principal  ones 
being  separated  from  each  other  by  Mergui  Island.  Large  boats  can 
ascend  as  far  as  Tenasserim  town.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  at  places 
almost  perpendicular,  and  where  its  course  lies  through  low  lands,  its 
bed  is  thickly  studded  with  picturesque  islands.  The  channel  is  in 
some  parts  so  narrow  as  to  occasion  rapids,  which  can  only  be  passed 
with  difficulty  at  certain  periods.  The  tide  is  felt  10  miles  above 
Tenasserim  town. 

Tendnkhera. — ^Town  in  Narsinhpur  District,  Central  Provinces; 
situated  in  lat  23*  10'  n.,  and  long.  78*  58'  e.  (Thornton),  22  miles 
north-west  of  Narsinhpur  town,  and  35  from  the  Gddarwira  railway 
station.  Pop.  (1872),  3034.  The  iron-mines,  2  miles  south-west  of 
the  town,  leased  by  the  Narbada  (Nerbudda)  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, yield  ore  of  excellent  quality.  From  the  emplo3rment  of  char- 
coal in  smelting,  the  town  is  free  from  smoke,  and  only  the  ceaseless 
clink  of  hammers  distinguishes  it  from  the  agricultural  villages  near. 

Teng-daw. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Mye-dai  township  of  Thayet 
District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  Area,  134  square  miles. 
Products  —  sesamum,  cotton,  cutch,  and  silk.  Pop.  (1877),  5853; 
gross  revenue,  ^^52^ 

TenkaraL— Town  in  Tinnevelli  District,  Madras.  Lat  8*  35'  n., 
long.  78°  7'  30"  E. ;  pop.  (187 1),  5629,  living  in  1848  houses. 

Tenkarai  (or  PeHakulafd), — Headquarters  of  Penyakulam  tdluk^ 
Madura  District,  Madras.  Lat.  10*  7'  30'  n.,  long.  77'  35'  20"  e.  ; 
pop.  (187 1 ),  9613,  living  in  1568  houses. 

Tenkaraikottai  (7/Vy^£»?//a).— Village  in  Salem  District,  Madras. 
Lat  12°  i'  N.,  long.  78'  28'  E. ;  pop.  (1871),  423,  living  in  99  houses. 
A  mud  fort,  commanding  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Biramahil,  gave 
this  village  some  importance  in  the  Mysore  wars.  In  1768,  it  changed 
hands  two  or  three  times. 

Tenkisi  —  Headquarters  of  Tenkdsi  tdluk^  Tinnevelli  District, 
Madras;  situated  in  lat  8°  57'  20*^  n.,  and  long.  77*  21'  20'  e.,  a  few 
miles  from  Kuttdlam.  Tenkdsi  was  once  fortified,  but  the  fortifications 
were  destroyed  during  the  Poligir  (Pdlegir)  war.  The  place  derives 
its  name  (the  Southern  Benares)  from  its  great  sanctity.  It  possesses  a 
fine  and  much  revered  temple  on  the  main  road  to  Travancore,  and 
is  a  busy  centre  of  trade. 

Tennali  — -Town  in  Coimbatore  District,  Madras.  Lat  10'  56'  15" 
N.,  long.  77'  53'  E. ;  pop.  (1871),  7532,  living  in  2071  houses. 

TennasserillL — Division,  revenue  circle,  township,  town,  and  river 
in  British  Burma. — See  Tenasserim. 
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TepAgarh.  —  Hill  range  in  Chinda  District,  Central  Provinces; 
forming  the  highest  part  of  a  wild  mountain  region  2000  feet  above  sea 
level,  covered  with  dense  forest,  and  crowned  by  the  old  fortress  of 
Tepdgarh.  Lat  20°  29'  20*  n.,  long.  80'  34'  20"  e.  Its  massive  ram- 
parts of  undressed  stone,  flanked  by  bastions,  and  entered  through 
a  winding  gateway,  have  a  circuit  of  over  2  miles ;  and  contain  a  large 
tank,  with  a  stone  embankment  and  steps  along  the  water  face.  This 
reservoir  never  fails.  It  is  of  fabulous  depth,  and  forms  the  source  of 
the  Tepdgarhi,  which  issues  from  its  western  bank,  and  in  the  rains  be- 
comes a  roaring  torrent  South  of  the  tank  rises  an  inner  fort,  with 
lines  like  those  of  the  outer  worL  It  oontaiiis  the  ruined  palace  of  the 
Gond  chiefs  of  Tepdgarh.  The  greatest  of  the  line  was  a  prince  named 
Param  ^^^i^  who  held  the  whole  Wairdgarh  country.  Invaded  by  a 
large  force  from  Chhatisgarh,  he  defeated  them  after  a  long  fight,  but 
in  the  pursuit  he  dropped  a  slipper.  A  laggard  bore  it  to  his  Rinf ; 
and  she,  deeming  that  her  husband  had  fallen,  drove  her  chariot  into 
the  lake  and  so  died.  When  the  victorious  Rdjd  heard  this,  he  too 
drove  into  the  lake ;  and  since  then,  Tepdgarh  has  been  desolate. 

TenUL — ^Town  in  Sangli,  one  of  the  Southern  Marhatti  States, 
Bombay;  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kistna  river,  in  lat  16'' 
29'  45'  N.,  and  long.  75'  5'  30"  e.     Pop.  (1872),  7716. 

TerL — Feudatory  Subdivision  of  Kohdt  District,  Punjab,  occupying 
the  whole  southern  portion  of  the  District  Area,  12 14  square  miles; 
pop.  (1868),  65,805 ;  number  of  villages,  197.  Inhabited  by  Khataks, 
whose  chieftain,  Khwdja  Muhammad  Khdn,  K.C.S.I.,  Nawdb  of  Teri, 
holds  the  whole  Subdivision  in  jdgir.  The  country,  though  hilly,  is 
fairly  well  cultivated  The  Khataks  are  a  fine  race,  who  make  excellent 
soldiers ;  and  though  naturally  wild  and  impatient  of  control,  they  have 
settled  down  under  British  rule  into  peaceable  agriculturists  and  carriers. 

Ten. — ^Town  in  Kohit  District,  Punjab,  and  headquarters  of  the 
Teri  Subdivision;  situated  in  lat  33'  19'  n.,  and  long.  71'  7'  e.,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Teri  Toi  river.  Residence  of  the  Nawdb  of  Teri, 
jd^rddr  of  the  Subdivision.  Crowns  a  high  round  elevation,  over- 
looking the  river,  and  contains  iioo  houses,  11  mosques,  and  a  few 
shops,  all  of  which  rise  in  tiers  up  the  sides  of  the  mound.  The  bdtdr 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  town.  Chiefs  palace  and  court,  numerous 
guest-houses,  dispensary,  police  station. 

Teri. — Native  State  in  Bundelkhand,  Central  India. — See  Orchha. 

Ten  ToL  —  River  in  Kohdt  District,  Punjab ;  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  streams,  which  rise  on  the  eastern  border  of  Upper 
Miranzdi,  and  unite  about  10  miles  due  west  of  Teri  town.  Thence, 
the  river  flows  eastward  through  a  very  narrow  valley,  hemmed  in  by 
hills  which  descend  to  its  banks,  until  it  joins  the  Indus,  in  lat  33*"  17' 
N.,  long.  71'  44'  E.,  12  miles  above  Mokhad.    The  surrounding  hills 
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belong  to  the  salt-bearing  range  of  Kohdt,  and  contain  the  mines  of 
Malgin,  Jatta,  Narri,  Bahadur  Khel,  and  Kharrak. 

Terwira.  —  Native  State  in  the  Superintendency  of  Palanpur, 
Bombay ;  bounded  on  all  sides  by  States  under  the  Palanpur  Super- 
intendency— Diodar  on  the  north,  Kdnkrej  on  the  east,  Rddhanpur  on 
the  south,  and  Bhdbhar  on  the  west  Area,  loo  square  miles;  pop. 
(1872),  7338.  The  country  is  flat  and  open,  and  the  soil  sandy  and 
occasionally  black.  Only  one  harvest  is  reaped  in  the  year,  and  that 
of  common  grains.  Water  is  found  from  30  to  75  feet  below  the 
surface;  towards  the  north  it  is  brackish.  From  April  to  June  the 
heat  is  excessive,  and  fever  prevails.  This  territory  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Nawdb  of  Ridhanpur,  having  been  wrested  from  the  Wdghela 
Rdjputs  by  Nawdb  Kamil-ud-din  Khin,  about  17 15.  The  family  now 
in  possession  of  Terwira  originally  came  from  Sind.  From  the  first, 
they  appear  to  have  attached  themselves  to  the  Nawdb  of  Ridhanpur, 
serving  as  horsemen.  The  State  was  confirmed  to  Baluch  Khin,  the 
father  of  the  present  chief,  in  1822  ;  the  Nawib  of  Rddhanpur  having 
failed  to  attend  to  disprove  the  claim  before  the  Political  Superin- 
tendent of  Pilanpur.  The  present  (1876-77)  chief,  Thdkur  Nathu 
Khdn,  a  Baluch  Muhammadan,  is  forty-seven  years  of  age.  He  enjoys 
an  estimated  gross  revenue  of  ^1200. 

Terw&ra. — Principal  town  of  Terwira  State,  in  Pdlanpur  Superin- 
tendency, Bombay;  and  the  residence  of  the  chief.    Lat  24*  3'  30*  n., 

long.  71"  43'  30'  E- 

Tespnr. — Chief  town  and  administrative  headquarters  of  Darrang 
District,  Assam;  situated  in  lat.  26*  37'  15"  n.,  and  long.  92*  53'  5"  e., 
on  the  north  or  right  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Bhairavi.  Pop.  (1872),  2319.  The  town  is  built  on  a  plain, 
between  two  low  ranges  of  hills,  278  feet  above  sea  level  In  recent 
years,  the  character  of  the  houses  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town 
have  been  greatly  improved.  The  houses  of  the  European  residents 
arie  built  upon  the  hills.  In  the  native  quarter,  many  masonry  build- 
ings have  recently  been  erected  with  roofs  of  tile  or  corrugated  iron, 
superseding  the  old  thatched  wooden  huts.  There  are  the  usual  civil 
offices,  including  a  jail,  an  English  school,  and  a  charitable  dispensary. 
Around  the  court-house  are  now  lying  many  carved  stones  and  pillars, 
which  show  that  Tezpur  was  the  site  of  an  important  city  in  prehistoric 
times.  According  to  local  tradition,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  mythical 
battle  between  Bin  Rdjd  and  the  god  Krishna,  described  in  the 
poem  of  the  Prem  Sdgar,  In  the  neighbourhood  are  many  ruins  of  Hindu 
temples — massive  granite  stones  and  fine  sculptures — now  buried  in 
dense  jungle  and  forgotten  by  the  present  inhabitants.  All  these  temples 
appear  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Siva,  and  to  have  been  deliberately 
overthrown  by  the  iconoclastic  hand  of  Muhammadans.      Teq>ur  is 
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an  important  seat  of  trade,  where  the  river  steamers  touch  to  take  on 
board  tea,  and  to  leave  stores  of  various  kinds  to  be  distributed  among 
the  neighbouring  tea-gardens. 

Tha-bonng. — ^Township  in  Bassein  District,  Pegu  Division,  British 
Burma ;  extending  across  the  Arakan  Mountains  to  the  sea-coast  on 
the  west  The  whole  of  the  central,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  western, 
portion  is  mountainous  and  forest-clad.  Chief  streams  —  the  Nga- 
won  and  Bho-daw.  The  township  comprises  14  revenue  circles,  of 
which  Kweng-hla  and  Keng-lat  are  the  most  fertile.  Pop.  (1878), 
29*391 ;  gross  revenue,  ^7832.  Headquarters  at  Tha-boung,  a  village 
with  604  inhabitants. 

Tha-bonng. — Revenue  circle  in  the  township  of  the  same  name, 
Bassein  District,  British  Burma.  Bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the 
Nga-won  river.  The  country  on  the  north-west  is  mountainous  and 
forest  -  clad,  and  such  regular  cultivation  as  exists  is  found  near  the 
Nga-won  river,  and  immediately  around  the  villages.  Pop.  (1878), 
2404 ;  gross  revenue,  ;;^548. 

Tha-bye-hla. — Revenue  circle  formerly  in  the  old  Mye-nii  township, 
but  now  joined  to  Re-gyi,  Bassein  District,  Pegu  Division,  British 
Burma.  Area,  90  square  miles,  of  which  about  10  are  under  cultivation. 
Situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Da-ga.  Pop.  (1878),  8100,  extensively 
engaged  in  fishing;  gross  revenue,  ^1885. 

Tha-bye-hla.  —  Village  in  the  Kydn-pyaw  township  of  Bassein 
District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma ;  situated  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  river  Da-ga.     Pop.  (1877),  2304. 

Tha-bye-ponng-gyl — Revenue  circle  in  the  Poung-day  township 
of  Prome  District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  Pop.  (1877),  2783  ; 
gross  revenue,  ^511- 

Tha-byn. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Donabyii  township  of  Thiin-khwa 
District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  Area,  70  square  miles;  pop. 
(1877),  5728  ;  gross  revenue,  ;;^2047. 

Tha-ga-ra. — Township  of  Toung-ngiS  District,  Tenasserim  Division, 
British  Burma.  In  the  west,  the  country  is  crossed  by  numerous 
mountain  spurs,  and  clothed  with  dense  forests  of  teak,  pyeng-ma,  sha^ 
eng,  etc  On  the  east,  a  narrow  strip  of  level  plain,  partly  cultivated 
with  rice,  is  intersected  by  numerous  fair-weather  cart-tracks.  This 
township  comprises  6  revenue  circles.  Headquarters  at  Pie-td.  Pop. 
(1878),  13,018;  gross  revenue,  ^^1409- 

Tha-hpan-khyo. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Poung-day  township  of 
Prome  District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  Pop.  (1878),  2413 ; 
gross  revenue,  ^^507.     Chief  village,  Tha-hpan-khyo. 

Tha-httbL  —  Township  in  Amherst  District,  Tenasserim  Division, 
British  Burma.  Running  nprthwards  is  a  range  of  hills,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Martaban   Mountains,  which  attains  its  greatest  altitude 
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near  Tha-httin  town.  East  of  this  line  of  hills,  a  narrow  strip  of 
forest-clad  and  but  slightly  cultivated  country  is  closed  in  on  the  east 
by  the  Kyouk-tsa-rit  river,  and  lower  down  by  the  fiheng-laing,  which 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Kyouk-tsa-rit  and  DtSn-tha-mie. 
Westward  to  the  Bhf-leng  stretch  extensive  plains,  partially  under 
rice,  but  liable  to  inundation,  and  therefore  to  a  great  eictent  un- 
cultivable.  These  floods  are  due  partly  to  the  spill  of  the  Bhf-leng ; 
but  an  embankment  now  affords  some  protection  to  the  surrounding 
plain.  More  defences,  however,  are  needed,  and  the  outlet  channels 
require  improving.  The  Tha-htiin  river  flows  almost  parallel  to  the 
hills,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  their  western  side.  This  township 
is  divided  into  5  revenue  circles;  population  (1877),  21,955;  gross 
revenue,  £y%\\o, 

Tha-htlill. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Tha-httin  township  of  Amherst 
District,  British  Burma.  Pop.  (1877),  3650;  land  revenue,  ^596, 
and  capitation  tax,  ;;^753. 

Tha-htlill. — Town  in  Amherst  District,  and  headquarters  of  the 
township  of  the  same  name,  Tenasserim  Division,  British  Burma.  Pop. 
(1877),  3126.  Now  of  little  importance,  but  one  of  the  earliest  places 
mentioned  in  Talaing  history.  Some  centuries  before  Christ,  it  was 
the  capital  of  an  independent  kingdom.  According  to  native 
historians,  the  city  was  founded  in  the  17th  century  ac,  but  its  history 
is  involved  in  obscurity.  It  was  subsequently  superseded  by  Pegu, 
which  was  captured  by  A-naw-ra-hta,  King  of  Burma,  in  the  loth 
century.  The  taking  of  Tha-htdn  is  described  at  length  in  the 
Burmese  chronicles.  The  town  contains  several  pagodas,  but  most  of 
these  are  mutilated  or  in  ruins. 

Thai-gan. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Ra-thai-doung  township  of  Akyab 
District, Arakan, British  Burma.  Pop.  (i 87  7),6564;  gross  revenue, ^2250. 

Th^keswiri — Temple  upon  an  isolated  hill  in  Goilpdra  District, 
Assam;  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Durgl  Its  construction  indicates 
great  engineering  skill  in  the  architect  It  is  frequented  by  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  of  India,  especially  by  Sanyisis  or  religious  mendicants. 
The  hill  is  tenanted  by  a  colony  of  monkeys,  of  whom  two,  under  the 
name  of  king  and  queen,  are  held  peculiarly  sacred. 

Tha-khwot-peng  (or  Bassein).—TvM}i  creek  in  Rangoon  District, 
Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  It  forms  a  channel  between  the 
Rangoon  and  the  China  Bakfr  or  To  rivers,  the  entrance  on  the  side  of 
the  former  being  about  10  miles  from  its  mouth.  Thence  the  Tha- 
khwot-peng  follows  a  south-south-west  course,  and  enters  the  To  about 
2  J  miles  from  the  sea.  The  direct  distance  between  its  mouths  is  19 
miles ;  its  length,  25  miles.  During  the  rainy  season,  the  creek  has  a 
steady  current  downwards,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  affected  by 
the  tide.    Its  depth  is  about  2  fathoms  at  low  water ;  but  the  entrance 
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from  the  Rangoon  river  is  so  obstructed  by  shoals  that  steamers  have 
to  wait  for  about  half-flood  before  they  can  pass  up.  In  the  dry  season, 
the  Tha-khwot-peng  is  the  only  practicable  creek  between  Rangoon 
and  the  Irawadi  for  steamers  and  large  boats.  The  banks  are  steep, 
muddy,  and  covered  with  low  forest. 

Tll4kar^bll — One  of  the  principal  mountain  peaks  in  Orissa  ; 
situated  in  the  State  of  Keunjhar,  in  lat  22°  6'  5"  n.,  and  long.  85* 
28'  30'  E.     Height,  3003  feet  above  sea  level. 

ThiUnirdw&ra. — Northern  tah^l  of  Moraddbad  District,  North- 
western Provinces ;  consisting  of  a  submontane  tract,  lying  just  below 
the  forest-covered  tardi.  Area,  236  square  miles,  of  which  149 
are  cultivated ;  pop.  (1872),  112,913;  land  revenue,  ;£"! 8,47 7 ;  total 
Government  revenue,  ;;^  18, 7 16;  rental  paid  by  cultivators,  ^^30,714; 
incidence  of  Government  revenue  per  acre,  2s.  5f  d. 

ThAkarpuklir. — Village  in  the  District  of  the  Twenty-four  Parganis, 
Bengal,  south  of  Barsii.  Chapel  and  school  belonging  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  The  Diamond  Harbour  Canal  extends  from 
Thdkurpukur  to  KhoUkhili,  a  distance  of  23  miles. 

ThttnrtoUL — Chiefship  on  the  north-west  border  of  Riipur  District, 
Central  Provinces;  comprising  formerly  24,  but  now  77  villages,  some 
villages  above  the  Ghdts  having  been  transferred-  from  Sdletekri,  when 
the  entire  charge  of  the  Ghdts  was  made  over  to  ThakurtoUi.  The 
chiefship  now  extends  to  the  Banjar  river.  Below  the  Ghdts,  the 
country  is  hilly ;  above  them,  flat  and  well  watered.  It  has  flne  forests 
of  bije-sdl^  hard^^  din^  and  dhaura;  and  the  cultivated  area  produces 
cotton,  ikodo^  and  rice.  The  chief  is  a  Gond.  Thdkurtold  town  is 
situated  in  lat  21*"  39'  n.,  and  long.  81°  e. 

ThaL — Port  in  Koliba  District,  Bombay ;  situated  in  lat.  18'  40'  20" 
N.,  and  long.  72'  55'  55"  e.,  on  the  coast,  2  miles  north  of  Alib^gh. 
Average  annual  value  of  trade  during  the  five  years  ending  1873-74 — 
imports,  ^2910,  and  exports,  jQsTZ"^' 

Tha-le-dan. — River  in  the  Pa-doung  township  of  Prome  District, 
Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  It  falls  into  the  Irawadi  (Irrawaddy)  at 
the  village  of  Tha-le-dan,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  two  streams — ^the  North  and  the  South  Tha-le-dan. 
'fhe  first  of  these  rises  in  the  Arakan  range,  and  flows  with  a  winding 
course  through  the  hills,  receiving  the  waters  of  several  mountain 
torrents ;  and  about  4  or  5  miles  from  the  Irawadi,  it  enters  a  com- 
paratively level  and  cultivated  tract.  The  North  Tha-le-dan  is  navig- 
able during  the  rains  for  a  short  distance,  and  traverses  a  country  rich 
in  teak  and  other  forest  timber ;  its  drainage  basin  is  about  210  square 
miles.  The  South  Tha-le-dan,  which  is  impracticable  for  boats,  rises 
also  in  the  Arakan  Mountains  considerably  to  the  south  of  the  source 
of  the  North  Tha-le-dan,  and  flows  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  join 
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that  river.  Timber  is  floated  down  it  to  Ma-toung  village,  and  thence 
by  the  North  Tha-le-dan  to  the  Irawadi. 

Thalgh&t  {Kd$dr(^hdt).'-'Yz!s&  in  the  Sahyddri  Hills,  Thdna  (Tanna) 
District,  Bombay;  situated  in  lat  19"  43'  n.,  and  long.  73*  30'  e.,  65 
miles  north-east  by  north  of  Bombay  city.  The  Thalghdt  Pass  is,  for 
purposes  of  trade,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  range  of  the 
Sahyddri  Hills.  It  is  traversed  by  two  lines  of  communication,  road  and 
rail.  The  road  is  the  main  line  between  Bombay  and  Agra.  The 
railway  is  the  north-eastern  branch  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Railway.  The  summit  of  the  railway  incline  is  191 2  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  the  maximum  gradient  is  i  in  37;  and  the  extreme 
curvature,  17  chains  radius. 

Tha-lonng-byeng. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Meng-wa  township  of 
Akyab  District,  Arakan  Division,  British  Burma.  Pop.  (1^76-77), 
2519  ;  gross  revenqe,  ;;^707. 

Tlia-lli-doiUlg. — Revenue  circle  in  Ramri  Island,  Kyouk*hp}n!i 
District,  Arakan  Division,  British  Burma.  Area,  15  square  miles  ;  pop. 
(1877),  3261.  Chief  manufactures — indigo,  and  pots  for  sugar  and 
salt  boiling.     Gross  revenue  (1877),  ^^792. 

Thlkinail-de-wa. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Nga-pii-taw  township  of 
Bassein  District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  A  broken  tract,  con- 
sisting of  low  hills  reaching  back  to  the  Arakan  Yomas,  and  covered 
with  bamboo  and  tree  forest  The  south -eastern  part  includes  Long 
Island,  which  divides  the  Bassein  river  into  two  channels.  Only  the 
eastern  of  these  is  navigable  by  large  vessels,  and  in  this  are  some 
formidable  rocks.  The  Myit-tara  is  the  sole  river  of  importance 
in  the  circle.  Limestone  is  quarried  in  the  villages  of  Tha-man- 
de-wa  and   Kyouk-theng-bhaw.     Pop.   (1878),   2869;   gross  revenue, 

Tham-ban-deng. — Revenue  circle  in  Prome  District,  Pegu  Division, 
British  Burma.     Pop.  (1877),  1952;  gross  revenue,  £\2\, 

Tham-bha-ra. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Ka*ma  township  of  Thayet 
District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  Area,  13  square  miles;  pop. 
(1877),  2690;  gross  revenue,  £fi1^*  In  1858,  Re-nan-tha,  and  in 
1872,  0-shit-giSn,  were  incorporated  with  this  circle. 

Tham-bhti-la. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Mye-dai  township  of  Thayet 
District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  Area,  200  square  miles ;  pop. 
(1877),  11,034;  gross  revenue,  ;^if3o.  Products — ^rice,  sesamum, 
cotton,  maize,  plantains,  and  cutch.  A  small  force  of  frontier  police 
is  now  stationed  in  the  village  of  Tham-bhd-la.  For  some  years  after 
the  annexation,  a  detachment  of  troops  from  Thayet-myo  was  quartered 
here,  subsequently  relieved  by  a  local  battalion ;  but  the  military  were 
finally  withdrawn  in  1861. 

Tha-mi-hla.  —  Revenue    circle   in  the    U-ri-toung  (Oo-ree-toung) 
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township  of  Akj^b  District,  Arakan,  British  Buima.     Pop.  (1876-77), 
4053 ;  gross  revenue,  £l(>\> 

Tha-mi-hla-byeng. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Ra-thai-doung  township 
of  Akyab  District,  Arakan  Division,  British  Burma.  Pop.  (1877),, 
3012  ;  gross  revenue,  ^1093. 

Thammapatti  {Thummapatty). — ^Town  in  Salem  District,  Madras; 
situated  in  lat  11'  34'  40"  n.,  and  long.  78*  19'  45"  e.,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Kollamalai  Hills,  on  the  river  Smathanati.  Pop.  (1871),  53141 
dwelling  in  1052  houses.     Iron-smelting  industry. 

Th^ — ^Village  in  Kithidwdr,  Bombay;  situated  to  the  north  of 
the  main  road  from  Wadhwdn  to  Rijkot,  12  or  14  miles  north-west  of 
MulL  It  is  interesting  for  its  traditions  rather  than  for  the  few  anti- 
quarian remains  now  existing.  The  following  description  of  the  place 
is  condensed  from  an  account  supplied  to  Mr.  Burgess  by  Major  J.  W^ 
Watson  for  the  Archaological  Survey  of  Western  India : — 

Thin  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  places  in  India,  and  the  whole  of 
the  neighbourhood  is  holy  ground.  Thin  itself  derives  its  name  from 
the  Sanskrit  sthdn^  *  a  place,'  as  though  it  were  tAe  place,  hallowed 
above  all  others  by  the  residence  of  devout  sages,  by  the  magnificence 
of  its  city,  and  by  its  propinquity  to  famous  shrines,  such  as  that  of 
Trineteswaia,  now  called  Tametar,  the  famous  temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Kandola,  and  those  of  the  Snake-brethren  Visuki  and  Banduk,  now 
known  as  Wisangjf  and  Bdndii  Beli  respectively. 

Thin  is  situated  in  the  part  of  the  Province  of  Surishtra  known  as 
tlie  Deva  Panchil — so  called,  it  is  said,  from  having  been  the  native 
country  of  DraupadI,  the  wife  of  the  five  Pindava  brethren,  from  which 
circumstance  she  was  called  Panchilf;  and  because  it  is  peculiarly 
sacred,  it  is  called  the  Deva  PanchiL  Nor  is  Thin  famous  in  local 
tradition  only.  One  of  the  chapters  of  the  Skanda  Purdna  is  devoted  to 
Trineteswara  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  this  chapter  is  vulgarly  called 
the  Thdn  Purdna  or  Tarnetar  Mdhdimya,  Here  we  learn  that  the 
first  temple  to  the  Sun  was  built  by  Riji  Mindhiti  in  the  Satya 
Yug.  The  city  is  said  then  to  have  covered  many  square  miles,  and 
to  have  contained  a  population  of  36,000  Brihmans,  52,000  Vaisyas, 
72,000  Kshattriyas,  and  90,000  Siidras — in  all,  250,000  souls.  Thin 
was  visited  also  by  Krishna  and  his  consort  Lakshmf,  who  bathed  in 
the  two  tanks  near  the  town,  whence  one  has  been  called  Pritam,  a 
contraction  from  Priyatam,  'the  beloved,'  after  Krishna — so  named 
as  being  the  beloved  of  the  Gopfs;  and  the  other  Kamala,  after 
Lakshmi,  who  from  her  beauty  was  supposed  to  resemble  the  kamala 
or  lotus-blossom:  The  central  fortress  was  called  Kandola,  and  here 
was  the  celebrated  temple  of  the  Sun.  Immediately  opposite  to 
Kandola  is  another  hill,  with  a  fort  called  in  more  recent  times  Son- 
gadh ;  and  another  large  suburb  was  named  Mindvi.    Within  a  few 
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miles  was  the  shrine  of  the  three-eyed  god  Trineteswara,  one  of  the 
appellations  of  Siva ;  and  close  to  this,  the  celebrated  kund^  by  bathing 
in  which  pool  all  sins  were  washed  away.  This  kund  was  called, 
therefore,  the  Pipnisnu  or  'sin-expelling,'  as  the  forest  in  which  it 
was  situated  was  called  the  Pdpapnod-nuvana  or  the  Forest  of  the 
Sin-destroyer.  Close  to  Thin  are  the  Mdndhav  Hills,  distinguished  by 
this  name  from  the  rest  of  the  Tdngd  range,  of  which  they  form  a 
part;  and  the  remains  of  Mdndhavgadh,  such  as  they  are,  may  be 
seen  close  to  the  shrine  of  Bdndii  Beli,  the  modem  name  of  Banduk, 
one  of  the  famed  Snake-brethren.  An  account  of  the  remains  at 
present  existing,  and  a  legendary  history  of  the  snake-shrines,  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Burgess'  Arc/uBological  Survey  of  Western  India, 

Thima  {Tanna). — ^A  British  District  in  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
lying  between  i8'  47'  and  20'  23'  n.  lat,  and  between  72*  39'  and  73' 
52'  E.  long.  Area,  4052  square  miles;  pop.  (1872X  847,424.  Tanna 
District  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Portuguese  territory  of  Daman 
and  by  Surat  District ;  on  the  east  by  the  Districts  of  Ndsik,  Ahmed- 
nagar,  and  Poona ;  on  the  south  by  KoMba  District ;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Arabian  Sea. 

Physical  Aspects, — Thdna  consists  of  a  District  strip  of  low  land 
intersected  by  hilly  tracts,  rising  to  elevations  varying  from  100  to 
2500  feet.  Towards  the  east  and  north-east,  the  country  is  elevated, 
covered  with  trees,  and  but  scantily  cultivated.  Near  the  coast,  the 
land  is  low,  and,  where  free  from  inundation,  fertile.  North  of  the 
Vaitarani  river,  the  coast  gradually  gets  more  flat,  and  the  water  more 
shallow,  while  the  hills  also  recede ;  so  that,  a  little  north  of  the  great 
marsh  of  Ddbinu,  the  general  aspect  resembles  Guzerat  rather  than  the 
Konkan,  while  the  language  also  begins  to  change  from  Marathi  to 
GuzeratL  Along  the  whole  line  of  coast  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the 
villages  are  exceedingly  populous.  In  the  north-east,  the  hills  are 
covered  with  wood  and  the  valleys  very  partially  cultivated;  the 
villages  are  seldom  more  than  scattered  hamlets  of  huts,  and  the 
population  consists  mainly  of  uncivilised  aboriginal  tribes,  many  of 
whom  still  wander  from  place  to  place  as  they  find  land  or  water  to 
suit  their  fancy.  The  inland  country  south  of  the  Vaitarani  river  is 
generally  fertile,  and  in  many  parts  flourishing.  Salt  marshes  are  an 
important  feature  of  this  part  of  the  District ;  and  in  them  the  reclama- 
tion of  land  for  cultivation  is  going  on  steadily,  though  slowly.  The 
Vaitarani,  navigable  to  a  distance  of  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  is 
the  only  considerable  river.  Though  deep  and  rapid  in  the  rains,  the 
other  rivers  are  of  little  consequence ;  shallow  in  the  cold  weather, 
and, in  the  hot  season  almost  dry.  Except  the  Bassein  creek,  which 
separates  the  island  of  Salsette  from  the  mainland,  and  is  navigable 
throughout  its  whole  length,  most  of  the  inlets  of  the  sea,  though  at 
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their  mouths  broad  and  deep,  within  10  miles  of  the  coast  become 
shallow  water-courses.  There  are  no  natural  lakes;  but  the  Vehar 
reservoir,  about  15  miles  from  Bombay,  between  Coorla  and  Thdna, 
constructed  as  a  storage  lake  for  the  supply  of  water  to  Bombay 
city,  covers  an  area  of  about  1400  acres.  Along  the  coast,  the  water 
supply  is  abundant,  and,  though  brackish,  the  water  is  not  unwhole* 
some.  In  the  inland  parts,  water  can  be  had  for  the  digging ;  but  the 
people  are  so  poor  that  wells  are  few,  and  the  supply  of  water  scanty. 
There  were  in  1873-74,  626  wells  with  steps,  9718  wells  without  steps, 
1466  ponds,  and  57  dams.  Ranges  of  hills  are  found  all  over  the 
District  Among  the  most  considerable  are  those  running  through 
Salsette  from  north  to  south,  the  Matherdn  range,  the  Damdn  range, 
in  which  is  Tungar,  and  the  range  running  from  nc»th  to  south  between 
the  Vaitarani  and  the  Bassein  creek.  Besides,  there  are  several  more 
or  less  isolated  hills,  many  of  them  in  former  times  forts  of  strength  and 
celebrity.  The  two  most  striking  in  appearance  are  Mihuli  and  Malan- 
garh.  Except  in  alluvial  valleys,  the  District  consists  almost  entirely  of 
the  Deccan  trap  and  its  associate  rocks.  Limestone  and  various  stones 
for  building  piuposes  are  also  found.  Palm-trees  grow  in  abundance 
near  the  coast,  and  stunted  date-trees  are  seen  everywhere.  The 
forests  of  the  District,  which  supply  Bombay  with  a  large  quantity  of 
firewood,  yielded  during  the  year  1876-77  a  net  revenue  of  ;£^i'i,975. 
The  timber  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Christians  of  Bassein, 
Musalmans,  and  Pirsis.  Sea-fishery  is  very  productive,  so  thai  the 
fishing  castes  are  able  to  cure  and  export  to  a  large  extent. 

History, — The  territory  comprised  in  the  District  of  Thina  formed 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Peshwa,  annexed  by  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment in  18 18,  on  the  overthrow  of  Bdjf  Rio.  (For  further  information 
on  the  history  of  the  District,  see  Bo»fBAV  Presidency.) 

Population. — ^The  total  population  of  Thdna  District  (according  to 
the  Census  of  1872)  was  847,424  persons,  residing  in  2264  villages  and 
148^161  houses;  the  average  density  of  the  population  being  209  per 
square  mile.  Of  the  total  population,  439,176  were  males  and  408,248 
were  females;  proportion  of  males,  51*82  per  cent  There  were 
273,093  males  and  250,622  females  above  the  age  of  12  years; 
total  adults,  523,715,  or  6i'8o  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Out  of  the 
total  population  of  847,424,  there  were  765,886  Hindus,  38,835 
Musalmins,  3188  Pdrsis,  746  Jews,  i  Sikh,  37,029  Christians,  and 
1739  'others.'  The  Hindu  castes  are  the  same  as  in  Kolaba  Dis- 
trict. The  Christians  of  Salsette  and  Bassein,  numbering  about 
35,000,  deserve  special  notice.  They  are  the  descendants  of  the 
converts  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  his  successors  in  the  i6th  century. 
As  the  original  converts  were  not  obliged  to  give  up  caste  distinctions, 
their  descendants  have  retained  many  of  them,  and  a  Thina  Christian 
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can  still  tell  to  what  caste  his  family  belonged  before  conversion. 
Indeed,  Christians  of  the  Bhandiri,  Kumbi,  and  Koti  castes  commonly 
call  themselves  Christian  Bhandiris,  Kumbis,  or  Kotis,  as  the  case  may 
be;  and  Christians  belonging  to  different  castes  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
intermarry,  though  the  restriction  in  this  respect  is  not  so  rigid  as 
among  Hindus.     All  of  them  have  Portuguese  names ;  and  show  their 
attachment  to  the  Christian  religion  by  contributing  very  largely  to  their 
churches,  and  to  the  support  of  their  priests.     All  Christian  villages  on 
the  coast,  and  a  good  number  inland,  have  their  churches ;  and  where 
a  congregation  is  not  large  enough  to  keep  a  resident  priest,  one  priest 
serves  two  or  three  churches.      At  many  of  the  Salsette  churches 
annual  &irs  or  festivals  are  held,  to  which  the  Christians  flock  in  great 
numbers ;  and  many  Hindus  and  Pirsis  also  attend,  as  some  of  the 
shrines  have  a  reputation  for  working  cures,  which  is  not  confined  to 
Christians,  and  which  obtains  for  them  many  heathen  offerings.     The 
upper  classes  dress  as  Europeans,  the  lower  generally  with  jacket  and 
short  drawers  of  coloured  cotton,  and  a  red  cloth  cap ;  the  women  of 
the  lower  classes,  when  they  appear  at  church,  wear  a  voluminous  white 
shawl  or  mantle.    Their  houses  are  generally  tiled,  and  often  two- 
storied,  and  frequently  washed  in  colours  outside.     Many  of  these 
Christians  are  employed  as  clerks  and  shopmen  in  Bombay ;  but  they 
pride  themselves  on  differing  from  their  brethren  of  Goa  in  refusing  to 
enter  household  service.    They  live  by  cultivation,  fishing,  toddy-draw- 
ing, and  every  other  employment  open  to  similar  classes  of  Hindus. 
A  few  members  of  the  best  families  enter  the  priesthood.     In  Salsette 
very  many,  and  in  Bassein  a  few,  of  the  State  grants  to  village  head-men 
are  held  by  Christians. 

Agriculture. — Agriculture  supports  540,459  persons,  or  6377  p)er 
cent  of  the  entire  population.  The  agricultural  stock  in  State  villages 
amounted  in  1876-77  to  85,935  ploughs,  26,260  carts,  148,284  bullodcs, 
119,102  cows,  86,018  buffaloes,  2468  horses,  41,743  sheep  and  goats, 
and  61  asses.  Out  of  1,078,067  acres,  the  total  area  of  cultivable  land, 
1,012,190  acres,  or  93*88  per  cent,  were  taken  up  for  cultivation  in 
1876-77.  Of  this  area,  485,426  acres  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of 
the  remaining  526,764  acres  under  actual  cultivation  (3265  acres  of 
which  were  twice  cropped),  grain  crops  occupied  455,412  acres,  or 
86'45  P^'^  cent;  pulses,  41,774,  or  7-93  per  cent;  oil-seeds,  22,833, 
or  4 '33  per  cent. ;  fibres,  3262,  or  0*62  per  cent;  and  miscellaneous 
crops,  6748,  or  1*28  per  cent  Rice,  by  far  the  most  important  grain 
.  crop,  occupied  340,041  acres,  or  64*55  P^^  ctnX^  of  the  total  area  under 
cultivation ;  it  is  the  chief  article  of  export.  Sugar-cane  is  cultivated 
in  some  places.  Beside  the  regular  survey  tenure,  common  to  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  several  peculiar  tenures  of  land  exist  in  Thdna.  A 
considerable  number  of  villages,  chiefly  in  the  Salsette  Subdivision,  are 
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held  on  the  khoti  tenure.  The  khots^  who  are  leaseholders  of  a  certain 
number  of  villages,  obtained  their  land  from  the  British  Government  at 
an  early  period  of  its  rule.  Another  kind  of  leasehold  tenure,  known 
as  isdfat^  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  District.  An  isdfat  village  is  a 
farm  or  lease  formerly  resumable  at  pleasure,  though  not,  of  course, 
so  under  the  British  Government,  and  held  always  on  the  condition  of 
paying  the  full  assessment,  according  to  the  rates  of  the  District.  Other 
lands,  lying  either  on  the  coast  or  along  the  larger  creeks,  are  held 
on  the  shilotri  tenure.  Shilotri  lands  are  those  that  have  been 
reclaimed  from  the  sea  and  embanked,  and  the  permanence  of  which 
is  dependent  on  the  embankments  being  kept  up.  These  reclamations 
are  known  as  khdrs.  The  tenure  is  of  two  sorts.  First,  shilotri  proper, 
under  which  the  khdr  belongs  to  the  person  by  whom  it  was  reclaimed. 
The  shUotiddrs  are  considered  to  have  a  proprietary  right ;  they  let  out 
these  lands  at  will,  and  according  to  old  custom  levy  a  maund  of  rice 
per  inghd^  in  addition  to  the  assessment  for  the  repair  of  the  outer 
embankments.  The  second  class  of  shilotri  lands  are  those  in  which 
Government  either  reclaimed  the  khdrs  in  the  first  instance,  or  subse- 
quently became  possessed  of  them  by  lapse.  Except  that  they  pay  an 
extra  rate,  which  is  spent  in  repairing  the  embankments,  the  cultivators 
of  these  khdrs  hold  their  land  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  regular 
survey  tenants. 

Communications. — Along  the  sea-coast,  and  up  the  creeks,  sailing 
vessels  and  canoes  form  a  ready  means  of  communication.  In  three 
directions  the  District  is  crossed  by  railways.  To  the  north,  the  line  of 
the  Baroda  Railway  skirts  the  coast  for  a  total  distance  of  loo  miles. 
East  and  west,  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  runs  for  25  miles, 
and  then  dividing,  runs  north-east  42  miles  and  south-east  40  miles.  In 
the  north  and  east  of  the  District  there  are  no  made  roads.  But 
Salsette  is  well  supplied  with  roads,  and  two  main  lines  run  eastward, 
the  Agra  road  across  the  Thai  Pass  to  Ndsik,  and  the  Poona  road  by 
way  of  the  Bor  Pass. 

Commerce  and  Trade, — The  chief  articles  of  export  are  rice,  salt, 
woodf  lime,  and  dry  fish.  Cloth,  grain,  tobacco,  cocoa-nuts,  sugar,  and 
molasses  form  the  chief  articles  of  import.  In  1876-77,  the  total  value 
of  the  sea-borne  trade  at  the  twenty-eight  ports  in  Thdna  District  was 
;^i,893,8i2,  of  which  ^1,417,788  were  exports,  and  ^476,024  im- 
ports For  the  same  year,  the  railway  traffic  returns  show,  for  the  14 
stations  along  the  two  branches  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway, 
76,915  tons  of  export,  and  13,886  tons  of  import;  and  for  the  16 
stations  on  the  Baroda  line,  15,001  tons  of  import,  and  38,574  tons  of 
export  For  the  road  traffic,  no  details  are  available.  In  spite  of 
railway  competition,  it  is  said  that  a  considerable  through  traffic  is 
still  kept  up  along  the  Agra  and  Poona  roads.     Besides  the  ordinary 
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brass  work  and  pottery,  the  chief  industries  of  the  District  are  hand- 
loom-weaving  by  Portuguese  or  native  Christians,  and  Musalmins  of 
silk  and  cotton,  in  Thina  and  Bhiwandi,  and  spinning  and  weaving  of 
cotton  in  the  steam  factories  at  Kurla  (Coorla),  8  miles  east  of  Bombay 
city.  Of  other  industries,  there  are  a  dyeing  factory  at  Wisind,  dis- 
tilleries and  chemical  factories  at  Chembur  and  Uran,  and  a  toddy 
factory  at  Dhirdvi.  The  money-lenders  are  chiefly  Banias  of  the  class 
known  as  Mdrwiris,  Biihmans,  and  village  head-men.  Rates  of  interest 
vary  from  12  to  25  per  cent  per  annum.  Labourers  earn  from  3d.  to 
9d.  a  day,  bricklayers  and  carpenters  from  is.  to  2s.  The  ciurent  prices 
I^er  cwt.  of  the  chief  artiqles  of  food  during  1876  were — ^for  rice,  9s.  8|d. ; 
wheat,  9s.  8|d. ;  and  dhdl^  los.  2d. 

Administration, — ^The  total  revenue  raised  in  1876-77  under  all  heads, 
imperial,  local,  and  municipal,  amounted  to  ^f  254,163,  or  on  a  popub- 
tion  of  847,424  an  incidence  per  head  of  5s.  i  if  d.  The  land  tax  forms 
the  principal  source  of  revenue,  yielding  ^141,605.  The  other  princi- 
pal items  are  stamps,  excise,  forest,  and  local  funds.  The  District  local 
funds  created  since  1863  for  works  of  public  utility  and  rural  education 
yielded  a  total  of  ^^2  7,929.  There  are  9  municipalities,  containing  an 
aggregate  population  of  78,317  persons.  Their  receipts  amounted  to 
;^7ii6,  and  the  incidence  of  taxation  varied  from  ^\\.  to  2s.  3d.  per 
head.  The  administration  of  the  District  in  revenue  matters  is  entrusted 
to  a  Collector  and  5  Assistants  (of  whom  3  are  covenanted  civilians), 
and  in  judicial  matters  to  a  Judge.  For  the  settlement  of  civil  disputes 
there  are  7  courts,  and  the  number  of  suits  decided  was  6969.  Twenty- 
seven  officers  share  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  The  total 
strength  of  the  regular  police  consisted  of  808  officers  and  men,  giving 
I  policeman  to  every  1091  persons  of  the  population  and  to  every  5*6 
square  miles  of  the  area.  The  total  cost  was  ;^i 2,304,  equal  to 
^3,  OS.  8|d.  per  square  mile  of  area  and  3f  d.  per  head  of  popula- 
tion. The  number  of  persons  convicted  of  any  offence,  great  or  small, 
was  3548,  being  i  person  to  every  238  of  the  population  There  is  one 
jail  in  the  District  Education  has  widely  spread  of  late  years.  In 
1855-56,  there  were  only  16  schools,  attended  by  1213  pupils.  In 
1876-77,  there  were  154  schools,  attended  by  7565  pupils,  or  on  an 
average  i  school  for  every  14  villages.  There  is  one  library,  and  two 
vernacular  newspapers  were  published  in  1876-77. 

Medical  Aspects, — ^The  average  annual  rainfall  during  the  five  years 
ending  with  1876  was  94  inches.  The  prevailing  disease  is  fever,  the 
climate  being  exceedingly  moist  for  fully  half  the  year.  Eleven  dis- 
pensaries afforded  medical  relief  in  1876-77  to  299  in-door  and  59,907 
out-door  patients ;  and  20,066  persons  were  vaccinated  Vital  statistics 
showed  a  reported  death-rate  of  18 '66  per  thousand. 

Thina  (Tanna), — Chief  town  of  Thana  District,  Bombay,  and  a 
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station  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  20  miles  north-east 
of  Bombay  city;  lies  in  lat.  19'  11'  30*  n.,  and  long.  73*  i'  30"  e.,  and 
contains  (1872)  a  population  of  14,299.  Thdna  is  a  municipal  town, 
with  an  income  of  ^f  1516.  Besides  being  a  railway  station,  it  is  also 
a  port;  and  the  average  annual  value  of  sea  trade  is  returned  at 
^47,018  of  import  and  ;£'ii,479  of  export.  The  railway  traffic 
returns  for  1876  show  that  416,688  passengers  and  8647  ^^^^  of  goods, 
in  all,  were  carried  from  and  to  Thdna  station.  This  town  being 
about  an  hour's  journey  from  Bombay,  many  Government  officials,  as 
also  persons  of  various  other  callings,  are  enabled  to  choose  Thdna  as 
their  place  of  residence,  attending  to  their  duties  at  Bombay  during 
the  day.     Civil  hospital  and  post  office. 

ThAna. — ^Town  in  Unao  District,  Oudh;  situated  5  miles  north- 
west of  Unao  town*  Founded  by  Thdn  Sinh  and  Pdran  Sinh,  Chauhan 
Thikurs  of  Mdinpuri  in  Akbar's  time.  Fort  constructed  by  Thdn 
Sinh ;  school ;  one  small  daily  and  two  large  weekly  markets.  Pop. 
(1869),  2994,  namely,  128  Muhammadans,  149  Brihmans,  415  Kshat- 
riyas,  53  Pisfs,  179  Ahirs,  and  2070  other  tribes.  Three  masonry 
and  388  mud-walled  houses ;  mosque. 

ThiLni  Bh&W^ — Ancient  but  decaying  town  in  MuzafTamagar 
District,  North-Westem  Provinces ;  situated  in  lat  29**  35'  n.,  and  long. 
77**  27'  40''  E.,  on  a  raised  site,  near  the  lowlands  of  the  Krishna  Nadi ; 
distant  from  Muzaffamagar  town  18  miles  north-west  Pop.  (1872),  7486, 
consisting  of  3858  Hindus  and  3628  Muhammadans.  Formerly  a  large 
town,  but  the  population  has  steadily  decreased  since  the  opening  of 
new  lines  of  commerce.  Many  ruined  houses  and  decayed  Musalmin 
families.  Known  under  Akbar  as  Thdna  Bhiim,  but  derives  its  present 
name  from  a  temple  to  Bhdwini  Devi,  still  much  frequented  by  Hindu 
pilgrims.  Centre  of  disaffection  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  when 
the  Shaikhzadihs,  headed  by  their  Kizf,  Mahbiib  Alf  Khdn,  and 
his  nephew,  Inayat  Alf,  broke  into  open  rebellion.  Amongst  other 
daring  feats,  they  captured  the  Shimli  tahsil^  and  massacred  in  cold 
blood  the  113  men  who  defended  it  (14th  September  1857).  On  the 
restoration  of  order,  the  Shaikhzddahs  received  due  punishment,  and 
the  wall  of  the  town  and  eight  gates  were  levelled  to  the  ground.  First- 
class  police  station ;  branch  post  office. 

Thaadiilll — Small  hill  sanatorium  in  Hazira  District,  Punjab. 
Lat  34'  15'  N.,  long.  73'  18'  E.  Established  for  the  convenience  of 
officers  stationed  at  the  neighbouring  post  of  Abbottdbdd.  Contains 
some  European  houses  and  a  small  bdzdr. 

Thaneswar. — Sacred  town  and  place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage  in 
Umballa  (Ambdla)  District,  Punjab ;  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Saraswati  (Sarsuti),  in  lat  29*  58'  30"  n.,  and  long.  76'  52'  e.  ;  25 
miles  south  of  Ambdla.     Pop.  (1868),  7929,  consisting  of  5464  Hindus, 
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2188  Muhammadans,  and  277  Sikhs.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  towns  in  India,  connected  with  the  legends  of  the  Mahdbhdrata 
and  the  exploits  of  the  Pindava  brethren.  Hiouen  Thsang,  the  Chinese 
Buddhist  pilgrim,  in  the  7  th  century  a.d.,  mentions  Thaneswar  as  the 
capital  of  a  separate  kingdom,  1167  miles  in  circuit.  Sacked  and 
taken  by  Mahmiid  of  Ghaznf  in  loii.  On  the  rise  of  the  Sikh  power, 
Thaneswar  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mith  Sinh,  who  left  his  territories  to 
his  nephews.  On  the  extinction  of  the  family  in  1850,  the  town  lapsed  to 
the  British  Government,  and  became  for  a  while  the  headquarters  of  a 
District  Since  the  removal  of  the  civil  station,  however,  Thaneswar 
has  rapidly  declined  in  prosperity,  and  is  fast  falling  into  ruins.  The 
religious  gatherings  still  attract  large  numbers  of  pilgrims;  but  the 
sanitary  arrangements  introduced  by  the  British  authorities  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  disease  have  largely  interfered  with  the  popularity  of 
the  festivals.  The  present  town  crowns  the  summit  of  an  ancient 
mound,  near  which  rises  an  old  and  ruined  fort,  1200  feet  square  at 
the  top ;  while  a  suburb  covers  the  summit  of  a  second  mound  to  the 
west  The  sacred  lake,  a  pool  of  the  Saraswari  (Sarsuti),  forms  an 
oblong  sheet  of  water,  3546  feet  m  length  and  1900  feet  in  breadth. 
During  eclipses  of  the  moon,  the  waters  of  all  other  tanks  are  be- 
lieved to  visit  this  tank  at  Thaneswar ;  so  that  he  who  then  bathes  in 
the  assembled  water  obtains  the  concentrated  merit  of  all  possible 
ablutions.  The  country  for  many  miles  around  is  holy  ground,  and 
popular  estimate  sets  down  the  number  of  sacred  sites  connected  with 
the  Kauravas  and  Pdndavas  at  360.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year,  a 
continuous  stream  of  pilgrims  pours  towards  the  shrines  of  Thaneswar 
and  the  Kurukshetra.  The  number  of  visitors  at  the  great  festival 
formerly  amounted  to  500,000,  but  had  dwindled  away  in  1872  to 
30,00a  Trade  has  declined  since  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Road,  which  leaves  Thaneswar  several  miles  to  the  west,  though  it  lay 
on  the  route  of  the  old  Mughal  road,  and  then  formed  an  entrep6t  of 
local  traffic  The  principal  inhabitants  are  now  Hindu  priests,  who 
live  upon  the  contributions  of  the  pilgrims.  Municipal  revenue  in 
i^TS'T^y  £34^9  o^  iiflcl-  pci'  hc^d  of  population  (71 14)  within  muni- 
cipal limits. 

Than-htonng. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Kii-la-dan  township  of  Akyab 
District,  Arakan  Division,  British  Burma.  Pop.  (1879),  4^09;  gross 
revenue,  ;;^ii69. 

Than-htonng. — Revenue  circle  in  Ramri  Island,  Kyouk-hpyii  Dis- 
trict, Arakan  Division,  British  Burma.  Area,  38  square  miles ;  pop. 
(1877),  2677  ;  gross  revenue,  £^6$, 

Than-lyeng. — Subdivision,  township,  and  town  of  Rangoon  District, 
British  Burma. — See  Syriam. 

Than-Iyeng-myoma. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Than-lyeng  or  Syriam 
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township  of  Rangoon  District,  Pegu,  British  Burma.  Pop.  (1877), 
4484;  gross  revenue,  ;^2i78. 

Tlia-nwon-tlia-Iiaw. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Henzada  township  of 
Henzada  District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  The  area  under  rice 
is  2505  acres.     Pop.  (1878),  2038;  gross  revenue,  ^^635. 

Thara  {Tard), — State  in  Pdlanpur  District,  Bombay. — See  Kankrej. 

Thar&d. — Chief  town  of  the  State  of  Thardd  and  Morwdra,  Bombay. 
Lat.  24'  23'  10'  N.,  long.  71'  37'  E. 

Thar&d  and  MorwtoL — Native  State  in  the  Political  Superintend 
dency  of  Pdlanpur,  Bombay.  It  extends  from  north  to  south  about  35 
miles,  and  from  east  to  west  about  25  miles.  The  State  is  situated  in 
Northern  Guzerat,  on  the  frontier  of  Rijputina ;  and  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Mdrwdr  District  of  Sdchor,  on  the  east  by  Pdlanpur 
State,  on  the  south  by  Bhdbhar  and  Terwdra  States,  and  on  the  west 
by  Wdo  State.  The  area  is  estimated  at  644  square  miles ;  and  the 
population  (1872)  was  returned  at  51,105,  occupying  123  villages.  The 
country  is  flat  and  bare.  Except  a  few  fields  of  black  loam  found  near 
the  villages,  the  soil  is  barren  and  sandy.  Only  the  common  grains  are 
grown ;  and  as  water  is  not  found. nearer  the  surface  than  from  75  to 
120  feet,  there  is  no  irrigation.  From  April  to  June,  the  heat  is  exces- 
sive. The  prevailing  disease  is  fever.  The  high-road  from  Pdli  in 
Marwir  vid  Sirohi  to  the  ports  of  Dholera  and  Mdndvi  passes  through 
the  State.  In  18 19,  harassed  by  the  inroads  of  Khosas  and  other 
plunderers,  the  Tharid  chief  sought  the  help  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment The  present  (1876-77)  chief  of  Thardd<and  Morwdra  is  named 
Thikur  Rhengarsinh,  a  Rijput  of  the  Waghela  clan.  He  lives  at 
Thar^  and  administers  his  estate  in  person.  He  enjoys  an  estimated 
gross  revenue  of  ;;^85oo ;  and  maintains  a  retinue  of  50  horse  and 
30  foot  In  matters  of  Succession,  the  rule  of  primogeniture  obtains. 
There  is  i  school,  with  88  pupils. 

Tha-raing. — Revenue  circle  in  the  DonabytS  township  of  Thtin-khwa 
District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  Pop.  (1877),  8782 ;  gross 
revenue,  ;^285o. 

Thar  and  Pdrkar. — A  British  District  in  the  east  of  Sind,  Bombay, 
lying  between  24"  13'  and  26'  15'  n.  lat,  and  between  68'  51'  and  71* 
8'  E.  long.  Area,  12,729  square  miles;  population,  according  to  the 
Census  of  1872,  180,761.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Khairpur 
State ;  on  the  east  by  the  States  of  Jdisalmfr,  Maldni,  Jodhpur,  and 
Pdianpur ;  on  the  south  by  the  Rann  of  Cutch  (Kachchh) ;  and  on  the 
west  by  Haidardbad  (Hyderibdd)  District.  The  administrative  head- 
quarters of  the  District  are  at  Umarkot. 

PhysktU  Aspects. — The  District  of  Thar  and  Pirkar  may  be  divided 
into  two  portions — the  one  called  the  '  Pat,*  or  plain  of  the  Eastern 
Nira,  including  the  Umarkot  Subdivision ;  and  the  other  the  *  Thar,' 
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or  desert  The  former,  in  its  western  part,  rises  from  50  to  100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Sind  plain,  and  some  of  the  sandhills  in  it  may  be 
100  feet  higher,  but  they  are  not  so  elevated  as  in  the  Thar.  Formerly 
this  part  of  the  District  exhibited  a  dry  and  arid  appearance,  owing  to 
the  insufficient  supply  of  water  in  the  Ndra ;  but  since  the  construction 
of  the  Rohri  supply  channel,  and  the  consequent  additional  flow  of 
water  brought  down  by  it,  the  valley  of  the  Nira  is  now  covered 
with  jungle  and  marsh.  Through  this  part  of  the  District  flow  the 
Eastern  Ndra  and  the  Mithrau  Canals — the  former  a  natural  channel, 
greatly  improved  of  late  years,  with  its  branches,  the  Chor  and  Thar 
Canals ;  the  latter  an  artificial  stream  running  to  the  westward  of  the 
Nira,  but  in  some  degree  parallel  to  it  for  a  distance  of  about  80 
miles.  The  Thar,  or  desert  portion  of  the  District,  consists  of  a  tract 
of  sandhills,  which  present  the  appearance  of  waves,  running  north-east 
and  south-west ;  these  hills  become  higher  towards  the  west,  and  are 
composed  of  a  fine  but  slightly  coherent  sand.  There  are  no  canals  or 
rivers  of  any  kind  in  the  Thar.  To  the  south-east,  again,  of  the  Thar 
is  the  Pirkar  tract,  which  differs  from  the  former  in  possessing  hill 
ranges  of  hard  rock,  the  highest  Keing  not  more  than  350  feet  above 
the  surrounding  level.  There  are  sandhills  also  in  this  portion 
of  the  District ;  but  towards  the  east  they  become  less  elevated,  and 
merge  at  last  into  a  large  open  plain  of  stiff  clay,  through  which,  in 
places,  limestone  occasionally  crops  out  The  peninsula  of  Pirkar, 
which  in  its  extreme  south-eastern  direction  juts  out  into  the  Rann 
of  Cutch  (Kachchh),  is  flat  and  level,  except  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town  of  Nagar  Pdrkar,  where  there  is  an  extensive 
area  of  elevated  land  known  as  the  Kirunjhar  Hills,  composed  mostly 
of  syenite  rock.  In  many  parts  of  the  District,  beds  of  rivers  long 
dried  up  are  found  intersecting  the  arid  tract  of  the  Thar ;  and  these 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  waters  of  the  Indus,  or  of  some  of 
its  branches,  once  flowed  through  it,  fertilizing  what  is  now  a  wilder- 
ness, and  finding  their  way  to  the  sea  either  by  one  of  the  eastern 
mouths,  or  through  the  Rann,  or  great  salt  marsh  of  Cutch.  Great 
quantities  of  bricks  and  pottery  have  also  been  found  in  various  places 
scattered  over  the  surface. 

The  water  system  of  the  District,  which  is  confined  solely  to  that  part 
watered  by  the  Nira,  there  being  no  canals  or  rivers  in  Thar  and  Parkar 
proper,  comprises,  in  the  first  place,  the  Eastern  Nira,  already  described 
as  being  a  natural  channel,  and  most  probably  at  some  remote  period  the 
outlet  to  the  sea  of  the  waters  of  some  great  river  like  the  Indus,  together 
with  its  branches  the  Thar,  Chor,  and  Umarkot.  Secondly,  the  Mithrau 
Canal,  commenced  in  1858-59,  in  order  to  irrigate  the  western  or  more 
elevated  portions  of  this  District,  which  the  Nira  is  unable  to  reach. 
It  is  upwards  of  80  miles  in  length  (or  with  its  branches,  1 23  miles), 
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having  its  head  in  the  Makhi  dandh.  The  cost  of  this  canal,  when 
completed,  is  expected  to  be  between  7  and  8  Idkhs  of  rupees ;  up  to 
1873-74,  it  had  cost  Rs.  738,336  (say  ;^73»833)-  The  Eastern 
Ndra  draws  its  water  mainly  from  the  floods  in  Bahdwalpur  State. 
It  has  its  first  well-marked  and  continuous  head  at  Khdri,  a  short 
distance  from  the  town  of  Rohri,  and,  after  passing  through  Khairpur 
State,  enters  the  Ndra  valley  near  the  village  of  Mithrau,  from  the 
large  Makhi  dandh  previously  mentioned.  Hence  it  skirts  the  sand- 
hills as  far  as  Sayyid  Ghuldm  Nabi-ka-Got,  after  which  it  continues 
its  course  to  the  southward,  passing  near  Nabisar  and  Kawdkot. 
Before  the  construction,  in  1859,  of  the  Rohri  supply  channel,  which 
now  throws  a  regular  body  of  water  into  the  Ndra,  the  quantity  in  this 
latter  stream  was  mainly  dependent  upon  the  strength  of  the  floods  or 
Uis  from  Bahdwalpur  State.  Years  would  sometimes  elapse  without 
any  water  at  all  finding  its  way  into  the  Ndra,  while  high  floods 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  experienced  for  a  series  of  seasons. 
The  people  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Ndra  believed,  and,  indeed, 
maintain  to  this  day,  that  the  supply  was  cut  off  by  an  artificial  bandh 
or  dam  constructed  by  Fateh  Muhammad  Ghori,  a  Jdgirddr,  in  the 
year  1838 ;  and  Captain  Rathbome,  Collector  of  Haidardbdd  (Hyder- 
dbad),  in  1843  made  an  official  report  to  the  same  effect  But  no  one 
could  find  the  bandhy  and  Captain  (now  Colonel)  Fife,  R.E.,  in  1850 
proved  that  no  such  bandh  ever  existed  After  the  opening  of  the 
supply  channel  at  Rohri,  much  of  the  flood  water  was  expended 
in  filling  up  the  numerous  depressions  called  dandhs  or  koldbs, 
which  line  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ndra  like  a  fringe  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  course.  They  are  very  deep,  and  extend  some 
miles  into  the  desert  To  prevent  this  supply  from  being  lost,  strong 
embankments  were  thrown  across  the  feeding  channels  leading  to 
the  dandhs^  and  the  water  was  thus  forced  into  the  plain.  It  was, 
however,  in  a  few  years  found  that  this  annual  flooding  caused  great 
damage  by  converting  the  country  into  a  jungly  swamp ;  and,  to  correct 
this,  excavations  were  made  in  the  bed  of  the  Ndra  itself,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  flow  of  the  water  southwards.  A  series  of  embankments 
on  the  right  bank  were  also  erected  to  arrest  the  overflow  of  the  water, 
regular  cultivation  being  made  to  depend  on  distributing  channels,  instead 
of  on  flood  water,  which  latter  plan,  though  offering  great  facilities 
for  raising  crops,  was,  at  the  same  time,  both  precarious  and  wasteful. 
These  remedies  are  still  in  progress.  In  the  Sdnghar  tdluk  two  canals, 
the  Dimwdh  and  the  Heranwdh,  branch  off  from  the  Ndra ;  the  former 
has  its  head  in  the  Makhi  dandh. 

In  the  Thar  portion  of  the  District  is  a  salt  lake  called  the  Mokhdi, 
from  which  large  quantities  of  salt  are  obtained  ;  but  the  cost  of  carriage 
and  scarcity  of  forage  have  hitherto  prevented  its  exportation  to  the 
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Sind  markets.  The  present  system  is  to  levy  a  duty  on  salt  of  8 
dnnds  per  maund.  In  the  Pdrkar  tract  between  the  Thar  and  the 
Rann,  the  soil  is  composed  of  the  debris  of  syenite  rocks,  of  which 
the  Kirunjhar  Hills,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nagar  Parkar,  are  composed. 
The  wild  animals  found  in  the  District  are  the  hog^  pharho  or  hog- 
deer,  chinkdra^  wolf,  jackal,  fox,  jungle-cat,  hare,  mungoose,  otter,  etc 
Among  birds  are  goravas  (bustard),  //7i/r,  geese,  wildfowl  of  many 
varieties,  such  as  the  mallard,  widgeon,  whistling  teal,  snipe,  coot, 
water-hen,  adjutants,  pelicans,  flamingoes,  and  various  kinds  of  wading 
birds.  Other  birds  found  are  the  grey  and  black  partridge,  sand-grouse 
of  several  varieties,  plover  and  quail,  the  eagle,  vulture,  kite,  several  kinds 
of  hawk,  crows,  owls,  etc  Snakes  are  very  common,  especially  in  the 
hot  season.  The  wild  hog,  black  partridge,  and  waterfowl  are  only 
met  with  in  the  Nira  tract  The  g&rkhar  or  wild  ass  frequents  the 
Pirkar,  and  the  hyaena  and  lynx,  the  Thar.  The  desert  ponies  are 
hardy  and  well  made.  Camels  and  homed  cattle  are  bred  extensively 
in  the  desert ;  large  herds  of  the  latter  are  annually  driven  to  Guzerat 
for  sale.  The  fisheries  of  the  District  are  confined  entirely  to  the  Ndra 
and  the  dandhs  fed  by  it,  the  fish  most  commonly  caught  being  the 
jerki  sifigdra^  dambhro^  markoy  pcpri^  gandafty  goj  (eels),  chitori^  hailiy 
makar^  painOy  and  kuro.  The  yearly  revenue  derived  by  Government 
from  the  Ndra  fisheries  averages  about  £aoo»  I^c  number  of  canals 
in  Thar  and  Pirkar  District  is  13 ;  total  length,  254  miles. 

History, — ^Very  little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the  District  It 
is  not  many  years  since  the  desert  portion  and  Pdrkar  were  under  the 
exclusive  administration  of  the  Political  Agent  in  Cutch  (Kachchh). 
The  Soda  Rijputs,  the  upper  class  of  the  District,  who  are  said  to  be 
descended  from  Parmar  Soda,  are  supposed  to  have  come  into  this  part 
of  Sind  from  Ujjain  about  1226  A.D.,  when  they  quickly  displaced  the 
rulers  of  the  country.  'Other  authorities,  however,  state  that  they 
did  not  conquer  the  country  from  the  Silmras,  the  dominant  race, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  The  Sodas,  in  their  turn, 
succumbed  to  the  Kalhoras  about  1750  A.D.,  since  which  period  the 
District  has  been  subject  more  or* less  to  Sind  On  the  fall  of  the 
Kalhora  dynasty,  it  came  under  the  domination  of  the  Tdlpurs,  who 
built  a  series  of  forts  in  order  to  overawe  the  warlike  population.  In 
the  Mitti  and  Islimkot  tracts,  the  Tdlpurs  are  said  by  Raikes  to 
have  exacted  two-fifths  of  the  produce  of  the  land ;  but  no  regular  re- 
venue S3rstem  was  introduced  till  the  years  1830  and  1835,  when  dis- 
turbances at  once  took  place.  The  Mfrs  sent  a  large  force  to  reduce 
the  people  to  submission,  and  several  chiefs  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
not  released  until  they  had  paid  heavy  fines.  The  Thar  and  Pdrkar 
District  was  for  a  long  time  the  headquarters  of  banditti  who  made 
plundering  excursions  into  Cutch  and  other  neighbouring  Districts. 
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On  the  conquest  of  Sind  by  the  British  in  1843,  ^^^  inhabitants  of 
this  District  evinced  a  desire  to  be  placed  under  Cutch ;  and  with  this 
view  the  divisions  of  Balidri,  Dipla,.Mittiy  Isldmkot,  Singdla,  Virdwdh, 
Pitapur,  Bojdsar,  and  Pdrkar  were  in  1844  made  over  to  that  State. 
Umarkot,  Gadra,  and  other  tracts  on  the  Ndra  became  a  portion  of 
the  Haidardbdd  CoUectorate,  or  rather  formed  part  of  the  Deputy 
Collectorate  of  Mfrpur.  All  emoluments  from  revenue-free  lands  en- 
joyed hy  patels  or  head-men,  as  well  as  cesses  on  Hindu  marriages,  were 
abolished,  and  the  chiefs  were  further  forbidden  to  bear  arms.  In 
consequence,  it  would  seem,  of  these  prohibitions,  the  District  was  in 
1846  represented  to  be  in  open  rebellion;  but  quiet  was  soon  after 
restored,  and  the  Soda  Rijputs,  who  appear  to  have  been  the  prime 
movers  in  this  disturbance,  were  called  upon  by  Government  to  state 
their  grievances,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  outline.  They  con- 
tended for  their  right  of  lev3ring  a  tax  of  26^  rupees  on  every  marriage 
among  the  Krar  Banias,  and  also  a  fee  of  i  rupee's  worth  of  cloth  for 
enforcing  debts  due  to  that  caste.  They  complained  that  the  fields 
they  formerly  enjoyed  revenue  free  were  either  reduced  in  number  or 
taken  away  altogether  from  them,  and  they  n&aintained  that  in  times 
of  scarcity  they  were  entitled  to  exemption  from  all  payment  of  duties 
on  opium  and  grain.  They  asserted  their  right  as  Sodas  to  receive 
food  when  travelling  from  Banias  without  any  payment,  and  that  this 
caste  was  also  bound  to  supply  them  with  bedsteads  and  coverlets. 
They  further  desired,  as  formerly,  to  be  permitted  to  receive  a  portion 
of  the  Umarkot  customs.  The  Government,  in  reply  to  this  list  of 
grievances,  allowed  the  Sodas,  as  compensation  for  the  fees  derived  by 
them  from  the  Krar  Banias,  the  annual  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  the 
sum  of  14,000  rupees,  and  permitted  several  of  the  tribe  to  hold  a 
certain  number  of  fields  revenue  free,  provided  they  undertook  to  culti- 
vate them.  They  were  also  granted  a  share  in  the  Umarkot  customs, 
but  the  rest  of  their  demands  were  not  complied  with.  In  1850,  the 
Umarkot  and  Ndra  divisions  were  leased  out  to  Soda  zaminddrs  on 
a  light  settlement;  and  at  the  end  of  1854,  the  Commissioner  of  Sind, 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Bartle)  Frere,  introduced  in  the  Thar  a  fixed  assess- 
ment on  a  ten  years'  lease.  Before  that  time,  the  Government  share  was 
fixed  annually  after  an  inspection  of  the  fields  and  an  estimate  of  the 
crop.  In  1856,  the  desert  portion  of  the  District,  together  with  Pdrkar, 
which  had  been  administered  by  the  Assistant  Political  Agent  in  Cutch 
since  1844,  was  incorporated  in  the  Province  of  Sind.  In  1859,  a 
rebellion  broke  out  in  the  District,  necessitating  the  despatch  of  a  military 
force  under  Colonel  Evans  from  Haidardbdd  to  quell  it  This  officer  in 
the  month  of  May  of  that  year  occupied  the  town  of  Nagar  Pdrkar,  and 
captured  the  Rind,  driving  back  in  the  following  month  a  large  body  of 
Kolis,  who  had  ventured  to  attack  the  place.   The  Kind  and  his  minister 
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were  in  1868  both  tried  for  sedition,  and  convicted,  the  former  being 
sentenced  to  14  years'  and  the  latter  to  10  years'  transportation. 
From  that  period  down  to  the  present  time,  Thar  and  Pirkar  has 
enjoyed  peace  and  quietness. 

Population, — ^The  population  of  Thar  and  Pirkar  District,  according 
to  the  Census  of  1872,  is  180,761  persons,  which,  on  an  area  of 
12,729  square  miles,  gives  an  average  density  of  only  14  persons  to 
the  square  mile.     The  number  of  Musalmins  is  returned  as  96,604, 
and  of  Hindus,  62,500 ;  the  Christian  community  numbers  35 ;  and 
other  castes  and  tribes,   21,622.      These  latter  comprise  no  doubt 
Kolis,  Mengwars,  Rahtors,  and  others,  who  might  have  been  included 
among  the  Hindu  castes.    Bdjra  is  the  staple  food  of  the  people, 
and  milk  is  a  common  article  of  diet.    The  Soda  tribe,  formerly  the 
dominant  race  in  Thar  and  Pirkar,  are  of  Rijput  origin,  and  war- 
like in  character.    The  Khosas  are  fine,  robust,  martial  men,  inured  to 
fatigue  and  hard  fare.    They  are  brave  and  enterprising,  but  slothful 
and  improvident     Chief  among  the  nomadic  tribes  in  the  District  are 
the  Udejas,  who  came  originally  from  Sind ;  they  are  a  fine,  athletic 
race,  and  well  behaved,  and  have  for  some  time  past  turned  their 
attention  to  agricultural  pursuits.     The  Bhfls  rank  very  low  in  the 
social  scale,  and  are  much  addicted  to  theft    Taken,  however,  as  a 
whole,  the  inhabitants  of  Thar  and  Pirkar  are  a  peaceable  people, 
neither  so  litigious  nor  so  quarrelsome  as  their  Sind  neighbours.     They 
place  great  reliance  on  panchdyats^  or  village  arbitration  committees. 
The  language  spoken  in  the  District  is  a  mixture  of  Sindi  and  Kachchhi ; 
formerly,  when  Thar  and  Pirkar  was  under  the  administration  of  the 
Political  Agent  at  Cutch,  all  written  correspondence  was  carried  on 
in  the  Guzerathi  language.    There  are  1 1  municipalities  in  the  District, 
namely,  Umarkot,  Nabisar,  Khipra,  Sanghar,  Chachra,  Gadra, 
MiTTi,  IsLAMKOT,  Nagar  Parkar,  Virawah,  and   DiPLA.      Total 
population  within  municipal  limits  (1872),  19,560;  aggregate  municipal 
income  (1876-77),  ;^2557  ;  incidence  of  taxation,  is.  8^d.  per  head. 

Antiquities^  etc, — The  remains  of  several  old  temples  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  Pirkar  portion  of  the  District.  One  of  these  is  a  Jain  temple,  14 
mDes  north-west  of  Viriwih,  which  contains  an  idol  of  great  sanctity 
and  repute  known  under  the  name  of  Gorcha.  Near  the  same  town, 
also,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city  called  Pira  Nagar,  covering  6 
square  miles  in  area.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  founded  by  Dharma 
Sinh,  but  at  what  period  is  not  known,  and  to  have  been  very  wealthy 
and  populous  \  its  final  decay  is  said  to  have  taken  place  some  time 
during  the  i6th  century.  The  ruins  of  5  or  6  Jain  temples  still 
exist,  displaying  some  excellent  sculpture  and  beautifully  executed 
designs.  Another  ruined  city  is  Rata-kot,  situate  on  the  Nara,  south 
of  the  town  of  Khipra,  and  distant  about  20  miles  from  the  village  of 
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Rinahu.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  a  ruinous  condition  for  the 
past  500  years,  and  to  have  been  originally  founded  about  nine  centuries 
ago  by  a  Mughal  named  Rata.  There  are  several  forts  in  different 
parts  of  the  Dbtrict,  such  as  those  of  Islimkot,  Mitti,  and  Singala;  but 
they  are,  comparatively  speaking,  of  modem  erection,  having  been  built 
for  the  most  part  under  the  Tdlpur  dynasty.  They  are  now  fast  falling 
into  decay,  and  the  materials  are  used  for  building  purposes. 

A  fair  is  held  yearly  at  the  town  of  Pithora,  near  Akri,  in  the  month 
of  September,  in  honour  of  Pithora,  a  spiritual  guide  among  the  Meng- 
war  community,  and  is  attended  by  about  9000  people,  principally  of 
that  tribe.  Several  other  small  fairs  are  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
District 

Agriculture, — There  are  throughout  Thar  and  Pirkar  District  three 
seasons  in  which  agricultural  operations  are  carried  on,  viz.  kharif^ 
raM,  and  addwah ;  but  the  times  of  sowing  and  reaping  differ  some- 
what in  the  Ndra  tracts  from  those  in  the  Thar  or  desert  portion  of 
the  District  These  differences  can  be  best  exhibited  in  a  tabular  form, 
and  the  two  following  tables  are  accordingly  given,  which  show  also  the 
various  crops  produced  in  each  season : — 


Nara  Tracts. 


0 

Hme  when 

Description  of  Crop. 

Seasons. 

1 

Sown. 

Reaped. 

1.  Khary^     . 

* 

1 

2.  I^adf 

3.  AddivoA   . 

June  to  middle 
of  August. 

Middle  of  Sep- 
tember and 
October. 

February. 

Middle  of  Octo- 
ber to  middle 
of  December. 

January  and 
February. 

April  and  May. 

Rice,  Jodr,  M/ra,  ///,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  hemp,  etc. 

Wheat,  barley,  sin\jdm6A0, 
and  kumha. 

Cotton,  jodrj   mdng^   and 
melons. 
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Seas(Mis. 

Time  when 

• 

Description  of  Crop. 

Sown. 

Reaped. 

1.  Kharif     . 

2.  RaH 

3.  Addwah   . 

1 

1 

June  and  July. 

October        and 

November. 
January. 

October  and 
November. 

March  and 
April. 

May  and  June. 

Rice, /<?4r,  bdjra,  tU^  Mting^ 

and  tobacco. 
Wheat,      barley,    jdmbho^ 

sirsd,  and  kurar. 
Cotton,  jodry   mting^    and 

water-melons. 
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The  prevailing  soil  is  a  light  loam  called  by  the  natives  gasar — ^a 
medium  between  stiff  clay  and  fine  sand.  Salt-pans  are  worked  to 
a  small  extent  near  Bakir.  Soda,  or  khdra  chdniah,  is  obtained  from 
the  dandhs  and  exported  ;  and  chiroli^  a  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum,  is 
found  near  Ghulim  Nabi-jo-got.  In  the  Umarkot  plains,  there  is  a 
very  large  extent  of  pat  or  salt  waste,  especially  on  the  north-west  side, 
bordering  on  Khipra  and  Hila.  All  along  the  Ndra  are  dandhs  for 
about  56  miles,  from  which  much  salt  is  produced,  mostly  used  for  the 
curing  of  fish.  In  the  Dipla  and  Mitti  tdluks^  extensive  salt  lakes 
contain  almost  unlimited  supplies  of  this  mineral  The  chief  vegetable 
products  of  Thar  and  Pirkar  are  rice,  jodr^  bdjra^  cotton,  oil-seeds,  mung^ 
(Phaseolus  mungo),  ///,  tobacco,  etc  ;  pulses,  fruits,  and  vegetables  are 
also  grown.  Wild  products  include  elephant  grass  (Typha  elephantina), 
from  which  pankahs  or  hand-fans  are  made ;  pdbban  or  lotus  plant, 
and  various  grasses  from  which  ropes  and  mats  are  manufactured. 
Of  the  total  area  of  the  District  in  1873-74,  262,477  acres  were  returned 
as  cultivated;  686,723  acres  as  cultivable;  and  7,198,467  acres  as  un- 
cultivable  waste :  total,  8,147,667  acres. 

Means  of  Communication. — ^Travelling  in  the  Thar  or  desert  portion 
of  the  District  is  very  tedious  and  difficult,  owing  to  the  sandhills  which 
have  constantly  to  be  crossed.  Umarkot,  the  chief  town,  has  com- 
munication with  Haidardbdd  (Hyderdbdd)  by  a  good  road,  which  is 
bridged  throughout,  except  where  it  crosses  the  Eastern  Nira  between 
Garhur  and  Saseb-ke-thal.  The  Government  telegraph  line  connecting 
Haidardbdd  with  Disa  (Deesa)  runs  through  Thar  and  Pirkar  via 
Umarkot,  where  there  is  an  office.  The  postal  line  from  Haidaribdd  to 
Bombay  viA.  Ahmeddbid  also  passes  through  the  District  There  are 
9  ferries,  all  on  the  Ndra. 

Commerce,  etc. — The  exports  from  Thar  and  Pirkar  consist  principally 
of  grain,  wool,  gH,  camels,  homed  cattle,  hides,  fish,  salt,  chdniha^  and 
pan  or  pana^  a  kind  of  reed  from  which  pankahs  are  made.  The  grain, 
chiefly  rice  and  wheat,  oil-seeds,  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep  are  sent  to 
Guzerat,  Pdlanpur,  and  Jodhpur ;  hides  and  wool  to  Haidardbid ;  ghi 
to  Cutch  (Kachchh)  and  Guzerat ;  and  salt,  fish,  chdniha,  and  pan  to 
Haidardbdd  and  Karichi  (Kurrachee).  The  chief  imports  are  cotton, 
metals,  dried  fruits,  dyes,  piece-goods,  silk,  sugar-candy,  and  tobacco. 
The  manufactures  of  this  District  consist  of  woollen  blankets  and  bags, 
camel  saddles  and  covers,  and  coarse  cotton  cloths. 

Administration, — ^The  chief  revenue  and  judicial  authority  in  Thar 
and  Pdrkar  is  vested  in  a  Political  Superintendent,  who  in  his  judicial 
capacity  exercises  the  powers  of  a  Magistrate  of  a  District,  and  has, 
besides,  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  a  judge.  Under  him  is  an  Assistant 
Political  Superintendent,  who  in  his  judicial  capacity  exercises  the 
powers  of  a  first-class  subordinate  Magistrate,  and  tries  civil  cases  up  to 
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500  rupees  in  value ;  there  are  also  7  m&khtidrkdrsi  each  having  the 
powers  of  either  a  first  or  second  class  Magistrate,  and  empowered 
to  decide  civil  cases  up  to  200  rupees  in  value  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions.  Civil  courts  are  situated  at  Umarkot,  Chdchra,  Mitti, 
Nagar  Parkar,  Dipla,  Khipra,  and  Singhar.  The  imperial  revenue  of 
Thar  and  Parkar  District  in  1873-74  was  ;f  31,203,  and  the  local 
revenue,  ^^2701.  The  land  tax  supplied  ;£2 3,384,  and  the  next  largest 
items  are  drugs  and  opium,  which  yielded  £^\Z2/^  In  the  same  year, 
there  were  14  Government  and  aided  schools,  with  761  pupils.  The 
police  force  numbered  502  men,  of  whom  377  were  mounted  on  horses 
and  camels,  107  were  rural  and  18  municipal  police.  There  is  thus  i 
policeman  to  every  358  of  the  population.  The  crime  most  rife  in  this 
District,  as  in  Sind  generally,  is  cattle-lifting.  The  number  of  such  cases 
in  1874  was  77  ;  other  thefts  numbered  69 ;  murders,  4 ;  hurts,  assaults, 
and  use  of  criminal  force,  116;  receiving  stolen  property,  29;  house- 
breaking, 9;  highway  robberies,  2;  other  criminal  offences,  231.  The 
number  of  civil  suits  in  the  same  year  (1874)  was  269 — value,  ;£29oi ; 
of  these,  235  were  suits  for  money.  The  only  jails  in  the  District  are 
the  permanent  subordinate  ones  at  Nagar  Pdrkar,  Khipra,  Singhar, 
Mitti,  Dipla,  and  Chichra. 

Climate, — The  climate  of  Thar  and  Pdrkar  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  Cutch  (Kachchh),  and  is  subject  to  great  variations  of 
temperature,  being  excessively  hot  in  the  summer  and  very  cold  in 
the  winter,  the  cold  increasing  as  the  sandhills  are  approached. 
From  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of  February,  the  weather 
is  pleasant  and  bracing,  after  which  the  hot  winds  set  in,  accompanied 
with  heavy  dust-storms.  The  glare  and  heat  during  the  summer  months 
are  intense.  The  mean  annual  temperature  (1869-74)  at  Umarkot  is 
79*  F.,  at  Nagar  Pirkar  85%  and  at  Mitti  77'  F.  The  rainfall  is 
not  equable  throughout  the  extensive  area  of  the  District,  being  heavier 
in  Pirkar  than  in  either  the  Nira  or  Umarkot  tdluks.  The  average 
yearly  fall  in  the  towns  of  Umarkot,  Nagar  Pdrkar,  and  Mitti,  during 
nine  years,  was  found  to  be  9*17,  17*18,  and  9*66  inches  respectively. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  rainfall  is  heavier  than  in  other  parts  of  Sind. 
The  prevalent  diseases  are  fevers  and  rheumatism ;  small-pox  has  at 
times  committed  great  havoc.  Cholera  visited  this  District  in  a  severe 
form  in  1869,  causing  serious  mortality.  The  desert  portion  of  Thar 
and  Pirkar  is,  however,  exceptionally  free  from  epidemic  disease. 
There  are  3  dispensaries — ^at  Umarkot,  Mitti,  and  Nagar  Pirkar. 

Tha-ra-waw-tonng-let. — Revenue  circle  in  Henzada  District,  Pegu 
Division,  British  Burma ;  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irawadi  river, 
and  is  subject  to  inundation.  Pop.  (1877),  8122;  gross  revenue, 
;;C2i44. 

Tha-re-kl&n-boimg. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Naaf  township  of  Akyab 
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District,  Arakan  Division,  British  Burma.  Pop.  (1877),  41  n;  gross 
revenue,  ^^1071. 

lUMA-gllAt. — ^Village  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Khisi  Hills,  Assam, 
on  the  main  road  from  Cherri  Piinji  to  Sylhet ;  police  outpost  and  ddk 
bungalow. 

Tliarrawaddy  {Tharaw€Uti), — District  of  British  Burma,  formed  in 
April  1878,  and  consisting  of  that  portion  of  Henzada  District  east  of 
the  Irawadi  river. — Su  Henzada  District. 

Th&rn  BhAh. — Town  in  Haidaribid  District,  Sind ;  situated  7  miles 
north-west  from  Naushahro,  on  the  Naulikhi  Canal,  which  is  here 
navigable  by  large  boats.  Pop.  (1872),  2219,  of  whom  654  are 
Muhammadans  of  the  Memon  and  Kuri  tribes,  414  Hindus,  chiefly 
of  the  Lohino  caste,  the  remainder  being  mainly  Sikhs.  Municipal 
revenue  (1873-74),  ^£^219.  Headquarters  of  the  Deputy  Collector  of 
the  Naushahio  Sub-District,  and  of  a  tappaddr.  Jail,  market,  travellers' 
rest-house,  and  school  Manufacture  of  coarse  country  cloth ;  cotton 
twist  and  goat's  hair  cloth  are  also  made.  Grain  is  largely  exported  to 
Sukkur  by  boat     Lat  26'  57'  n.,  long.  68'  8'  e. 

ThatUL  TirwA.— Southern  tahsU  of  Famikhibdd  District,  North- 
western Provinces,  consisting  of  a  portion  of  the  central  Dodb  uplands, 
watered  by  a  branch  of  the  Ganges  Canal.  Area,  388  square  miles, 
of  which  198  are  cultivated;  pop.  (1872),  153,450;  land  revenue, 
;£22,773;  total  Government  revenue,  ;^24,556;  rental  paid  by  culti- 
vators, ;£44,63o. 

Thato.— Subdivision  and  town  in  Karachi  (Kurrachee)  District, 
Sind.     See  Tatta. 

Tha-tsL  —  Revenue  circle  in  the  Henzada  township  of  Henzada 
District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  Pop.  (1878),  4302;  gross 
revenue,  ;^i497. 

Thayet  (Thayet-myo), — A  District  in  the  Pegu  Division,  British 
Burma.  Area,  2397  square  miles;  population  (1872),  156,816  souls. 
Bounded  on  the  north  by  Independent  Burma;  on  the  east  byToung- 
ngil  District ;  on  the  south  by  Prome ;  and  on  the  west  by  Sandoway. 
Lying  immediately  south  of  the  independent  kingdom  of  Burma, 
Thayet  District  touches  the  frontier  line  of  the  Province,  demarcated 
in  1853  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  after  the  annexation  of  the  Delta  of  the 
Irawadi  (Irrawaddy).  The  Governor-General  directed  that  the  frontier 
should  run  as  nearly  as  possible  due  east  and  west  from  Mye-dai,  where 
the  British  had  their  most  advanced  post  The  northern  boundary 
of  Thayet,  from  the  Arakan  to  the  Pegu  Yoma  range,  is  almost  93  miles 
in  length.  The  most  northerly  point  is  marked  by  a  pillar,  situated  in 
lat  19*  29'  3*'  N.,  which  bears  inscriptions  in  Burmese  and  English 
characters.  The  administrative  headquarters  of  the  District  are  at 
Thavet-mvo  Town. 
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Physical  Aspects. — The  District  of  Thayet  differs  considerably  from 
the  rest  of  Pegu,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  no  wide  open  plains,  or  tracts 
of  virgin  soil,  such  as  may  be  seen  lower  down  the  valley  of  the  Irawadi. 
On  the  east  and  west  are  the  Pegu  and  Arakan  Yoma  ranges  respectively ; 
and  the  face  of  the  country,  where  it  does  not  rise  into  mountains,  is 
everywhere  broken  by  low  ranges  of  hills,  many  of  which  are  barren 
and  destitute  of  all  vegetation.  In  the  intervening  valleys,  the  hus- 
bandman reaps  a  precarious  harvest,  with  much  greater  trouble  and 
expense  than  have  to  be  undergone  farther  south.  The  Arakan 
Yomas  in  this  District  do  not  exceed  5000  feet  in  height,  their  most 
elevated  points  being  Kyi-doung  on  the  northern  frontier  liiie^  Nat-ii- 
doung  and  Shwe-doung-moung-hnit-ma,  a  double  peak.  The  fiirious 
storms  which  sweep  along  the  higher  slopes  of  these  mountains  keep 
them  bare  of  large  timber;  but  from  a  few  hundred  feet*  below  the 
summit,  their  sides  are  covered  with  bamboos  and  fine,  trees*  Major 
Allan,  when  laying  down  the  frontier  line  of  the*  District^  ascended  the 
Kyi-doung  peak,  and  described  the  Arakan  Yomas  as  being  very 
picturesque,  and  watered  by  numerous  streams.  Four  passes  cross 
this  range  into  Sandoway;  but  these  can  only  be  used  by  persons 
on  foot,  and  in  the  dry  season.  The  most  southern  leads  from  Kaing- 
gyi-myoung  in  the  Ka-ma  township  up  the  ravine  of  the  Ma-de  stream 
to  the  village  of  Mai-za-K  in  Arakan,  a  distance  of  between  30  and  40 
miles.  Another  route  leads  northwards  from  Rwa-thit  to  the  police 
post  of  Meng-dai  on  the  La-mil  river,  a  distance  of  30  miles.  The 
third  and  fourth  routes  lie  close  together,  and  are  known  by  the  same 
name,  Ma-L  They  lead  from  the  villages  of  Reng-rwa  and'  Kaing-gyi 
to  Leng-di  in  Sandoway.  The  Eastern*  or  Pegu  Yoma  range*in  Thayet 
District  nowhere  attains  a  height  of  over  2000  feet  above  sea  level. 
Its  slopes  are  clothed  with  dense  forest,  and  in  the  valleys  and  ravines 
water  is  found  all  the  year  round.  These  mountains  are  traversible  at 
almost  all  points  in  the  dry  season  by  foot-passengers,  and  by  unladen 
cattle  and  elephants. 

The  principal  river  of  the  District  is  the  Iit/iWADi,  which  traverses 
Thayet  from  north  to  south,  entering  it  at  the  frontierof  the  Province,  and 
passing  into  Prome  District  near  Prome  town.  Its  maximum  breadth 
here  is  about  3  miles ;  its  banks  are  everywhere  high,  and  nowhere  in 
Thayet  liable  to  floods.  The  dry-weather  channel  varies  during  the 
course  of  years,  but  the  variations  generally  are  slow.  In  1855,  when 
the  military  station  of  Thayet-myo  was  formed,  the  river  at  all  seasons 
ran  immediately  under  its  site ;  now,  in  1879,  during  the  dry  weather  a 
sandbank  half  a  mile  or  more  wide  has  formed  between  the  high  bank 
on  which  the  station  is  situated  and  the  water's  edge.  Other  instances 
of  changes  in  the  course  of  the  Irawadi  may  be  found  in  the  only 
two  islands  of  any  size  which  occur  in  the  District — Re-baw  opposite 
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the  town  of  Thayet-myo,  and  Gnyoung-beng-tshiep  between  the  village 
of  that  name  and  Ka-ma.  In  the  dry  season,  on  the  river  falling,  the 
former  is  connected  with  the  left  bank,  the  latter  with  the  right  Eighty 
years  ago,  the  river,  when  full,  flowed  on  the  other  sides  of  those  islands. 
The  navigable  channel  varies  considerably,  owing  to  the  shiftings  of  the 
sands;  yet  there  are  but  few  places,  even  when  the  river  is  at  its  lowest 
in  January,  February,  and  March,  in  which  a  fathom  of  water  cannot  be 
found.  The  shallowest  spot  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bhwot-lay,  where 
sometimes  only  4  or  5  feet  of  water  are  found  for  a  few  days  in  the 
year. 

The  drainage  from  the  two  boundary  watersheds  finds  its  way  into  the 
Irawadi  by  three  main  streams  on  the  west,  and  by  two  on  the  east : 
the  Pwon,  the  Ma-htdn,  and  the  Ma-de;  and  the  Kye-n(  and  the 
Bhwot-lay,  respectively.  The  Pwon  rises  in  Upper  Burma,  and,  entoing 
British  territory  near  the  village  of  Myeng-byeng,  joins  the  Irawadi  after 
a  few  miles,  just  above  Thayet  town.  With  a  strong  current  and 
sudden  rises  and  falls  in  the  rains,  during  the  dry  weather  it  becomes 
a  tiny  stream  running  often  beneath  banks  of  sand.  The  Ma-htdn  or 
Meng-diln  rises  north  of  British  territory  between  two  lofty  peaks  of  the 
Arakan  Mountains,  and,  flowing  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  traverses 
the  frontier  line  before  it  descends  from  the  higher  range,  and  foils  into 
the  Irawadi  just  above  Ka-ma,  after  a  course  of  150  miles ;  navigable  by 
the  largest  boats  during  the  rains.  Large  quantities  of  the  produce 
of  its  fertile  valley  are  brought  down  on  baonboo  rafts,  and  logs  of 
teak  timber  are  floated  down  singly  to  be  rafted  in  the  IrawadL  It 
has  three  main  aflluents — the  Md,  the  Hlwa,  and  the  Pa-nL  The 
Pa-nf  rises  in  Upper  Burma,  and  entering  British  territory  near  the 
village  of  Khwe-douk,  has  thence  a  direct  course  of  about  30  miles,  till 
it  joins  the  Ma-htdn  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth,  at  Tham-bha-ra; 
navigable  during  the  rains,  but  little  used  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  its 
current  and  to  its  sudden  rises  and  falls.  Of  the  two  eastern  tributaries 
of  the  Irawadi  in  this  District,  the  Kye-ni  rises  in  the  Yoma  range  in 
Upper  Burma,  and  after  flowing  for  some  distance  nearly  due  west, 
turns  south,  and  falls  into  the  Irawadi  just  below  Mye-dai.  The  Bhwot- 
lay  brings  down  a  large  volume  of  water  in  the  rains,  but  is  unnavigable 
owing  to  its  sudden  freshets  and  the  swiftness  of  its  current  Near  its 
mouth  it  is  spanned  by  a  wooden  bridge  450  feet  long,  across  which  is 
carried  the  Rangoon  and  Mye-dai  road. 

Several  salt  and  hot  springs  occur  in  Thayet  District.  Nine 
and  a  half  miles  north-north-west  from  Ka-ma  is  situated  the  spot 
where  the  curious  manifestation  known  as  the  'Spirit  Fire'  takes 
place.  This  is  caused  by  the  ignition  by  some  unknown  means 
of  the  gas  which  is  stored  up  in  subterranean  cracks.  Petroleum  is 
found  near  Pa-douk-beng,  7  mDes  north-north-west  from  Thayet-myo ; 
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also  at  Bhan-byeng,  about  9  miles  from  the  same  town.  Extensive 
lime  quarries  exist  in  the  Htiin-<loung  range,  a  few  miles  south  of 
Thayet-myo.  [For  further  details  regarding  the  geology  of  the  Dis- 
trict, see  the  Records  of  Mr.  W.  Theobald  (of  the  Geological  Survey 
oi  India),  No.  4  for  1869,  No.  i  for  1870,  and  Na  2  for  187 1.]  The 
chief  forest  trees  are  teak  (Tectona  grandis),  eng  (Dipterocarpus  tuber- 
culatus),  sha  (Acacia  catechu),  pyeng-gado  (Xylia  dolabriformis),  htauk- 
kyan  (Terminalia  macrocarpa),  >b2/->i&  (Albizzia  lebbek),  ^<?(Schleichera 
trijuga),  reng-daik  (Dalbergia  cultrata^  etc  Timber-cutting  on  the 
Government  reserves  of  teak  is  forbidden ;  pa-douk  (Pterocarpus  indicus) 
can  only  be  felled  by  persons  with  trade-permits,  who  pay  duty.  The 
principal  animals  found  in  Thayet  are  leopards,  wild  cats,  barking 
deer,  elephants,  rhinoceros,  tigers,  black  bears,  and  wild  hogs.  Silver 
pheasants  and  partridges  are  abundant  throughout  the  District 

History. — Thayet  is  but  rarely  mentioned  in  Burmese  annals.  In 
the  semi-mythical  period  of  Burmese  history,  the  country,  of  which 
Thayet  forms  a  part,  appears  to  have  been  ii^bited  by  the  Pyiis,  one 
of  the  three  tribes  from  which  the  present  Burmese  race  has  sprung, 
the  other  two  being  the  Kanran  or  Kanyan  and  the  Thek.  The  Pyii 
and  Thek  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  one  tribe.  In  later  years,  when 
missionaries  from  India  had  converted  the  people  to  Buddhism,  and 
classical  Pali  names  were  taken  generally  from  the  countries  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  books,  the  lower  portion  of  Thayet  District  belonged  in 
all  probability  to  Tharekhettra  (the  modem  Prome) ;  whilst  the  upper 
tract  was  included  in  Thiinaparanta  (Tsa-gd,  Tsa-leng),  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Irawadi,  and  in  Tam-pa-d(-pa  (Pagan  Ava)  on  the  left  bank.  The 
dominions  of  the  first  Burmese  monarchy,  the  capital  of  which  was 
at  Ta-goung,  never  extended  so  far  south  as  Thayet ;  but  when  the 
Prome  dynasty  was  founded  by  Dwot-ta-boung,  about  444  b.c,  this 
District  was  comprised  within  his  territories.  On  the  fall  of  the  Prome 
kingdom,  about  the  end  of  the  ist  century  of  the  Christian  era,  Tha- 
mtin-da-riet,  the  fugitive  Governor  of  Prome,  escaped  and  remained 
a  few  years  at  Meng-ddn,  where  he  built  a  city  on  the  site  of  the 
present  town,  and  ruled  for  seven  years.  Tha-miln-da-riet  then 
appointed  his  unde  as  governor,  and,  going  north,  founded  a  kingdom 
at  Pagan.  Here  he  was  succeeded  by  a  scion  of  the  old  Ta-goung 
race,  whose  dynasty  flourished  for  more  than  11 00  years.  During  this 
time,  Thayet  District  formed  an  integral  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Pagan. 
The  last  king  of  Tha-miin-da-riet's  line  appointed  his  son  Meng-sheng- 
tsaw  as  governor  of  Thayet-myo.  Several  internal  revolts  occurred 
subsequently;  the  District  was  captured  by  Shan  chieftains,  and  its 
history  during  this  period  is  highly  untrustworthy.  In  the  course  of 
years,  Thayet  was  parcelled  out  amongst  various  governors,  and  so 
remained  until  the  annexation  of  Pegu  by  the  British  in  1852-53,  when 
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it  was  formed  into  a  Subdivision  of  Prome  District  In  1870,  Thayet 
was  erected  into  a  separate  jurisdiction,  and  placed  under  a  Deputy 
Commissioner. 

Population. — In  1855,  ^®  number  of  inhabitants  in  Thayet  District 
was  estimated  at  42,482,  exclusive  of  cantonments  and  river  population. 
In  August  1872,  a  regular  Census  was  taken  for  the  first  time.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  was  ascertained  to  be  156,816,  inclusive  of 
cantonments  and  floating  population.  Of  these,  81,322  were  males 
and  75,494  females.  Classified  as  to  religion,  there  were — Buddhists, 
1371252;  Hindus,  2029;  Christians,  1396;  Muhammadans,  1174; 
'  others,'  14,965.  Of  the  total  population,  107,086  were  returned  as 
agriculturists.  The  number  of  males  above  20  years  of  age  so  occupied 
was  29,025.  The  great  bulk  of  the  population  are  of  pure  Burmese 
origin.  Actual  poverty  is  almost  unknown  among  them,  but  wealth  is 
equally  rare.  'Die  Khyengs,  a  hill  tribe,  number  14,000.  Thayet  has 
increased  steadily  in  population  under  British  rule,  and  it  possesses 
a  larger  proportion  of  inhabitants  to  its  cultivated  or  cultivable  area 
than  any  other  District  in  the  Province.  This  is  probably  due  to  its 
healthy  climate.  The  chief  towns  in  the  District  are — Thayet-myo, 
the  headquarters  station,  pop.  (1878),  10,170;  Allan-mvo,  pop.  6841; 
Rwa-toung,  pop.  3696;  Ka-ma,  pop.  3244;  and  Meng-diin,  pop^  4213* 

Agriculture. — ^The  principal  crops  raised  in  Thayet  District  arc  rice, 
oil-seeds,  cotton,  and  tobacca  In  1877-78,  the  area  under  rice  was 
68,844  acres;  oil-seeds,  8325  ;  cotton,  3944;  and  tobacco,  4387.  The 
average  yield  of  wet-weather  rice  is  42  bushels  per  acre;  on  lands 
artificially  irrigated  and  cropped  in  the  dry  season,  the  out-turn  is 
between  60  and  70  bushels  per  acre.  A  bushel  of  good  unhusked  rice, 
if  well  cleaned,  will  give  31  lbs.  of  rice.  During  the  exceptionally  good 
harvest  of  1872,  100  bushels  of  unhusked  rice  sold  at  50  rupees,  or 
;^5,  on  the  river  bank,  near  the  frontier ;  at  40  rupees,  or  ^^4,  lower 
down  the  river ;  and  at  60  rupees,  or  ^£'6,  at  Meng-ddn.  The  Unmgya 
or  hill-garden  system  of  cultivation  is  very  prevalent  in  Thayet  District. 
The  usual  crops  thus  grown  are  rice  and  cotton,  or  sesamum  and  cotton 
and  vegetables.  The  average  size  of  a  taungya  is  2  acres,  and  the  value 
of  the  produce  varies  from  ;^5  to  ;^io.  On  some  of  the  better  lands, 
the  growth  of  jungle  is  so  rapid  that  taungya  can  be  formed  on  the  same 
spot  every  fourth  year ;  but,  as  a  rule,  taungya  land  is  worked  only  every 
seventh  year. 

The  cotton  of  Thayet  is  perhaps  the  best  in  Burma.  Formerly,  the 
produce  of  the  District  was  bought  up  by  Chinese  merchants,  who 
established  factories  for  cleaning  it  on  the  bsmks  of  the  Irawadi ;  thence 
it  was  exported  by  boat  to  Amarapiira  and  Bha-maw,  and  from  the  latter 
place  on  the  backs  of  mules  into  China.  Its  price  at  Amarapiira  used 
to  be  sometimes  as  much  as  2\  dnnds^  or  3|d.  per  lb.     Since  the 
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annexation  of  Pegu,  the  course  of  trade  has  changed,  and  all  the  cotton  of 
the  District  goes  down  the  Irawadi  to  Rangoon.  The  merits  of  Thayet 
cotton  appear  to  be  that  it  is  exceedingly  strong,  its  colour  is  good,  and 
its  seeds  are  abundantly  enveloped  in  w6oL  It  is  grown  entirely  in 
iottngya  clearings,  and  is  generally  sown  together  with  rice  or  sesamum. 

At  Allan-myo  and  Rwa-toung  there  are  extensive  factories,  where  all 
the  cotton  brought  to  market  is  cleaned  and  roughly  baled  before  being 
exported  to  Rangoon.  The  cotton-deaning  machine  consists  of  a 
finamework  of  four  posts,  a  bamboo  pedal,  a  fly-wheel  and  two  cylinders 
placed  dose  to  one  another,  the  upper  one  being  of  thin  iron,  and  the 
lower  somewhat  larger  and  of  wood.  The  bamboo  pedal  is  attached  by 
a  string  to  the  fly-wheel^  and  the  wooden  cylinder  has  a  handle  at 
the  end  opposite  to  the  fly-wheel.  The  operator,  standing  in  front  of 
the  apparatus,  with  one  foot  works  the  pedal,  which  communicates  a 
rapid  motion  to  the  fly-wheel^  and  thence  to  the  iron  cylinder;  with  one 
hand  he  turns  the  handle  of  the  wooden  cylinder,  and  with  the  other 
he  feeds  the  machine,  inserting  SBAall  quantities  of  cotton  between  the 
two  cylinders,  which  catch  it  up ;  and  whilst  the  wool  passes  through 
between  the  cylinders,  the  seed,  which  is  too  large  to  pass,  is  separated 
from  the  wool  and  left  behind  With  this  apparatus  one  operator  will 
clean  about  12  viss  (43  lbs.)  of  raw  cotton  in  a  day,  turning  out  about 
4^  viss  (16  lbs.)  of  cleaned  cotton^  There  are  about  4000  of  these 
machines  at  work  in  the  District.  A  calculation  based  on  the  number 
of  machines,  the  number  of  days  which  they  work  in  the  year,  and  the 
amount  which  each  machine  will  dean  in  a  day,  makes  the  estimated 
amount  of  raw  cotton  cleaned  in  a  year  728,000  viss,  or  11 53  tons. 
Taking  the  average  ratio  of  cleaned  to  uncleaned  cotton  to  be  100  to 
265,  the  amount  of  cleaned  cotton  turned  out  in  a  year  would  amount 
to  274,717  viss  (435  tons).  The  average  price  of  raw  cotton  at  the 
river-side  marts  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  Rs.  20  per  100  viss^ 
and  of  cleaned  cotton,  Rs.  60  per  100  viss;  cart-hire  from  the  interior 
costs  about  Rs.  5  for  every  30  miles,  an  ordinary  cart  carrying  about 
150  viss  at  a  time. 

Thayet  is  also  the  largest  tobacco-growing  District  in  Biurma.  The 
plant  is  grown  chiefly  on  sandbanks  in  the  Irawadi  which  are  sub- 
mei^ed  during  the  rains,  and  in  the  beds  of  the  smaller  streams. 
Some  foreign  varieties  have  been  successfully  introduced.  Considerable 
care  is  shown  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plant ;  but  the  native  method  of 
drying  the  leaf  in  the  sun  diminishes  the  value  of  the  produce.  The 
largest  out-turn  per  acre  is  about  400  viss  (1460  lbs.). 

The  two  Districts  of  Prome  and  Thayet  supply  the  greater  portion  of 
the  cutch  manufactured  in  British  Burma,  The  mulberry-tree  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  for  the  rearing  of  silk-worms.  The  price  of  raw 
silk  varies  from  £1^  los.  to  £2  per  viss  (y6$  lbs.). 
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The  average  size  of  a  holding  in  Thayet  District  is  about  3  acres. 
A  200  bushel  plot  is  considered  to  be  the  ordinary  amount  of  land 
which  one  man  and  a  pair  of  bullocks  can  cultivate.  The  usual  price 
of  unhusked  rice  before  1852-53  was  from  £^z  to  £,2^  los.  per  100 
bushels;  latterly  it  has  been  from  ;^5  to  ^6,  and  even  more.  In 
1877-78,  the  price  of  cotton  per  maund  of  80  lbs.  was  7s.;  of  salt,  2s. ; 
of  rice,  7s.  2^;  of  tobacco,  12s.  A  plough  bullock  costs  ^^4,  los.; 
and  a  buffalo,  j[^i.  Wages  ruled  in  1877-78  as  follows: — Skilled 
labourers,  2s.  per  diem ;  unskilled,  zs. 

Commera^  etc — The  principal  exports  of  Thayet  District  are  betel- 
nuts,  cotton  twist  and  yam,  crockery,  nga-fi  or  dried  fish  paste,  piece- 
goods,  rice,  salt,  and  raw  silk.  The  imports  comprise  raw  cotton,  silk 
goods,  indigo,  grain,  hides,  molasses,  gums,  lac,  oil-seeds,  petroleum, 
ponies,  jade,  and  precious  stones.  On  the  annexation  of  Pegu,  a 
frontier  custom-house  was  established  at  Mye-daL  The  exports  on 
which  dues  were  levied,  and  the  rates  of  such  dues,  were — ^rice,  5s.  per 
ton ;  rice  in  the  husk,  half  that  rate ;  salt,  14s.  2d.  per  ton ;  betel-nut 
and  all  preparations  of  fish,  10  per  cent  ad  vaionm.  Dues  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  were  levied  on  imports  of  all  kinds,  with  the 
exception  of  coin,  precious  stones,  cotton,  grain  and  pulse,  and  living 
animals,  which  were  free,  and  teak  timber  and  spirits,  for  which  special 
rates  were  provided  by  Act  xxx.  of  1854.  .  Dues  were  levied  at  these 
rates  until  June  1863.  In  1855-56,  the  total  value  of  the  import  trade 
was  ;^i49,497;  in  1862-63,  it  rose  to  ^^386,600.  In  1855-56,  the 
value  of  the  exports  from  Thayet  was  ^365,226;  in  1862-63,  it  was 
;^836,245.  This  source  of  revenue  was  abandoned  by  the  treaty  made 
with  the  King  of  Burma  on  the  loth  of  November  1862,  which  provided 
for  an  optional  abolition  of  inland  customs  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier, 
and  likewise  granted  the  boon  of  freedom  from  sea-customs  duties  to 
,  goods  landed  in  Rangoon  for  transport  to  Upper  Burma.  In  1867,  the 
duty  on  imports  was  reduced  from  jQi  to  los.  per  cent  ad  valorem  ;  and 
export  duties,  hitherto  levied  at  12s.  per  cent,  were  reduced  to  los.  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  Later  in  the  same  year,  October  1867,  the  Burmese 
Government  bound  itself  by  treaty  to  levy  no  more  than  the  above 
reduced  rates  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  the  British  Government  agreeing 
not  to  re-impose  the  frontier  customs  duties  as  long  as  the  Burmese 
Government  should  collect  only  the  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  duties. 
Although  duties  have  ceased  to  be  levied  on  the  British  side,  an  estab- 
lishment is  still  maintained  to  register  the  value  of  goods  carried  by 
boats  and  steamers.  In  1866-67,  the  value  of  the  trade  so  registered 
was  ;^i,i  17,469.  In  1872-73,  the  total  value  of  the  sea-borne  trade 
of  Thayet  District  was  ;^2,343,422;  in  1877-78,  the  value  rose  to 
;^3, 1 82,825. 

Administration, — The  ordinary  amount  of  revenue  realized  in  Thayet 
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District  under  Burmese  rule  was  about  j;^Sooo ;  and  the  largest  sum  on 
record  was  ^£"10,234,  exclusive  of  the  local  income.  It  was  raised  in 
different  ways  in  different  tracts.  In  Mye-dai,  the  owners  of  cattle 
were  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  number  of  beasts  they 
possessed ;  fishermen  were  taxed ;  and  landing,  market,  and  brokerage 
fees  were  levied.  In  Thayet-myo  the  tax  was  sometimes  levied  on 
cattle-owners,  sometimes  at  so  much  per  house,  sometimes  on  land,  and 
was  paid  in  kind.  At  one  period  the  revenue  was  remitted,  and  Thayet 
was  required  to  furnish,  equip,  and  pay  a  contingent  of  500  soldiers. 
In  1870-71,  the  year  in  which  Thayet  was  formed  into  a  separate  juris- 
diction^the  revenue  was  j;^26,989 ;  in  1877-78,  j;^3i,8i 2.  The  local 
revenue  in  these  years  amounted  to  ^^2301  and  ;£5Si7  respectively. 
In  1877-78,  the  incidence  of  taxation  per  head  of  population  was 
5s.  The  District  is  administered  by  a  Deputy  Commissioner  and 
Assistants.  The  police  force  numbers  845  men  of  all  ranks.  Of  the 
total  male  Burmese  population  above  the  age  of  12  years,  about  two- 
thirds  are  able  to  read  and  write.  Jail  in  Thayet-myo  town,  with  a 
daily  avera^  of  466  prisoners  in  1877. 

Medical  Aspects. — ^The  chief  characteristic  of  the  climate  of  Thayet 
District  is  its  comparative  dryness.  In  1878,  the  total  rainfall  was 
35*99  inches.    Cattle-disease  is  very  prevalent. 

Thayet. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Thayet  township  of  Thayet  District, 
Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  Pop.  (1876),  (exclusive  of  the  canton- 
ment of  Thayet-myo),  10,427 ;  gross  revenue,  ;£268s.  Products — ^rice, 
sesamum,  tobacco,  and  maize. 

Thayet. — ^The  name  given  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  Pai-beng 
creek  in  Bassein  District,  British  Burma. 

Thayet-myo. — ^Township  in  Thayet  District,  British  Burma.  Lat. 
19'  5'  to  19"  29'  3*  N.,  and  long.  94*  45'  to  95*  16'  30*  e.  ;  area,  192 
square  miles;  pop.  (1872),  35,633,  of  whom  30,524  were  Burmese; 
revenue  (1871-72),  j;^3223; 

Thayet-myo.  —  The  chief  town  and  administrative  headquarters 
of  Thayet  District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma;  situated  in  lat  19* 
18'  43'  N.y  and  long.  95*  15'  40"  e.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irawadi, 
about  II  miles  south  of  the  frontier  line  of  the  Province.  In  the  rains, 
the  aspect  of  the  place  is  fresh  and  green ;  but  during  the  dry  season, 
when  the  river  has  retreated  to  its  dry-weather  channel,  leaving  an 
extensive  sandbank,  it  presents  a  dreary  appearance.  On  the  annexa-. 
lion  of  Pegu  (1853),  Tliayet-myo  contained  only  200  or  300  house?* 
The  total  population  in  1878  was  returned  at  10,170.  This  rapid 
increase  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  Thayet-myo  is  the  frontier 
military  station.  The  cantonment  was  founded  in  1854,  and  there  is 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  selection  was  a  wise  one. 
Though  healthy,  Thayet-myo  is  enclosed  on  the  west  and  south  by 
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ranges  of  hills  shutting  out  the  cool  south-westerly  breezes^  which  blow 
during  the  hottest  period  of  the  year;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
two  hills  near  the  old  fort  of  Mye-dai,  and  the  new  town  of  Allan-myo 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Irawadi,  are  comparatively  cooL  A 
sanatorium  has  been  formed  on  these  hills  for  the  troops.  From  a 
military  point  of  view,  Mye-dai  seems  a  better  site  than  Thayet-myo, 
as  communication  with  Rangoon  is  difficult  from  the  latter  town.  The 
strength  of  the  military  force  consists  of  a  field  battery  of  artillery,  a 
wing  of  a  European  regiment,  and  a  Native  infantry  corps,  all  on  the 
Madras  establishment  To  the  north  of  the  cantonments  is  a  small 
fort  containing  the  arsenal  and  commissariat  stores,  which  has  lately 
been  improved  and  strengthened.  In  187 1,  the  death-rate  amongst  the 
European  troops  was  11  per  thousand ;  and  amongst  the  Native  troops, 
6  per  thousand.  In  1872,  it  fell  to  5*6  and  2*8  per  thousand  respec- 
tively. The  most  common  diseases  are  paroxysmal  fevers,  dysentery, 
and  rheumatism.  The  total  rainfall  registered  in  1876  was  3379 
inches.  The  water  supply  is  hard,  and  to  some  degree  unpalatable. 
Thayet-myo  contains  the  usual  headquarters  buildings.  The  municipal 
revenue  in  1878-79  amounted  to  ^^2469. 

The  name  '  Thayet-myo '  signifies  '  Mango  city;'  but  this  is  said  to  be 
a  corruption  of  * That-yet-myo '  or  'City  of  Slaughter,'  so  called,  as 
tradition  alleges,  from  one  of  its  early  rulers,  who  killed  his  sons  in  order 
that  they  might  not  rebel  against  him  when  they  grew  to  manhood. 
The  town  of  Thayet-myo  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  1306  a.d. 
by  a  son  of  the  last  King  of  Pagan,  but  it  has  only  of  late  years  risen 
into  importance. 

Thayet-myonilg. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Shwe-lay  township  of 
Prome  District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma;  situated  on  the 
high  western  slopes  of  the  Pegu  Yoma  range,  and  covered  with 
valuable  forests.  This  tract  has  been  described  as  probably  one  of 
the  richest  teak  forests  in  Pegu.  Pop.  (1876-77),  1478;  gross  revenue, 
^^283. 

Thayet-tha-mien.  —  Revenue  circle  and  village  in  Shwe-gyeng 
District,  British  Burma. — See  Thu-yai-tha-mi. 

Thek-ngay-byeng.  —  Revenue  circle  in  Henzada  District,  Pegu 
Division,  British  Burma.     Pop.  (1878),  8117 ;  gross  revenue,  ^^2265. 

Theng-khyonng. — Revenue  circle  in  Kyouk-hpyii  District,  Arakan 
Division,  British  Burma.  Area,  18  square  miles;  pop.  (1877),  2125. 
Manufacture,  coarse  sugar;  26  mills  were  at  work  in  1875.  Crross 
revenue  (1877),  ^^644. 

TheOff. — ^A  small  thdkurdt  or  lordship  in  the  Simla  Hills,  tributary 
to  the  Native  State  of  Keonthal  ;  containing  eight  pargands.  The 
village  of  Theog  is  a  well-known  halting-place,  with  a  ddk  bungalow  on 
the  winding  mountain  road  from  Simla  to  Kotgarh,  14  miles  east  of 
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Simla.  There  is  a  small  fort,  which,  according  to  Thornton,  was 
garrisoned  by  the  Giirkhas  during  theii  occupation  of  the  country.  It 
is  situated  in  lat.  31**  6'  n.,  and  long.  77**  26'  e.,  at  an  elevation  of  8018 
feet  above  sea  level 

Thi-kweng. — ^Township  in  Bassein  District,  Pegu  Division,  British 
Burma.  Covered  for  the  most  part  with  forest,  but  also  possessing 
cultivated  rice  tracts.  It  comprises  10  revenue  circles.  Pop.  (1876-77), 
51*946;  gross  revenue,  ;^i9,6o9.  Lat.  16°  35'  to  17°  4'  n.,  long. 
94*  47'  to  95"  15'  E. 

Thi-kweng.  —  Revenue  circle  in  the  above  township  of  Bassein 
District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  Area,  45  square  miles ;  pop. 
(1878),  5777 ;  gross  revenue,  ;^i879. 

Thit-hpyii-beilg. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Re-gy{  township  of  Bassein 
District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  Area,  21  square  miles;  pop. 
(1878),  4142.  Well  cultivated  with  rice;  good  fishing.  Gross  revenue, 
^^1617. 

Thit-ni-daw. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Poung-day  township  of  Prome 
District,  P^;u  Division,  British  Burma.  Pop.  (1877),  3197 ;  gross 
revenue,  ^^995. 

Thoonkhwa,  —  District,  township,  and  revenue  circle  in  British 
Burma. — See  Thun-khwa. 

Thonk-re-gat. — River  in  Toung-ngd  District,  Tenasserim  Division, 
British  Burmsu  It  rises  in  lat  19'  28'  n.,  in  the  maze  of  mountains  to 
the  east  of  the  Tsit-toung.  After  flowing  southwards  for  some  miles, 
the  Thouk-re-gat  turns  west,  leaving  the  hills  about  20  miles  west  of 
Toung-ngd,  and  joins  the  Tsit-toung  5  miles  south  of  that  town.  It 
drains  an  area  of  about  1000  square  miles.  Its  former  name  was 
Mya-khyoung,  or  'emerald  stream,'  from  its  greenish  colour.  It  is 
fed  by  mountain  streams,  and  its  waters  are  always  clear,  cool,  and 
refreshing.  Between  its  upper  course  and  the  Tsit-toung  river  is  en- 
closed a  mountainous  tract  nearly  20  miles  wide,  and  rising  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  4000  feet  Teak  was  formerly  found  in  great  quantities  in  the 
basin  of  the  Thouk-re-gat ;  but  now  it  has  only  been  preserved  on  the 
slopes  that  are  too  steep  for  toungya  or  hill-garden  cultivation.  For 
commercial  purposes,  however,  die  value  of  the  timber  is  limited  owing 
to  the  rocky  nature  of  the  bed  of  the  Thouk-re-gat,  which  renders  its 
transportation  to  the  Tsit-toung  difficult 

Thomig-daiL — Revenue  circle  in  the  Le-myet-hna  township  of 
Bassein  District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  Area,  100  square  miles. 
Comprises  the  hilly  country  east  of  the  Arakan  Yomas.  Eastwards, 
there  are  plains  fairly  well  cultivated,  and  ending  often  in  low  swampy 
land.     Pop.  (1878),  7428 ;  gross  revenue,  ;^i659. 

Thonng-gyeng. — ^River  in  Amherst  District,  Tenasserim,  British 
Burma;  forming  part  of  its  northern  boundary,  and  separating  it  from 
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Siamese  territory.  It  rises  in  lat  i6'  27'  47"  n.,  and  long.  98*  50'  50'  e., 
and,  after  a  north-north-west  course  of  197  miles,  falls  into  the  Salwin. 
Its  breadth  varies  from  100  to  1000  feet.  Between  Mya-wa-di — an  old 
and  once  fortified  town,  but  now  a  mere  village — and  its  mouth,  there 
are  47  rapids  and  falls,  down  which  the  water  rushes  with  great  velocity, 
rendering  navigation  impossible.  The  Thoung-gyeng  is  of  importance 
as  the  outlet  for  the  timber  brought  down  from  the  rich  teak  forests 
covering  the  mountains  amongst  which  it  flows.  But  the  working  of 
these  forests  is  tedious  and  expensive,  on  account  of  the  distance  over 
which  the  timber  has  to  be  floated  before  it  reaches  the  Salwin,  the 
time  required  for  the  operation  being  four  months. 

Thoung-teik. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Kyoung-giin  township,  now 
Joined  to  Tsam-bay-nin,  Bassein  District,  Pegu  Division,  Mtish  Burma. 
Area,  69  square  miles.    The  country  is  flat  and  little  cultivated    Pop. 

(1878)1  5544;  gross  revenue,  £\A1^' 

Thti-hte. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Sandoway  township  of  Sando- 
way  District,  Arakan  Division,  British  Burma.  Area,  240  square 
miles.  Chief  products — rice,  sesamum,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  (1877), 
3593;  gross  revenue,  £1^2. 

Tbj±— Taluk  or  Subdivision  of  the  Upper  Sind  Frontier  District. 
Area,  968  square  miles;  23  villages.  Pop.  (1872),  34,807.  Imperial 
revenue  in  1873-74,  ^9223 ;  local  revenue,  ^369  :  total,  ^9592. 

ThoL  —  Headquarters  town  of  Thul  Subdivision,  Upper  Sind 
Frontier  District,  Sind;  situated  23  miles  from  Jacobibid.  Station 
of  a  mWUidrkdr  and  tappaddr.  Police  station,  jail,  vernacular  school, 
and  cattle  pound  Pop.  (1872),  1043,  viz.  636  Hindus  and  407  Mu- 
hammadans.    Lat.  28*  15'  n.,  long.  68*  49'  e. 

ThutondL— Town  in  Rii  Bareli  District,  Oudh;  situated  18  miles 
south  of  Bhilwal,  18  miles  south-west  of  Haidargarh,  and  32  miles  south- 
east of  Lucknow.  Founded  by  Thiila,  a  Bhar  chiefj  more  than  800 
years  ago.  Situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  and  surrounded  by  groves. 
Climate,  healthy;  soil,  clay.  The  Jaunpur  king,  Sultdn  Ibrkhfm,  in 
the  x5th  century,  built  a  mud-walled  fort,  which  was  made  the  residence 
of  the  revenue  oflicer;  but  Riji  Niwiz  Sinh,  a  Brdhman,  trans* 
ferred  the  seat  of  government  to  Bachhriwto.  Of  architectural  works, 
there  are — ^the  fort  built  by  Ibrihfm,  two  masonry  mosques,  the 
palace  of  Rijd  Niwdz  Sinh,  and  two  mud-built  tanks.  Government 
vernacular  school;  five  Hindu  temples;  martyr's  tomb;  bi-weekly 
market;  annual  fair,  attended  by  4000  people.  Pop.  (1869),  3157 
(of  whom  2085  are  Muhammadans),  residing  in  17  brick  and  651 
mud  houses. 

Thummapatty.— Town  in  Salem  District,  Madras. — Su  Tham ma- 

PATTI. 

Thtin-khwa.— A  District  in  the  Pegu  Division  of  British  Burma, 
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lying  between  17*  37'  and  19*  2%'  n.  lat,  and  between  95*  53' and 
96*  53'  E.  long.  Area,  6354  square  miles;  population  (1872),  86,166 
persons.  Bounded  north  by  Henzada,  east  by  Rangoon,  south  by  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  west  by  Bassein  District  The  headquarters  of  the 
District  are  at  Ma-u-beng  Town. 

Physical  Aspects, — ^The  whole  £ice  of  the  country  is  flat,  and  inter- 
sected by  a  network  of  muddy  tidal  creeks,  and  almost  equally  muddy 
streams,  all  of  which  communicate,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
Irawadl  This  latter  river  enters  Thiin-khwa  in  the  extreme  north, 
and  traverses  the  District  from  north  to  south,  falling  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  west  of  the  Kyiln-taw.  The  other  principal  rivers  are  the  To 
or  China  Bakir,  the  Pya-pun,  and  the  Da-la  or  Kyiin-tun.  Some  of 
the  creeks  are  navigable  by  river  steamers  all  the  year  round,  and  all 
are  more  or  less  fringed  with  forest  Owing  to  the  continuous  deposit 
of  silt,  the  land  along  the  margins  of  the  water-courses  is  raised,  and 
the  District  is  thus  divided  into  a  congeries  of  basin-like  islands.  The 
coast-line  is  generally  marked  by  sandy  patches  or  mangrove  swamps. 
Geologically,  Thiin-khwa  is  composed  of  '  older  alluvial  day,'  which 
mainly  differs  from  that  of  the  Gangetic  basin  in  being  less  rich  in  lime. 
Under  certain  conditions  of  exposure,  this  formation  assumes  a  lateritic 
appearance  superficially.  The  chief  timber-trees  found  in  the  District 
are  reng-daik  (Dalbei^gia  cultrata),  pyeng-tna  (Lagerstraemia  reginse), 
and  ka-gnyeng  (Dipterocarpus  sp.).  There  are  no  State  forests  or 
reserves  in  Thiin-khwa. 

History. — ^The  District  of  Thiin-khwa  was  formed  in  1875,  ^^^  ^^^ 
history  previous  to  that  date  is  identical  with  that  of  Henzada,  to 
which  administrative  division  Thiin-khwa  originally  belonged.  During 
the  first  Burmese  war,  no  resistance  was  offered  to  the  British  except 
at  DoNABYU.  In  1825,  the  troops  advanced  from  Rangoon,  the  land 
column  under  the  Commander-in-Chief  (Sir  Archibald  Campbell) 
moving  up  the  valley  of  the  Hlaing,  and  the  water  column  under 
Brigadier  Cotton  making  its  way  to  the  Irawadi.  Sir  A.  Campbell's 
march  was  unopposed ;  and  Tharawadi  Meng,  the  native  prince,  retired 
as  the  British  advanced.  The  Ban-dti-la,  who  had  commanded  Burmese 
armies  in  Manipur  and  Arakan,  threw  himself  into  Donabyti,  which 
he  strongly  fortified.  With  a  reinforcement,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
established  himself  in  Henzada,  and  a  little  later  set  out  for  Donabyii, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  25th  of  March.  Batteries  were  at  once 
erected,  and  on  the  ist  of  April  opened  fire.  Ban-dti-la  had  been 
killed  the  day  before  by  the  accidental  bursting  of  a  shell  The 
Burmese  speedily  retreated,  and  their  stockades  were  captured  by  our 
forces. 

During  the  second  Burmese  war,  Donabyii  was  undefended ; 
but  after  the  occupation  of  Prome,  Myat  Htdn,  an  txrihugyi  of  a 
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small  circle,  succeeded  in  collecting  a  body  of  men,  and  defied  the 
British,  with  Donabyil  as  his  headquarters.  Early  in  January  1853, 
the  town  was  again  attacked,  and  the  enemy  were  driven  out,  but  our 
forces  were  obliged  to  retire  on  penetrating  into  the  interior.  Captain 
Loch,  C.B.,  R.N.,  was  despatched  against  Myat  Htdn ;  and  in  the 
engagement  which  ensued  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  among  the 
first  to  fall  Captain  Fytche  at  this  period  was  occupied  in  clearing 
Bassein  District  of  marauding  parties,  remnants  of  the  Burmese  army. 
Sir  John  Cheape,  who  was  commanding  in  Prome,  now  descended 
the  river,  and  proceeded  to  Donabyti.  After  a  severe  encounter,  the 
enemy  were  dispersed,  and  their  works  captured  Myat  Htiin  himself 
escaped,  but  from  this  time  the  country  gradually  settled  down,  and 
has  since  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  British. 

Population, — ^The  population  of  Thiin-khwa  District  was  returned 
in  1872  at  86,166  persons.  By  1877,  the  total  had  risen  to  210,975, 
viz.  108,856  males  and  102,119  females.  This  large  increase  is  due 
chiefly  to  immigration.  Classified  as  to  age,  there  were,  under  12 
years — males,  37,673,  and  females,  35,170-  above  12  years — ^males, 
71,183,  and  females,  66,949.  Clashed  according  to  religion,  there 
were — Buddhists,  207,574;  Muhammadans,  389;  Christians^  2958; 
Hindus,  54.  The  density  of  population  was  38*97  per  square  mile. 
The  largest  town  in  Thiln-khwa  District  is  Gnvoung-dun,  with 
9290  inhabitants ;  Ma-u-beng,  the  headquarters  station,  is  little  more 
than  a  village ;  Donabvu,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irawadi,  contained 
in  1877-78  a  population  of  4099 ;  Pan^-naw,  pop.  5824  persons. 

Agriculture. — ^The  principal  crops  grown  in  Thiin-khwa  District 
are  rice,  vegetables,  and  sugar-cane.  In  1877-78,  the  area  under 
rice  was  189,635  acres;  sugar-cane,  246;  dhafA^  183;  fruit-trees, 
18,741 ;  vegetables,  8289 ;  oil-seeds,  159.  This  is  the  only  District  in 
British  Burma  where  no  ioungya  or  hill-garden  cultivation  is  carried 
on.  The  land  is  much  less  fertile  than  in  the  neighbouring  Districts 
of  Bassein,  Henzada,  and  Rangoon. 

Administration,  —  The  total  revenue  realized  in  Thiin-khwa  in 
1875-76,  the  first  year  after  its  erection  into  a  separate  administra- 
tion, was  ;i^i02,43o.  In  1876-77,  this  sum  had  risen  to  ;£^i04,797, 
and  in  1877-78  to  ^124,337.  The  District  of  Thiin-khwa  consists  of 
the  3  Subdivisions  of  Ma-il-beng,  Fan-ta-naw,  and  Gnyoung-diin,  each 
of  which  is  again  divided  into  2  townships,  viz.  Thiin-khwa  and  Pya- 
piin,  Gnyoung-diin  and  Donabyti,  Pan-ta-naw  and  Shwe-loung. 

Iliiin-khwa. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Nga-pil-taw  township  of  Bassein 
District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  Area,  38  square  miles.  At  the 
northern  end  of  the  circle,  magnesian  carbonate  of  lime  and  various 
kinds  of  sandstone  rise  abruptly  to  the  surface  in  small  hills,  varying 
from  50  to  100  feet  in  height    Pop.  (1878),  2019 ;  gross  revenue,  ;^8o5. 
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Thiin-kbwa. — ^Township  in  the  District  of  the  same  name  in  Pegu 
Division,  British  Burma.  The  country  is  generally  low,  and  well  culti- 
vated. Chief  product,  rice.  It  comprises  4  revenue  circles.  Pop. 
(1877),  27,318 ;  gross  revenue,  ^18,603. 

Thtbl-khwa. — Revenue  circle  in  the  above  township,  Pegu  Divi- 
sion,  British  Burma.  Consists  for  the  most  part*  of  large  plains, 
which,  towards  the  south,  are  under  rice.  Pop.  (1877),  11,397  ;  gross 
revenue,  ^^6883. 

Thtbl-tshay. — Revenue  circle  in  Henzada  District,  Pegu  Division, 
British  Burma.  Area,  64  square  miles.  Low-lying  and  cultivated  with 
rice  in  the  west,  but  broken  towards  the  east  by  forest-clad  spurs  from 
the  Pegu  Yomas.     Pop.  (1878),  19,294;  gross  revenue,  ^^4449. 

Thtl-yai-fha-mi  (or  Tkayet-tha-mien),  —  Revenue  circle  in  Shwe- 
gyeng  District,  Tenasserim  Division,  British  Burma.  Area,  200  square 
miles.  Pop.  (1878),  6460;  gross  revenue  (1877),  ^^2008.  Head- 
quarters at  Thil-yai-tha-m{  town,  the  residence  of  the  extra-Assistant 
Commissioner  in  charge  of  Shwe-gyeng  District    Pop.  (1878),  907. 

TU|^  {Ttydgar  Drug), — ^Village  and  old  fort  in  South  Arcot  Dis- 
trict, Madras;  situated  in  lat  11*  44'  20^^  n.,  and  long.  79*  7'  15''  e., 
30  miles  south  of  Trinomalai.  Pop.  (187 1),  419,  inhabiting  54 
houses.  Like  the  fortress  of  TrinoHialai,  Tiigar  formed  one  of  the 
bulwarks  0/  the  District  against  kivasion  from  above  the  Ghdts,  and  was 
the  scene  of  much  hard  fighting  in  the  Kamatic  wars.  Between  1757 
and  1780,  it  was  regularly  invested  five  times,  and  blockaded  once;  and 
although  never  carried  by  assault,  it  repeatedly  changed  hands  between 
English,  French,  and  Mysoreans.  Commanding  the  pass  from  Atiir  in 
Salem,  it  was  an  object  to  Haidar  AH,  and  its  cession  was  included 
in  the  terms  of  his  treaty  with  the  French  in  1760.  It  formed  the 
rendezvous  of  his  troops  before  joining  Lally  at  Pondicherri ;  and  here 
they  again  collected  when  retreating  before  Coote.  In  1790,  Captain 
Flint,  the  defender  of  Wandiwash,  beat  off  Tipii  in  two  assaults  on 
the  town*  The  roads  from  Arcot  to  Trichinopoli  and  from  Salem  to 
Cuddalore  intersect  at  Tidgar. 

Tigari4i — Native  State  of  Orissa,  Bengal,  lying  between  20**  25' 
and  2o*  32'  20*  N.  lat,  and  between  85°  27'  45"  and  85'  35'  30"  e. 
long.  Area,  46  square  miles ;  pop.  (1872),  16,420.  Bounded  on  the 
north  by  Dhenkdnal,  on  the  east  by  Athgarh  State,  on  the  south  by 
the  Mahinadi  river,  and  on  the  west  by  Barambi  State.  Although 
the  smallest  in  point  of  size,  Tigarid  is,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Binki,  the  most  densely  peopled  of  the  Orissa  Tributary  States,  and  is 
well  cultivated,  except  among  the  hills  and  jungles  at  its  northern  end. 
It  produces  the  usual  coarse  rice  and  other  grains,  oil-seeds,  sugar- 
cane, tobacco,  cotton,  etc.,  for  the  transport  of  which  the  Mahinadi 
affords  ample  facilities  throughout  its  whole  southern  section.     Bi- 
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weekly  markets  are  held  at  two  villages.  The  population  of  16,420 
persons  inhabits  75  villages  and  2927  houses.  Hindus  numbered 
14,870,  or  90*6  per  cent  of  the  population ;  Muhammadans,  246, 
or  1*5  per  cent;  'others,'  including  the  aboriginal  tribes  (mainly 
Savars),  1304.  Proportion  of  males  in  total  population,  50*2  per  cent ; 
average  density  of  population,  357  per  square  mile;  average  number 
of  villages  per  square  mile,  1*63;  persons  per  village,  219;  houses 
per  square  mile,  64;  persons  per  house,  5*6.  The  State  contains  only 
one  village  with  a  population  of  from  2000  to  3000  souls.  Tigarii,  the 
residence  of  the  Riji,  is  situated  in  lat  20*  28'  15"  n.,  and  long.  84*  33' 
31"  E.  This  little  principality  was  founded  about  400  years  ago  by 
Sur  Tung  Sinh^  a  pilgrim  to  Puri  from  Northern  India,  who  halted 
here  on  his  way  back,  drove  out  the  aborigines,  seized  the  country, 
and  founded  the  present  family.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from 
the  fact  of  its  having  originally  consisted  of  three  divisions  defended 
by  forts  {trigarh^  or  in  Uriyi,  gard).  Extensive  portions  of  Tigarii 
were  annexed  by  neighbouring  chiefs  in  the  time  of  the  Marhatta 
rule.  The  revenue  of  the  Rijd  is  estimated  at  ;^8oo ;  tribute,  £fiZ. 
The  militia  consists  of  393,  and  the  police  force  of  77  men.  Tigarii 
State  contains  12  schools. 

T^toL — ^A  town  and  tahsU  in  the  Native  State  of  Ulwar  in  Rij- 
putina;  situated  in  lat  27*  55'  50''  n.,  and  long.  76*  50'  30"  e. 
The  town  of  Tij^  lies  30  miles  north-east  of  Ulwar  city.  Its  popula- 
tion is  7400,  The  proprietors,  according  to  Major  Powlett  {Gazetteer 
of  Ulwavy  London,  1878,  p.  129),  are  Meos,  MilUs,  and  Khinzidas. 
It  has  a  municipal  committee,  a  dispensary,  a  school,  and  a  large 
bdzdr.  Next  to  agriculture,  the  principal  industries  are  weaving  and 
papermaking.  Tij^  was  the  old  capital  of  Mewat,  and  a  place  of 
importance  up  to  recent  times.  It  was  founded  by  Tej  Pal;  and 
was  subsequently  the  headquarters  of  the  powerful  Khinzicks  of 
Mewdt  Throughout  the  period  of  Musalmdn  rule  in  India,  the 
Tijira  Hills  were  the  strongholds  of  the  turbulent  Mewdtis ;  and  the 
town  itself  frequently  changed  hands,  being  occupied  successively 
by  Khdnzddas,  Mughals,  Jdts,  Pathins,  Marhattis,  Meos,  and 
Narukas. 

Tildffi — Town  in  the  sadr  or  headquarters  Subdivision  of  Gayi 
District,  Bengal;  situated  on  the  Mdrhar,  about  15  miles  north-west  of 
Gaya  city.  Lat  24"  56'  38'  n.,  long.  84'  52'  53"  e.  ;  pop.  (187a), 
8178;  gross  municipal  income  (1871),  ;i^i8o,  los.;  local  police  force, 
14  men.  The  chief  interest  of  this  town  centres  round  the  fort  or 
castle  of  the  Rdjds  of  Tikdri,  who  rose  into  importance  after  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Mughal  Govemme;it  in  the  i8th  century.  The 
late  chief  received  the  title  of  Mahdrijd  in  1873.  The  rental  of  the 
estate  is  estimated  at  ^^46,826,  los. ;  and  the  Government  revenue 
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is  ^19,250.     (For  details  regarding  the  Tikdr{  family,  see  Statistical 
Account  of  Bengal^  vol.  xii.  p|>.  51-53.) 

Tikot. — Town  in  Kurundwid,  one  of  the  Southern  Marhatti  States, 
Bombay.     Lat  16"*  15'  40*  n.,  long.  75**  33'  50"  e.  ;  pop.  (1872),  7087. 

Tikri — Village  in  Meerut  (Mirath)  District,  North-Western  Pro- 
vinces ;  situated  in  lat.  29**  14'  n.,  and  long.  77**  23'  e.,  27  miles  north- 
west of  Meerut  Pop.  (1872),  5698,  consisting  of  4989  Hindus  and  709 
Muhammadans.     Flourishing  agricultural  community  of  Jits. 

TiUin. — Hill  range  in  Cdchir  District,  Assam,  running  north  from 
the  Lushii  Hills  on  the  southern  frontier.  The  height  varies  from  100 
to  500  feet  These  hills  are  crossed  by  the  Silchdr  and  Sylhet  road, 
and  might  everywhere  be  rendered  accessible  for  wheeled  traffic 

Tilhar.  —  North-western  taMl  of  Shdhjahdnpur  District,  North- 
western Provinces ;  consisting  of  a  portion  of  the  level  Rohilkhand 
plain.  Area,  415  square  miles,  of  which  296  are  cultivated ;  pop. 
(1872),  244,558;  land  revenue,  ;^28,7 13  ;  total  Government  revenue, 
^^31,587  ;  rental  paid  by  cultivators,  ^(^55,272. 

Tilhar. — ^Town  in  Shdhjahdnpur  District,  North-Western  Provinces, 
and  headquarters  of  the  tahsil  of  the  same  name ;  situated  in  lat  27* 
57'  50'  N'j  ^^^  long-  79°  46'  25'  E.,  14  miles  west  of  Shihjahinpur  city. 
Pop.  (1872),  5317,  consisting  of  2730  Hindus,  2582  Muhammadans, 
and  5  *  others.'  Station  on  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  Railway ;  consider- 
able entrepot  for  local  traffic  Telegraph  office  ;  Government  charitable 
dispensary.  Municipal  revenue  (1875-76),  ^^1389;  from  taxes,  ^^958, 
or  IS.  ofd.  per  head  of  population  (18,825)  within  municipal  limits, 
which  include  a  large  number  of  adjacent  hamlets. 

Tili&garhl — Pass  in  the  Santdl  Parganis,  Bengal,  lying  between 
the  Rdjmahdl  Hills  on  the.  south,  and  the  Ganges  on  the  north. 
Formerly  of  great  strategic  importance,  as  commanding  the  military 
approaches  to  Bengal  Proper. 

Ti^ligA.— River  of  North  Behar ;  rises  in  the  hills  of  the  Sub-Tardi 

of  Nepdl,  and  flows  into  Bh^lpur,  separating  that  District  on  the  west 

from  Nepdl  and  Tirhut.    At  the  village  of  Tilkeswar  it  bends  south-east 

across  the  great  Monghyr  pargand  of  Pharkiyd ;  and  again  entering 

Bhdgalpur  near  Balhar  with  a  due  easterly  course,  falls  into  the  Kusi  at 

Sauri  GadL    At  Raw^,  15  miles  from  Nepal,  it  sends  off  a  number  of 

channels,  which  irrigate  and  drain  the  country  through  which  they 

pass.     Its  chief  affluents  are  the   Bdlan,  Dimrd,   Bati,  and  Katna, 

the  latter    river  being  formed  by  the  united  streams  of  the  Talab^, 

Parwdn,  Dhiisan,  and  Loran.     The  Tiljiigi  is  navigable  by  boats  of 

70  tons  burthen  as  far  as  Tilkeswar,  and  beyond  by  boats  of  a 

quarter  of  that  tonnage  up  to  Dighid,  within  10  miles  of  the  Nepil 

frontier.     This  river  constitutes  the  main  water  communication  in  the 

noTth-west  of  Bhdgalpur. 

vou  IX.  E 
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—  Village  in  ShAhabdd  District,  Bengal;  situated  where 
the  Tutrdhi,  a  branch  of  the  Kudra  river,  leaves  the  hills.  This 
spot  is  sacred  to  the  goddess  Totala.  The  gorge  into  which 
the  Tutrdhf  falls  is  half  a  mile  long,  terminating  in  a  sheer  horse- 
shoe precipice  from  i8o  to  250  feet  high,  down  which  the  river 
falls.  The  rock  at  first  recedes  at  an  angle  of  loo"*  for  about  one- 
third  of  the  height ;  but  above  that  it  overhangs,  forming  a  re-entering 
angle.  The  object  of  interest  is  an  image,  bearing  the  date  Samvat 
1389,  or  1332  A.D.,  which  is  said  to  have  been  placed  here  by  the 
Cherus  about  eighteen  centuries  ago.  It  represents  a  many-armed 
female  killing  a  man  springing  from  the  neck  of  a  bufialo. 

Tiineri. — ^Town  in  North  Arcot  District,  Madras;  situated  in  lat. 
12*  49'  45'  N.,  and  long.  79^  21'  20"  e.,  6  miles  south-west  of  Arcot. 
Pop.  (187 1),  3678,  dwdling  in  395  hpuses.  Timeri  was  captured  by 
Cllve  in  1751,  after  the  successful  defence  of  Arcot,  and  was  held 
by  the  British  till  1758,  when  it  surrendered  to  D'Estainge.  Major 
Munro  recovered  the  town  in  1760^ 

Tmglikotta. — Town  m  Salem  District,  Madras.-— S»  Tenkarai- 

KOTTA. 

Tiimeyelli  {TirunelvHi). — A  British  District  in  the  Presidency  of 
Madras,  lying  between  8'  9'  and  9'  56'  n.  lat,  and  between  77'  16' 
and  78*"  27'  E.  long.  Area,  5176  square  miles;  population  in  1871, 
'«^93)959  souls.  Tinnevelli  occupies  the  extreme  southern  and  eastern 
part  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  Madura  District  bounds  it  on  the  north 
and  north-east ;  on  the  south-east  and  south  the  Gulf  of  Manndr,  and 
on  the  west  the  Southern  Ghdts,  form  natural  boundaries.  The  Ghdts 
divide  it  from  the  native  State  of  Travancore.  The  coast-line  extends 
from  Vembdr  nearly  to  Cape  Comorin  (the  most  southern  point  of 
India),  95  miles.  The  greatest  length  of  the  District  is,  from  north  to 
south,  122  miles ;  and  the  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  74  miles. 

Physical  Aspects. — Roughly  speaking,  Tinnevelli  is  a  large  plain  (of  an 
average  elevation  of  200  feet)  sloping  to  the  east,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  general  direction  of  its  rivers.  It  is,  in  fact,  made  up  of  their 
drainage  basins.  Along  the  western  boundary,  the  mountains  rise  from 
the  plain  to  a  height  of  above  4000  feet ;  but  they  send  out  no  spurs 
running  into  the  District,  nor  are  there  any  isolated  hills,  and  the  face  of 
the  country  is  but  slightly  undulating.  The  total  area  of  the  mountains 
and  elevated  tracts  is  626  square  miles,  of  which  the  Southern  Ghats 
occupy  582.  The  elevation  of  the  land  at  the  foot  of  the  Ghits  is 
about  800  feet.  The  area  of  the  forests  is  75  square  miles.  None  is 
of  any  importance.  Those  at  the  sources  of  rivers  have  been  reserved 
by  Government  to  secure  the  rainfall.  There  are  34  rivers,  all  of 
which  run  their  whole  course  within  the  District  The  chief  are  : — (i) 
The  Timbraparni  (length  80  miles),  which  rises  in  the  Southern  Ghats, 
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and  as  it  leaves  the  hills  it  forms  a  beautiful  waterfall  at  Pdpandsam. 
Its  course  is  on  the  whole  east-south-east,  and  its  name  comes  from  the 
red  or  copper  colour  which  it  gets  from  the  soil  through  which  it  passes. 
Its  principal  tributary  is  the  Chittdr  or  Chitranadi  (*  little  river '),  which 
rises  above  Kuttilam  (Courtallum).  The  Tdmbraparnf  passes  between 
the  towns  of  Tinnevelli  and  Pdamcotta,  which  are  two  and  a  half 
miles  apart  (2)  The  Vaipar.  SdtiSr  is  the  chief  town  on  its  banks. 
In  the  north,  the  scenery  is  unattractive.  There  are  but  few  trees, 
and  the  soil  is  nearly  all  what  is  called  black  cotton-soil.  To  the 
south,  red  sandy  soil  prevails,  in  which  little  save  the  palmyra  palm 
will  grow.  In  fact,  Tinnevelli  is  the  palmyra  district,  as  it  is  the 
district  of  the  Shinte,  who  live  by  the  palmyra.  But  along  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  rice-fields  and  a  variety  of  trees  and  crops  render  the 
country  more  pleasing.  The  coast  has  but  few  villages,  and  is  low  and 
level  There  are  many  shoals  near  the  shore,  and  numerous  rocks 
and  reefs  in  the  north-^ast.  Along  the  coast  are  many  salt  marshes, 
divided  by  sand  dunes  from  the  sea,  with  which  they  have  no  com- 
munication. In  the  rainy  season,  these  marshes  spread  over  a  wide 
expanse  of  country.  After  heavy  rain  in  18 10,  four  of  them  became 
united,  and  much  damage  was  done  to  cultivation  by  the  salt  stagnant 
water.  The  District  has  not  yet  been  surveyed  geologically.  The  hills 
which  divide  it  from  Travancore  are  chiefly  granite  and  gneiss,  and 
along  the  coast  stretches  the  broad  belt  of  alluvium  common  to  the 
whole  east  coast  of  India.  *  There  are  several  veins  of  calc  spar  cross- 
ing the  District  from  west  to  east,  and  the  beds  of  all  the  rivers  are 
more  or  less  encrusted  with  a  deposit  of  lime.  In  the  black  cotton- 
soil,  nodular  limestone  is  very  abundant,  and  below  it  a  bed  of  gneiss  in 
a  partially  disintegrated  state  occurs.* — (Pharoah's  Gazetteer  of  Southern 
India^  1855,  p.  436.) 

History. — Tinnevelli  as  a  District  has  no  independent  history.  Its 
annals  are  mixed  up  with  those  of  Madura  and  Travancore,  and  there 
is  no  great  family  or  town  about  which  its  story  clusters.  Nevertheless 
it  is  interesting  as  the  seat  of  the  earliest  Dravidian  civilisation ;  and 
its  coast  and  pearl-fishery  were  well  known  to  the  Greeks.  *  Accord- 
ing to  Tamil  tradition,  Chdra,  Chdla,  and  Pindiya  were  three  royal 
brothers,  who  at  first  lived  and  ruled  in  common  at  Kolkai,  on  the 
TdmbrapamL  Eventually  a  separation  took  place ;  Pdndiya  remained 
at  home ;  Cheran  and  Chdla  founded  kingdoms  of  their  own  in  the 
north  and  west.* — (Caldwell's  Dravidian  Grammar^  1875,  Int.  p.  18.) 
'The  earliest  Dravidian  civilisation  was  that  of  the  Tamilians  of 
the  Pindya  kingdom,  and  the  first  place  where  they  erected  a  city 
and  established  a  State  was  Kolkai,  on  the  Tdmbrapami  river.  This 
civilisation  was  probably  indigenous  in  its  origin,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  indebted  for  its  rapid  development  to  the  influence  of  a  succession 
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of  small  colonies  of  Aryans,  chiefly  Brihmans  from  Upper  India.  .  .  . 
The  leader  of  the  first  or  most  influential  Brihmanical  colony  is  said  to 
have  been  (the  famous  rishi)  Agastya.  .  .  .  He  is  believed  to  be  still 
alive,  and  to  reside  somewhere  on  the  fine  conical  mountain  commonly 
called  "  Agastya's  Hill/'  from  which  the  Tdmbrapamf  takes  its  rise.  .  .  . 
The  age  of  Agastya  was  certainly  prior  to  the  era  of  the  Greek 
traders.' — (Caldwell's  Dravidian  Grammar^  Int  p.  ii8.)  Agastya  is 
the  traditional  founder  of  the  Tamil  language.  The  first  capital  of  the 
Pdndyas  was  Kolkai,  above  named ;  the  second,  and  more  celebrated, 
was  Madura.  Kolkai  is  the  KoX^oi  ifuropiay  of  Ptolemy  (130  A.D.), 
and  of  the  author  of  the  Feriplus  (80  a.d.),  both  of  whom  speak  of  it 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  pearl-fishery,  and  belonging  to  the  Pindyan 
king.  ^This  place  is  now  about  3  miles  inland.  .  .  .  After  the  sea 
had  retired  from  Kolkai,  in  consequence  of  the  silt  deposited  by  the 
river,  a  new  emporium  arose  on  the  coast,  which  was  much  celebrated 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  This  was  Kiyal,  .  .  .  the  Gael  of  Marco 
Polo. .  . .  Kdyal  in  turn  became  too  far  from  the  sea  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  trade,  and  Tuticorin  (Tdttrukudi)  was  raised  instead,  by  the 
Portuguese,  from  the  position  of  a  fishing  village  to  that  of  the  most 
important  port  on  the  Southern  Goromandel  coast.' — (Galdwell's 
Dravidian  Grammar^  Int.  p.  102.)  A  flourishing  direct  trade  was 
carried  on  from  Kiyal  with  Ghina  and  Arabia,  by  Arabs  and 
others.  •  When  the  Portuguese  arrived  at  Gael,  ,  .  .  they  found  the 
King  of  Zuilon  . .  .  residing  there.  The  prince  referred  to  would  now 
be  called  King  of  Travancore ;  and  it  is  clear,  from  inscriptions,  .  .  . 
that  the  kingdom  of  Travancore  sometimes  included  a  portion  of 
Tinnevelli.' — (Galdwell's  Dravidian  Grammar^  Int.  p.  11.)  The  power 
of  the  Portuguese  along  the  coast  lasted  till  the  17th  century,  when 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Dutch,  who  set  up  a  factory  at  Tuticorin. 
On  the  decay  of  the  Pindyan  kingdom,  Tinnevelli  fell  under  the 
Nayakkans  of  Madura.  About  1744,  Tinnevelli  became  nominally 
subject  to  the  Nawdb  of  Arcot ;  but  it  was  really  divided  between  a 
number  of  independent  chiefs  {pdlaiyakkdrar^  corruptly  poligar  or 
pdi€gdr\  who  had  forts  in  the  hills  or  dense  jungle  with  which  the 
District  was  covered.  Some  collectors  of  revenue  contrived  to  elude 
the  immediate  control -of  the  Muhammadans,  and  gradually  established 
themselves  as  independent  The  other  pdiegdrs  were  the  representa- 
tives of  the  feudal  chieftains  of  the  old  Madura  kingdom.  Ail  were 
made  to  pay  tribute  according  to  the  power  of  the  Nawib's  government 
to  enforce  it.  All  exercised  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction,  and  were 
continually  at  war  with  their  neighbours,  or  in  revolt  against  the  State. 
Tinnevelli  used  to  be  farmed  out  by  the  Nawib  at  a  low  rent ;  but  even 
this  generally  ruined  the  renters,  partly  because  of  the  resistance  of  the 
pdlegdrs^  and  partly  because  of  the  mismanagement  and  tyranny  of  the 
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renters  themselves.    The  pdlegdrs  kept  about  30,000  peons,  a  rabble 
of  ill-armed  and  ill-drilled  soldiers,  which  secured  their  independence. 

Up  to  1 781,  the  history  of  the  District  is  a  confused  tale  of  anarchy 
and  bloodshed.  In  1756,  Muhammad  Yusaf  Khdn  was  sent  to  settle 
the  two  countries  of  Madura  and  TinnevellL  He  gave  Tinnevelli 
in  £uin  to  a  Hindu  at  J[^\  10,000  a  year,  and  invested  him  with  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction.  Muhammad  Yusaf  Khin  was  recalled  from  the 
south  in  1758,  and  the  country  immediately  relapsed  into  its  previous 
state  of  anarchy.  He  returned  in  1759,  and  undertook  himself  the 
farm  of  Madura  and  Tinnevelli.  He  ruled  till  1763  ;  but  as  he  could 
not  or  would  not  pay  his  tribute,  an  army  was  sent  against  him,  and 
he  was  captured  at  Madura,  and  hanged.  In  1 781,  the  Nawib  of  Arcot 
assigned  the  revenues  of  the  District  to  the  East  India  Company, 
whose  officers  then  undertook  the  internal  administration  of  affairs. 
In  1782,  the  strongholds  of  Chokkanapatti  and  Pdnjdlamkurichchi  were 
reduced  by  Colonel  FuUarton,  who  also  subdued  some  refractory 
pdlegdrs.  However,  to  the  end  of  the  century  some  of  the  pdl^drs 
exercised  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  their  territories.  They 
rebelled  in  1799,  when  the  war  with  Tipii  had  withdrawn  our  troops 
from  the  south.  They  were  therefore  disarmed,  and  their  forts  were 
destroyed ;  but  another  rising  took  place  in  1801.  This  was  put 
down ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  whole  Kamatic,  including  Tinnevelli, 
was  finally  ceded  to  the  English.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no 
historical  event  worth  notice. 

Papulation. — ^According  to  the  Census  of  187 1,  the  population  num- 
bered 19693,979  persons  in  1824  villages,  and  403,803  houses.  (The 
total  is  perhaps  double  what  it  was  in  1836-38,  and  three  times  what  it 
was  in  1821-22.)  Per  square  mile — ^persons,  327*3  (the  Madras  average 
is  226*2);  villages,  etc.,  0*35;  houses,  78.  Persons  per  village,  9287; 
per  house,  4*19.  The  proportion  of  females  is  102*5  to  every  100 
males.  Religious  divisions — Hindus,  89  per  cent ;  Christians,  6  per 
cent ;  Muhammadans,  5  per  cent  There  are  only  327  Europeans  and 
Eurasians.  Hindus  numbered  1,506,621  in  187 1,  of  whom  Br^mans 
constituted  3*5  per  cent ;  agricultural  castes  (Velldlars,  Vanniars, 
Shanirs),  62  per  cent ;  Pariahs,  10*4  per  cent.  The  most  interesting 
castes  are  the  Shindrs  and  the  Paravars.  The  latter  are  all  Catholics. ' 
The  Shdnirs  are  a  low  caste,  living  solely  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
palmyra  palm.  They  claim  (perhaps  with  justice)  to  be  the  original 
lords  of  the  soil.  Christian  missions  have  been  especially  successful 
among  them.  Devil-worship  is  common,  especially  among  the  Shindrs. 
Tinnevelli  has  been  less  influenced  by  pure  Hinduism  than  other 
Districts.  Some  Brdhmans  have  even  taken  up  the  local  devil-worship. 
At  Srivaikuntham  is  a  curious  subdivision  of  the  Vellilar  caste,  the 
Kottai  Velldlars  (*Fort  Velldlars'),  who  live  in   a  mud  inclosure  or 
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fort  so-called,  out  of  which  their  women  are  not  allowed  to  go.  The 
three  most  celebrated  Hindu  shrines  are  at  Tiruchendilr  on  the  sea- 
coast,  at  Pipandsam  on  the  Tdmbraparn(,  and  at  Kuttilam  (Court- 
allum)  on  its  tributary  the  Chittir.  At  both  the  two  latter  places  there 
are  beautiful  waterfalls  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Kuttilam  is  also  known 
as  Tenkisf,  ue,  the  Southern  Benares.     The  scenery  is  very  lovely. 

The  Christians  were  thus  subdivided  in  187 1 : — Catholics,  52,780; 
Protestants,  49,796;  total,  102,576.  The  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Tinnevelli  practically  dates  from  the  i6th  century,  though 
here  are  some  traces  of  more  ancient  missions.  It  was  on  the  Tinne- 
velli coast  that  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  1542,  after  a  short  stay  at  Goa, 
began  his  work  as  Apostle  of  the  Indies.  The  Paravars,  then  as 
now  a  fishing  caste,  had  received  Portuguese  protection  against  the 
Muhammadans,  who  oppressed  them ;  and  many  of  them  had  become 
Christians.  St.  Francis  completed  the  work,  and  since  then  all  the 
Paravars  have  called  themselves  his  children.  They  are  spread  along 
the  coasts  of  Tinnevelli,  Madura,  and  Ceylon.  Tuticorin  is  their  chief 
town.  We  read  of  the  martyrdom,  in  1549,  at  Punnaikdyal,  of  Father 
Antonio  Criminale,  the  proto-martyr  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Many  of 
the  letters  of  St  Francis  Xavier  were  written  from  Tuticorin  and  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood.  For  some  time  the  missions  were  con- 
fined to  the  coast.  The  famous  Jesuit  mission  of  Madura  was  founded 
by  Father  Robert  de  Nobili  (an  Italian)  in  1607,  and  soon  extended 
itself  into  Tinnevelli.  The  letters  of  the  Jesuits  from  1609  to  1780 
are  almost  the  only  materials  for  the  history  of  Madura  and  Tinnevelli 
during  much  of  this  time.  John  de  Britto  (mart3rred  in  Madura, 
1693)  laboured  at  times  in  Tinnevelli,  and  Father  Beschi  (the  great 
Tamil  scholar,  ob.  about  1746)  lived  some  time  at  Kayatar. 
Christianity  prospered  in  Tinnevelli,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties ;  but 
its  progress  was  arrested  by  events  in  Europe.  In  1759,  Portugal 
suppressed  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  its  dominions,  and  imprisoned  all  its 
members.  The  Jesuits  on  the  Eastern  missions  were  on  various 
pretexts  brought  within  reach  of  Portuguese  officials.  They  were 
summoned  to  Goa  and  other  places,  and  there  seized  and  imprisoned. 
Those  who  remained  in  the  missions  were  deprived  of  all  aid,  communi- 
cation with  Europe  was  rendered  difficult,  and  the  supply  of  priests 
cut  off.  The  general  suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1773,  the 
French  Revolution  in  1 789,  and  other  European  troubles,  still  further 
injured  the  missions.  Till  1837,  Tinnevelli  had  only  a  few  priests  from 
Goa,  and  in  the  absence  of  priests  the  number  of  Catholics  declined. 
In  1837,  Tinnevelli  with  other  Districts  was  entrusted  to  French  Jesuits, 
and  since  that  time  the  mission  has  made  steady  progress.  In  1851 
there  were  23,351  Catholics;  in  1871  there  were  52,780,  and  of  late 
this  number  has  much  increased.     Everything  had  to  be  created, — 
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churches,  schools,  etc.  At  first,  owing  to  their  small  number,  the  priests 
were  overworked;  bad  food,  exposure,  and  other  sufferings  due  to 
extreme  poverty,  caused  the  death  of  many,  especially  from  cholera. 
In  1846,  the  Vicariate-Apostolic  of  Madura  (of  which  Tinnevelli  forms 
a  part)  was  erected.  At  present  (1880)  there  are  in  the  District  21 
priests  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  (17  Europeans  and  4  natives),  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Vicar-Apostolic,  and  5  native  secular  priests,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Goa.  There  are  about  49 
churches  and  78  chapels,  26  boys'  schools  and  6  girls'  schools,  with 
785  boys  and  197  girls.  There  is  a  convent  of  European  nuns  at 
Tuticorin,  and  one  of  native  nuns,  who  have  charge  of  a  girls'  orphan- 
age and  hospital  at  Adeikalapuram,  at  which  place  there  is  also  a  boys' 
orphanage. 

Protestant  missionaries  first  visited  Tinnevelli  towards' the  end  of  the 
last  century.  The  Lutheran  Schwartz  seems  to  have  been  here  in  1770, 
and  a  few  years  later  one  of  his  converts  built  a  small  church  at 
Palamcotta.  In  1785  he  had  100  converts  at  that  place.  The  District 
was  visited  periodically  from  Tanjore  (200  miles)  by  native  Lutheran 
ministers.  In  1792  there  were  several  distinct  congregations.  Jaenicke 
worked  with  success  from  1792  to  1800,  and  after  him  Gericke  bap- 
tized many  persons.  The  East  India  Company's  chaplain  at  Palamcotta 
(J.  Hough)  in  18 16  infused  new  life  into  the  mission.  At  that  time  it 
numbered  3000  souls,  and  for  ten  years  it  had  not  been  visited  by  a 
European  missionary.  Two  Lutheran  ministers  (Rhenius,  a  man  of 
great  ability,  and  Schmid)  were  sent  out  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  in  1820;  and  under  them  converts  increased  to  11,186  in 
1835.  In  1826,  the  missions  in  Tinnevelli  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  were  handed  over  to  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel ;  and  since  that  time  the  latter  Society  and  the 
Church  Missionary  have  divided  the  District  between  them.  At  least 
two-thirds  of  their  converts  are  Shdnirs.  In  1851  the  number  of 
Protestants  was  35,552;  in  1871  it  was  49,796.  In  1877,  two 
missionaries,  one  from  each  society,  were  consecrated  Bishop's  Assist- 
ants to  the  Bishop  of  Madras :  Dr.  E.  Sargent,  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  Dr.  R.  Caldwell,  the  distinguished  Orientalist. 
During  the  late  famine  the  number  of  converts  greatly  increased.  The 
following  are  the  latest  (1879)  statistics  of  the  two  societies : — European 
and  Eurasian  missionaries,  5 ;  native  clergymen,  80 ;  schoolmasters 
and  other  paid  agents,  980 ;  schools,  600  ;  school-boys,  13,310;  school- 
girl 5560;  Christians,  58,930.  The  small  number  of  Europeans 
employed  is  very  noticeable.  It  is  intended  gradually  to  form  a  self- 
ruling  and  self-supporting  church.  Some  of  the  native  clergymen  are 
already  maintained  by  their  flocks,  and  a  system  of  church  councils  has 
been  organized. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  Muhammadans  in  Tinnevelli  are  descended 
from  the  ancient  Arab  traders  and  their  converts.  They  are  found 
along  the  whole  coast  of  the  Timil  country,  and  are  called  by  the 
English  ^  Labbays,'  but  call  themselves  Sdnagars.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
they  are  chiefly  employed  in  fishing  and  seafaring  pursuits. 

Madura  and  Tinnevelli  are  the  Districts  which  supply  Ceylon  with 
labourers  for  the  coffee  plantations,  etc  Ordinarily,  three-fourths  of 
these  return  to  India  in  a  year  or  two.  The  rest  remain  permanently 
in  Ceylon.  During  the  famine  of  1877,  a  very  large  number  went  to 
Ceylon,  and  the  demand  for  labour  fell  off.  Hence  in  1878-79  there 
were  40,435  immigrants,  and  only  34,083  emigrants  from  Tinnevelli. 

Tinnevelli  has  a  larger  number  (46)  of  towns  with  over  5000  inhabit- 
ants than  any  other  Madras  District  save  Malabar.  The  most  im- 
portant are  Tinnevelli,  Paijimcotta,  Tuticorin,  and  Satur.  The 
District  contains  many  ancient  and  magnificent  buildings, — t^.  the 
temple  in  Tinnevelli  town  (which  see),  a  rock  temple  at  Kalugu-malai 
(with  some  of  the  oldest  Tdmil  inscriptions  known),  also  several  Jain 
images  (a  colossal  one  now  at  Tuticorin),  etc  But  the  most  interesting 
antiquities  are  the  large  sepulchral  earthen  pots  of  prehistoric  races, 
which  have  been  found  at  several  places.  These  contain  bones,  pottery 
of  all  sorts,  beads  and  bronze  ornaments,  iron  weapons  and  imple- 
ments, etc 

Agriculture^  etc, — Tinnevelli  is  a  fertile  District,  and  ordinarily  enjoys 
good  seasons.  Out  of  a  total  of  5176  square  miles,  11T2  are  unculti- 
vable  waste,  965  uncultivated,  and  2751  actually  under  cultivation.  In 
1878-79,  798,897  acres  were  under  cereals;  chiefly  rice,  grown  along 
the  well  cultivated  and  highly  productive  river  valleys,  224,184; 
spiked  millet  or  kambu  (Panicum  spicatum),  179,059;  chinah  (Panicum 
milliare),  174,128.  Pulses,  83,838  acres.  There  are  3030  acres  of 
plantains;  being  more  than  in  any  other  Madras  District,  except 
Tanjore.  Tobacco,  1696  acres;  coffee  (lately  introduced  on  the  slopes 
of  the. hills),  2 119  acres;  chillies,  4434  acres;  oilseeds,  40,939  acres, 
of  which  27,834  are  occupied  by  gingelly,  an  amount  only  exceeded 
in  Madras  by  Goddvari  and  South  Arcot  Districts.  Cotton  (grown  in 
the  drier  parts),  135,978  acres.  Tinnevelli  is  one  of  the  four  great 
cotton  Districts  of  Madras.  The  palmyra  palm  flourishes  in  the  almost 
rainless  tracts  of  red  sandy  soil  to  the  south.  The  Shinirs  live  by 
making  coarse  sugar  (jaggery)  from  its  juice.  There  are  about 
200,000  acres  of  irrigated  land,  producing  a  revenue  of  about  ;£i 50,000. 
The  Srivaikuntham  anicut  system  is  important,  and  nearly  complete. 
The  anicut  crosses  the  Tdmbraparnf  river  about  16  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  is  the  lowest  weir  on  the  river.  It  will  bring  32,000 
acres  of  land  under  cultivation.  There  are  about  2322  tanks,  and 
about  78  weirs  (some  very  large  and  very  ancient)  across  rivers,  etc 
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70-3  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  on  Government  or  rayativdri  lands 
(2987  square  miles),  23*5  on  permanently  settled  estates  of  zaminddrs^ 
etc  (1452  square  miles);  and  6*2  on  indm  villages,  t.e.  permanently 
alienated  as  civil  or  religious  endowments  (409  square  miles).  There 
are  21  zaminddrs  and  43  mittdddrs.  The  chief  is  the  zaminddr  of 
Ettiyapuram,  who  pays  a  peshkash  of  ;;^8837  a  year.  Some  of  these 
zaminddrs  represent  the  ancient  pdUgdrs,  In  1878-79,  the  average 
rates  of  wages  were — for  unskilled  labour  in  towns,  4|d.,  and  in  villages, 
3|d.  a  day.  The  price  of  rice  in  the  same  year  was  8s.  6^.  per  maund 
of  80  lbs.,  and  oi  kambu  (the  staple  food  of  the  District),  5s.  2|d. 

Natural  Calamities^  etc. — During  the  drought  of  1877,  Tinnevelli 
suffered  comparatively  little.  The  greatest  number  of  persons  in 
receipt  of  relief  in  any  week  was  24,117,  in  September.  In  1878,  the 
south-west  monsoon  was  also  unfavourable,  and  the  north-east  monsoon 
excessive.  Much  damage  was  done  by  two  unparalleled  floods  in  the 
Timbiapamf,  which  laid  waste  much  country,  and  in  many  villages 
what  escaped  the  excessive  rain  was  quite  destroyed  by  locusts.  The 
native  Christians  suffered  least  during  the  famine,  and  the  Musalroins 
much  less  than  the  Hindus. 

Commerce^  Trade^  etc. — ^Tuticorin  is,  of  the  four  sanctioned  ports,  the 
only  one  of  importance.  The  exports  are  cotton,  coffee,  jaggery, 
chillies,  etc  Sheep,  horses,  cows,  and  poultry  are  also  sent  to  Ceylon. 
Tinnevelli  has  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  Madras  trade.  In 
a  recent  average  year,  the  value  of  the  imports  was  ;;^656,485 ;  and  of 
the  exports,  ;;^865,7i4.  More  than  half  the  imports  were  from,  and 
nearly  all  the  exports  were  to,  foreign  countries.  The  vessels  engaged 
in  foreign  trade  were  550,  and  in  coasting  trade,  i8i.  The  number  of 
boats  in  1878-79  was  568.  There  is  a  considerable  inland  trade  with 
Travancore.  The  coast  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  pearl  and  shdnk 
(shell)  fisheries,  both  of  which  are  Government  monopolies.  The  pearl- 
fishery  is  very  ancient  (see  above.  History).  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(a.d.  130),  by  Muhammad  Ben  Mansur  in  the  12th,  and  by  Marco  Polo 
in  the  13th  century.  The  Indian  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Manner  (from 
Cape  Comorin  to  Pdmbam)  was  called  '  the  coast  of  the  fishery,'  i.e. 
pearl-fishery,  a  name  which  it  retained  in  the  letters  of  the  Jesuits  up 
to  178a  The  Venetian  traveller  Caesar  Frederic  (1563-81)  describes 
the  fishery  in  a  way  which  applies  to  the  present  day.  Then,  as  now, 
the  divers  were  all  Catholics  (Paravars).  At  one  time  the  Dutch 
obtained  from  the  King  of  Madura  a  monopoly  of  the  pearl  and  shdnk 
fisheries  on  the  Tinnevelli  coast,  and  derived  a  large  revenue  from 
licences  to  fish.  The  colour  of  the  pearls  of  the  Gulf  of  Manner  is 
not  good.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  practice  of  letting  the  oyster 
putrefy  before  it  is  opened.    The  English  first  entered  on  the  pearl- 
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fishery  in  1796,  since  which  time  a  total  sum  of  nearly  ^^i  20,000  has 
been  realized,  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  ;^6oo  a  year.  In  1822,  the 
pearl-fishery  produced  a  revenue  of  ^^13,000;  in  1830,  ;;^io,ooo. 
Between  1830  and  1861  there  were  no  fisheries,  as  the  beds  seemed 
exhausted.  This  has  been  ascribed  to  currents  produced  by  the 
deepening  of  the  Pimbam  channel.  In  1861  and  1862  the  fisheries 
realized  ^37,858.  Since  then,  all  hope  of  profitable  fisheries  has  been 
abandoned  A  small  steamer  and  a  yacht  are  kept  as  a  guard  estab- 
lishment. The  shdnk  or  conch  shells  are  found  all  along  the  coast, 
and  from  time  immemorial  have  been  sent  to  Bengal  and  elsewhere. 
Formerly  the  fishery  was  under  Government  management,  afterwards  it 
was  leased  for  a  term  of  years.  From  1861  to  1876,  licences  were 
granted,  which  yielded  ^^480  to  ;^6oo  a  year.  Since  1876  the  fishery 
has  again  been  taken  under  Government  management  In  1877-78, 
the  profit  was  ;;^2290.  The  divers  were  paid  £^2  for  a  thousand  shells, 
and  the  price  got  by  Government  was  £^f^^  2s.  for  each  thousand  of 
good  shells. 

The  aggregate  length  of  imperial  and  local  roads  in  Tinnevelli  Dis- 
trict is  969  miles.  The  principal  road  is  that  which  connects  Madura, 
Palamcotta,  and  Travancore.  It  enters  the  District  near  Vinidupatti, 
and  leaves  it  near  the  '  Arambiili  lines,'  a  total  length  of  107  miles. 
There  are  also  some  important  roads  connecting  the  cotton  districts 
with  Tuticorin.  There  are  no  canals  in  the  District.  The  total  length 
of  railway  is  95  miles,  all  part  of  the  South  Indian  Railway,  the  main 
line  of  which  enters  the  District  5  miles  north  of  Virudupatti,  and  runs 
to  Tuticorin  (77  miles).  There  is  a  branch  line  to  Tinnevelli  (18  miles). 
There  are  x  i  irailway  stations.  The  railway  is  of  much  importance, 
connecting  as  it  does  the  port  of  Tuticorin  with  the  cotton  districts, 
with  Madura,  etc.  It  was  opened  December  1875,  ^^  ^^  occasion  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales'  visit  During  the  famine  of  1877-78,  much  rice 
was  brought  by  sea  to  Tuticorin,  and  conveyed  into  Madura  District 
Besides  the  railway  telegraph  offices  at  every  station.  Government 
telegraph  offices  are  open  at  Tuticorin  and  Palamcotta.  The  Bank  of 
Madras  has  a  branch  at  Tuticorin.  Since  1859,  there  has  been  a 
Government  District  printing  press,  where  the  District  Gazette  is 
printed  in  English  and  Tdmil  (the  prevailing  language  of  the  District). 
In  1878-79,  there  were  3  private  presses,  one  of  them  belonging  to 
the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

Administration^  etc. — In  the  last  century,  Tinnevelli  was  supposed  to 
yield  ;;^i  10,000  a  year  to  the  Nawib  of  Arcot  'So  little  was  known 
of  the  District  and  its  resources  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  that, 
according  to  Colonel  Fullarton,  the  Supreme  Government  of  Bengal 
actually  despatched  Mr.   Deighton  to  negotiate  its  transfer  to  the 
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Dutch,  in  return  for  the  temporary  services  of  a  thousand  mercenaries. 
Before  the  negotiations  could  be  entered  on,  war  had  broken  out 
between  the  Dutch  and  English,  and  thus  one  of  our  most  valuable 
Districts  was  saved'  {Madras  Census  Report^  i874i  vol.  i  p.  309).  In 
1850,  the  total  revenue  was  ;^26i,58o  (land,  ;;^202,46o).  Between 
'873-74  and  1875-76  (ordinary  years),  the  land  revenue  averaged 
^^294,123.  In  1876-77  (famine  year),  the  total  revenue  was  ^,^416,154 
(land,  ^^242,363).  In  1877-78  (also  affected  by  famine),  the  total 
revenue  was  ^^427,040  (land,  ;;^236,545).  In  1878-79,  the  total 
revenue  was  ^^491,984  {ue.  5s.  10^.  a  head,  the  Madras  average  being 
4s.  ii|d.).  Land  revenue  yielded  ;^294,i42  (3s.  5^d.  a  head,  Madras 
average  being  3s.  i  Jd.) ;  excise,  ^16,598;  assessed  taxes,  ;;^233o; 
sea  customs,  ;;^64ii ;  salt,  ^1399485  (there  are  5  salt  factories  and  2 
salt  stations) ;  stamps,  ^33,016.  The  total  cost  of  all  officials  and 
police  was  ;;^54,27o.  The  rayafwdri  system  was  finally  established  in 
1820,  since  which  time  there  has  been  a  periodical  revision  of  rates,  as 
elsewhere  in  Madras,  where  this  system  prevails.  The  present  settle- 
ment expires  in  1906-07.  For  1878-79,  2929  square  miles  were  assessed 
at  ^255,994,  being  an  average  of  3s.  5}d.  an  acre.  The  zaminddris 
were  permanently  settled  under  a  regulation  of  1802,  and  a  special 
commission  (1858-70)  regulated  the  question  ofindm  or  rent-free  lands. 
For  revenue  purposes,  the  District  is  divided  into  9  tdluks^  in  4  groups : 
— (i)  Under  the  Collector,  who  is  also  the  District  Magistrate,  at 
Palamcotta  {tdJuk^  Tinnevelli) ;  (2)  Under  the  Sub-Collector,  Tuticorin 
(tdiuks^  I.  Otapidiram,  2.  Tenkaiai) ;  (3)  Under  the  Head  Assistant 
Collector,  Shermddevi  {tdluks^  i.  Ninguneri,  2.  Ambdsamudram,  3. 
Tenkisf);  (4)  Under  the  General  Deputy  Collector,  Srfvilliputttir 
(tdluksy  I.  Srfvilliputtiir,  2.  Sitilr,  3.  Sankaranaindrkoil).  All  the  above 
officials  have  criminal  jurisdiction  in  their  groups,  and  have  under  them 
17  sub-magistrates,  9  of  whom  are  the  tahsilddrs  in  charge  of  tdiuks. 
The  District  and  Sessions  Judge  has  civil  and  criminal  powers,  with 
his  Court  at  Palamcotta.  Subordinate  to  him  are  5  District  munsi/sj 
with  civil  powers.  The  heads  of  villages  deal  with  petty  crime,  and  try 
civil  suits  for  sums  up  to  jQi,  The  police  staff  consists  (1878-79)  of 
one  superintendent  and  i  assistant  superintendent,  22  subordinates, 
and  1019  constables.  The  total  cost  was  ;£i7,i77.  The  District  jail 
at  Palamcotta  had  in  1878-79  a  daily  average  of  486  prisoners.  There 
are  also  18  subsidiary  jails,  which  had  a  daily  average  of  116  prisoners. 
The  only  military  station  is  Palamcotta,  which  is  garrisoned  by  a 
Native  in^try  regiment.  In  1876-77,  the  number  of  schoob  con- 
nected with  the  Educational  Department  was  1055,  with  34,796 
pupils,  i.e.  I  pupil  to  every  49  of  the  population.  This  proportion 
is  only  exceeded  in  two  other  Districts  of  the   Presidency,  namely, 
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Madras  and  Nilgiri,  the  circumstances  of  both  of  which  are  excep- 
tional. There  are  more  girb  at  school  in  Tinnevelli  than  in  any  other 
District.  According  to  the  Census  of  187 1,  the  following  could  read 
and  write : — Of  Hindus,  7  per  cent ;  of  Muhammadans,  8'2  ;  of  native 
Christians,  12*2;  of  Eurasians  and  Europeans,  59*2;  of  others,  22*2 ; 
total,  8 '2.  Thus  the  native  Christians  stand  high  in  the  list  of  the 
instructed.  There  are  no  Government  schools.  All  the  schools  are 
private  (belonging  to  missions  or  otherwise) :  many  are  aided  from 
provincial,  municipal,  or  local  funds;  others  are  not  aided,  though 
under  Government  inspection.  There  iire  3  municipal  towns — Tinne- 
velli, Palamcotta,  and  Tuticorin.  For  the  administration  of  local 
funds,  the  District  is  divided  into  2  circles — Tinnevelli  (6  tdluks)  and 
Shermddevi  (3  tdluks). 

Climate^  Medical  Aspects^  etc, — '  Tinnevelli,  lying  immediately  under 
the  Southern  Ghdts,  receives  very  little  of  the  rainfall  of  the  south- 
west monsoon,  though  parts  of  it  are  watered  by  streams  which  rise 
in  the  hills.  The  rainfall  on  the  hills  dividing  Tinnevelli  from  Travan- 
core  is  probably  200  inches  a  year'  {Madras^  Census  Report^  1875, 
vol.  i.).  Throughout  the  District,  the  average  rainfall  is  only  2479 
inches.  The  climate  in  the  north  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Madura, 
'  but  there  is  a  considerable  difference  towards  the  centre,  and  along 
the  fertile  banks  of  the  Tdmbrapami  The  northern  monsoon  seldom 
reaches  these  quarters  before  the  end  of  November,  and  generally  is 
not  so  heavy  as  in  the  Central  Karnatic  In  common  seasons,  the 
rains  are  over  about  the  end  of  December.  .  .  .  This  District  has  one 
peculiarity  of  climate,  which  is,  that  a  fall  of  rain  is  always  expected 
late  in  January,  sufficient  to  raise  the  rivers  and  replenish  the  tanks ' 
(Pharoah's  Gazetteer  of  Southern  India^  p.  439).  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  Tinnevelli  town  is  85°  F.  During  December  and  January, 
the  temperature  falls  under  70*  at  night  The  hottest  month  is  April 
Kuttdlam  (Courtallum)  is  the  sanatorium  of  the  District  Tinnevelli 
is  not  reckoned  unhealthy.  In  1878-79,  the  percentage  of  deaths 
from  cholera  was  less  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Presidency,  except 
Madras  city.  The  fever  mortality  averages  only  4*3  per  thousand.  The 
registered  deaths  in  1878  showed  a  death-rate  of  22*4  per  thousand. 
In  1877,  there  were  8  dispensaries,  5  of  which  treat  each  from  600  to 
1000  in-patients  and  4000  to  6000  out-patients  a  year.  In  1878,  the 
Government  vaccinators  vaccinated  29,074  persons.  The  'Labbays* 
object  to  vaccination  on  religious  grounds. 

Tinnevelli  {Tirunelveli). — Chief  town  of  Tinnevelli  District,  Madras ; 
i^  mile  from  the  left  bank  of  the  TdmbrapamL  Lat.  8*  43'  47*  n., 
long.  77*  43'  49'  E.;  pop.  (1871),  21,044,  inhabiting  5518  houses. 
Tinnevelli  is  the  largest  town  in  the  District  to  which  it  gives  its  name; 
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but  the  administrative  headquarters  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tann 
nver  at  Palamcotta,  2^  miles  distant  Population  (1871),  21,044, 
namely,  Hindus,  19,921  (including  native  Christians),  and  Muham- 
madans,  11 23.  When  the  District  was  subject  to  the  Niyakians  of 
Madura,  their  Governor,  who  was  a  very  high  official,  lived  in  great 
state  at  TinnevellL  About  1560,  Visvanitha,  the  founder  of  the 
Niyakkan  dynasty  of  Madura,  rebuilt  the  town,  and  erected  many 
temples,  etc.  Ferguson  {Hist  of  Indian  Archit,^  p.  366)  cites  the  great 
Siva  temple  as  giving  a  good  general  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  large 
Dravidian  temples,  and  as  '  having  the  advantage  of  having  been  built 
on  one  plan  at  one  time,  without  subsequent  iteration  or  change.'  It 
is  a  double  temple.  The  whole  inclosure  measures  508  by  756  feet. 
Like  some  other  large  temples,  it  contains  a  thousand-pillared  portico. 
In  1877,  the  municipal  dispensary  treated  719  in-patients  and  5291. 
out-patients.  The  'Hindu  Anglo-vernacular'  school  is  the  most  im- 
portant school  in  the  District  Tinnevelli  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch 
of  the  South  Indian  Railway.  The  town  is  notable  as  an  active  centre 
of  Protestant  missions  in  South  India.  It  has  lately  been  created  a 
diocese,  and  a  bishop  appointed.  Municipal  revenue  (1876-77), 
^^1538;  average  incidence  of  taxation,  is.  2|d.  per  head  of  population 
within  municipal  limits. 

Tip&L  —  River  of  Southern  Assam,  which  runs  a  winding  course 
through  the  Lushdi  Hills,  and  joins  the  Bardk  in  the  extreme  south- 
east comer  of  Cichir  District  At  the  junction  is  situated  the  village 
of  Tipii-mukh  (lat  24**  14'  n.,  long.  93°  3'  3"  e.),  where  a  bdzdr  has 
been  established  for  trade  with  the  Lushdis,  at  which  cotton,  puri  cloth, 
caoutchouc,  and  other  jungle  products  are  bartered  for  salt,  rice,  and 
hardware. 

Tipperah  (a  corruption  of  Trifurd), — A  British  District  in  the 
Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Bengal,  lying  between  23*  2' and  24'  16' 
15'  N.  lat,  and  between  90°  36' and  91''  25'  e.  long.  Area,  2624  square 
miles;  pop.  (after  deducting  transfers  made  up  to  1875),  according  to 
the  Census  of  1872,  1,522,228  souls.  Area  (after  recent  transfers), 
2460  square  miles ;  pop.  (according  to  Parliamentary  Abstract  for  1878), 
1,419,229.  These  figures  are  inclusive  of  the  thdnd  of  Chhigalniiyd 
(pop.  114,702),  which  was  in  1876  transferred  to  Noikhdlf  District 
Tipperah  forms  one  of  the  Districts  of  the  Dacca  Division.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bengal  District  of  Maimansinh  and 
the  Assam  District  of  Sylhet ;  on  the  east  by  the  State  of  Hill  Tip- 
perah; on  the  south  by  Nodkhdli  District;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
river  Meghnd,  which  separates  it  from  the  Districts  of  Maimansinh, 
Dacca,  and  Bdkarganj.  The  line  of  contact  between  Tipperah 
District  and  the  State  of  Hill  Tipperah,  besides  being  the  District 
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boundary,  is  also  the  imperial  frontier  line  of  British  India  in  this 
direction*  The  administrative  headquarters  are  at  Comillah  (Ku- 
milld). 

Physical  Aspects. — Tipperah  presents  a  continuous  flat  and  open 
surface,  with  the  exception  of  the  isolated  Lilmdi  range.     The  greater 
part  of  the  District  is  covered  with  well-cultivated  fields,  intersected  in 
all  directions  by  rivers  and  khdis  or  creeks,  which  are  partially  affected 
by  the  tides.     All  communication  and  transport  are  effected  by  means 
of  boats,  except  during  the  few  months  of  the  hot  weather  when  the 
village  footpaths  can  be  made  use  of.     Near  the  eastern  boundary, 
the  country  becomes  more  undulating.     A  series  of  low  forest-clad  hills 
rise  to  an  average  height  of  40  feet  above  the  plains.    Near  the  large 
rivers  towards  the  west,  the  country  is  under  water  during  the  rainy 
season.     The  villages  are  usually  built  amid  plantations  of  mangoes, 
plantains,  bamboos,  and  palms.     The  Lilmdi  Hilb,  already  referred  to, 
form  the  only  range  in  the  District     They  are  situated  about  5  miles 
west  of  Comillah  (Kumilld),  and  extend  north  and  south  for  a  distance 
of  10  miles.     The  average  elevation  of  this  range,  which  is  densely 
wooded,  is  40  feet  above  the  plains  and  90  feet  above  sea  level ;  they 
nowhere  exceed  100  feet  in  height.     On  the  top  of  Ragndmati  Hill, 
north  of  the  Ldlmii  range,  the  Rdji  of  Hill  Tipperah  has  built  a  small 
house  for  the  use  of  the  European  residents  of  Comillah.    This  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  range,  and  the  most  picturesque  spot  in  the  District 
The  Meghna,  which   flows  along  the   entire  western  boundary    of 
the  District,  is  the  only  river  navigable  throughout  the  year  by  trading 
boats  of  4  tons  burthen;  but  the  Gumti,  Dakatia,  and  Titas  are 
navigable  for  craft   of  that  size  for  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
course.     The  Muhuri,  Bijdigang,  and  Borigang  are  all  navigable  by 
boats  of  4  tons  during  at  least  six  months  of  the  year.     It  has  been 
already  said  that  the  Ldlmii   Hills  are  thickly  wooded;  there  are 
also  dense  jungles  towards  the  south-west  of  the  District,  but  these 
yield  no  revenue  to  Government    The  lai^e  game  include  elephants, 
tigers,  leopards,  wild  baars,  jackals,  and  buffaloes ;  the  small  game 
consists  of  hares,  geese,  ducks,  plovers,  pigeons,  pheasants,  jungle-fowl, 
partridge,  quail,  snipe,  and  florican. 

History, — ^When,  in  1765,  the  District  of  Tipperah  came  under  the 
control  of  the  East  India  Company,  more  than  one-flfth  of  the  present 
area  was  under  the  immediate  rule  of  the  Rdjd  of  Hill  Tipperah,  who 
merely  paid  a  tribute  of  ivory  and  elephants.  In  earlier  times,  it  is 
certain  that  the  conquests  of  the  Rdjds  of  Hill  Tipperah  carried  the 
bounds  of  their  kingdom  far  beyond  the  present  limits  of  Tipperah 
.District  It  is,  however,  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  with  accuracy 
any  details  of  the  early  history  of  the  British  District,  as  the  only  written 
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records  are  the  Rdjmdldy  or  *  Chronicles  of  Tipperah/  and  references 
in  Muhammadan  writings,  which  relate  almost  exclusively  to  Hill 
TippERAH  State.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  as  early  as  the  13th 
century  Tipperah  had  reached  some  degree  of  material  prosperity, 
for  when  Muhammad  Tughral  invaded  the  country  in  1279  A.D.,  he 
cairied  off  160  elephants  and  a  large  amount  of  booty.  Again,  about 
'345  ^^-y  I^i^  Khwdjd  invaded  Tipperah,  and  plundered  it ;  but 
despite  these  and  other  invasions,  the  kingdom  of  Tipperah  remained 
independent  up  to  the  time  of  Shujd-ud-dfn  Khdn,  who  reduced  it 
to  subjection  about  1733.  The  Muhammadans,  however,  did  not 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  but  appear  to  have  contented 
themselves  with  the  lowlands,  which  alone  came  on  the  rent-roll  of 
Bengal,  and  lay  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Nawdb ;  while  the  hilly 
tracts  to  the  east  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Tipperah  Rdjd. 
In  1765,  when  Bengal  was  ceded  to  the  British,  Tipperah  and 
Nodkhdli  Districts  were  included  in  Jaldlpur,  one  of  the  25  ihtimdms 
into  which  Shujd  Khdn  had  divided  the  Province.  Until  1769,  the 
administration  of  Jaldlpur  was  entrusted  to  2  native  officers,  but  from 
that  year  until  1772  it  was  under  3  English  'Supervisors.'  In  1772, 
a  Collector  was  appointed,  and  since  then  the  administration  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  English  officers.  In  1781,  Tipperah  and 
Nodkhdli  were  constituted  a  single  revenue  charge;  and  in  1822,  the 
Districts  were  separated.  Since  then,  great  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  boundaries  of  the  District. 

The  only  event  which  has  occurred  to  break  the  peaceful  monotony 
of  British  rule,  was  a  serious  raid  in  i860  by  the  Kukis  or  Lushdis. 
On  the  31st  January  of  that  year,  they  suddenly  entered  the  District 
at  Chhdgalndiyd,  burnt  and  plundered  15  villages,  murdered  185  British 
subjects,  and  carried  off  about  100  captives.  Troops  and  police  were 
at  once  hurried  to  the  spot,  but  the  Kukfs  had  remained  only  a  day  or 
two  in  the  plains,  retreating  to  the  hills  and  jungles  by  the  way  they 
came.  The  perpetrators  of  this  attack  were  followers  of  Rattan  Puiyd, 
whose  clan  was  known  to  live  far  up  between  the  sources  of  the 
Pheni  and  the  KamaphuH  rivers.  In  1861,  a  large  body  of  military 
police,  under  Captain  Raban,  marched  against  Rattan  Puiyd's  village ; 
but  no  sooner  had  they  appeared  in  sight,  than  the  Kukis  themselves 
set  fire  to  the  place,  and  fled  into  the  jungles,  where  pursuit  was 
impossible.  Since  this  raid,  no  attack  has  been  made  on  Tipperah 
District  by  the  Kukfs. 

Population, — Tipperah  District  was  surveyed  in  1861-64,  and  the  popu- 
lation was  then  estimated  at  717,470.  Another  estimate  in  1866  made 
the  number  of  inhabitants  700,500.  The  Census  of  1872,  however, 
showed  that  both  of  these  estimates  were  much  below  the  truth.    It 
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disclosed  a  total  population  (including  Chhigalniiyi  thdnd^  since  trans- 
ferred to  Noikhdli)  of  it533>93i  persons,  inhabiting  6150  villages 
and  307,011  houses.  Average  density  of  population,  578  per  square 
mile ;  number  of  villages  per  square  mile,  2*32 ;  houses  per  square 
mile,  116 ;  persons  per  village,  249 ;  persons  per  house,  5.  Classified 
according  to  sex,  there  were  782,391  males  and  751,540  females; 
proportion  of  males  in  total  population,  51  per  cent.  Classi6ed 
according  to  age,  there  were  under  12  years — ^males,  299,747,  and 
females,  258,677 :  above  12  years — males,  482,644,  and  females,  492,863. 
The  ethnical  division  of  the  people  was  returned  as  follows : — Euro- 
peans, 35;  Eurasians,  16;  and  Asiatics,  1,533,880.  Belonging  to 
aboriginal  tribes,  there  were  4008 ;  of  semi-Hinduized  aborigines, 
99,800;  Hindu  castes  numbered  430,313;  Hindus  not  recognising 
caste,  6120;  Muhammadans  993,564;  and  Burmese  (Maghs),  66. 
The  chief  aboriginal  tribe  of  the  District  is  the  Tipperahs,  of  whom 
there  were  3004.  They  have  immigrated  into  the  District  from  the 
neighbouring  State  of  Hill  Tipperah,  and  do  not  mix  with  the 
Bengalis,  but  live  apart  by  themselves.  A  large  number  of  them 
dwell  in  the  Ldlmii  Hills,  where  they  are  able  to  carry  on  undisturbed 
their  own  system  oi  jum  cultivation  (for  an  account  of  which,  see 
article  on  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts).  Their  villages  are  under 
the  control  of  head-men,  who  settle  all  disputes.  Many  of  the  Tip- 
perahs are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  in  British  territory  in  consequence 
of  raids  made  by  Kukis  upon  their  villages  in  Hill  Tippendi.  A 
full  description  of  this  interesting  tribe  is  given  by  Captain  Lewin 
in  his  Hill  Tracts  of  ChiUagpng^  and  will  be  found  quoted  in  the 
Statistical  Account  of  Bengal^  vol  vL  pp.  482-488.  Among  semi- 
Hinduized  aboriginal  tribes  and  Hindu  castes,  the  most  numerous  are~> 
the  Chanddls,  numbering  81,155  \  the  Jugis,  a  caste  of  weavers,  66,812 ; 
the  Kiyasths,  or  writers,  82,804 ;  and  the  Kaibarttis,  the  chief  agricul- 
tural caste  of  the  District,  53,916.  The  number  of  Brdhmans  is 
31,020.  The  Hindus,  as  grouped  together  on  the  basis  of  religion, 
number  540,156,  or  35*2  per  cent  of  the  population,  including 
Tipperahs  and  other  aboriginal  tribes.  The  faith  of  IsUm  is  professed 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  the  number  of  Musalmins  being 
993,564,  or  64*8  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  The  remainder  of 
the  population  consists  of  146  Christians  (including  95  native  converts), 
and  65  persons  of  other  religions.  Among  the  Muhammadans  are  about 
5000  who  belong  to  the  Fariizf  sect  Only  2  towns  in  Tipperah 
contain  more  than  5000  inhabitants,  namely,  Comillah  (pop.  12,948) 
and  Brahmanbaria  (pop.  12,364).  These  are  the  only  two  munici- 
palities in  the  District,  and  contain  an  aggregate  population  of  25,312, 
leaving  1,508,619  as  the  strictly  rural  population.    Twenty-four  towns 
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and  villages  contain  a  population  of  between  2000  and  5000  each  ;  157 
have  from  1000  to  2000;  529  from  500  to  1000;  1604  from  200 
to  500 ;  while  3834  small  villages  contain  fewer  than  200  inhabitants. 
All  the  above  figures  include  the  thdnd  of  Chhdgalndiyd,  transferred  in 
1876  to  Nodkhili  District.  After  all  transfers,  the  Parliamentary 
Abstract  for  1878-79  returned  the  area  at  2460  square  miles,  and  the 
population  at  1,419,229. 

Agriculture. — ^The  staple  crop  of  the  District  is  rice,  of  which  two 
harvests  are  reaped  in  the  year.  The  dus  or  early  crop  is  sown  in 
March  on  low  swampy  grounds,  particularly  on  alluvial  patches  in  the 
beds  of  rivers,  and  reaped  in  July  and  August  The  dman  or  cold- 
weather  crop  is  sown  in  April  and  May,  or  as  soon  as  the  rains  set  in, 
and  reaped  in  November,  December,  and  January.  Of  these  two 
harvests,  27  principal  varieties  are  named.  Among  the  other  cereals 
cultivated  in  Tipperah  are  a  little  wheat  and  barley,  sown  in  November, 
and  reaped  about  April ;  Indian  com,  raised  during  the  rainy  season ; 
and  two  kinds  of  millet.  The  green  crops  of  the  District  include  HI 
(Sesamum),  mustard,  and  chillies.  The  latter  are  grown  to  a  great 
extent,  the  Calcutta  market  being  largely  supplied  with  chillies  from 
Tipperah.  Peas,  gram,  and  several  other  pulses  are  cultivated.  The 
fibres  of  the  District  are  jute,  fiax,  and  hemp ;  and  the  miscellaneous 
crops  include  betel-leaf  and  betel-nut,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  coriander, 
safflower,  turmeric,  and  ginger.  Jute  cultivation  ranks  next  in  import- 
ance to  rice  in  Tipperah,  and  has  much  extended  of  late  years.  The 
seed  is  sown  in  April,  and  the  crop  is  cut  in  August  It  is  all  sent  to 
Dacca  and  Ndriinganj,  and  thence  to  Calcutta.  Betel-nut  pahns  are 
extensively  cultivated — in  some  parts  of  the  District  even  to  the 
exclusion  of  rice.  According  to  the  latest  estimate,  the  total  area 
under  cultivation  is  1,301,760  acres,  of  which  1,150,000  are  devoted 
to  rice  and  78,000  to  jute,  leaving  73,760  acres  for  all  other  crops. 
Taking  the  average  out-turn  of  rice  as  1 1  cwts.  per  acre,  and  making 
deductions  on  account  of  wastage  and  for  seed  grain,  it  is  calculated 
that  the  total  amount  of  rice  available  for  food  produced  in  the 
District  is  about  600,000  tons.  Rates  of  rent  have  for  several  years 
been  steadily  rising.  In  1858,  the  average  rent  for  rice  land  was 
4s.  6d.  per  acre;  in  1872,  it  varied  from  2s.  lo^d.  to  15s.  i^d.  The 
enhancement  is  attributed  to  the  general  rise  of  prices.  In  1859,  the 
price  of  the  best  cleaned  rice  was  2s.  8d.  per  cwt ;  in  1870,  it  was 
5SL  5d.  Common  rice  in  the  former  year  sold  at  is.  8d.,  and  paddy 
at  IS.  per  cwt. ;  while  in  the  latter  year,  the  prices  were  4s.  id.  for 
common  rice,  and  2s.  for  paddy.  Wages  have  doubled  since  1850. 
In  1 87 1,  agricultural  day-labourers  earned  5^d.  a  day;  blacksmiths 
and  carpenters,  is. ;  and  bricklayers,  9d. 

Natural  Calamities. — ^Tipperah  is  not  specially  subject  to  natural 
vou   IX.  F 
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calamities  of  any  kind.  The  crops  have  occasionally  suffered  from 
flood  or  drought,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  affect  the  general 
harvest  Floods  are  due  partly  to  heavy  local  rainfall,  and  partly 
to  the  Meghni  overflowing  its  banks.  As  a  protection  against  the 
latter  cause,  embankments  have  been  constructed  along  the  river  Gumti ; 
but  for  these  the  civil  station  of  Comillah,  and  the  country  to  the  south 
of  the  river,  would  be  annually  flooded.  The  highest  prices  reached 
in  Tipperah  during  (he  Orissa  famine  of  1866  were — ^for  rice,  138.  8d., 
and  for  paddy,  los.  lod.  a  cwt  These  rates,  however,  were  paid  by 
outsiders ;  and  most  of  the  people  continued  to  eat  their  rice  at  the 
price  it  cost  them  to  produce  it,  whilst  they  received  a  handsome  sum 
for  their  surplus  stock. 

Commerce  and  Trade^  etc — The  trade  of  Tipperah  is  principally 
carried  on  by  means  of  flxed  markets,  the  chief  trading  villages  being 
situated  on  the  Meghnd,  Gumti,  Titis,  Dikitii,  and  their  tributaries. 
The  principal  export  of  the  District  is  rice,  of  which  it  is  estimated  that 
on  an  average  147,000  tons  are  sent  away  annually.  The  bulk  of  it 
goes  to  Nirdinganj  or  Dacca;  the  remainder  to  Faridpur,  Pabni,  and 
one  or  two  other  Districts.  The  exports  next  in  importance  to  rice  are 
jute  (of  which  3676  tons  leave  the  District  annually)  and  betel-nuts. 
Other  exports  are  safilower,  sugar-cane,  cocoa-nuts,  bullocks,  sheep, 
goats,  tamarind,  fish-oil,  dried  fish,  hides,  mats,  chillies,  linseed, 
bamboos,  sweet-potatoes,  timber,  earthen  pots,  and  mustard  seed. 
Kingfishers'  skins  are  sent  to  Chittagong  for  exportation  to  Burma 
and  China.  The  chief  imports  are  sugar,  timber,  cotton  goods,  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  bamboos,  thatching-grass,  spices,  salt,  tobacco,  etc.  The 
value  of  the  exports  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  imports.  The 
local  manufactures  are  insignificant,  consisting  chiefly  of  weaving, 
pottery,  gold,  silver,  brass  and  iron  work,  and  mat  and  basket  weaving. 
Indigo  was  cultivated  and  manufactured  in  the  District  for  a  few  years ; 
but  owing  to  the  determined  opposition  of  the  peasantry,  the  industry 
was  not  remunerative,  and  was  abandoned  in  1872.  Road  communica- 
tion in  Tipperah  is  very  deficient,  and  there  is  no  cart  traffic  It  is 
often  necessary,  in  order  to  reach  places  not  situated  on  the  few  lines 
of  road,  to  travel  by  elephant  or  boat  According  to  the  statistics  of 
the  Board  of  Revenue  for  1868-69,  there  were  565  miles  of  rivers  and 
canals  navigable  throughout  the  year,  and  an  additional  177  miles 
navigable  during  six  months  or  more. 

Administration, — In  1828-29,  a  few  years  after  the  separation  of 
Tipperah  from  Nodkhdli,  the  net  revenue  amounted  to  ;£88,8ii,  and 
the  expenditure  to  ;^i 3, 1 7  7.  By  1850-51,  the  revenue  had  increased 
'o  ;^99i276,  and  the  expenditure  to  ^13,249.  Since  that  date,  both 
revenue  and  expenditure  have  greatly  increased.  In  1860-61,  the 
revenue  was  ;£io5,302,  and  in  1870-71,  ^121,936 ;  the  expenditure  in 
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the  fonner  year  being  ^^33,034,  and  in  the  latter,  ^^16,783,  It  is 
calculated  that  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  District  during  the  twenty- 
five  ]rears  1840-65  aggregated  no  less  than  ^^2,000,000,  or  an  average 
of  ;^8o,ooo  a  year.  In  1870-71,  the  land  revenue  was  ^99,860;  the 
number  of  estates  was  returned  at  1928,  and  of  proprietors  at  4660; 
average  amount  paid  by  each  estate,  ^^52,  and  by  each  proprietor, 
;^2i.  For  police  purposes,  the  District  is  divided  into  11  thdnds 
(police  circles),  with  2  outposts.  In  1872,  the  regular  police  force 
numbered  363  men  of  all  ranks,  maintained  at  a  total  cost  of  ^6780,  i6s. 
There  was  also  a  municipal  police  of  49  men,  costing  ;;^38o,  8s.,  and 
a  rural  police  or  village  watch  of  3094  men,  costing  in  money  or 
lands  an  estimated  sum  of  ;^i 0,397.  The  total  machinery,  therefore, 
for  the  protection  of  person  and  property  consisted  in  that  year  of 
3506  officers  and  men,  giving  i  policeman  to  every  075  of  a  square 
mile  of  the  area  or  to  every  437  of  the  population.  The  estimated 
total  cost  was  ;f  179558,  18s.,  equal  to  an  average  of  ;^6,  12s.  3^d.  per 
square  mile  of  area  and  2^d.  per  head  of  population.  The  District 
jail  is  at  Comillah,  and  there  is  also  a  lock-up  at  Brihmanbdrii.  In 
1856-57,  there  was  only  i  Government  school  in  Tipperah,  with  127 
pupils.  In  1870-71,  the  number  of  Government  and  aided  schools 
was  35,  attended  by  953  pupils;  and  since  that  year,  owing  to  the 
grant-in-aid  system  introduced  by  Sir  George  Campbell,  when 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  education  has  increased  very  rapidly. 
In  1877-78,  there  were  499  Government  aided  and  inspected  schools  in 
the  District,  attended  by  13,697  pupils.  The  District  is  divided  for 
administrative  purposes  into  2  Subdivisions,  with  their  headquarters  at 
Comillah  and  Brdhmanbdrid.  The  number  of  fiscal  divisions  (pargands) 
is  117. 

Medical  Aspects, — The  climate  of  Tipperah  is  comparatively  mild 
and  healthy.  The  cold  weather  is  very  pleasant,  for,  although  the 
mornings  are  foggy,  and  heavy  dews  fall  at  night,  the  sky  is  clear 
during  the  day-time,  and  a  mild  north-west  wind  generally  prevails. 
During  the  hot  season,  too,  a  sea-breeze  usually  blows  firom  the  south- 
east. The  average  annual  rainfall  at  Comillah  during  the  thirteen  years 
ending  1873  ^^  93'5  inches,  of  which  24  fell  between  January  and  May, 
and  61  between  June  and  September.  The  average  rainfall  in  the 
Brdhmanbarid  Subdivision  is  returned  at  74*95  inches.  The  chief 
endemic  diseases  are  fever  (remittent  and  intermittent),  rheumatism, 
bowel  complaints,  and  affections  of  the  skin.  Cholera  in  a  more 
or  less  epidemic  form  appears  every  year,  sometimes  causing  serious 
mortality.  Sanitation  in  the  towns  and  villages  has  hitherto  been 
much  neglected,  and  the  swampy  and  malarious  nature  of  the  country 
has  doubtless  much  to  do  with  the  prevalence  of  fever  and  rheumatism. 
The  District  has  4  charitable  dispensaries. 
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Tipporah. — Headquarters  Subdivision  of  Tippeiah  District,  Bengal. 
Number  of  villages,  4949;  houses,  219,871;  pop.  (1872),  1,086,649, 
of  whom  331,637  were  Hindus,  754,801  Muhammadans,  146  Chris- 
tians, and  65  of  other  denominations ;  proportion  of  Muhammadans, 
69*5  per  cent.;  proportion  of  males  in  total  population,  51*2  per 
cent. ;  number  of  persons  per  village,  200 ;  inmates  per  house,  4*9. 
This  Subdivision  consists  of  the  9  police  circles  (thdnds)  of  Comillah 
(Kumilli),  Bardkimti,  Tholli,  Diiidkdndi,  Tubkibdgard,  Hijfganj, 
Ldkshdm,  Jagannithdighi,  and  Chhigalniiyd.  By  the  transfer  of  the 
police  circle  of  Chhigalniiyi  to  Nodkhdli  District  in  January  1876, 
the  number  of  villages  in  the  Subdivision  was  reduced  by  200,  and  the 
population  by  114,702.  In  1870-71,  it  contained  9  magisterial  and 
revenue  courts,  and  a  total  police  force,  including  both  regular  and 
municipal  police,  of  326  officers  and  men ;  the  village  watch  in  the 
same  year  numbered  2147  men;  the  cost  of  Subdivisional  admini- 
stration was  returned  at  ^^4837. 

Tipperah. — Native  State  in  Bengal. — See  Hill  Tipperah. 

Tiptlir. — Municipal  village  in  Tdmkdr  District,  Mysore;  situated 
in  lat.  13*  15'  N.,  and  long.  76**  31'  e.,  46  miles  by  road  east  of  Tiimkiir 
town.  Headquarters  of  the  Honavalli  idluk.  Pop.  (1871),  2093  ; 
municipal  revenue  (1874-75),  ^^42,  derived  from  octroi  duties  imposed 
on  twelve  commodities ;  rate  of  taxation,  5d.  per  head.  Seat  of  a  large 
weekly  fair,  held  from  Saturday  morning  to  noon  of  Sunday,  and 
attended  by  10,000  persons,  including  merchants  from  the  adjoining 
Districts  of  Madras  and  Bombay.  The  value  of  the  commodities 
exchanged  is  estimated  at  ^^3000  a  week. 

Tirhtit  (Ttrhooi). — Formerly  a  District  of  Bengal,  now  divided  into 
the  two  distinct  Districts  of  Darbhangah  and  Muzaffarpur,  each  of 
which  see  separately.  As  Tirhiit  was  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
famous  Districts  of  Bengal,  and  as  the  name  constantly  occurs  in 
historical  and  other  works  connected  with  India,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  give  in  this  place  some  account  of  the  Dbtrict  as  it  existed 
prior  to  its  disintegration  on  the  ist  January  1875. 

The  tract  of  country  formerly  known  as  Tirhut  comprises  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  Patni  Division,  lying  between  25"*  28'  and  26"*  52* 
N.  lat,  and  between  84**  56'  and  86*  46'  e.  long.  The  District  was  the 
largest  and  most  populous  under  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal, 
occupying  an  area  of  6343  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1872  of 
4,384,706  persons.  The  three  Subdivisions  of  Muzaffarpur,  Hijipur, 
and  Sftimarhi  now  constitute  the  District  of  Muzaffarpur  which  retains 
the  old  civil  station  of  Muzaffarpur  as  its  headquarters ;  while  the  three 
Subdivisions  of  Darbhangah,  Madhubani,  and  Tijpur  have  been  formed 
into  the  new  District  of  Darbhangah,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  the 
large  town  of  that  name.    Tirhtit  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  State 
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of  Nepdl ;  on  the  north-east  by  the  District  of  Bhdgalpur ;  on  the  south- 
east by  the  District  of  Monghyr ;  on  the  south  by  the  river  Ganges ;  on 
the  south-west  by  the  District  of  Sdran,  the  river  Gandak  forming  a 
natural  boundary;  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  District  of  Cham- 
pdian.  The  northern  frontier  between  British  territory  and  Nep^  is 
defined  by  natural  and  artificial  boundary  marks. 

Physical  Aspects. — TirhiSt  is  a  vast  alluvial  plain,  intersected  with 
streams,  and  in  most  parts  well  wooded.  Frequent  groves  of  mango 
and  clusters  of  bamboo  give  a  pleasing  character  to  the  scenery.  In 
the  south-west,  the  lands  are  high  and  fertile.  In  the  north  and  east, 
they  are  low  and  marshy,  and  more  unhealthy  than  other  parts  of  the 
District  In  some  tracts,  an  enormous  stretch  of  uninterrupted  rice- 
fields  meets  the  eye.  In  many  places  the  soil  is  saliferous,  and  the 
extraction  of  saltpetre  and  salt  affords  employment  to  the  poorest  class 
of  people.  The  rivers  flow  on  raised  beds,  which  they  have  gradually 
constructed  for  themselves  out  of  the  silt  they  bring  down  from  the 
mountains  of  NepiL  Generally  speaking,  these  rivers  are  ill  suited  for 
navigation,  and  are  rarely  navigable  except  during  the  rainy  season,  and 
at  that  period  are  mostly  rapid  and  dangerous^ 

Population. — The  earlier  estimates  of  the  papulation  were  much  below 
the  mark.  The  Census  of  1872  showed  that  the  population  amounted 
to  the  enormous  total  of  4,384,706  persons,  inhabiting  642,087  houses 
and  7337  villages.  The  density  of  the  population  was  691  persons  per 
square  mile.  The  total  number  of  males  was  2,i9i,.264,  and  of  females, 
2,192,942  j  the  proportions  thus  being  almost  exactly  the  same.  The 
Muhammadans  form  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  population.  They 
numbered  528,605  persons,  while  the  Hindus  amounted  to  3)854,991, 
or  about  88  per  cent.  Brdhmans  numbered  183,777,.  of  whom  about 
one-half  are  found  in  the  Darbhangah  and  Madhubani  Subdivisions, 
known  as  Tirhutfyd  Brdhmans.  They  are  badly  off,  and  during  the 
famine  of  1874  were  in  great  straits,  as  for  some  time  they  entirely 
refused  to  join  the  relief  works.  Rijputs  numbered  225,419.  Of 
intermediate  castes,  Bibhans  (318,597)  are  the  most  numerous. 
Although  lower  than  Brdhmans  or  Rdjputs,  they  nevertheless  enjoy  a 
higher  rank  than  the  Sddra  castes,  and  are  found  in  great  numbers 
in  south-east  Tirhdt  and  the  adjacent  District  of  Monghyr.  The 
Kiyasth  or  writer  caste  (70,992)  comes  next.  The  Goila  (526,683)  is 
the  herdsman  caste.  Koeris  (227,046)  are  the  best  spade-husbandmen 
in  the  country ;  they  are  identical  with  the  Kachfs  of  the  North-Western 
Provinces,  and  are  the  chief  cultivators  of  the  poppy.  Kurmis  (142,303), 
though  generally  engaged  in  agriculture,  make  good  soldiers,  and  were 
a  good  deal  employed  as  such  before  the  Mutiny.  Chamirs  (171,793) 
are  the  men  who  skin  cattle,  prepare  hides,  and  work  in  leather ;  the 
man  who  does  the  shoemaker's  work  is  called  a  muchi.    The  Chamdr  is 
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a  member  of  the  village  organization ;  like  the  chauklddr  or  gardit,  he 
holds  his  small  piece  of  land,  and  always  posts  up  official  notices.  His 
wife,  the  Chamiin,  is  the  village  midwife.  Dosadhs  (296,107)  are  the 
ordinary  labouring  class  in  Tirhiit ;  they  have  almost  monopolized  the 
office  of  chaiMddr  or  village  watchman,  yet  many  of  them  are  either 
thieves  or  the  abettors  of  thieves. 

In  1874,  at  the  time  of  the  famine  relief  operations,  another  Census 
was  taken,  with  the  aid  of  the  existing  relief  agency,  in  the  Subdivision 
of  Darbhangah.  The  result  of  this  Census  showed  a  population  of 
1,003,866,  as  against  867,909  returned  in  1872  for  this  tract;  and  it 
is  probable  that,  owing  to  more  complete  supervision,  the  larger  figures 
obtained  upon  the  later  occasion  are  more  correct 

There  are  26  towns  or  collections  of  villages  returned  in  the  Census 
Report  of  1872  as  having  a  population  of  more  than  5000  inhabitants ; 
three  of  these  contain  over  20,000  but  less  than  50,000.  The  principal 
towns  in  the  District  are  Darbhangah  (47,450),  Muzaffarpur 
(38,223),  Hajipur  (22,306),  Lalganj  (12,338),  RusERA  (9441),  and 
SiTAMARHi  (5496),  sdl  under  municipal  government.  There  is  no  ten- 
dency in  the  population  of  TirhiSt  to  gather  into  cities. 

Village  Institutions. — Nearly  every  village  has  iXspatwdri  or  account- 
ant, iXsjeth  rdyatoT  head-man,  and  other  officials.  The  duties  of  the 
patwdri  are  to  keep  the  village  accounts,  to  grant  receipts,  and  some- 
times to  collect  rents.  The  jeth  rdyats  are  always  well-to-do  persons, 
cultivating  the  largest  holdings  in  their  villages,  and  are  the  referees  and 
arbiters  in  case  of  village  disputes.  Other  village  officers  are  the  Brih- 
man  priest,  the  barber,  the  washerman,  the  blacksmith,  and  the  village 
watchman. 

Agriculture. — ^Taking  the  gross  area  of  the  District  at  4,058,050  acres, 
it  is  estimated  that  3,097,139  acres  are  under  cultivation.  Of  this  area, 
again,  1,714,248  acres  are  said  to  be  sown  with  rice.  The  food  of  the 
cultivator  consists,  roughly  speaking,  half  of  rice,  and  half  of  coarser 
cereals,  millets,  and  pulses.  The  staple  food  of  all  classes  in  the  north- 
east part  of  the  District  is  rice.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  sown  on 
the  high  lands,  and  in  many  cases  require  irrigation.  Indian  com  or 
makdi  is  largely  cultivated  in  Muzaf&upur.  Of  non-edible  crops,  oil- 
seeds, especially  linseed,  are  the  most  important  The  principal  culti- 
vation of  tobacco  in  Behar  is  in  Tirhilt  The  best  tobacco  comes 
from  Sareja,  in  the  Tijpur  Subdivision,  which  is  famous  for  the  good 
quality  of  the  leaf.  About  50,000  opium  bighas^  equivalent  to  rather 
more  than  30,000  acres,  are  ordinarily  under  cultivation  with  poppy  on 
account  of  Government.  The  area  under  indigo  is  estimated  to  be 
97,000  acres,  or  about  2^  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  District. 
Manure  is  largely  used  by  indigo  planters  and  the  cultivators  of  tobacco. 
After  the  indigo  leaves  have  been  steeped,  the  refuse  is  taken  out 
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of  the  vats  and  spread  over  the  fields,  forming  a  most  valuable  manure. 
Tobacco  lands  are  generally  selected  near  a  village,  so  that  cattle  may 
be  tethered  on  them,  and  that  they  may  receive  all  sorts  of  household 
waste.  Rotation  of  crops  is  not  practised,  and  most  fields  have  to  give 
two  crops  annually.  But  tobacco  and  opium  lands,  except  those  of 
iirst-rate  quality,  are  usually  allowed  to  remain  fallow  for  half  the  year. 
L.ands  which  have  become  exhausted  by  indigo  are  yet  often  able  to 
produce  first-dass  food  crops,  which  do  not  draw  their  support  from 
the  subsoil,  to  which  the  tap  root  of  the  indigo  plant  penetrates. 

Scarcely  any  intermediate  tenures  are  found  between  the  land- 
holder and  the  actual  cultivator ;  but  nearly  every  village  has  its  rent- 
free  tenures,  or  lands  given  either  to  Brdhmans  or  to  Muhammadan 
saints.  The  principal  features  in  Tirhiit  estates  are  their  small  average 
size,  the  prevalence  of  the  farming  system,  and  the  custom  of  paying 
rents  in  kind  The  average  size  of  estates  is  303  acres.  This  circum- 
stance  is  due  to  landholders  having  taken  advantage  of  the  batwdra  or 
partition  law.  During  the  year  1870,  no  fewer  than  1127  estates  were 
added  to  the  Tirhiit  register.  Towards  the  north  of  the  District,  a 
farmer's  holding  is  considered  large  if  he  cultivates  more  than  50  acres, 
and  small  if  he  only  ploughs  7  or  8.  In  that  part  of  the  District, 
about  18  acres  would  make  a  comfortable  sized  holding.  But  in  the 
south  of  Tirhiit,  where  the  lands  are  high-lying,  pay  large  rents,  and 
produce  two  or  more  crops  a  year,  a  holding  of  30  acres  would  be 
considered  large.  Here  the  population  is  very  dense,  and  the  demand 
for  land  keen.  A  man  with  1 1  acres  would  be  considered  well  off. 
The  cultivators  are  nearly  always  in  debt,  and  the  great  majority  ot 
them  are  tenants-at-wilL  Rates  of  rent  vary  not  only  according  to  the 
character  and  situation  of  the  land,  but  also  according  to  the  caste 
and  position  of  the  cultivator,  llius  a  high-caste  man  pays  less  than  a 
KunnL  As  an  example  of  lands  paying  high  rents,  those  near  Hdjipur 
may  be  taken.  Tobacco  lands  often  fetch  £,\^  14s.  per  acre.  Ordi- 
narily speaking,  first-class  high  land,  on  which  poppy  and  tobacco  are 
grown,  fetches  from  7s.  6d  to  12s.  6d  per  acre ;  other  high  land,  from 
5s.  to  I2S.  per  acre;  and  first-class  rice  land,  from  7s.  6d  to  15s.  per 
acre.  Wages,  compared  with  those  of  Lower  Bengal,  are  undoubtedly 
low.  A  coolie  earns  from  2^.  to  4^  per  day.  Agricultural  labourers 
usually  receive  their  wages  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  kind  In  harvest 
time,  a  labourer  is  remunerated  by  a  share  of  the  crop,  varying  from  5 
to  6  per  cent  Carpenters  and  smiths  get  from  2^d.  to  4^d.  per  day  in 
the  country,  and  from  3d.  to  6d.  in  the  towns.  It  appears  from  the 
early  records  that  wages  have  risen  very  slightly.  In  1794,  coolies  were 
paid  about  i}d.  per  day ;  carpenters,  about  3d  The  ordinary  price  of 
cleaned  rice  in  ordinary  use  is  4s.  per  cwt ;  of  wheat,  4s.  6d. ;  and  of 
salt,  14s.  6d.    Generally  speaking,  a  rate  of  6s.  pd  for  common  rice  in 
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January  would  be  held  to  indicate  the  approach  of  distress  later  in  the 
year. 

Natural  Calamities. — ^The  District  is  subject  to  flood,  and  occasion- 
ally to  drought  In  the  case  of  floods,  whatever  harm  is  done  is  often 
amply  made  up  by  the  splendid  crops  afterwards  produced.  The  earliest 
famine  of  which  any  details  are  known  is  that  of  1866.  This  famine 
was  severely  felt  in  Tirhtit,  both  as  regards  its  intensity  and  the  wide 
area  over  which  it  spread  The  total  number  of  deaths  from  starva- 
tion and  disease,  engendered  by  want,  was  estimated  at  over  sixty 
thousand 

The  scarcity  of  1874  was  felt  with  greater  severity  in  Tirhtit  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Bengal  The  price  of  common  rice,  which  was,  in 
Darbhangah,  10*3  sers  per  rupee  (about  iis.  per  cwt)  in  January,  rose 
to  9*1  Sirs  per  rupee  (12s.  4d.  per  cwt)  in  March,  8*9  sen  (12s.  yd.),  in 
April,  and  8*3  sers  (13s.  6d)  in  May.  In  June,  the  price  had  returned 
to  very  nearly  what  it  was  in  January,  and  after  that  month  it  fell 
steadily  until  it  reached  5s.  lod  per  cwt  in  November  and  4s.  lod  in 
December.  In  Muzaffarpur,  the  highest  price  reached  by  rice  was 
somewhat  lower  than  in  Darbhangah.  In  April  and  May,  common  rice 
sold  in  this  part  of  Tirhtit  at  1 2s.  5d.  per  cwt  In  June,  prices  recovered 
here  as  in  Darbhangah,  and  continued  to  fall  steadily  until  the  end  of 
the  year.  Relief  works  on  an  enormous  scale  were  organized,  including 
the  Darbhangah  State  Railway.  The  following  figures  very  briefly 
epitomize  the  expenditure  of  grain  and  money  in  the  two  Districts  of 
Darbhangah  and  Muzaffarpur. 

In  Darbhangah — ^total  grain  expenditure  incurred  for  the  relief  of 
distress  during  the  famine  of  1874,  79,870  tons  \  total  money  expenditure 
due  to  the  famine,  ^347)933,  of  which  ^17,325  was  distributed  in 
gratuitous  relief,  ^11,725  advanced  on  recoverable  loan,  and ^3 18,883 
paid  as  wages  on  relief  works.  A  statement,  based  on  the  actual  nimiber 
of  people  assisted  by  Government  during  the  famine,  but  supposed  to 
have  exhausted  such  assistance  in  one  month  of  thirty  days,  shows  a 
total  of  5,018,516  persons '  relieved  in  one  month.'  The  entire  popula- 
tion of  Darbhangs^  could,  it  was  calculated,  have  existed  on  the  assist- 
ance afforded  for  two  months  and  five  days. 

In  Muzaffarpur — ^total  grain  expenditure  incurred  during  the  famine 
of  1874,  47,069  tons;  total  money  expenditure  due  to  the  famine, 
^146,365,  of  which  ^14,171  was  expended  on  charitable  relief, 
^22,125  advanced  on  recoverable  loan,  and  ^110,068  paid  away  as 
wages.  An  analysis  of  Mr.  MacDonnell's  statement  of  persons 
charitably  relieved  in  Muzaffarpur  shows  that  the  statement  is 
equivalent,  so  far  as  mere  numbers  are  concerned,  to  saying  that  a 
daily  number  of  1 74,395  individuals  were  relieved  for  one  month ;  and 
a  similar  analysis  of  the  labour  statement  reduces  it  in  effect  to  a 
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statement  that  1,124,635  individuals  were  relieved  (in  money  or  grain) 
for  one  month. 

For  a  detailed  accomit  of  the  statistical  aspects  of  the  famine,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  A.  P.  MacDonnell's  Report  on  the  Food-Grain 
Supply  and  Statistical  Review  of  the  Relief  Operations  in  the  Distressed 
Districts  of  Behar  and  Bengal  {CzlcvLtXai,  1876). 

Manufactures^  Trade^  etc — ^The  principal  manufactures  of  Tirhdt  are 
indigo,  saltpetre,  coarse  cloth,  pottery,  and  mats.  Indigo  is  a  very 
important  industry.  The  average  out-turn  is  estimated  to  exceed 
20,000  factory  maunds  (0(74  lbs.  10  oz.  each) ;  and  in  the  exceptional!^ 
successful  season  of  1873,  t^^  out-turn  was  29,481  factory  maunds. 
There  are  42  concerns  in  Tirhtit,  of  which  25  are  principal  factories, 
and  17  outworks.  The  manufacture  of  saltpetre  is  based  on  a  system 
of  advances.  The  large  houses  of  business  contract  with  middle-men, 
who  give  advances  to  the  village  Nuniyds.  These  last,  a  poor  and 
hardy  race  of  labourers,  rent  a  small  site  of  saliferous  earth,  collect 
the  earth  into  large  shallow  pans,  puddle  it  and  drain  off  the  water 
with  the  saline  matter  in  it  into  earthen  vessels,  and  then  boil  and 
strain  it  The  crude  saltpetre  thus  manufactured  is  sold  to  the  refiners, 
by  whom  is  prepared  the  saltpetre  of  commerce. 

The  trade  of  the  District  is  large.  There  are  two  great  currents  of 
river-borne  export  traffic,  the  one  from  Muzaffarpur  flowing  in  a  south- 
westerly, and  the  other  from  Darbhangah  in  a  south-easterly  direction. 
The  first  current  is  attracted  to,  and  absorbed  in,  Patnd,  while  the 
second  finds  its  way  direct  to  Calcutta.  The  trade  with  Patni  is 
especially  brisk  during  the  cold  and  hot  seasons  of  the  year,  when 
there  is  litde  water  in  the  small  rivers ;  but  during  the  rains,  the  trade 
with  Calcutta  is  comparatively  more  important  The  total  registered 
trade  of  Tirhdt  during  1876-77  is  stated  thus : — Exports,  ^1,113,824 ; 
imports,  ^926,279.  The  details  of  the  trade  are — exports  of  Muzaffar- 
pur District,  ^792,108  j  imports,  ^676,734;  exports  of  Darbhangah 
District,  ^^321,716;  imports,  ;i^249,545.  The  indigo  exported  from 
Tirhiit  is  valued  at  ^360,000.  Oil-seeds  are  the  next  most  important 
export  in  value,  and  by  far  the  most  important  in  bulk.  The  total  in 
1876-77  was  636,605  maundSy  or  466,085  cwts.,  valued  at  ^249,500. 
The  value  of  saltpetre  exported  was ^127,000.  The  total  export  of 
tobacco  was  301,700  maunds,  or  220,887  cwts.,  valued  at  ^^130,000. 
Among  imports,  food  grains  assume  the  foremost  place.  For  the  whole 
of  Tirhtit,  the  imports  in  1876-77  were  1,494,400  maunds,  and  the  exports, 
115,700  maunds;  thus  showing  a  difference  of  1,378,700  maunds  sup- 
plied by  importation,  a  total  larger  than  any  other  District  in  Behar 
or  Bengal.  Even  after  making  allowances  for  a  partial  scarcity  that 
prevailed  during  the  year,  it  is  evident  that  Tirhtit  is  a  food-importing 
District      At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  fact  that  north-east  Tirhiit  is 
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ordinarily  a  large  exporting  tract  But  no  system  of  river  registration 
can  catch  the  traffic  in  food  grain  from  the  Madhubani,  Darbhangah, 
and  Sftdmarhi  Subdivisions,  because  such  traffic  is  only  to  an  incon- 
siderable extent  river-borne.  Of  other  imports  into  the  District,  the 
most  important  are  salt  and  European  cotton  piece-goods ;  but  in  both 
cases  the  figures  indicate  some  deficiency  of  registration.  The  prin- 
cipal river  marts  in  Tirhdt  District  are — Hdjipur — exports,  ;^278,759 ; 
imports,  ^249,073 :  Lilganj — exports,  ^^107,284 ;  imports,  ^112,515 : 
Rusera — exports,  ;^r37,i87;  imports,  ;^s 9,93 7  :  Darbhangah — exports, 
^^80,032 ;  imports,  £zo,s^t. 

The  State  railway  from  Darbhangah  to  Bijitpur,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Ganges,  a  distance  of  48  miles,  is  now  in  full  working  order.  This 
line,  which  was  originally  constructed  as  a  temporary  work  during  the 
famine  season  of  1874,  has  been  made  permanent,  and  a  branch  has 
also  been  thrown  out  from  Samdstipur  to  Muzafiarpur.  Tirhiit  is  well 
provided  with  roads,  which  are  partly  due  to  the  improvements  in  the 
means  of  communication  effected  during  the  famine  of  1874,  but  also 
to  the  activity  of  the  indigo  planters  at  an  earlier  period. 

There  are  two  societies  in  MuzafTarpur,  the  Dharma  Samij  and  the 
Behar  Scientific  Society.  The  first  of  these  is  an  orthodox  Hindu 
institution,  and  had,  in  187 1,  266  members.  The  other  society  is 
principally  composed  of  Muhammadans;  its  main  objects  are  to 
encourage  education  and  the  spread  of  knowledge.  In  187 1,  this 
body  had  511  members.  It  supports  a  school,  and  a  newspaper  called 
the  Akbdr-al-Akydr^  which  is  printed  in  the  Urdu  character.  There 
are  5  printing  presses  in  the  District. 

Administration, — ^The  gross  revenue  of  Tirhdt  District  was  £1 18,822 
in  1795,  £^^^AS1  in  i^S^i  ^^^  ^236,714  in  187a  On  the  other 
hand,  the  civil  expenditure,  according  to  the  local  records,  in- 
creased from  ^23,180  in  1795  ^^  £^9^11^  ^  x^S^)  s^nd  to  ^56,178 
in  1870.  The  land  tax  forms  as  usual  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  revenue;  it  amounted  in  1870  to  ^I74t592.  Subdivision 
of  property  has  gone  on  at  a  rapid  rate.  In  1790,  there  were  1331 
estates,  held  by  1939  registered  proprietors,  who  paid  a  total  Govern- 
ment revenue  of  ;i^io8,o6i,  equal  to  an  average  payment  of  £sSy 
14s.  by  each  registered  proprietor,  and  ;^8i,  13s.  by  each  estate. 
In  1870-71,  there  were  11,500  estates  and  73,416  proprietors  or 
coparceners,  paying  a  total  revenue  of  ^174,592.  The  average 
revenue  payable  by  each  estate  was  £is^  V^  7^*  I  ^Y  ^^^  proprietor 
or  coparcener,  £2^  7s.  6d.  Next  after  the  land  tax  comes  the  stamp 
revenue,  which  yielded  in  1870-71  ^32,622,  and  excise,  which  yielded 
^17,259.  The  amount  of  protection  to  person  and  property  has 
steadily  increased.  In  1800,  there  were  2  magisterial  and  2  civil  and 
revenue  courts  in  the  District;  in  1870,  there  were  10  magisterial,  8 
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civil,  and  6  revenue  courts.  In  1870-71,  the  strength  of  the  regular 
police  was  107  officers  and  528  constables,  maintained  at  a  total 
cost  of  ;f  13,901 ;  the  municipal  police  consisted  of  19  officers  and 
395  men,  at  a  cost  of  £^22^0  \  the  village  watch,  not  subject  to  the 
rules  of  the  regular  police,  numbered  9945  men,  and  cost  ;£2i9939. 
The  whole  police  force,  therefore,  amounted  to  10,894  officers  and 
men,  at  a  total  cost  of  ^38,100,  equal  to  a  charge  of  2d.  per  head  of 
the  population  of  the  District  In  1870-71,  the  daily  average  number 
of  prisoners  in  jail  was  416.  The  Muzaffarpur  jail  is  a  most  unhealthy 
one,  and  the  death-rate  remains  at  an  average  of  nearly  12  per  cent 
The  number  of  Government  and  aided  schools  was  only  i  in  1856-57, 
and  26  in  1870-71.  By  1877-78,  the  total  number  of  schools  in  the 
Districts  of  Muzaffarpur  and  Darbhangah  had  risen  to  539,  attended 
by  16,899  pupils.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  there  are  6  munici- 
palities in  Tirhtit  Their  aggregate  population  is  135,254  ;  their  gross 
municipal  income,  ;^49759  and  their  expenditure,  ^3734  j  the  rate  of 
taxation  per  head  is  7^d. 

Medical  Aspects, — ^The  climate  of  Tirhtit  is  considered  healthy.  The 
range  of  the  thermometer  is  not  so  wide  as  in  the  south  of  the  Patna 
Division ;  and  though  the  heat  is  greater  than  in  the  deltaic  Districts  of 
Bengal  proper,  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  renders  its  effect  less 
enervating.  There  are  no  figures  in  the  meteorological  department 
showing  the  temperature  in  Tirhiit ;  but  in  the  hot  weather,  the  ther- 
mometer rises  considerably  above  100**  F.  in  the  shade.  The  average 
annual  rainfall  for  the  eleven  years  preceding  187 1  was  50  inches. 

Tirt — Capital  of  Tehri  or  Orchha  State,  North-Westem  Pro- 
vinces.— Su  Tehri. 

Tirkanambi  (prop.  Trikadamba-pura^  *The  city  of  the  consort  of  the 
three-eyed  Siva'). — Village  in  Mysore  District,  Mysore  State.  Lat 
ii'  49'  N.,  long.  76*  51'  E.;  pop.  (r87i),  1964.  The  site  of  an 
ancient  city.  Its  original  name  is  said  to  have  been  Kudugallilr,  so 
called  from  having  been  founded  on  the  threefold  boundary  between 
the  kingdoms  of  Kongu,  Kerala,  and  Kadamba.  llie  early  history  is 
obscure.  The  fort  was  destroyed  by  the  Marhattds  in  1747.  Remains 
of  five  lines  of  fortification  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  the  site  of  the  palace 
is  also  pointed  out  Twelve  temples  still  exist,  constructed  of  huge 
blocks  of  stone  carefully  fitted  together.  Their  origin  is  lost  in 
antiquity,  but  several  of  them  contain  inscriptions  more  than  three 
centuries  old,  conferring  grants  of  land.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
many  old  tanks,  now  disused. 

Tirkherf  Malpuri — Estate  in  Bhandira  District,  Central  Provinces  ; 
comprising  7  villages,  the  largest  of  which  is  TirkherL  Area,  15  square 
miles,  of  which  only  4  are  cultivated.  Tirkheri  lies  to  the  east,  and 
Malpuri  to  the  west  of  the  Kimthi  pargand.      The  estate  contains 
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much  forest,  but  little  good  timber.      Estimated  pop.  (1868),  1950, 
chiefly  Ponwdrs  and  Kunbfs. 

TirthAhalli  —  Municipal  village  in  Shimogi  District,  Mysore  ; 
situated  in  lat.  13*  41'  n.,  and  long.  75**  17'  e.,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tungd  river,  30  miles  south-west  of  Shimogd  town.  Headquarters  of 
the  Kavaledurga  tdluk.  Pop.  (1871),  1286,  of  whom  1040  are  Hindus, 
III  Muhammadans,  and  135  Christians;  municipal  revenue  (1874-75), 
^295  ;  rate  of  taxation,  4s.  7d.  per  head.  Derives  its  name  from  the. 
number  of  tirthas  or  sacred  bathing-places  in  the  Tunga.  One  of  the 
hollows  scooped  out  by  the  rushing  water  is  ascribed  to  the  axe  of 
Parasu-rima ;  and  at  the  Rdmeswdra  festival,  held  for  three  days  in  the 
month  Mdrgashira,  thousands  of  persons  bathe  in  this  hole.  The 
occasion  is  utilized  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  goods  to  the  value  of 
;;^3o,ooo  are  estimated  to  change  hands  at  this  time.  The  chief 
articles  of  import  are  cocoa-nuts  and  cocoa-nut  oil,  pulse,  piece-goods, 
and  cattle.  There  are  two  tndths  or  religious  establishments  in  the 
village,  and  several  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  lay  claim  to  a 
fabulous  antiquity,  and  are  frequented  by  the  members  of  various 
special  castes. 

Timchendlir  {Trichendoar). — Town  in  Tinnevelli  District,  Madras  ; 
situated  on  the  coast,  in  lat  8*  29'  50"  n.,  and  long.  78*  10'  30"  £.,  18 
miles  south  of  Tuticorin.  Pop.  (187 1),  7051,  inhabiting  1834  houses. 
Tiruchendtir  contains  a  wealthy  and  much  frequented  temple  (with  an 
interesting  inscription),  built  out  into  the  sea.     Annual  cattle  fair. 

TimchenffOd  {Tirushenkodu^  Truhengode). — Chief  town  of  the  tdluk 
of  the  same  name,  Salem  District,  Madras;  situated  in  lat  11*  22' 45"  n., 
and  long.  77''  56'  20"  e.,  7  miles  from  Sankaridrug,  at  the  foot  of  a  huge 
rock,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  temple  of  some  repute.  Pop.  (187 1), 
6153,  inhabiting  1203  houses.  There  is  also  an  important  temple  in 
the  town. 

Tirakovillir. — Town  in  South  Arcot  District,  Madras.  Lat  11''  57' 
55"  N.,  long.  79*  14'  40*  E.;  pop.  (187 1),  4340,  inhabiting  687 
houses.     Deputy  Collector's  station. 

Timmale. — ^Village  in  Bangalore  District,  Mysore.  Pop.  (187 1), 
2109.  A  large  festival  or  parishe^  held  for  ten  days  from  the  full 
moon  in  Chaitra  (April),  in  honour  of  the  god  Hangandth-swdmi, 
is  attended  by  10,000  persons. 

Tiromanai  Mutt^  ('  Ihe  River  of  the  Pearl  Necklace ').— River  in 
Salem  District,  Madras.  Rising  in  the  Shevaroy  Hills,  it  flows  past 
the  town  of  Salem,  south  through  Tiruchengod  and  Nimakal  tdluks^ 
into  the  Kiveri  (Cauvery).     A  valuable  source  of  irrigation. 

TinimailgalanL — Chief  town  of  Timmangalam  tdluk^  Madura  Dis- 
trict, Madras.  Lat  9°  49'  20*  n.,  long.  78*  i'  10"  e.  ;  pop.  (1871),  5772, 
inhabiting  795  houses.    An  early  Vellala  colony,  dating  from  1566. 
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Timin^rtikoviL — ^Village  in  Coimbatore  District,  Madras ;  situated 
in  lat  lo**  27'  N.,  and  long.  77"*  12'  e.  ;  containing  a  venerated  shrine  of 
the  Hindu  triad,  with  interesting  rock  sculptures.  Pilgrims  visit  the 
shrine  on  Sundays  all  the  year  round.  There  is  one  large  annual 
festival  The  temple  is  built  exactly  on  the  watershed ;  that  part  of  the 
stream  on  which  it  is  situated  flows  into  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  the  other 
part,  diverted  by  a  dam,  flows  into  a  feeder  of  the  Kdveri  (Cauvery), 
and  thence  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal 

Tirapastir. — Town  in  Chengalpat  District,  Madras. — Su  Tripasur. 

Timpati  (the  *  Tripetty^  of  Orme). — Town  in  North  Arcot  District, 
Madras ;  situated  in  lat.  13"  38'  n.,  and  long.  79^  27'  50^^  e.,  80  miles  from 
Madras  city.  Pop.  (187 1),  10,423,  inhabiting  2735  bouses.  Timpati 
is  celebrated  for  its  hill  pagoda,  in  some  respects  the  most  sacred  in 
southern  India.  The  chief  temple  is  8  miles  distant,  but  the  annexes 
and  outer  entrances  of  the  ascent  begin  about  a  mile  from  the  town. 
The  deity  worshipped  is  one  of  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  and  so 
holy  is  his  shrine  that  no  Christian  or  Musalmdn  is  allowed  to  pass 
even  the  outer  walls.  In  the  course  of  inquiry  into  a  murder  case, 
however,  in  1870,  an  English  magistrate  entered  the  precincts.  From 
all  parts  of  India,  thousands  of  pilgrims  flock  to  Timpati  with  rich 
offerings  to  the  idol.  Up  to  1843  the  pagoda  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  British  Government,  who  derived  a  considerable  revenue 
from  the  ofierings  of  the  pilgrims.  Now,  however,  the  whole  is  given 
over  to  the  mahant  or  Brihman  abbot  The  annual  festival  held  here  is 
very  large,  and  to  it  (in  1772)  is  attributed  the  flrst  recorded  cholera 
epidemic  in  India.  There  are  several,  smaller  temples,  at  which  the 
pilgrims  also  pay  their  devotions.  But  the  great  temple  is  great  only  in 
its  traditions.  Those  who  have  seen  it  describe  it  as  mean  in  its 
proportions  and  very  much  neglected.  The  town  of  Lower  Timpati  is 
situated  in  the  valley,  some  5  miles  broad,  between  the  Timpati  Hills 
and  those  of  the  Kirvaitnagar  zaminddri.  Along  this  valley  flows  the 
Suvamamtikhf  river,  which  passes,  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  town. 
Lower  Timpati  is  a  flourishing  and  busy  place,  crowded  at  all  times 
with  pilgrims.  At  the  neighbouring  village  of  Karkumbidi  is  a  railway 
station,  with  a  yearly  traflic  of  120,000  passengers  to  and  from 
Timpati  The  hill  on  which  the  great  pagoda  stands  is  about  2500  feet 
above  sea  level  It  has  seven  peaks,  and  that  crowned  by  the  pagoda 
is  named  Sri-venkatardmanachellam. 

Timpatdr  {Tri/atiir).— Chief  town  of  Timpatilr  td/uk,  Salem  Dis- 
trict, Madras.  Lat.  12*  29'  40"  n.,  long.  78'  36'  30'  e.  ;  pop.  (1871), 
1 2,837,  inhabiting  2823  houses.  Timpatilr  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Head  Assistant  Collector  of  the  District,  and  contains  the  usual 
Government  oflices,  hospital,  2  Christian  missions,  telegraph  office,  and 
railway  station.     It  is  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  District, 
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and  the  centre  of  a  network  of  roads ;  a  brisk  trade  in  grain  and  hides  is 
carried  on  here.  The  railway  returns  for  1875  show  76,000  passengers, 
17,692  tons  of  goods,  and  an  income  of  ;^i4,5oo.  The  tank  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  District  Tirupatiir  was  captured  by  the  British  and 
retaken  by  Haidar  Ali  in  1767. 

Tirapiir  (AvenasM  Road). — ^Town  in  Coimbatore  District,  Madras. 
Lat.  II**  37'  N.,  long.  77'  40'  30*  E.;  pop.  (1871),  3903,  inhabiting 
742  houses.  Railway  station,  and  headquarters  of  the  Head  Assistant 
Collector  of  the  District. 

Tinuhayapertir.— Town  in  Cochin  State,  Madras. — See  Trichur. 

Tinudr&ppallL — District  and  town  in  Madras. — See  Trichinopoli. 

Tirutani  {Triiani). — Town  in  North  Arcot  District,  Madras.  Lat 
13''  10'  20*"  N.,  long.  79*  38'  40^^  E. ;  pop.  (1871),  2232,  inhabiting  294 
houses.  Tirutani  contains  a  temple  much  frequented  by  pilgrims,  and 
there  is  a  festival  once  a  month.  The  railway  returns  show  106,000 
passengers  per  annum. 

TimvAdi  (THzwi/i). — ^Sacred  town  in  Tanjore  District,  Madras; 
situated  on  the  river  Kdveri  (Cauvery)  6  miles  north  of  Tanjore  city, 
in  lat  10"  52'  45'  N.,  and  long.  79"  8'  e.  Pop.  (1871),  6896,  inhabiting 
1267  houses.    Sivajf  halted  here  in  his  first  descent  on  Tanjore. 

TimvAdi  (7>wa^/>— Town  m  Cuddalore  tdluk,  South  Arcot  Dis- 
trict, Madras.  Lat  ii'  46'  n.,  long.  79'  36'  35'  e.  ;  pop.  (187 1),  4143 ; 
inhabiting  566  houses.  Except  as  the  seat  of  a  sub-magistrate^  Tim- 
vddi  is  now  of  no  importance ;  but  on  account  of  its  position,  15  miles 
from  Fort  St  David,  it  was  the  scene  of  frequent  fighting  during 
the  wars  of  the  last  century.  The  French  occupied  it  in  1750  ; 
Lawrence  captured  it  in  1 752.  In  the  following  year  it  was  three  times 
attacked  by  the  French ;  the  third  time  successfully.  In  1760,  it  again 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

TirUYakarai  (Trivacari), — Ruined  town  in  South  Arcot  District, 
Madras.  Lat  12*  i'  30'  n.,  long.  79*  43'  e.  Though  now  containing 
only  a  few  huts,  there  are  indications  in  the  pagoda,  tank,  and  deserted 
streets  that  a  large  town  once  existed  on  this  site.  A  number  of  petri> 
fied  trees  have  been  discovered  on  a  mound  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Tiray41tir. — Chief  town  of  Tiruvdldr  tdluk^  Chengalpat  (Chingle- 
put)  District,  Madras,  and  a  station  on  the  Madras  Railway ;  situated 
in  lat  13**  8'  30'  n.,  and  long.  79'  57'  20*  e.,  30  miles  west  of  Madras. 
Pop.  (1871),  4785,  inhabiting  744  houses,  Tiruvdldr  has  a  police 
station,  District  tnunsifs  court,  post  and  telegraph  offices;  it  is  an  im- 
portant religious  centre,  and  contains  a  large  but  unfinished  Vaishnav 
pagoda.  The  public  offices  occupy  a  building  of  unusually  handsome 
style. 

Turavanantapuram.— Town  in  Travancore  State,  Madras.— &if 
Trivandrum. 
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Timvankod  (Tiruvidankodu  or  Travancor^. — Town  in  the  Eraniel 
District  of  Travancore  State,  Madras.  Lat  8'  13'  n.,  long.  77*  18'  e.; 
pop.  (187 1 ),  2351,  inhabiting  464  houses.  Only  noticeable  as  being 
the  town  from  which  the  State  takes  its  name,  and  the  former  seat  of 
government 

TiravaimAmalai  {Trinamalai). — Chief  town  of  the  Muk  of  the 
same  name,  South  Arcot  District,  Madras.  Lat  12"*  13'  56''  n.,  long. 
79°  6'  43"  E. ;  pop.  (1871),  9312,  inhabiting  1243  houses.  Tiruvanni- 
malai  is  the  first  town  on  the  road  from  the  Baramahdl  through  the 
Chengama  Pass,  and  roads  diverge  north,  south,  and  to  the  coast  It 
!s  thus  an  entrepdt  of  trade  between  South  Arcot  and  the  country  above 
the  Ghdts,  and  its  fortified  hill  (2668  feet  above  sea  level)  was  always 
an  important  military  point  Between  1753  and  1 791,  it  was  besieged 
on  ten  separate  occasions,  and  was  six  times  taken,  thrice  by  assault. 
From  1760,  it  was  a  British  post,  on  which  Colonel  Smith  fell  back  in 
1767,  as  he  retired  through  the  Chengama  Pass  before  Haidar  All  and 
the  Nizim.  Here  he  held  out  till  reinforced,  when  he  signally  defeated 
the  allies.  The  last  time  it  was  taken  was  in  179 1  by  Tipd.  There  is 
a  fine  and  richly  endowed  temple,  the  annual  festival  at  which,  in 
November,  is  the  most  largely  attended  in  the  District. 

TirayArftr. — Town  in  Tanjore  District,  Madras ;  situated  in  lat  lo** 
46'  37'  N.,  and  long.  79'  40'  34"  e.,  16  miles  south-west  of  Negapatam. 
Pop.  (187 1 ),  8560,  inhabiting  1620  houses. 

Tiravattdr. — ^Town  in  North  Arcot  District,  Madras.  Lat  12''  38' 
30'  N.,  long.  79**  36'  E.;  pop.  (1871),  1311,  inhabiting  196  houses. 
Tiruvatttir  contains  a  highly  venerated  temple. 

Tixuvengadam. — Town  in  Tinnevelli  District,  Madras.  I^t  9" 
15'  50''  N.,  long.  77**  44'  E. ;  pop.  (1871),  8241,  inhabiting  1881 
houses. 

Tf8t4  {Teesta,  Trisrotd), — A  large  river  of  Northern  Bengal.  It 
rises  in  the  Chatimu  Lake,  Tibet,  but  is  said  to  have  another  source 
below  Kdnchanjangi  in  Independent  Sikkim.  After  passing  through 
and  draining  Independent  Sikkim,  the  Tfsti  touches  the  British 
District  of  Dirjiling  on  its  northern  frontier,  marking  the  boundary 
between  Ddijiling  and  Sikkim  for  some  distance,  till  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Ranjft,  in  lat  27*  6'  n.,  long.  88*  29'  e.,  when  it 
turns  to  the  south,  and,  after  flowing  through  the  hill  portion  of  Ddijfling 
District,  passes  through  JalpdiguH  and  Rangpur,  and  finally  falls  into 
the  Brahmaputra  below  Bagwd  in  the  District  of  Rangpur. 

The  Tistd  is  not  navigable  by  trading  boats  in  its  course  through  the 
hills,  although  canoes,  roughly  cut  from  the  sdl  timber  on  its  banks, 
have  been  taken  down  the  river  from  a  point  some  8  miles  above  the 
plains.  The  Tisti  debouches  on  the  plains  through  a  gorge  known  as 
the  Sivak  Gold  Pass.    At  this  point  the  river  has  a  width  of  700  or 
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800  yards,  and  becomes  navigable  for  boats  of  50  maunds  or  2  tons 
burthen;  but  for  some  distance  navigation  is  very  difficult  and  pre- 
carious, owing  to  the  rapids  and  the  numerous  rocks  and  large  stones 
in  the  bed  of  the  river.  After  a  short  course  through  the  tardiy  the 
Tisti  passes  into  Jalpdigurf  District,  which  it  enters  at  its  north- 
western comer.  It  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  Western  Dwdrs,  dividing  them  from  the  permanently 
settled  portion  of  the  District,  which,  previous  to  1869,  belonged  to 
Rangpur.  After  passing  through  Jalpiiguri,  it  enters  the  State  of  Kuch- 
Behar  at  Bakshiganj,  and  after  traversing  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
State,  leaves  it  at  Jhai  Sinheswar.  Entering  Rangpur  about  6  miles 
north  of  the  village  of  Baruni,  it  flows  across  that  District  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  till  it  falls  into  the  Brahmaputra  a  few  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Chilmiri  police  station  in  Bhawiniganj  Subdivision ;  its 
length  within  Rangpur  District  is  estimated  at  about  no  miles.  It 
has  here  a  fine  channel,  from  600  to  800  yards  wide,  containing  a  large 
volume  of  water  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  a  rapid  current  Although 
reported  capable  of  floating  large  trading  boats  of  100  maunds^  or 
between  3  and  4  tons  burden,  at  all  seasons,  navigation  becomes 
difficult  in  the  cold  weather,  on  account  of  the  shoals  and  quicksands 
which  form  at  its  junction  with  the  Brahmaputra.  Several  islands  and 
sandbanks  are  formed  by  the  current,  but  these  are  fewer  in  number 
and  of  much  smaller  size  than  those  in  the  Brahmaputra.  The  bed 
of  the  river  is  of  sand.  The  lower  part  of  the  Tlsti,  from  Kapdsii  to 
Nalganj-hdt,  is  also  called  the  Pagld  river. 

The  Tfstd  is  noted  for  frequent  and  violent  changes  in  its  course ; 
and  many  old  channels  are  found,  such  as  the  Chhoti  Tisti,  Buri 
Tfsti,  and  Mari  Tistd,  each  of  which  at  one  time  must  have  formed 
the  main  channel  of  the  river,  but  which  are  now  deserted,  and  only 
navigable  in  the  rainy  season.  At  the  time  of  Major  Rennell's 
Survey  (1764-72),  the  main  stream  of  the  Tisti  flowed  south  instead 
of  south-east  as  at  present,  joining  the  Atrii  in  Dinijpur,  and  finally 
fell  into  the  Padmi  or  Ganges.  In  the  destructive  floods  of  11 94 
as.,  or  1787  A.D.,  which  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Rangpur, 
the  stream  suddenly  forsook  its  channel,  and  turned  its  waters  into 
a  small  branch  marking  one  of  its  own  ancient  beds.  Running 
south-east  into  the  Brahmaputra,  it  forced  its  way  through  the  fields 
and  over  the  country  in  every  direction,  and  filled  the  Ghighdt, 
Mands,  and  other  rivers  to  overflowing.  It  is  impossible  to  say  when 
the  Tisti  had  previously  deserted  its  ancient  course,  to  which  it 
reverted  in  1787.  Since  the  great  change  of  that  year,  the  river  has 
made  for  itself  another  channel.  The  Collector,  Mr.  Glazier,  states  : 
'  In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  it  [the  Tistd]  forsook  a  westward  bend 
of  about  40  miles  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  taking  a  less  circuitous 
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bend  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  has  since  adhered  to  the  course  then 
formed,  but  with  alarming  encroachments  on  its  sandy  banks  in  several 
places.  A  large  mart,  Gordmdra,  on  the  western  bank,  has  been  pushed 
gradually  backward,  until  not  a  vestige  remains  of  the  village  from  which 
it  takes  its  name.'  The  confusion  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  rivers  in 
the  west  of  Rangpur  District  is  mainly  caused  by  these  frequent  changes 
in  the  course  of  the  Tlstd. 

In  Ddrjfling  District,  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Tisti  are, 
on  its  left  bank,  the  King-chu,  which  falls  into  it  on  the  northern 
boundary,  and  the  Roli,  which  flows  through  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  District;  and  on  its  right  bank,  the  Great  Ranjit,  which 
after  flowing  through  Independent  Sikkim  joins  the  Tfsti  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  Ddrjfling,  the  Rangjo,  the  Rdyeng,  and  the 
Sivak.  The  banks  of  the  Tistd  are  here  precipitous  \  its  bed  is  rocky 
in  the  hills  and  sandy  in  the  plains.  The  summits  of  its  banks  are 
clothed  with  forests  of  sdl  and  other  trees.  It  is  not  fordable  within 
Ddrjfling  District  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Its  waters  are  usually  of  a 
sea-green  colour ;  but  after  rain,  owing  probably  to  the  admixture  of 
calcareous  detritus,  they  occasionally  assume  a  milky  hue.  A  ride 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tfstd  through  the  Diijfling  Hills,  from  Sivak 
at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  upwards  to  the  confluence  of  the 
river  with  the  Great  Ranjit  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  District, 
well  repays  a  lover  of  the  picturesque.  The  thickly  wooded  banks  at 
once  afford  shelter  from  the  heat,  and  form  a  scenery  which  chahns 
the  eye ;  while  the  stream  itself,  now  gurgling  in  its  rocky  bed,  and 
anon  forming  still,  deep  pools,  with  the  background  of  hill  stretching 
beyond  hill,  make  up  a  picture  of  natural  scenery  rarely  witnessed  in 
India.  In  Jalp^gurf,  the  principal  tributaries,  all  on  the  left  or  east 
bank  of  the  river,  are  the  Lesu  or  Lish,  the  Ghish,  the  Sdldanga,  and 
the  Dhalli.  In  Rangpur  District,  the  Tfstd  receives  numerous  small 
tributary  streams  from  the  north-west,  and  also  throws  off  many  off- 
shoots of  more  or  less  importance.  The  largest  of  these  is  the 
Ghaghit  The  Mands  is  another  branch  of  the  Tisti,  which  rejoins 
the  parent  stream  after  a  winding  course  of  about  25  miles. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  floods  of  1787,  which  resulted 
in  a  calamitous  famine.  The  following  account  is  extracted  verbatim 
from  the  Collector's  Report : —  4 

'  The  Tfsti,  at  all  times  an  erratic  river,  had  for  long  rolled  its  main 
stream  through  the  western  part  of  Rangpur  and  through  Dindjpur,  till 
it  mingled  its  waters  with  the  Atrii  and  other  streams,  and  finally  made 
its  way  into  the  Padmd  or  Ganges.  At  the  same  time,  it  threw  off  a 
small  branch  in  the  northern  part  of  Rangpur,  which  found  its  way 
by  a  circuitous  course  past  UUpur  to  the  main  stream  of  the  Brahma- 
putra, a  little  farther  north  than  the  place  where  the  waters  of  the 
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Ghdghit  found  an  exit  into  the  same  river.  Suddenly  the  main  branch 
of  the  Tisti,  swelled  by  the  incessant  rains,  swept  down  from  the  hills 
such  vast  masses  of  sand  as  to  form  a  bar  in  its  course,  and,  bursting  its 
banks,  the  Tfstd  forced  its  way  into  the  Ghdghit  The  channel  of  this 
latter  stream  was  utterly  inadequate  to  carry  off  such  a  vast  accession  to 
its  waters ;  the  water  of  the  Tfstd,  accordingly,  spread  itself  over  the 
whole  District,  causing  immense  destruction  to  life  and  property,  until 
it  succeeded  in  cutting  for  itself  a  new  and  capacious  channel,  through 
which  the  river  now  flows.  This  great  inundation  occurred  on  the  27th 
August ;  and  on  the  ^d  September^  the  Collector  reported  to  the  Board 
of  Revenue  that  '*  multitudes  of  men,  women,  children,  and  cattle  have 
perished  in  the  floods ;  and  in  many  places  whole  villages  have  been  so 
completely  swept  away»  as  not  to  leave  the  snvallest  trace  whereby  to 
determine  that  the  ground  has  been  occupied."  These  calamities 
culminated  in  a  (amine.  The  coarsest  rice,  which  had  before  been 
extraordinarily  cheap,,  rose  rapidly  in  price  to  from  23  to  20  sers  per 
rupee  (from  4s.  pd^  to  5s.  5d.  per  cwt.),  and  was  difiicult  to  procure 
even  at  this  rate*  The  Collector  endeavoured  to  alleviate  the  distress 
by  stopping  all  exportation  of  grain,  and  caused  large  quantities  of  rice 
to  be  transported  from  the  large  grain  marts  into  the  interior  of  the 
District,  where  it  was  most  wanted ;  but  this  embargo  was  taken  ofl'  by 
order  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  early  in  October.  Collections  of 
revenue  were  suspended  for  a  period  of  two  months ;  and  provision  was 
made  for  feeding  the  starving  poor  who  were  daily  flocking  into  the  town. 
'  The  waters  at  last  subsided,  leaving  the  kharif  crop,  which  at  first 
had  given  promise  of  an  excellent  harvest,  comsiderably  injured,  but  not 
wholly  destroyed,  as  had  been  anticipated.  Six  weeks  of  fine  weather 
and  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  young  crop  raised  the  expectation 
that  the  harvest  yet  might  be  a  fair  one.  But  the  calamities  of  the 
season  were  not  yet  over,  and  a  cyclone  next  swept  over  the  stricken 
country.  Early  on  the  morping  of  the  2d  November,  just  as  the  rice 
was  getting  into  ear,  the  wind  began  to  blow  with  great  violence  from 
the  north-east,  attended  by  heavy  rain,  and  continued  to  increase  in 
force  until  the  afternoon,  when  it  suddenly  changed  to  the  east, 
and  came  on  to  blow  a  furious  hurricane,  which  lasted  for  about  ten 
hours.  Hundreds  of  trees  were  blown  down  or  torn  up  by  the  roots  ; 
the  bungalows  of  the  Europeans  were  almost  all  unroofed,  and  scarcely 
a  thatched  house  was  left  standing.  Upwards  of  six  thousand  poor 
were  at  this  time  in  receipt  of  daily  rations  of  rice  at  the  civil  station, 
and  of  these,  forty  died  in  the  course  of  the  night  near  the  Collector's 
house.  The  mortality  in  the  town  of  Rangpur  was  much  greater.  It 
was  estimated  that  in  the  course  of  this  disastrous  year  Rangpur  District 
lost  one-sixth  of  its  inhabitants.  In  pargand  Pangk,  half  the  population 
were  gone.' 
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This  flood  resulted  in  numerous  important  changes  in  the  course  of 
the  Tistd.  These  changes  have  left  in  the  west  of  Rangpur  District  a 
maze  of  old  water-courses  and  stagnant  marshes,  so  as  to  render  it 
nearly  impossible  to  trace  the  course  of  the  former  rivers.  In  many 
parts  of  its  course,  the  Kardtoyi  is  still  known  as  the  Burd  or  Old  Tisti; 
and  its  broad  sandy  channel  in  many  places  indicates  the  route  followed 
by  the  Tfsti,  before  the  great  changes  caused  by  the  inundation  in  1787. 
Major  RenneFs  Atlas  of  1770  shows  the  old  course  of  the  river,  and  at 
page  352  of  his  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustdn  he  states :  '  The  Tfsti 
is  a  large  river  which  runs  almost  parallel  to  the  Ganges  for  nearly 
150  miles.  During  the  dry  season,  the  waters  of  the  Tfsti  run  into 
those  of  the  Ganges  by  two  distinct  channels  situated  about  20  miles 
from  each  other,  and  a  third  channel  at  the  same  time  discharges  itself 
into  the  Meghni ;  but  during  the  season  of  the  floods,  the  Ganges  drives 
back  the  Tistd,  whose  outlet  is  then  confined  to  the  channel  that  com- 
municates with  the  Meghnd.' 

The  Tfetd  is  navigable  throughout  the  lower  part  of  its  course  by 
steamers  of  light  draught  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  but 
owing  to  the  shoals  and  quicksands  which  form  at  its  junction  with  the 
Brahmaputra,  the  navigation  at  that  point  is  dangerous  in  the  cold 
weather. 

The  Sanskrit  names  for  the  Tfstd  are  Trishna  and  Trisrotd;  the 
former  implying  *  thirst,'  the  latter,  *  three  springs.'  The  Kdlf  Purdna 
gives  the  following  account  of  its  origin : — *  The  goddess  Pirvatf,  wife 
of  Siva,  was  fighting  with  a  demon  (Asur),  whose  crime  was  that  he 
would  only  worship  her  husband  and  not  herself.  The  monster  be- 
coming thirsty  during  the  combat,  prayed  to  his  patron  deity  for  drink ; 
and  in  consequence,  Siva  caused  the  river  Tfsti  to  flow  from  the  breast 
of  the  goddess  in  three  streams,  and  thus  it  has  ever  since  continued  to 
flow.' 

Tisnd. — ^Village  and  battle-field  in  Bareilly  (Bareli)  District,  North- 
western Provinces;  situated  in  lat  28°  8'  n.,  and  long.  79°  38'  25"  e., 
18  miles  south-east  of  Bareilly  city,  on  the  Fatehgarh  road.  In  1774, 
the  British  troops  under  Colonel  Champion,  supporting  the  Nawdb 
Wazir  of  Oudh,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Rohillas  at  this  spot. 

litdgarh. — ^Village  in  the  District  of  the  Twenty-four  Pargands, 
Bengal,  and  a  station  on  the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway,  13^  miles  from 
Calcutta;  situated  in  laL  22*  44'  n.,  and  long.  88**  26'  e.,  between 
Khardah  and  Barrackpur.  It  contains  several  country  residences  of 
European  gentlemen.  Though  now  an  unimportant  place,  Titdgarh 
was  seventy  years  ago  a  scene  of  life  and  activity.  It  possessed  a 
dockyard,  from  which  the  largest  merchant  vessel  ever  built  on  the 
Hdgli  was  launched — the  Countess  of  Sutherland^  of  1455  tons.  No 
vestige  of  the  dockyard  remains  at  the  present  day. 
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, — ^Town  in  Jalpiiguri  District,  Bengal.  Lat  26*  29'  35'  n., 
long.  88*  22'  50''  E.  Scene  of  an  important  fair,  founded  by  Dr. 
Campbell,  the  first  Superintendent  of  Ddrjiling,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting trade  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  hill  tracts  and  of  the 
plains ;  also  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  permanent  commerce  in  the 
District.  The  fair  is  held  in  February  or  March,  at  the  time  of  the 
Dol'jatra  festival,  and  lasts  for  fifteen  days. 

!nt&8. — River  in  Tipperah  District,  Bengal,  which  rises  in  and  flows 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  District,  till  it  debouches  into  the 
Meghni  at  Char  Ldlpur,  after  a  course  of  92  miles.  Navigable  through- 
out the  year  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  course  by  trading  boats  of 
100  maundt  or  about  4  tons  burthen.  The  principal  town  on  the  Titds 
is  Brdhmanbdria,  situated  on  its  north  bank. 

To. — ^A  tidal  creek  or  mouth  of  the  Irawadi,  known  in  the  charts  as 
the  China  Bakir.  It  leaves  the  Kytin-tdn  or  Dala  river  at  the  village  of 
Kywon-khareng,  and  after  running  in  a  south-easterly  direction  for 
about  70  miles,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  between  the  Rangoon 
and  Than-htiep  rivers.  It  varies  in  width  from  500  yards  to  i  mile, 
and  in  depth  from  2^  to  9  fathoms  at  low  water.  The  banks  are  for 
the  most  part  low  and  muddy,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  adja- 
cent country  is  inundated  during  the  rains.  For  about  16  miles 
from  its  mouth,  the  water  is  salt  during  floods.  In  the  dry  weather, 
at  spring-tides,  a  bore  is  formed  which  flows  up  the  Tha-khwot-peng  or 
Bassein  creek.  From  the  mouth  of  the  latter  northwards,  the  To  is 
navigable  throughout,  but  below  this  it  is  rendered  impracticable  by  a 
bar.  From  the  Tha-khwot-peng  upwards,  the  To  forms  the  dry-season 
route  for  steamers  and  large  boats  from  Rangoon  to  the  Irawadi. 

TochL — River  in  Bannu  District,  Punjab. — See  Gambila. 

TodanicL — ^Village  in  the  Nflgiris  District,  Madras.  Pop.  (187 1), 
7537.  The  principal  ndd  or  village  occupied  by  the  interesting  hill 
tribe  of  Todas,  who  have  attracted  so  much  attention  from  English 
visitors.  See  especially  J.  W.  Breeks*  Primitive  Tribes  of  the  Niigiris^ 
and  Bishop  Caldwell's  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  Lan- 
guages, According  to  the  Census  of  1871,  the  Todas  number  in  all 
only  693  souls,  of  whom  517  are  found  in  the  village  of  Todandd. 

Toda  Todi  —  One  of  the  petty  States  of  Gohelwdr,  Kithiiwir, 
Bombay;  consisting  of  2  villages,  with  2  independent  tribute-payers. 
Estimated  revenue  in  1876,  ;^35o,  of  which  £^\^  is  paid  as  tribute  to 
the  Gdekwdr  of  Baroda,  and  ^3  to  the  Nawib  of  Jundgarh. 

Tohina. — ^Town  in  Hissdr  District,  Punjab;  situated  40  miles  north 
of  Hissdr  town.  Pop.  (1868),  3533  persons,  mostly  Pathdns.  Once  a 
city  of  some  size  and  importance,  founded,  according  to  tradition,  in  the 
6th  century  a.d.,  by  Anang  Pdl,  Tudr  Rijd  of  Delhi.  Ruined  during  the 
Chauhdn  supremacy,  it  recovered  its  prosperity  in  the  early  Musalmin 
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period ;  but  having  suffered  many  vicissitudes  of  plunder  and  famine,  it 
has  now  sunk  into  an  inferior  position.  Numerous  remains  in  the 
neighbourhood  testify  to  its  former  importance.  No  trade.  Head- 
quarters of  a  police  circle. 

ToUjr's  N&Uk. — Canal  in  Bengal,  extending  from  Kidderpur  (lat.  22* 
33'  N.,  long,  ^d^''  22'  E.),  about  a  mile  south  of  Calcutta,  to  Tdrdaha 
(lat  22*  27'  15'  N.,  long.  88*  33'  e.).  It  is  18  miles  in  length,  and 
connects  the  Hiigli  with  the  Bidyddhari.  This  was  originally  a  private 
venture,  under  a  grant  of  land  for  a  certain  period,  which  was  made  to 
Major  Tolly  in  1782,  and  subsequent  years.  As  at  first  excavated,  the 
canal  was  of  very  insignificant  dimensions ;  but  with  the  increase  of  its 
importance,  the  channel  was  several  times  widened,  until  it  has  now 
become  a  much  frequented  passage  (forming  part  of  the  Inner  Sundar- 
bans  route),  and  is  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  Government 
The  original  course  of  the  Hiigli  was  identical  with  the  present  Tolly's 
Nili  as  far  as  Garii,  8  miles  south  of  Calcutta. 

To-ma-yan. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Pya-pdn  township  of  Thiin-khwa 
District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.      Pop.  (1877),  3007 ;  gross 

revenue,  £z9^Z* 

Tondiarpet. — Suburb  of  Madras. — See  Madras  City. 

Tongha.  —  Town  in  Toung-ngd  District,  Pegu  Division,  British 
Burma. — See  Touno-ngu  Town. 

Tonk. — Native  State  in  Rijputina,  under  the  political  superintend- 
ence of  the  Rj(jputdna  Agency.  It  comprises  the  6  Divisions  of 
Tonk,  Rampura,  Nimbhera,  Pirawa,  Chapra,  and  Sironji,  separated 
from  each  other  by  distances  varying  from  100  to  250  miles,  and  cover- 
iDg  a  total  area  of  1800  square  miles.  The  town  of  Tonk  is  situated  in 
lat  26*  10'  42"  N.,  and  long.  75'  50'  6"  e.  The  population  of  the  State 
was  estimated  in  1875  ^^  about  320,000  persons,  and  the  xevenue  at 
about  ^110,000.    The  ruling  family  are  Pathins  of  the  Boner  tribe. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Muhammad  Shih  Ghdzi,  one  Teleh 
Khdn  left  his  home  in  the  Boner  country,  and  took  service  in  Rohil- 
khand  with  Ali  Muhammad  Khin,  a  RohilU  of  distinction.  His  son, 
Haidar  Khin,  became  possessed  of  some  landed  property  in  Morad- 
dbdd;  and  to  him  in  1766  was  born  Am(r  Khdn,  the  founder  of  Tonk. 
Beginning  life  as  a  petty  mercenary  leader.  Amir  Khin  rose  in  1798  to 
be  the  commander  of  a  large  independent  army  in  the  employ  of 
Jaswant  Rio  Holkar,  and  was  employed  in  the  campaigns  against 
Sindhia,  the  Peshwi,  and  the  British,  and  in  assisting  to  levy  the  con- 
tributions exacted  from  Rijputdna  and  Mdlwd.  In  1806,  Holkar 
granted  to  him  the  State  of  Tonk,  and  he  had  previously  received  the 
District  of  SironjL  In  that  year.  Amir  Khdn  transferred  himself  and 
his  army  to  the  Rijd  of  Jaipur,  then  at  war  with  the  Riji  of  Jodhpur ; 
and  after  crushing  the  latter,  changed  sides  and  reduced  the  former. 
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Having  indiscriminately  plundered  both  countries,  he,  in  1809,  proceeded 
at  the  head  of  40,000  horsemen  (being  joined  en  route  by  25,000 
Pindiris)  against  the  Rdji  of  Ndgpur.  He  was,  however,  warned  off  by 
the  British  Government,  and  returning  to  Rdjputdna,  his  bands  plundered 
the  country.  Eventually,  in  1817,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  with  the 
view  of  putting  down  the  Pindiris  and  restoring  peace  to  Kijputina 
and  Central  India,  offered  Amir  Khin  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  tracts 
bestowed  on  him  by  Holkar,  on  condition  of  his  disbanding  his  army, 
which  consisted  of  52  battalions  of  disciplined  infantry,  150  guns,  and 
a  numerous  body  of  Pathin  cavalry.  Finding  resistance  would  be 
useless,  Amir  Khdn  acquiesced.  His  artillery,  with  the  exception  of 
40  guns,  was  purchased,  and  some  of  his  troops  enlisted  in  the  British 
service.  The  remainder  were  liberally  dealt  with  prior  to  disbandment, 
and  the  fort  and  District  of  Rimpura  were  presented  to  the  Nawib  by 
the  British  Government  as  a  free  gift.  Am^  Khdn  died  in  1834,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Wazfr  Muhammad  Khdn,  who  died  in  1864. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Muhammad  AU  Khdn.  In  consequence 
of  abetting  a  treacherous  attack  on  the  relatives  and  followers  of  one  of 
the  chief  feudatories  of  the  State,  the  Thakdr  of  Ldwa,  Muhammad  Alf 
Khdn  was  deposed  by  the  British  Government  in  1867,  and  his  son 
Muhammad  Ibrdhim  Khdn,  the  present  Nawdb  of  Tonk,  was  placed  on 
the  masnad.  The  Nawdb  holds  a  sanad  guaranteeing  the  succession  of 
his  family  according  to  the  Muhammadan  law,  in  event  of  the  failure 
of  natural  heirs ;  and  he  receives  a  salute  of  17  guns.  The  State  pays 
no  tribute  to  the  British  Government  The  military  force  consists  of 
8  field  and  45  other  guns,  100  artillerymen,  11 30  cavalry,  and  1730 
infantry,  with  a  small  body  of  police. 

Tonmir  (or  Tondan^r). — ^Village  in  Mysore  District,  Mysore ;  situ- 
ated in  lat.  12*  33'  N.,  and  long.  76*  42'  e.,  10  miles  south-west  of 
Seringapatam.  Pop.  (187 1),  566.  Historically  interesting  as  having 
been  the  last  refuge  of  the  Balldla  kings  after  their  expulsion  from 
Dorasamudra  by  the  Muhammadans  in  131a  Here  also  is  the  splendid 
tank  called  Mori  Talab,  and  a  Musalmdn  temple  bearing  date  760 
Hijra,  or  1358  a^d. 

Tons. — River  in  Garhwdl  State  and  Dehra  Ddn  District,  North- 
western Provinces.  Rises  at  the  northern  side  of  Jamnotri,  close  to 
the  source  of  the  Jumna  (Jamund),  and  first  issues  from  a  snow-bed 
72,784  feet  above  sea  level.  Takes  a  westerly  course  for  30  miles  in  a 
series  of  cascades,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Rupin.  Nineteen 
miles  lower  down,  it  is  joined  by  the  Pdbar ;  and  thenceforward  forms 
the  boundary  between  that  part  of  Dehra  Dtin  District  known  as 
Jaunsar  Bawar,  and  the  Native  States  of  Jubbal  and  Sirmur  in  the 
Punjab.  Its  course  in  this  portion  runs  almost  due  south,  through  a 
succession  of  rugged  limestone  ravines,  till  it  joins  the  Jumna  at  an 
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elevation  of  1686  feet  above  sea  level  Total  length,  about  100  miles ; 
fall  per  mile,  1 10  feet.  The  volume  of  the  Tons  at  the  confluence  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  Jumna,  so  that  it  may  be  properly  regarded  as 
the  principal  head-water  of  the  united  stream.  * 

T0XI81  South- Western.— River  in  the  North-Western  Provinces. 
Rises  in  the  Native  State  of  Maihar,  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and 
flows  through  a  ravine  of  the  Katra  range,  with  a  cascade  over  200  feet 
in  height  Thence  it  flows  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  50  miles 
below  the  fall,  passes  through  the  Tard  Hills  into  the  plains.  Twenty 
miles  farther  down,  it  joins  the  Ganges  on  its  right  bank,  in  Allah- 
dbdd  District,  after  a  total  length  of  165  miles.  The  road  from 
Jabalpiur  to  Allahdbdd  rUns  along  its  left  bank  for  a  distance  of  26 
miles  from  its  source,  und  then  crosses  the  stream  at  the  town  of 
Maihar,  by  an  indifferent  ferry.  The  road  from  Allahdbad  to  Mirzipur 
also  crosses  the  Tons,  about  a  mile  above  its  mouth.  A  bridge  of  7 
spans  carries  the  East  Indian  Railway  across  the  river,  with  a  length  of 
1206  feet  and  a  height  of  75  feet.  Navigation  is  confined  to  the  lower 
reaches  in  the  summer  months.  Floods  tise  as  high  as  25  feet  in  a 
few  hours ;  highest  recorded  rise,  65  feet. 

Tori  Fatehpur. — ^A  petty  Native  State  in  Bundelkhand,  under  the 
political  superintendence  of  the  Bundelkhand  and  Central  India 
Agency.  It  is  one  of  those  States  known  as  the  Hashtbhdya  (8  brothers) 
/dgirSj  which  arose  from  a  division  made  by  Rii  Sinh,  a  descendant  of 
the  Rijis  of  Orchha,  of  his  State  of  Bardgdon  among  his  eight  sons. 
The  State  of  Tori  Fatehpur  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the  British 
District  of  JhinsL  Its  area  is  about  36  square  miles ;  the  population 
was  estimated  in  1875  ^^  about  10,000  persons,  and  the  revenue  at 
about  ^3200.  The  chief,  Rio  Prithwi  Sinh,  is  a  Bundeli  Rdjput, 
bom  about  1848,  and  adopted  by  Che  late  chief,  Har  Prasad,  who  died 
in  1858. 

Torsha. — River  of  Bengal. -^&^  Dharla. 

Tosh^im. — ^Town  in  Hissdr  District,  Punjab ;  situated  in  lat  28*"  54' 
N.,  and  long.  75'  56'  e.,  23  miles  south-west  of  Hissir  town,  in  the  heart 
of  the  sandy  hills  of  Chak  Bdgar.  Pop.  (1868),  2128.  A  bare  rocky 
elevation,  the  highest  in  the  District,  rises  abruptly  above  the  town  and 
desert  plain  to  a  height  of  800  feet.  A  tank  cut  in  the  rock,  half-way 
up  the  hill,  forms  the  scene  of  a  yearly  fair,  and  is  frequented  by 
pilgrims,  some  of  them  from  considerable  distances.  Ancient  inscrip- 
tions, scored  on  the  surrounding  rocks,  have  hitherto  baffled  all 
attempts  at  decipherment  Only  important  at  the  present  day  as  the 
headquarters  of  a  police  station. 

Toung-bhek-myo. — ^The  southern  township  in  Sandoway  District, 
Arakan  Division,  British  Burma;  occupying  the  whole  tract  between 
the  Arakan  Yomas  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  from  the  Tsa-wa  river  south- 
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wards  to  the  Khwa.  It  has  an  area  of  1290  square  miles,  and  is 
divided  into  6  revenue  circles.  Pop.  (1877-78),  9919.  The  country  is 
very  mountainous,  and  drained  by  many  small  streams,  with  a 
general  easterly  or  westerly  course.  The  Khwa,  the  principal  river, 
forms  a  good  harbour,  but  the  entrance  is  impracticable  for  large 
vessels,  owing  to  a  bar.  The  chief  products  of  the  township 
are  rice,  tobacco,  sesamum,  sugar-cane,  dhaniy  plantains,  cotton, 
pepper,  madder,  mulberry,  cocoa-nuts,  and  vegetables.  The  exports 
are  sesamum  seed  and  oil,  silk,  madder,  cotton,  sugar,  torches,  nga-pi 
or  fish-paste,  dried  and  salt  fish,  turtle  eggs,  and  cattle.  The  imports 
comprise  cotton,  woollen  and  silk  piece-goods  and  twist,  and  lacquered 
ware.  Communication  is  carried  on  inland  by  means  of  the  beds  of 
mountain  streams,  which  are  very  dangerous  during  the  monsoons. 
The  gross  revenue  of  the  township  amounted  in  1874-75  to  ^2677  \  ^^ 
1877-78,  after  the  transfer  of  two  circles  to  Sandoway  Myoma  township 
of  Sandoway  District,  it  was  J[^z\y^ 

Tounff-bho-hla. — Revenue  circle  in  Henzada  District,  Pegu  Division, 
British  Burma.    Pop.  (1878),  5569;  gross  revenue,  ^1801. 

Tounif-glllL — District,  township,  and  town  in  British  Burma. — See 

TOUNG-NGU. 

Toung-gnyo. — Revenue  circle  in  Henzada  District,  Pegu  Division, 
British  Burma.  Consists  of  undulating  country,  gradually  rising  towards 
the  Yoma  range.    Pop.  (1878),  3287 ;  gross  revenue,  ^^427. 

Toung-gdn-sf-glilL — Revenue  circle  in  Henzada  District,  Pegu 
Division,  British  Burma.  Covered  for  the  most  part  with  grass  and 
tree  forest,  in  which  teak  and  sha  are  found.  Pop.  (1878),  7469 ;  gross 
revenue,  ;^i276. 

Touilff-gdp. — Revenue  circle  in  Sandoway  District,  Arakan  Division, 
British  Burma.  Chief  products,  rice  and  tobacco.  Pop.  (1878),  4432  ; 
land  revenue,  ;£ 570,  and  capitation  tax,  ^376. 

Tonng-giip. — Village  in  the  above  circle  of  Sandoway  District, 
British  Burma,  and  headquarters  of  the  Toung-gdp  or  northern  town- 
ship; situated  in  lat  18'  49'  50'  n.,  and  long.  94*  19'  50'  e.,  about  6 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Toung-giip  river.  Contains  a  court-house, 
police  station,  and  telegraph  ofhce.  Pop.  (1877),  2219.  An  important 
road  across  the  Toma  mountains,  from  Toung-giip  into  Pegu,  was  made 
shortly  after  annexation. 

Tonilg-gdp. — River  in  Sandoway  District,  British  Burma ;  rising  in 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Arakan  Hills,  and  passing  the  village  of 
Toung-giip,  falls  into  the  sea  a  little  south  of  Rimri.  Two  large  low 
islands  divide  its  mouth  into  three  channels. 

Tonng-khyOTing. — Revenue  circle  in  the  U-ri-toung  (Oo-ree-toung) 
township  of  Akyab  District,  Arakan  Division,  British  Burma.  Pop. 
(1878),  2433;  gross  revenue,  ^^1259. 
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Tonng-loung-tStL — Village  in  the  Henzada  township,  Henzada 
District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.     Pop.  (1878),  3081. 

Tonng-liilL — Revenue  circle  in  the  Tsambay-nln  township,  now 
united  to  Kyoung-gdn,  Bassein  District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma. 
Area,  28  square  miles.  Extensively  cultivated  with  rice,  except  in  the 
south-eastern  portion,  where  the  ground  is  broken  and  covered  with  tree 
forest  Pop.  (1878),  8210;  gross  revenue,  ^2293.  Headquarters  at 
Kydn-pyan,  a  village  with  2835  inhabitants. 

Tomif -ngftL — A  District  of  the  Tenasserim  Division,  British  Burma, 
lying  between  17*  37'  and  19'  28'  n.  lat,  and  between  95'  53'  and  96' 
53'  E.  long.  Area,  6354  square  miles ;  population  in  1872,  86,166  souls. 
Bounded  on  the  north  by  Independent  Burma,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  line  of  masonry  pillars,  marking  the  frontier  fixed  by  Lord 
Dalhousie  in  1853 ;  on  the  east  by  a  mountain  range  known  as  the 
'  Great  Watershed ; '  on  the  south  by  Shwe-gyeng  District ;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Pegu  Yomas.     Headquarters  at  Toung-ngu  Town. 

Physical  Aspects, — ^The  District  is  crossed  by  three  mountain  ranges, 
— the  Pegu  Yomas,  and  the  Poung-loung  and  Nat-toung  or  *  Great 
Watershed '  chains, — all  with  a  general  north  and  south  direction,  and 
covered  for  the  most  part  with  dense  forest.  The  average  elevation  of 
the  Yomas  is  here  between  800  and  1200  feet  The  hills  between  the 
'Great  Watershed'  and  the  Tsit-toung  or  Sitoung  river  on  the  east  average 
between  2000  and  3000  feet  in  height,  and  are  clothed  in  parts  with 
pines;  still  farther  east  are  the  Nat-toung  Mountains,  with  one  peak 
8000  feet  above  sea  level.  These  ranges  send  out  numerous  spurs. 
They  are  of  granite,  and  exhibit  on  the  east  an  almost  perfectly  crystalline 
structure.  The  rest  of  Toung-ngd  forms  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley 
of  the  TsiT-TOUNG  river,  which  on  the  east  has  an  average  breadth  of  5, 
and  on  the  west  of  20  miles.  Near  the  frontier  this  tract  is  very  rugged, 
and  cultivation  can  only  be  effected  in  patches  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills. 
The  soil  is  a  tenacious  sandy  alluvium,  and  towards  the  north  large 
masses  of  fossil  wood  occur.  In  the  vicinity  of  Toung-ngii  town  are 
plains,  which  increase  in  breadth  south  of  the  town.  The  Tsit-toung 
(Sitoung)  is  the  only  large  river  in  the  District.  Its  chief  tributaries 
are  the  Tshwa,  Kha-boung,  Hpyd,  Thouk-re-gat,  and  Rouk-thwa-wa,  all 
navigable  for  some  distance  of  their  course.  The  geology  of  the  Dis- 
trict is  described  in  Mr.  Theobald's  Records  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
India^  vol  x.  part  2,  pp.  73  et  seq.  Limestone  appears  in  places  east  of 
the  Tsit-toung  river,  and  north-east  of  Toung-ngii  town  a  light  grey 
marble  is  quarried.  The  principal  timber  trees  are  eng  (Dipterocarpus 
tuberculatus),  pyeng-ma  (Lagerstroemia  reginse),  Pyeng-gado  (Xylia  dola- 
briformis),  ha-gnytng  (Dipterocarpus  alata),  theng-gan  (Hopea  odorata), 
pordouk  (Pterocarpus  indicus),  teak  (Tectona  grandis),  sha  (Acacia 
catechu),  and  varieties  of  Dalbergia,  Acacia,  etc. 
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History, — According  to  the  palm-leaf  histories,  A-thaw-ka  (Asoka), 
in  321  B.C,  sent  for  the  chiefs  of  Toung-ngii,  and  giving  them 
various  relics  of  Gautama,  directed  them  to  transport  them  to 
Toung-ngii  and  to  erect  pagodas  over  them.  From  this  time  till  the 
close  of  the  12th  century  a.d.,  the  history  of  Toung-ngii  is  blank. 
In  1 191,  Na-ra-pa-di-tsi-thti,  King  of  Pagan,  whose  name  appears 
in  Tavoyan,  Talaing,  Burman,  and  Toung-ngd  histories,  and  who  is 
everywhere  described  as  a  religious  monarch  who  did  much  to  establish 
Buddhism  in  Burma  and  the  adjacent  countries,  came  down  the 
Irawadi,  and  sailing  out  to  sea,  entered  the  Tsit-toung,  and  ascended  as 
far  as  Toung-ngd  in  search,  it  is  said,  of  the  pagodas  built  some  1500 
years  before  by  A-thaw-ka.  The  pagodas  were  found,  and  were  cleaned 
and  repaired.  Na-ra«^pa-df-tsf-thii  appointed  a  governor,  which  seems 
to  show  that  at  this  period  Toung-ngii  was  subject  to  Pagan.  A  suc- 
cessor of  this  governor  removed  the  seat  of  government  to  a  spot  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tshwa,  about  20  miles  north  of  the  present  town  of 
Toung-ngti. 

The  country  increased  in  prosperity  until  1256  A.D.,  when  Wa-rie-yd, 
the  King  of  Martaban,  marched  northwards  and  invaded  Toung-ngd, 
and,  having  taken  Tha-won-lek-ya  prisoner,  sent  him  to  Byd,  a  village 
about  14  miles  south  of  Shwe-gyeng.  His  sons,  in  1279,  built  a  town 
on  a  hill,  which  they  called  Toung-ngd,  from  toungy  a  hill,  and  ng&y  a 
projecting  spur.  At  about  the  same  time  that  these  two  princes  founded 
Toung-ngd,  a  man  called  Kareng-ba  established  a  settlement  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Tsit-toung,  which  was  called  Kareng-myo  or  Kareng 
city.  The  brothers  having  heard  of  this,  and  finding  that  the  site  which 
they  had  selected  was  too  small,  entered  into  communication  with 
Kareng-ba,  and  the  three  agreed  to  found  a  new  town,  which  they  did 
in  1299  A.D.,  and  called  it  Dha-gnya-waKli.  Tha-won-gyi  was  declared 
king,  Tha-won-ngay  heir-apparent,  and  Kareng-ba  prime  minister.  The 
Pagan  kingdom  had  begun  to  decline  in  1250  a.d.,  and  the  reigning 
sovereign  had  been  unable  to  come  to  Tha-won^-lek-ya's  aid  when  he 
was  attacked  by  Wa-rie-yd,  and  for  many  years  the  whole  country  was 
torn  by  internal  dissensions.  Toung-ngd  thus  remained  without  inter- 
ference from  the  north  or  from  the  south,  and  Tha-won-gyi  was  enabled 
to  consolidate  his  kingdom.  He  was  murdered  in  13 17  a.d.,  after  a 
reign  of  eighteen  years,  by  his  brother  Tha-won-ngay,  who  ascended  the 
throne ;  he  died  in  1324,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years. 

Kareng-ba  usurped  the  kingdom,  and  died  in  1342  A.D.,  after  a  reign 
of  eighteen  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law  Lek-ya-ze-ya- 
theng-gyaw,  whose  younger  brother  Htouk-lek-ya  wrested  the  govern- 
ment from  him  in  1344  a.d.,  and  was  in  his  turn  deposed  two  years 
later  by  one  Theng-pan-ka.  He  died  in  1363  a.d.,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Pyaw-khyi-gyf,  who  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  was 
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staying  with  the  King  of  Pegu.  Pyaw-khyi-gyi  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Talaing  king,  then  at  enmity  with  the  rulers  of  Ava  and  Prome, 
the  latter  of  whom,  like  so  many  other  petty  princes,  had  declared 
himself  independent ;  and  having  thus  incurred  their  displeasure,  he 
was  invited  to  Prome  and  there  treacherously  murdered.  His  son 
Pyaw-khyf-ngay  and  his  nephew  Tsaw-ka-det,  who  had  accompanied 
him,  escaped,  and  for  three  months  were  engaged  in  wresting  the  throne 
of  Toung-ngii  from  the  regent,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  king's  death,  had 
seized  it  Pyaw-ghyf-ngay  was  proclaimed  king  in  1370  A.D.,  and  in  1374 
was  succeeded  by  Tsaw-ka-det,  who,  hated  by  his  people,  was  murdered 
in  1378  by  a  Hpiin-gyi,  or  priest,  who  seized  the  sceptre.  Whilst  on 
his  way  to  visit  the  King  of  Ava,  his  Shan  subjects  rebelled  and  seized 
TouDg-ngd ;  he  returned  at  once,  and  succeeded  in  recapturing  the 
royal  city,  when  he  put  all  the  Shans  to  death.  He  was  succeeded  in 
1392  A.D.  by  his  son  Tsaw-ti,  who  after  a  year  was  deposed  by  the  King 
of  Ava,  and  one  Ta-ra-pya  appointed  in  his  stead.  A  successor  declared 
war  ^Igainst  Ava,  and  conquered  several  of  the  States  tributary  to  that 
kingdonL  Some  years  later,  he  made  an  alliance  with  the  King  of 
Pegu,  the  great  Ra-za-dhie-rit,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage; and  in  141 7,  the  two  sovereigns  attacked  Prome.  The  army  of 
the  King  of  Toung-ngd,  consisting  of  20,000  infantry,  1000  cavalry,  and 
200  elephants,  under  the  command  of  Thamaing  Pa-ydn,  crossed  the 
Yomas,  whilst  that  of  the  King  of  Pegu,  composed  of  5000  men  in  700 
boats,  commanded  by  Ba-gnya  Pa-thien,  ascended  the  IrawadL  Prome 
was  taken,  and  with  it  much  booty,  including  the  royal  white  elephant 
From  this  time  until  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  the  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  both  by  the  King  of  Ava  and  by 
the  King  of  Pegu,  was  continual ;  and  the  kings  of  Toung-ngii  were  litde 
else  than  governors  appointed  sometimes  by  one  power,  sometimes  by 
the  other.  About  1485,  the  capital  was  transferred  to  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Toung-ngii,  and  the  independence  of  the  Toung-ngU 
kingdom  was  secured  by  the  capture  of  Ava  in  1526  a.d.  In  1538,  a 
descendant  of  the  founder  of  the  modem  Toung-ngii  overran  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Pegu,  and  was  proclaimed  king  of  that  country.  This 
prince  built  the  golden  palace  in  Toung-ngii,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still 
to  be  seen,  and  erected  the  Shwe  Tshan-daw  Pagoda.  He  died  in 
1606  A.D.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Nat-sheng-noung-thi-ri-maha- 
dhamma-raza,  the  last  independent  King  of  Toung-ngti.  Pegu  had 
been  utterly  despoiled,  and  as  the  power  of  that  kingdom  sank,  that 
of  their  hereditary  rivals  and  fierce  foes,  the  Burmese,  rose.  Philip 
de  Brito  y  Nicote  had  seized  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Portugal,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Maha-thf-ha-thti-ra-dhamma- 
raza,  but  he  quarrelled  with  Nat-sheng-noung-thi-rf-maha-dhamma- 
raza,  and  captured  Toung-ngii.     Pegu  was  eventually  conquered  by 
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the  King  of  Burma  in  1612,  and  Toung-ngii  never  regained  its 
independence. 

Population, — In  1855-56,  the  population  of  Toung-ngii  District  was 
returned  at  34,957,  of  whom  17,255  were  males  and  17,702  females. 
By  1872,  the  numbers  had  risen  to  86,166,  of  whom  51,213  were 
Burmese,  15,857  Karengs,  7986  Shans,  300  Toung-thiSs,  449  Talaings, 
2252  Arakanese,  3243  Yabaings,  and  92  Khyengs.  In  1878,  it  was 
returned  at  89,228,  viz.  45,670  males  and  43,558  females;  persons 
per  square  mile,  14*04.  The  Yabaings  and  Shans  are  more  numerous 
in  Toung-ngii  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Province.  The  Yabaings 
are  found  almost  entirely  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pegu  Yomas,  and  their 
main  employment  is  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry-tree,  and  the 
rearing  of  silk-worms.  They  speak  Burmese,  and  their  nominal  religion 
is  Buddhism.  Nothing  is  known  of  their  history  or  traditions.  The 
only  town  in  the  District  is  Toung-ngu,  the  civil  and  military  head- 
quarters; pop.  (1877),  13,087,  exclusive  of  garrison.  In  1872,  out  of 
a  total  of  650  villages,  589  had  less  than  200  inhabitants,  and  only  13 
more  than  1000. 

Agriculture. — Out  of  a  total  area  of  6354  square  miles,  only  59  are 
actually  under  cultivation,  owing  mainly  to  the  hilly  nature  of  the 
country.  Of  rice,  some  thirty  varieties  are  grown.  In  the  plains,  the 
seed  is  either  sown  broadcast  in  inundated  fields,  or  is  reared  in 
nurseries  and  transplanted  in  June.  Tobacco  and  cotton  thrive  well. 
Sesamum  is  grown  in  the  toungyas  or  hill  gardens.  Area  under  the 
principal  crops  in  1877-78: — Rice,  32,537  acres;  oil-seeds,  220;  sugar- 
cane, 199;  cotton,  24;  fruit-trees,  834;  vegetables,  1080  acres.  Prices 
have  risen,  and  the  wealth  of  the  people  has  increased  considerably 
during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  Rice  has  risen  by  about  25  per 
cent  Fish,  the  principal  article  of  food  after  rice,  cost  (1878)  is.  per 
ser  of  40  lbs.  The  rivers  form  the  chief  means  of  communication 
during  the  rainy  season.  The  '  Royal  road  *  from  Pegu  to  Toung-ngii  is 
now  a  mere  cart-track.  Roads  from  Rangoon  to  Toung-ngii,  and  from 
Toung-ngii  to  Thayet-myo,  are  in  course  of  construction. 

Commerce^  etc, — The  exports  of  Toung-ngii  District  comprise  betel- 
nuts,  nga-^  or  fish-paste,  tobacco,  silk,  cotton  and  woollen  piece- 
goods,  raw  silk,  and  salt  The  main  imports  are  timber,  lacquered 
ware,  pickled  tea,  sesamum,  silk  and  cotton  piece-goods,  jaggery  and 
molasses,  cutch,  garlic,  catde,  and  ponies.  The  bulk  of  the  export 
trade  finds  an  exit  by  the  Tsit-toung  river.  An  increasing  traffic  is 
carried  on  overland  with  the  Shan  States.  The  value  of  this  trade 
in  1872-73  was  ;6i79>742  ;  in  1877-78,  ^^317,265.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  silk,  saltpetre,  and  gunpowder.  The  Yabaings  and 
Karengs  rear  silk-worms,  and  supply  the  market  with  raw  silk. 

Administration, — Shortly  before  the  annexation  of  Pegu,  the  revenue 
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from  Toung-ngd  District  amounted  to  ^3006.  In  1855-56,  the  total 
revenue  was  ;£ 9405.  In  1863,  customs  were  abolished,  and  this  at 
fiist  affected  the  returns,  but  in  1873  ^^^  ^^tal  income  of  Toung-ngd 
was  ^£'18,836.  In  1877-78,  it  rose  to  ;f  25,646.  The  District  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  Deputy  Commissioner  and  Assistants.  Police  force 
(1878},  428  officers  and  men.  Jail  at  Toung-ngii  town ;  hospital  and 
dispensary,  which  relieved  6959  patients  in  1877.  Education  is  mainly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Buddhist  monks.  Several  schools  in  Toung-ngu 
town.  One  municipality  in  the  District,  viz.  Toung-ngd,  with  a 
municipal  revenue  in  1873-74  of  ;^  1566. 

Tonng-xlgiL — ^Township  in  Toung-ngd  District,  Tenasserim  Division, 
British  Burma.  The  whole  of  the  western  portion  is  intersected  by 
spurs  of  the  Yoma  range.  Pop.  (1877-78),  16,982 ;  gross  revenue,  ^^2447. 

Toung-Xlgd. — ^The  chief  town  of  the  District  of  the  same  name ; 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tsit-toung  (Sitoung)  river,  170  miles  from 
Rangoon  by  land,  and  295  miles  by  water,  and  about  37  miles  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  northern  frontier.  Lat.  18*  55'  30'  n.,  long. 
96^  31'  10'  £.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  a  good 
bdzdTy  court-houses,  jail,  hospital  and  dispensary,  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  Anglican  church.  Baptist  and  Kareng  normal  schools,  and 
several  police  stations.  The  cantonment  is  ordinarily  occupied  by  a 
wing  of  a  European  regiment,  a  regiment  of  Madras  Native  infantry, 
and  a  battery  of  artillery.  On  the  west,  inside  the  old  wall,  is  a  sheet 
of  water  about  i^  mile  in  length  and  a  half  mile  in  breadth ;  and 
surrounding  the  town  is  the  old  fosse,  170  feet  broad,  which  during 
the  rainy  season  always  contains  water.  The  site  of  the  town  is  slightly 
higher  than  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  open  and  cultivated  in 
parts.  During  the  rainy  season,  when  the  water  is  retained  in  the  rice- 
fields,  it  becomes  an  extensive  marsh.  Large  suburbs,  chiefly  to  the 
east  and  south,  are  included  within  the  municipal  limits.  The  first 
town  founded  on  the  present  site  was  Dwa-ya-wo-df,  now  known  as 
Myo-gyi,  a  suburb  of  the  qyisting  town,  which  was  built  towards  the 
end  of  the  15th  century  by  a  usurper  named  Meng-gyf-gnyo,  who 
subsequently,  in  15 10  A.D.,  founded  Toung-ngd,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  Ke-td-ma-tl.  Inside  the  walls  he  built  a  palace,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  in  existence,  and  converted  loathsome  swamps  into 
four  ornamental  lakes.  During  the  second  Burmese  war,  the  town 
surrendered  to  the  British,  who  took  possession  without  firing  a  shot 
In  1873,  the  population,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  and  camp  fol- 
lowers, numbered  10,195 ;  ^^^  ^^  '^7  2  the  gross  municipal  revenue 
was  ^719.  In  1877-78,  the  population  was  12,414,  and  the  revenue 
^^5947.  A  fairly  good  road  extends  from  the  town  northwards  towards 
the  frontier,  and  another  southwards  to  Htan-ta-beng  village  on  the 
bank  of  the  Tsit-toung. 
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Tonng-rwa. — Revenue  circle  in  Manoung  or  Cheduba  Island, 
Kyouk-hpyd  District,  Arakan  Division,  British  Burma.  Area,  31  square 
miles ;  pop.  (1878),  3496.  In  the  north  there  is  a  hill  supposed  by 
some  to  be  volcanic,  but  the  eruptions,  according  to  Mr.  Theobald 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  are  due  to  the  presence  of  marsh  gas. 
Petroleum  is  found  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  circle.  Chief  crops, 
rice  and  tobacco.    Land  revenue,  ;^332,  and  capitation  tax,  £z^T* 

Tranquebar  (Tarangambddi), — Seaport  town  in  Tanjore  District, 
Madras;  situated  in  lat.  11'  i'  37"  n.,  and  long.  79'  53'  44"  e. ;  pop. 
(1871),  15,040,  residing  in  3188  houses.  In  1612,  a  Danish  East  India 
Company  was  formed  at  Copenhagen,  and  in  1616,  the  first  Danish  ship 
arrived  in  India.  The  captain,  Rodant  Crape,  to  effect  a  landing, 
is  said  to  have  wrecked  his  ship  off  Tranquebar,  at  the  expense, 
however,  of  his  crew,  who  were  all  murdered.  He  then  contrived 
to  make  his  way  to  the  Rdji  of  Tanjore,  and  obtained  for  the 
Company  Tranquebar,  with  land  around  5  miles  long  and  3  miles 
broad.  A  fort  was  built ;  and  in  1624,  Tranquebar  became  the 
property  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  to  whom  the  Company  owed 
money.  For  supplying  arms  to  the  Nawdb  of  Arcot,  Haidar  AH,  in 
1780,  exacted  a  fine  of  ;^  14,000  from  the  Danes.  Tranquebar  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  1807,  with  other  Danish  setdements  in  India, 
but  restored  in  181 4.  It  was  bought  by  the  English  from  Denmark 
in  1845,  ^(  ^^^  same  time  as  Serampur,  for  a  sum  of  ^20,000. 

In  Danish  times,  Tranquebar  was  a  busy  port,  and  contained  a 
number  of  Danish  families,  many  of  which  left  the  place  when  it 
became  an  English  possession.  Under  English  rule,  the  revenue 
increased  rapidly;  and  as  the  port  affords  better  anchorage  than 
Negapatam  (Ndgapattanam),  it  soon  drew  away  the  trade  of  the  latter 
place.  However,  the  construction  of  the  South  Indian  Railway,  which 
was  completed  from  Negapatam  to  Tanjore  in  1861,  and  to  Trichino- 
poli  in  1862,  restored  the  trade  to  .Negapatam ;  and  Tranquebar  is  now 
half  ruined.  The  import  trade  has  disappeared,  and  the  yearly  value 
of  exports  does  not  exceed  ^^40,000.  From  1845  to  i860,  Tranquebar 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  District  Collector,  now  transferred  to 
Tanjore;  and  from  i860  to  1874,  it  contained  the  District  and  Sessions 
Court,  afterwards  removed  to  Negapatam.  In  1878,  the  North  Tan- 
jore District  Court,  which  had  been  in  abeyance  for  two  years,  was 
re-established  at  Tranquebar,  which  is  also  the  station  of  a  District 
munsif  and  sub-magistrate  (deputy  tahsUddr),  The  reduction  of  the 
number  of  officials  has  diminished  the  importance  of  the  place.  Tran- 
quebar is  interesting  as  the  first  settlement  of  Protestant  missionaries 
in  India;  and  as  a  mission  station,  it  retains  its  importance.  The 
mission  was  founded  by  Ziegenbalg  and  Plutschau  (Lutherans)  in  1706, 
and  during  the  i8th  century  it  gradually  spread  its  influence  over 
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great  part  of  the  Tamil  country.  The  best  known  of  Ziegenbalg's 
successors  was  Schwartz  {pb,  1798).  In  1847,  the  mission  passed 
from  the  Danes  to  the  Leipzic  Evangelical  Lutheran  Mission.  Their 
printing  press  at  Tranquebar  turns  out  very  good  work.  The  place  is 
healthy. 

The  fort,  a  curious  old  place,  is  on  the  shore,  separated  from  the 
cultivated  land  by  a  broad  sandy  tract  It  is  a  square,  of  which  the 
shore  forms  one  side,  on  which  the  sea  is  gradually  encroaching,  and 
has  already  swept  away  the  first  church  built  by  Ziegenbalg.  All  the 
European  houses  are  within  the  small  inclosure  of  the  fort,  adjoining 
each  other,  and  the  absence  of '  compounds '  gives  the  place  an  appear- 
ance unusual  in  an  Indian  station.  The  bulk  of  the  native  population 
live  outside  the  fort.  The  walls  are  well  preserved,  and  the  former 
citadel  (the  Danneborg)  is  now  used  a^  a  jail,  whi(^  in  1878  had  an 
average  daily  number  of  153  prisoners.  The  fort  also  contains  two 
Protestant  churches,  and  a  quaint  little  Roman  Catholic  church,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Goa  The  principal  Catholic 
church  is  outside  the  fort^  and  belongs  to  the  vicariate-apostolic  of 
Pondicherry.  Protestants  number  about  9000,  and  Catholics  about 
i200y  in  and  near  Tranquebar.  Six  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  are 
'  Lubbies '  (Taipil  Musalmins). 

Travancore  (Tiruvdnkodu  or  Tiruviddnkodu^  the  southern  portion 
of  the  ancient  division  of  Kerala). — Native  State  in  the  Madras 
Presidency;  situated  between  8°  4'  and  10*  22'  n.  lat,  and  between 
76*"  12'  and  77'  38'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Native 
State  of  Cochin ;  on  the  east  by  the  British  Districts  of  Madura  and 
Tinnevelli ;  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  extreme 
length  of  Travancore  from  north  to  south  is  174  miles,  its  extreme 
breadth  75  miles ;  area,  6730  square  miles ;  pop.  (1875),  2,31 1,379  souls. 
The  State  is  in  subsidiary  alliance  with  the  British  Government,  to 
which  it  pays  a  tribute  of  ;f  80,000  a  year.  It  is  divided  for  admini- 
strative purposes  into  32  tdluks,  Trivandrum  is  the  chief  town  and 
the  residence  of  the  Mahirdjd. 

Physical  Aspects, — The  following  description  is  condensed  from  an 
account  supplied  by  the  Hon.  A.  Seshia  Sastri,  C.S.I.,  Diwdn  of 
Travancore : — Travancore  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  portions  of 
southern  India.  The  mountains  which  separate  it  on  the  east  from 
the  British  Districts  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  which  at  some 
points  rise  to  an  elevation  of  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  are  clothed  with 
magnificent  primeval  forest;  while  the  belt  of  flat  country,  to  an 
average  distance  of  about  10  miles  inland  from  the  sea,  is  covered  with 
an  almost  unbroken  mass  of  cocoa-nut  and  areca  palms,  which,  in  a 
great  measure,  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  whole 
surface  is  undulating,  and  presents  a  series  of  hills   and   valleys, 
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traversed  from  east  to  west  by  many  rivers,  the  floods  of  which, 
arrested  by  the  peculiar  action  of  the  Arabian  Sea  on  the  coast,  spread 
themselves  out  into  numerous  lakes  or  lagoons,  connected  here  and 
there  by  artificial  canals,  and  forming  an  inland  line  of  smooth  water 
communication  which  extends  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  coast, 
and  is  of  the  utmost  value  when  the  sea  itself  is  closed  for  navigation 
during  the  monsoon.  Nanjinad,  with  its  clustered  villages,  palmyra 
groves,  and  extensive  swamps  of  waving  rice,  resembles  in  some  respects 
the  neighbouring  District  of  Tinnevelli,  except  that,  unlike  Tinnevelli, 
it  is  nowhere  sterile.  Northward,  this  fertile  plain  is  succeeded  by  the 
wooded  and  rugged  surface  of  the  typical  Malayilam  country.  The 
rich  and  variegated  tract  along  the  coast  is  finely  contrasted  with  the 
mountainous  wilds  farther  inland.  The  hill  scenery  has  peculiar  beauties, 
among  which  are  the  wild,  rocky,  and  precipitous  acclivities  and  fantastic 
forms  of  the  mountains  in  the  southern  parts.  Farther  north,  the  moun- 
tain chain  becomes  less  bold,  a  few  rugged  cliffs  and  conical  summits 
alone  breaking  the  sameness  of  its  outline.  The  high  range  breaks  into 
clusters  of  hills,  and  the  valleys  are  studded  with  temples  and  churches. 
Indeed,  the  numerous  houses  and  gardens,  scattered  thickly  over  the 
country,  give  it  an  appearance  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
eastern  coast  Manndrgudi,  Kolachel,  Vilinjum,  Pantarai,  Vayli, 
Anjengo,  Quilon,  Kdyankulam,  Porakdd,  and  Alleppi  are  seaport 
towns,  of  which  the  last-mentioned  and  Kolachel  are  by  far  the  most 
important,  the  remainder  being  frequented  only  by  small  native  craft 

The  hill  region  is  so  extensive,  and  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  State, 
that  it  merits  special  notice.  The  mountains  are  of  every  variety  of 
elevation,  climate,  and  vegetation.  Some  tracts  are  even  now  considered 
inaccessible,  and  very  little  has  been  accurately  surveyed.  Certain 
portions  have  been  made  over  to  European  and  native  capitalists, 
by  whom  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  is  being  turned  to  the  best 
account ;  and  every  year,  the  area  cultivated  and  the  export  of  coffee 
increase.  Some  of  the  loftier  mountains  are  entirely  detached,  except 
near  their  bases,  from  the  neighbouring  heights ;  they  often  have  a 
precipitous  descent  towards  the  west,  and  are  connected  on  that 
side  with  a  succession  of  low  hills,  which  diminish  in  altitude  as 
they  approach  the  coast  From  Quilon  southward,  these  secondary 
ranges  soften  down  into  undulating  slopes,  intersected  by  glens  and 
valleys,  which  grow  wider  as  the  elevation  of  the  hills  decreases,  and 
are  cultivated  invariably  with  rice,  and  are  very  productive.  Among 
the  mountains  a  few  rough  elevated  tablelands  are  found;  but  the 
alternation  of  hill  and  valley  is  in  most  cases  too  rapid  to  allow  of 
any  large  extent  of  level  surface.  The  above  remarks  refer  to  the 
country  west  of  the  Periydr  river,  between  which  and  Dindigul  rises  a 
confused  mass  of  hills.     These  have,  however,  similar  characteristics ; 
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their  summits,  either  broken  into  projecting  cliffs,  or  thickly  covered 
with  trees,  fall  generally  with  precipitous  abruptness,  and  present  a 
variety  of  wild  and  magnificent  forest  scenery.  These  solitudes  inclose 
some  elevated  plains  (about  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  area),  which 
afford  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  enjoy  a  good  climate  for  a  portion  of 
the  year.  To  the  north,  the  mountains  rise  to  an  elevation  of  8000 
feet,  with  phteaux  over  7000  feet  The  more  important  of  these 
is  part  of  the  group  known  as  the  Anaimalais.  The  southernmost 
peak  of  note  is  the  sacred  Agasteshwara  Malai,  the  source  of  the 
Tambrapami  river.  The  plateaux,  by  reason  of  their  good  climate,  rich 
soil,  abundant  timber  and  water  supply,  are  likely  to  become  better 
known  as  the  demand  for  coffee  land  increases.  One  plateau  alone 
(Erevimalai  or  Hamilton's  valley)  is  6  miles  long  by  3  wide,  and  contains 
about  10,000  acres  of  excellent  tea  and  coffee  land.  Similar  smaller 
valleys  are  found  in  this  group  (called  Mel  Malai,  or  the  Kannandevan 
Hills,  by  Ward).  At  the  head  of  the  Travancore  Hills  stands 
Anaimudi  (8837  feet),  the  highest  peak  south  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
near  it  are  several  other  peaks  of  8000  feet  South  of  this  group  is 
the  lower  region  of  the  Cardamom  Hills,  so  called  from  their  special 
product  South  of  these,  again,  are  large  tracts  of  unsurveyed  forest, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ashembu  coffee  plantations,  and 
one  or  two  narrow  strips  near  the  main  passes,  continue  to  the 
Achinkoil  river.  Even  south  of  this,  although  the  hills  become  lower 
and  narrower,  the  country  is  thinly  inhabited  almost  to  Cape  Comorin. 

Numerous  rivers  run  down  from  the  Ghdts,  which  flow  by  tortuous 
courses,  with  high  banks  and  rocky  beds,  into  the  backwater ;  most 
of  these  are  navigable  only  near  the  sea.  The  chief  river  of  Travan- 
core is  the  Periydr,  rising  in  the  high  ranges,  which  after  a  course  of 
140  miles  enters  the  backwater  at  Kodangaliir ;  60  miles  of  this  river 
are  navigable.  The  Pdmbai,  and  its  tributary  the  Achinkoil,  and  the 
Kallada,  are  the  next  in  importance.  The  Western  Tdmbraparni, 
rising  in  the  same  lake,  a  sister  river  of  the  larger  Tdmbrapami,  which 
flows  east  into  Tinnevelli,  flows  westward,  like  all  other  Travancore 
rivers.  Numerous  small  streams  cross  the  narrow  plain  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.  But  no  large  irrigation  works  exist  on  them, 
the  bounteous  rainfall  making  these  unnecessary,  except  in  the  extreme 
south.  Here  on  the  Paralai  and  Kodai  there  are  anicuts  constructed 
by  Pdndyan  kings. 

A  succession  of  lagoons  or  backwaters,  connected  by  navigable 
canals,  extends  along  the  coast,  forming  a  most  important  means  of 
communication.  Its  extreme  length  is  nearly  200  miles,  namely,  from 
Chaughdt  to  Trivandrum;  but  between  the  latter  place  and  Quilon, 
there  rises  a  high  promontory  of  land  about  6  miles  in  breadth,  which 
is  now  (1878)  being  cut  through  to  make  the  line  of  water  communi- 
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cation  complete.  The  total  area  of  these  lakes  is  227^  square  miles, 
of  which  157^  are  in  Travancore,  53 J  in  Cochin,  and  16^  in  British 
territory.  The  largest  lake  is  Vembanid  (east  of  AUeppi),  but  except 
during  the  monsoon,  it  is  very  shallow.  A  strip  of  land  from  7  miles 
to  about  half  a  mile  wide  separates  these  backwaters  from  the  sea. 
There  are,  however,  several  outlets;  those  at  Chetwai,  Kodangaltir, 
Cochin,  Eliyankulam,  Iveka,  and  Paraviir,  are  the  principal  ones 
by  which  the  rivers  enter  the  sea.  Every  kind  of  merchandise,  and 
the  whole  produce  of  the  country,  are  carried  on  these  waters,  and  in 
consequence  few  good  carriage  roads  exist  The  boats  are  of  various 
sizes,  and  in  most  instances  are  formed  of  a  single  tree,  the  trunk  of 
which  is  hollowed  out  The  ordinary  size  is  about  20  feet  by  2^  feet ; 
the  boats  for  carrying  rice  to  a  distance  are  larger,  and  have  a  deck  or 
roof.  Teak,  angely^  and  cotton  trees  are  generally  selected  for  boat- 
building, being  durable  and  sufficiently  large. 

The  lower  hills  contain  much  teak,  pun  (Sterculia  foetida),  jack 
(Artocarpus  hirsutus),  black-wood  (Dalbergia  latifolia),  ebony,  palmyra 
(Borassus),  and  other  valuable  trees.  Gamboge,  gall-nuts,  honey, 
wax,  ivory,  cardamoms,  and  pepper  are  among  the  numerous  forest 
products.  The  finest  teak  is  found  in  the  Cardamom  Hills,  but 
except  near  the  Periydr  and  other  large  streams,  it  cannot  be  brought 
down  from  the  higher  ranges  to  the  coast.  Pasture  is  plentiful  on  the 
lower  slopes ;  and  some  of  the  hillmen  herd  cattle.  Their  cultivation 
is  confined  to  a  little  destructive  kumdri  or  jum.  Of  the  higher 
ranges,  Mr.  J.  Munro  says :  '  The  best  wooded  blocks  of  land  are  found 
near  Devikulam,  Annakadnai,  and  near  Mun^r  up  to  Pirvatiyammalai ; 
the  slope  of  Anaimudi  at  the  source  of  the  Pdmbai  is  also  '  well 
wooded,  but  here  the  axe  of  the  Muduvan  has  done  much  damage. 
The  destruction  of  these  forests  has  been  partially  stopped  within  the 
last  few  years ;  but  in  a  large  and  rarely  visited  tract,  it  is  not  easy  to 
entirely  prohibit  the  old  custom  of  clearing  forests  for  the  sake  of  a 
single  crop.  Much  of  the  Nilgiri  vegetation  is  found  on  these  hills,  and 
the  rhododendron  grows  everywhere  at  an  elevation  of  over  5000  feet 
The  trees,  though  principally  of  soft  growth,  are  of  large  scantling,  con- 
sidering the  high  elevation.  At  such  lower  elevations  as  5000  feet,  the 
harder  woods,  such  as  white  cedar,  are  found,  but  they  are  not  abundant. 
Some  of  the  kumeraSy  which  have  only  had  one  crop  taken  off,  seem 
recovering  their  original  character  of  forest ;  but  this  is  seldom  the  case. 
The  Brazil  cherry  is  found  especially  on  the  sites  of  old  clearings ;  but 
I  have  not  seen  the  Alpine  strawberry,  so  common  on  the  Nflgiris.' 

There  are  no  important  mines.  Iron  is  abundant  Alum,  sulphur, 
lignite,  and  plumbago  exist,  but  are  not  worked. 

The  mountains  and  vast  forests  of  Travancore  afford  some  of  the  best 
sport  to  be  got  anywhere  in  India,  especially  for  those  who  care  only 
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for  *  large  game.'  Elephants,  whose  ivory  is  a  source  of  State  revenue, 
are  very  numerous.  Tigers,  leopards  (including  the  black  variety),  bears, 
bison,  sdmbhar  or  '  elk,'  niigdi^  and  various  kinds  of  deer  abound. 

History. — No  authentic  history  of  Travancore  in  early  times  is 
extant;  but  tradition  states  that  the  whole  Malaydlam  coast  was 
reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  Parasurdma,  and  colonized  by  certain 
Brihmans,  known  as  Nambilris,  whose  rule,  after  lasting  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  terminated  in  68  ac.  The  Brihmans  then  elected 
Kshattriya  chiefs  to  rule  for  periods  of  twelve  years.  This  system 
of  electing  a  new  ruler  every  twelve  years  lasted  for  four  centuries. 
The  last  and  greatest  of  these  rulers,  Cheraman  Perumil  (Viceroy  of 
the  Chera  kings),  at  his  death  divided  his  dominions  among  his  vassals, 
the  eldest  of  whom  received  the  southern  portion,  of  which  Tiruvdn- 
kodu  (now  a  small  village)  was  the  capital.  Upwards  of  three  centuries 
are  occupied  by  the  reigns  of  the  first  twenty-three  chiefs  of  this 
principality,  who  were  continually  at  war  with  neighbouring  chieftains. 
The  24th  Prince  was  Emma  Varmd  Perumdl  (1684-1717  A.D.).  His 
reign,  and  the  reigns  of  his  two  immediate  successors,  were  character- 
ised by  internal  strife  and  oppression.  Vanchi  Mdrtdnda  Perumdl, 
who  reigned  from  1729  till  1746,  conquered  Ellayeddatilnad  in  1742, 
and  Kdyankulam  in  1745.  Next  came  Vanchi  Bdla  Perumdl,  who 
further  extended  his  dominions;  he  had  a  considerable  army,  dis- 
ciplined after  the  European  model,  and  commanded  by  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  and  Italian  officers. 

During  the  war  with  Tipii  of  Mysore,  from  1786  to  1792,  Travancore 
was  the  stedfast  ally  of  the  British.  Tipd's  invasion  of  Malabar  alarmed 
the  Rdjd,  and  led  to  the  agreement  of  1788,  by  which  the  latter  secured 
a  subsidiary  force  of  two  battalions  of  the  Company's  army,  at  a  cost  of 
1755  pagodas  (about  J[fi^o)  a  month  each,  to  be  paid  in  cash  or  in 
pepper.  This  force  had  scarcely  reached  the  island  of  Vypin,  before 
Tipu,  claiming  the  forts  of  Aykotta  and  Kodangalilr,  which  had  recently 
been  purchased  by  the  Rdjd  of  Travancore  from  the  Dutch,  invaded 
Travancore  (1789),  but  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  2000  men.  In  the 
following  year,  Tipil  renewed  his  attack,  and  was  again  repulsed.  In 
1 795,  the  Company  entered  into  a  second  treaty  with  Travancore,  the 
principal  provisions  of  which  were  the  restoration  to  the  Rdjd  of  the 
three  Districts  ceded  by  TipiS  in  1792  to  the  Company,  and  the  pay- 
ment in  return  of  an  annual  subsidy  equal  to  the  expense  of  three 
battalions  of  sepoys  with  European  artillery.  The  Rdjd  in  turn  bound 
himself  not  to  enter  into  any  engagements  with  European  nations 
without  the  consent  of  the  Company,  nor  to  give  them  settlements  in 
the  country ;  also  to  assist  the  English,  if  necessary,  with  troops,  the 
Company  bearing  the  cost  of  such  troops. 

Rdjd  Bdla  Rdma  Varmd,  with  whom  this  treaty  was  concluded,  died 
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soon  after,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  of  same  name.  With  the 
latter  the  treaty  of  1805  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Riji,  relieved 
from  furnishing  troops,  was  required  to  pay  for  a  native  regiment, 
in  addition  to  a  subsidy  fixed  in  1795  (>^  ^y  ;f  80,000  a  year),  and 
further,  to  share  the  expense  of  a  larger  force  when  necessaiy;  to 
pay  at  all  times  the  utmost  attention  to  the  advice  of  the  English 
Government ;  to  hold  no  communication  with  any  foreign  State ;  and 
to  admit  no  European  foreigner  into  his  service,  or  allow  him  to 
remain  in  his  territory  without  the  sanction  of  the  Company.  In  1809, 
the  Rijd  had  allowed  the  subsidy  to  fall  into  arrears,  and  he  further 
refused  to  dismiss  the  useless  and  expensive  establishment  called  the 
Kamatic  Brigade.  The  Diwin  being  the  cause  of  this,  the  English 
demanded  his  dismissal,  whereupon  30,000  Ndirs  rose  in  rebellion 
and  surrounded  the  subsidiary  force;  they  were,  however,  subdued, 
the  '  Kamatic  Brigade '  was  disbanded,  and  the  expenses  incurred  by 
Government  were  paid  by  the  Rijd,  From  this  time  Travancore 
has  enjoyed  unbroken  peace. 

Rijd  Rima  Varmd  died  in  x8ii,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lakshmi 
Rinf,  who  confided  the  administration  of  the  State  to  Colonel  Munro, 
the  British  Resident  Lakshmi  Rdni  died  in  1814,  and  her  sister 
Pdrvati  Rdni  was  Regent  till  Rima  Varmi,  Lakshmi  Rinfs  eldest  son, 
came  of  age.  He  reigned  for  seventeen  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  younger  brother,  Mdrtdnda  Varmd,  in  1846.  His  successor,  Vanchi 
Bila  Rima  Varmd,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  only  daughter  of  Lakshmi 
Rini,  ruled  from  1S60  till  his  death  in  1880.  The  present  Mahdrijd  is 
his  brother,  Rdma  Varmd  (bom  1837).  In  1862,  the  Governor-General 
granted  the  Mahdrdjd  a  sanad  authorizing  the  adoption  of  nieces  to 
perpetuate  the  dynasty.  According  to  Ndir  custom,  the  succession 
devolves  on  the  eldest  male  member  of  the  royal  family  in  the  female 
line. 

Population, — By  an  enumeration  made  in  1 8 1 6,  the  population  was  then 
shown  to  be  906,587  ;  in  1836,  it  was  1,280,668 ;  and  in  1854, 1,262,647. 
A  careful  Census  was  taken  in  1875,  ^^  returns  of  which  placed  the 
population  at  2,311,379.  Although  these  figures  naturally  suggest  that 
the  earlier  enumerations  were  defective,  it  is  believed  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Travancore  is  very  rapidly  increasing.  The  present  average 
density  is  343*4  per  square  mile  (ranging  from  1279-9  ^^  Paravtlr  to 
37  in  Todupalai).  The  average  number  of  persons  in  one  house  is 
4*69 ;  the  proportion  of  females  to  males  is  about  loi  to  100.  There 
is  a  considerable  and  increasing  annual  influx  of  coolies  from  Tinne- 
velli  and  Madura  to  the  coffee  -  gardens  of  Travancore.  Hindus 
number  1,700,317,  or  73*64  per  cent;  Musalmdns,  139,905,  or  6  per 
cent ;  and  Christians,  468,000,  or  20*29  per  cent  Of  the  Hindus, 
the  Ndirs  number  440,932.     The  Musalmdns  are  chiefly  descended 
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from  Hindu  converts  of  Arab  missionaries,  and  their  language  is 
Mala3ralanL  The  nadve  Christian  population  consists  of  63  per  cent. 
'Syrians,'  part  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Syrian  rite,  and  the  rest 
Nestorians ;  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Latin  rite,  24  per  cent. ;  the  re- 
mainder Protestants.  The  large  Christian  population  is  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  country.  The  Syrian  Christians  date  from  the  earliest 
centuries  of  our  era ;  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Latin  rite  are  the 
result  of  the  European  missions  of  the  Jesuits  and  Carmelites  during 
the  last  300  years.  83  per  cent  of  the  population  speak  Malay^m, 
1 7  per  cent  Tamil  About  60  per  cent  of  the  adult  male  population 
is  agricultural,  for  the  most  part  fairly  well  ofL  Of  Shinto  and  other 
similar  castes,  there  are  about  half  a  million ;  as  might  be  expected 
in  a  purely  Hindu  State  like  Travancore,  these  castes  have  a  very  low 
status,  and  labour  under  noany  social  disabilities. 

The  chief  towns  of  Travancore  are — Trivandmm,  the  capital,  with  a 
population  (1875)  ^^  Slfi^^  y  AUeppi,  the  commercial  centre  and 
chief  seaport,  pop.  29,918 ;  Quilon,  the  military  headquarters,  pop. 
'49366;  Shenkotta,  9752;  Sharetala,  9228 ;  Kottayam,  6333 ;  Kottar, 
733^5  Nagarkoil,  6491 ;  Warkalli,  6502  ;  Paravdr,  6678;  Kolachel,  a 
rising  port,  4768.  Besides  these,  there  are  43  towns  with  over  2000 
inhabitants. 

Travancore  shares  with  Malabar  the  Marumakkatdyam  kw,  and  its 
many  peculiar  customs,  social  and  religious.  Immigrants  from  other 
Districts,  as  Tamils,  Telugus,  or  Marhattis,  who  have  made  Travancore 
their  adopted  country,  retain  their  own  customs  and  manners;  but  the 
Malaydli  customs  are  well  defined.  Among  the  Nambilris,  the  eldest 
son  alone  marries  and  inherits ;  the  other  children  have-  no  claim  to 
the  family  estate  or  a  share  of  its  produce.  In  contrast  to  the  custom 
prevailing  on  the  east  coast,  they  allow  their  girls  to  remain  unmarried 
to  any  age,  and  even  to  die  unmarried.  Among  the  Niirs,  the  girls 
are  all  married  formally  when  children ;  but  when  they  grow  up  they 
may  choose  men  either  of  their  own  or  the  Brdhman  caste,  and  live 
with  them,  and  the  titular  husband  has  no  claim.  The  succession 
among  the  Ndirs,  as  in  Malabar,  follows  the  line  of  sisters,  and  children 
by  the  sisters.  A  man  without  a  sister  is  without  a  legal  heir,  and  must 
adopt  a  sister  to  perpetuate  the  family.  The  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Travancore  is  governed  by  the  same  law,  though  the  Mahirdjd  claims 
to  be  a  Kshattriya.  The  children  of  a  Ndir  are  therefore  heirs  to 
their  maternal  uncle,  performing  the  religious  rites  at  his  decease,  and 
succeeding  to  his  estate.  Nambilris  and  Ndirs  are  very  cleanly,  and 
bathe  several  times  daily.  The  Brdhmans,  of  course,  bum  their  dead. 
The  Ndirs  bury  or  bum  their  dead  according  to  the  custom  and 
means  of  each  family.  The  burning  or  burial  in  all  cases  takes  place 
in  some  comer  of  their  own  gardens.    The  tuft  of  hair,  which  among 
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the  people  on  the  east  coast  is  worn  on  the  back  of  the  head,  is  here 
worn  on  the  crown,  and  allowed  to  hang  forward. 

Agriculture,  Land  Tenures^  etc, — Rice  and  the  cocoa-nut  palm  are 
the  chief  sources  of  agricultural  wealth.  Next  comes  pepper,  the  vine 
of  which  grows  round  the  stems  of  the  jack  and  other  trees.  The 
areca-nut  palm  is  also  very  valuable ;  while  the  jack-tree  is  the  mainstay 
of  the  poor,  its  fruit  being  used  largely  as  food,  and  its  timber  for 
house-building.  The  rice  produced  is  not  of  the  finer  varieties, 
except  in  Nanganid,  and  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  local  consumption. 
In  the  hills^  the  cardamom  grows  spontaneously,  in  the  deep  shade  of 
the  forest ;  it  resembles  somewhat  the  turmeric  or  ginger  plant,  but 
grows  to  a  height  of  6  to  lo  feet,  and  throws  out  at  the  roots  the  long 
shoots  which  bear  the  cardamom  pods.  The  owners  of  the  gardens, 
early  in  the  season,  come  up  from  the  low  country  east  of  the  Ghits, 
cut  the  brushwood  and  bum  the  creepers,  and  otherwise  clear  the 
soil  for  the  growth  of  the  plants  as  soon  as  the  rains  fall  They  come 
back  to  gather  the  cardamoms  when  they  ripen,  about  October  or 
November.  The  whole  crop  is  delivered  to  the  officers  appointed 
by  the  State,  the  value  of  the  rdyafs  share  being  paid  in  money, 
according  to  the  prices  realized.  It  is  an  uncertain  crop,  being 
greatly  dependent  on  the  rains.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  coffee 
was  introduced  by  General  Cullen.  About  50,000  acres  have  been 
taken  up ;  and  at  the  latest  report  about  25,000  had  been  planted,  of 
which  about  14,000  were  bearing.  The  favourite  soil  for  coffee  is 
generally  from  2000  to  3000  feet  above  sea  level.  Cinchona  has  been 
tried  and  abandoned.  Tea  cultivation  is  being  attempted,  as  yet 
without  much  success ;  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  treatment  of  the  leaf, 
which  grows  well  enough. 

Buffaloes  and  bullocks  are  used  for  ploughing,  but  the  latter  do 
not  thrive,  and  indeed  the  domestic  and  agricultural  animals  of 
Travancore  are  inferior  and  ill  trained.  Fowls,  ducks,  and  turkeys  are 
plentiful  and  cheap. 

The  original  land  tenure  of  Travancore  was  identical  with  that  of 
Malabar— /ti^tfM,  or  hereditary  right  in  fee  simple,  subject  to  no 
State  demand.  According  to  tradition,  the  Nambiiri  Brihmans,  by 
whom  Kerala  was  colonized  after  its  reclamation  from  the  sea  by 
Parasurdma,  received  a  free  gift  of  all  the  land.  This  tenure  survives 
at  the  present  day  in  Travancore  only  in  respect  of  lands  still  held 
(without  having  changed  hands  by  sale  or  mortgage,  except  within  the 
caste)  by  the  Nambiiri  Brdhmans,  and  in  their  own  occupation.  These 
are  absolute  freeholds,  indm  or  ldkhird;\  as  they  would  be  called  in 
other  parts  of  India.  The  largest  janmi  is  the  Edapalli  Chief,  with  a 
rent-roll  of  jQts^^^-  This  freehold  ceases,  however,  the  moment  the 
land  passes  into  other  than  janmi  hands  for  a  money  consideration. 
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It  then  becomes  liable  to  a  light  tax  (rdjdbhogam)^  about  one-suth  of 
the  full  tax  and  one-half  of  the  quantity  of  seed  required  to  sow  the 
land,  while  the  ordinary  tax  on  such  land  would  average  three  times 
the  seed.  Much  janam  land  is  now  held  by  strangers  on  this  kdnam 
tenure,  practically  a  permanent  lease.  Janam  land  thus  alienated  pays 
rent  (often  nominal)  to  the  janmiy  and  a  land  tax  of  varying  amount 
to  Government  Next  to  janam  are  the  ancient  holdings  of  mddam- 
bimdrs^  Niyar  landlords,  whose  lands,  though  commonly  called  janam, 
are  not  so,  being  subject  to  rdjdbhogam  or  light  tax.  All  land  which 
has  lost  the  attribute  oi  janam  becomes  Sarkdr  (Government)  land. 
Janam  tenures  forfeited  for  rebellion  or  escheated  for  want  of  heirs, 
lands  reclaimed  from  the  forest  or  the  backwater,  lands  purchased  for 
money,  alluvial  accretions,  etc.,  also  become  Sarkdr  lands. 

Of  Sarkdr  land  tenures  there  are  several  varieties.  Sarkdr  otti 
had  its  origin  in  financial  necessities.  The  State  borrowed  money 
from  the  owner  of  assessed  land,  and  made  the  interest  payable  by  a 
deduction  from  the  land  tax.  Lands  on  this  tenure  are  very  valuable, 
and  can  be  sold,  etc ;  but  at  every  alienation,  principal  and  interest  of 
the  original  debt  are  reduced  25  per  cent;  thus  after  a  number  of 
transfers  the  tenure  ceases  to  be  favourable,  and  the  land  begins  to  pay 
fitll  rates.  Anubhogam  (personal  indm)  is  a  tenure  subject  to  a  nearly 
nominal  assessment ;  but,  when  sold  absolutely,  the  tenure  ceases,  and 
the  land  is  transferred  to  the  head  of,  and  dealt  with  as,  ottL  Uliyam 
or  vriiti  are  simply  service  indms.  Most  of  such  land  are  held  by 
Ndyars,  who  are  bound  to  supply,  at  certain  fixed  prices,  vegetables 
and  provisions  for  the  temples  and  utpdras  (feeding-houses),  and  to 
render  sundry  other  services.  When  the  service  ceases  to  be  rendered, 
the  tenure  also  ceases. 

The  earliest  survey  was  made  in  1 772.  No  measurements  of  area  were 
taken ;  the  number  of  cocoa-nut,  areca,  and  jack  trees  in  each  garden 
was  counted,  and  the  area  of  rice  lands  was  roughly  estimated  from 
the  seed  required  to  sow  each  field.  Even  in  later  years,  regular 
measurement  has  only  been  made  in  the  case  of  new  gardens  or  new 
rice-fields  brought  under  cultivation. 

The  tax  on  gardens  is  paid  on  the  number  of  trees — cocoa-nut,  areca, 
etc  Thus,  cocoa-nut  pays  from  3|d.  to  4^d.  per  tree ;  areca,  i^d.  per 
tree ;  jack,  4^d.  per  tree ;  palmyra,  2^d.  per  tree,  or  less.  Dry  lands 
on  which  cereals  are  grown  pay  from  2^d.  to  7^d.  per  acre.  It  is 
impossible  to  trace  the  data  on  which  rice  lands  were  assessed. 
North  of  Trivandrum,  the  average  rate  of  tax  was  taken  at  about 
double  the  seed  (the  produce  (meni)  being  seven  and  eight-fold)  \  and 
in  the  South  Nanjandd,  where  there  is  much  irrigation,  the  rate  is  five 
times  the  seed  (the  produce  being  twelve  to  fifteen-fold).  The  net 
assessment  of  rice  land  averages  about  4s.  per  acre. 
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Wages  have  risen  considerably  during  the  past  few  rears.  The 
ordinary  village  labourer  used  to  get  only  i^d.  to  2^d  and  one  meal 
for  a  day's  work.  Now  a  man  cannot  be  hired  for  less  than  6d.  and 
one  mealy  though  his  hours  of  work  have  diminished.  The  large 
demand  for  labourers  on  account  of  public  works,  and  the  increased 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  are  the  main  causes  of  this  sudden  rise 
in  wages. 

Trade^  Communications^  etc, — ^The  exports  are  chiefly  dried  cocoa-nut, 
coir,  cocoa-nuts  (in  shell),  cocoa-nut  oil,  areca-nut,  dry  ginger,  pepper, 
salt  fish,  timber,  coffee,  cardamoms,  and  bees-wax.  The  imports  are 
tobacco,  English  piece-goods,  rice,  thread,  cotton,  copper.  The  value 
of  exports  (in  1875-76)  was  ^^790,000,  and  of  imports,  ^6io,ooa 

Owing  to  the  excellent  inland  water  communication  afforded  by  the 
backwater,  Travancore  has  not  many  road&  Lately,  however,  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  road-making.  The  road  from  Trivandrum 
across  the  Arambiili  Pass  to  Tinnevelli  has  been  thoroughly  repaired, 
and  the  Arvan  Kava  line  has  been  provided  with  a  good  cart-road.  A 
road  to  Pirmaid,  with  branches  to  both  sides  of  the  Ghdts,  and  several 
other  roads,  connect  these  lines.  On  the  whole,  internal  communica- 
tion is  tolerably  complete. 

Revenue^  Administration^  ^tc, — ^The  gross  revenue  of  the  State  of 
Travancore  in  1874  was  ^^534,613;  its  gross  expenditure,  ^^5 3 2, 129. 
The  chief  source  of  revenue  is  the  land  tax,  which  produced  ;^  169,365  ; 
customs  yielded  ^£38,799;  arrack  and  opium  duties,  ;f  13,499;  tobacco 
^^^7'  jQ9^^91A  i  salt,  ;f  98,879 ;  cardamoms  and  other  goods,  ^^22,487  ; 
judicial  fees,  etc,  ^^14,425.  In  the  same  year,  ;^ioi,59i  was  ex- 
pended on  public  works.  In  1877-78,  the  gross  revenue  was  ^^5 97, 802. 
No  transit  duties  are  levied  between  Travancore  and  British  territory. 

The  judicial  establishment  consists  of  twenty  munsifs  courts,  sixty 
criminal  and  five  zUd  courts,  all  controlled  by  a  Sadr  or  High  Court 
at  the  capital  Travancore  has  no  distinct  organized  police  force,  as 
far  as  the  supervising  and  controlling  agency  is  concerned ;  the  iUwdn 
peshkdrs  or  divisional  officers,  the  tahsiiddrs  and  sub-magistrates,  are 
the  police  functionaries.  In  1872,  the  subordinate  ranks  of  the  police 
force  numbered  1995 ;  the  proportion  of  police  per  square  mile  of 
area  being  0*29;  cost  per  square  mile,  £2,  is.  2d. ;  cost  per  head  of 
population,  i^d. 

There  are  four  jails,  two  at  the  capital,  one  at  Quilon,  and  the  fourth 
at  AUeppi.  The  average  daily  number  of  prisoners  in  1875  ^^^  628; 
the  average  mortality,  4  per  cent ;  the  average  cost  per  head  per  annum, 
jQTj  4s.     No  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  the  jails. 

The  chief  educational  institution  is  the  Trivandrum  High  School  and 
College,  which  contains  over  1000  pupils.  There  is  also  a  girls'  school 
at  Trivandrum,  superintended  by  an  English  lady,  with  an  attendance 
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of  60  pupils.  There  are  8  District  schools,  feeders  to  the  High 
School ;  these  are  analogous  to  the  zild  schools  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency. Then  come  the  vernacular  schools,  divided  into  two  classes, 
District  and  village  schools;  there  are  29  of  the  former  and  198  of 
the  latter,  with  a  total  attendance  of  10,719  pupils.  The  schools  of 
the  Church,  London,  and  Roman  Catholic  missions  also  receive  State 
grants.  The  attendance  in  the  mission  schools  is  nearly  9000.  A 
special  school  at  Mavelikara,  in  the  Quilon  Division,  intended  to  edu< 
cate  the  youths  of  the  families  of  the  tamburdns  or  chiefs,  was  established 
in  1872-73.  A  Director  of  Vernacular  Education,  with  inspectors  and 
deputy  inspectors,  controls  the  schools.  The  total  cost  of  educational 
establishments  in  1874-75,  belonging  to  the  Sarkdr,  was,  exclusive  of 
furniture,  buildings,  etc,  ^£^9249.  *Travancore  does  not  compare 
unfavourably  with  the  well-governed  provinces  of  British  India  in  the 
matter  of  the  education  of  its  people.  There  are  in  the  country 
133,702  persons  able  to  read  and  write,  which  gives  a  proportion  of 
5'74  educated  in  every  100.* — (Census  R^^t)  Until  the  year  1861, 
the  anchal  or  local  post  was  maintained  only  for  State  purposes;  it 
is  now  open  to  the  public  There  are  74  post  offices  in  Travancore, 
the  total  cost  of  which  was  (in  1875)  ^£"2209;  the  number  of  private 
despatches  in  1873  was  207,796^  which  yielded  a  revenue  of  ^^1156. 
The  military  force  of  the  State  (1878-79)  consists  of  1360  infantry 
and  30  artillerymen,  with  4  guns. 

Medical  Aspects. — In  common  with  the  whole  belt  of  coast-line  on 
the  western  side  of  India  under  the  Ghits,  Travancore  has  an  abundant 
rainfall ;  and  droughts  are  almost  unknown.  Every  variety  of  climate 
and  temperature  is  found  in  the  State.  The  climate  of  the  lower 
country  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  Malabar ;  and  is  influenced  in  the 
same  way  by  the  long  seaboard  and  the  heavy  south-west  monsoon* 
From  March  to  the  beginning  of  May  it  is  hot ;  the  readings  of  the 
thermometer  in  the  shade  are  often  90*  and  91*"  F.,  and  seldom  below 
86%  From  June  to  September  is  the  wet  season,  when  the  temperature 
is  not  high.  October  to  February  is  the  cold  season,  and  temperature 
is  rarely  as  high  as  8o%  except  in  February.  The  most  characteristic 
endemic  is  the  disease  known  as  *  Cochin  leg;'  and  fevers  are  pre- 
valent in  some  of  the  inland  tracts. 

TrevandnuxL — Town  in  Travancore  State,  Madras. — See  Trivan- 

DRUM. 

Tribeni  ('  The  Three  Streams ').— Village  in  Hiiglf  District,  Bengal. 
LaL  22*  59'  10"  N.,  long.  88*  26'  40"  e.  The  inhabitants  live  principally 
by  river  traffic  This  place  is  so  called  from  being  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ganges  or  Hiigli,  the  Saraswatf,  and  the  Jamund,  the 
last-named  stream  flowing  into  the  Hilglf  on  its  left  bank  opposite  the 
southern  extremity  of  an  extensive  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
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facing  Tribeni.  North  of  the  Saraswatf  is  the  broad  and  high  Tribenf 
ghai^  a  magnificent  flight  of  steps,  attributed  to  Mukund  Deo,  the  last 
sovereign  of  the  Gajapati  dynasty  of  Orissa,  who  was  reigning  in  the 
1 6th  century.  South  of  the  Saraswatf  lies  the  village  of  Tribeni  itself, 
which  is  considered  to  possess  great  sanctity.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Long, 
in  an  article  in  the  Calcutta  Review,  published  many  years  ago,  says 
that  Tribenf  was  one  of  the  four  sarndj  or  places  famous  for  Hindu 
learning ;  the  others  being  Nadiyd,  Sintipur,  and  Guptipdrd.  Formerly, 
there  were  over  30  Sanskrit  schools  here.  Tribeni  was  once  noted 
for  its  trade.  South  of  the  village  stands  a  famous  mosque,  originally 
a  Hindu  temple,  which  contains  the  tomb  of  Zafar  KMn,  described 
by  the  late  Professor  Blochmann  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  voL  xxxix.,  part  L  for  1870,  p.  282.  The  principal  Hindu 
festivals  held  at  Tribeni  are  the  following :  —  (i)  Afakara  Sank- 
rdnti  or  Uttardyan,  the  day  on  which  the  sun  enters  Capricorn, 
takes  place  in  January,  on  the  last  day  of  the  Hindu  month  of  Paush, 
and  the  first  day  of  the  succeeding  month  of  Magh.  The  observances 
consist  of  offerings  to  progenitors,  either  general  or  special ;  to  the 
domestic  genii,  the  guardians  of  the  dwelling ;  and  to  the  universal 
gods.  The  ceremonies  are  performed  within  the  abode  of  the  house- 
holder, and  are  conducted  by  the  family  priest  The  great  Bathing 
Festival  on  Sdgar  Island  is  held  at  the  time  of  the  Makara  Sankrdnti ; 
and  a  meld  or  fair  at  Tribeni,  which  is  attended  by  about  8000  persons. 
(2)  Bisuva  Sankrdnti,  held  in  honour  of  the  sun  at  the  time  of  the  vernal 
equinox,  falling  within  our  February ;  (3)  Bdruni,  the  great  Bathing 
Festival  of  Bengal,  in  honour  of  Baruna,  the  god  of  the  waters,  held  in 
February  or  March ;  (4)  Dasahard,  held  in  June,  in  commemoration 
of  the  descent  of  the  goddess  Ganga  from  heaven  to  save  the  souls  ot 
the  60,000  sons  of  King  Sigar,  who  were  reduced  to  ashes  for  the 
crime  of  assaulting  a  Brihman  sage ;  (5)  Kdrtik,  in  honour  of  K^i- 
keya,  son  of  the  goddess  Durgd.  All  these  gatherings  are  utilized  for 
purposes  of  trade.  For  a  full  account  of  Tribeni,  see  Statistical  Account 
of  Bengal,  voL  iii.  pp.  322,  323. 

Trichendoor. — Town  in  Tinnevelli  District,  Madras. — See  Tiru- 

CHENDUR. 

Trichengode. — Town  in  Salem   District,   Madras. — See  Tiru- 

CHENGOD. 

Trichinopoli — A  British  District  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  lying 
between  10'  37'  and  11'  30'  30'  n.  lat.,  and  between  78*  12'  and  79' 
30'  E.  Area,  according  to  the  Parliamentary  Abstract  for  1877-78,  35 1 5 
square  miles ;  population,  according  to  the  Census  of  1871,  1,200,408 
souls.  The  District  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  and  north  by  Salem, 
on  the  north  and  north-east  by  South  Arcot,  on  the  east  and  south-east 
by  Tanjore,  on  the  south  by  the  Pudukottai  State  and  Madura,  and 
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on  the  west  by  Coiinbator&  The  administrative  headquarters  are  at 
the  city  of  Trichinopoli.    . 

Physical  Aspects. — ^The  surface  of  the  country,  though  generally  flat,  is 
broken  here  and  there  by  protruding  masses  of  crystalline  rock,  of  which 
the  Trichinopoli  Rock  in  the  fort,  and  the  Golden  Rock  near  the  central 
jail,  are  well-known  examples.  Many  others  are  scattered  over  the 
District,  including  Ratnagiri,  near  Kulittalai,  and  Perumdlmalai,  near 
Turaiytir.  The  only  mountains  of  any  importance  are  the  Pachaimalais 
(height  about  2000  feet),  which  extend  into  Salem  District.  These  are 
very  malarious. 

The  river  Kaveri  (Cauvery),  and  its  branch  the  Coleroon,  are  the 
most  important  rivers  in  TrichinopolL  The  former  enters  the  District 
at  its  western  extremity,  and  traverses  it  from  west  to  east  About  1 1 
miles  west  of  the  city  of  Trichinopoli  it  separates  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which,  flowing  south-east,  retains  the  name  of  Kiveri,  while  the 
other,  running  north-east,  is  termed  the  Coleroon.  These  rivers  almost 
rejoin  each  other  about  10  miles  east  of  Trichinopoli  city,  where  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  separate  them  by  an  artificial  embankment. 
The  tract  thus  enclosed  by  the  two  rivers  is  known  as  the  island  of  Sriran- 
gam.  After  its  separation  from  the  Kiveri,  the  Coleroon  flows  north-east 
through  the  tdluk  of  Trichinopoli,  and  farther  on  forms  the  boundary 
between  Udaydrpdlaiyam  tdluk  and  Tanjore  District.  The  river 
Vellir  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  a  portion  of  the  District, 
separating  it  from  South  Axcot.  A  few  villages  in  the  extreme  west 
are  irrigated  by  the  Amardvati,  which  forms  the  boundary  between 
Trichinopoli  and  Coimbatore. 

The  chief  minerals  of  economic  value  are  building-stone  and  stone 
useful  for  road  metalling,  including  gneiss,  limestone,  and  laterite. 
Pottery  materials,  including  pipe-clay,  gypsum,  etc,  are  common ;  but 
the  gypsum  is  generally  impure.  Common  salt  eflHoresces  from  the 
soil  in  many  parts,  and  is  collected  by  the  poor  for  household  use. 
The  cretaceous  rocks  contain  ferruginous  nodules,  which  were  formerly 
smelted  when  fuel  was  more  abundant.  One  or  two  villages  in  the  north 
of  Musiri  tdluk  are  the  only  places  where  iron  is  now  manufactured. 
Copper-ores  are  found  in  small  quantities.  A  shell  marble  is  found 
in  Perambdlur  tdluk^  of  which  the  tops  of  tables,  paper-weights,  and 
similar  ornaments  are  made.  The  geological  survey  of  Trichinopoli 
was  made  in  1857-60  {Memorials  of  the  Geological  Survey y  vol.  iv.  parts 
I  and  2). 

Though  the  District  is  on  the  whole  well  wooded,  nothing  worthy  of 
the  name  of  forest  is  to  be  found  in  it  Considerable  stretches  of 
alluvium  along  the  river  Kiveri  have  been  enclosed  by  the  Forest 
Department  and  converted  into  fuel  plantations,  composed  chiefly  of 
Casuarina  and  babul  (Acacia  arabica).     Small  hills  and  other  restricted 
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tracts  along  the  railway  line  have  also  been  enclosed  for  fuel  reserves. 
A  few  stunted  sandal-wood  trees  are  to  be  found  on  the  Pachaimalai 
Hills. 

The  larger  wild  animals  are  almost  extinct ;  a  tiger  now  and  then 
makes  his  appearance,  and  bears  are  found  on  the  Pachaimalai  Hills 
and  in  Perambaliir  tdluk.  Snipe,  teal,  and  wild  duck  are  plentiful,  but 
no  game  of  any  other  description. 

History. — The  earliest  trustworthy  information  regarding  that  portion 
of  Southern  India,  of  which  Trichinopoli  forms  a  part,  indicates  that  it 
was  formerly  divided  between  the  Chola,  Chera,  and  Pindya  kingdoms. 
The  origin  of  these  is  obscure.  {See  Tinnevelli  District.)  It  appears 
probable  that  they  existed  as  early  as  the  5th  century  B.C  They  lasted 
under  various  forms  till  the  i6th  century.  During  the  greater  portion 
of  this  period,  Trichinopoli  formed  a  part  of  the  Chola  kingdom,  the 
capital  of  which  was  at  one  time  fixed  at  Uraiyiir,  a  suburb  of  the 
present  city  of  Trichinopoli.  Before  the  close  of  the  i6th  century, 
the  whole  country  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Ndyakkans.  The  founder 
of  the  dynasty  was  Viswandtha  (the  son  of  an  officer  of  the  King  of 
VijayanagarX  who  established  himself  as  king  of  Madura  in  1559,  and 
subjugated  Trichinopoli  soon  afterwards.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
fort  of  Trichinopoli,  and  most  of  the  city  itself,  were  built  in  his  reign. 
The  Ndyakkans  ruled  Trichinopoli  and  Madura  from  1559  to  i74o. 
The  greatest  of  them  was  the  famous  Tirumala  Ndyakkan,  who  died  in 
1659.  His  grandson,  Choka  Ndyakkan,  removed  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  from  Madura  to  Trichinopoli,  where  he  raised  the  building 
known  as  the  Nawdb's  Palace.  Chanda  Sdhib,  a  relation  of  the 
Muhammadan  Nawdb  of  Arcot,  got  possession  of  Trichinopoli  in  1740 
by  deceiving  Mindkshi,  the  widow  of  the  last  of  the  Ndyakkans.  In 
the  contest  between  the  French  and  English  in  the  south  of  India 
between  1749  and  1763,  the  French  espoused  the  cause  of  Chanda 
Sdhib,  and  the  English  that  of  Muhammad  Ali,  afterwards  Nawdb  of 
Arcot  After  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Ambiir,  the  latter  prince  fled  to 
Trichinopoli,  where  he  was  besieged  by  Chanda  Sdhib,  the  French, 
and  the  Marhattds,  who  took  up  their  position  in  the  island  of  Sriran- 
gam.  It  was  to  draw  off  a  portion  of  the  besieging  force  from  Trichin- 
opoli that  Clive,  then  an  officer  in  the  garrison  there,  undertook  his 
famous  expedition  to  Arcot.  This  move  had  the  desired  effect,  as  it 
obliged  Chanda  Sdhib  to  send  a  large  number  of  his  troops  to  join  in 
the  siege  of  that  city.  Shortly  afterwards,  a  detachment  was  sent  under 
Major  Lawrence,  through  Tanjore  District,  to  relieve  Trichinopoli. 
The  French  attempted  to  intercept  it,  but  without  success;  while 
Captain  Dalton  almost  immediately  afterwards  successfully  attacked  a 
body  of  men  sent  by  Dupleix  to  reinforce  the  army  in  Srirangam,  and 
prevented  it  joining  the  besieging  force.     On  this  Chanda  Sdhib's 
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troops  deserted  him,  he  was  himself  put  .to  death,  and  the  siege  of 
Trichinopoli  was  virtually  raised.  Th^\  principal  operatio/is  during  this 
portion  of  the  war  were  carried  on  in  the,  Srfrangam  island,  and  in,  the 
\illages  along  the  old  road  from  Madras,  to ^Tjrichinopoli.  On'  Chanda 
Sahib's  death,  the  General  of  the  Mysore  (Maisdr)  .army,  who  had 
up  to  that  time  assisted  Muhammad  Alf,' claimed  Trichinopoli  as  the 
reward  of  his  services.  His  application  tp  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
city  was  refused,  and  he  retreated  lo  -SHrangam,  and,  aided  by  the 
French,  laid  siege  a  second  time  to  Trichinopoli,  attempting  to  reduce 
the  place  by  famine.  Major  Lawrence  was  sent  to  the. assistance  of  the 
besi^ed  force ;  and  shortly  after  his  arrival,,  the  French  in  Srirangam 
were  reinforced  by  a  large  detachment  sent  by  Dupleix.  On  thi&,  the 
besiegers  moved  their  camp  and  took'.up  a  position  a- little  beyond  the 
present  racecourse,  with  a  view  to  intercept  all  supplies  brought  into  the 
city.  Here  they  were  attacked  and  utterly  defeated  by  Major  Lawrence 
in  the  battle  of  the  Golden  Rock.  After  this  Major  Lawrence  went  to 
Tanjore  to  obtain  reinforcements  from  the  Marhatti  Kijd  of  that  place. 
On  his  return,  the  French  unsuccessfully  tried  to  intercept  him  as  he 
marched  towards  the  city  through  the  open,  plain  lying  to  the  south- 
east, not  ba  from  the  site  of  the  present  central  jail.  In  the  battle  of  the 
Sugar-loaf  Rock,  fought  not  very  far  from  the  same  place,  the  French 
and  their  allies  were  again  defeated.  The  only  other  incident  in  the 
actions  round  Trichinopoli  of  any  interest,  was  the  un$ucces3fuL  attempt 
made  to  surprise  the  city  by  a  night  attack  on  Dalton  battery,  situated 
north-west  of  the  fort,  which  is  now  almost  the  only  .undemoJished 
portion  of  the  old  fortifications.  A  graphic  account  of  all  these  events 
is  given  in  Orme's  history.  The  siege  of  Trichinopoli  was;  at  last 
raised  on  the  conclusion  of  a  provisional  treaty  between  the  Frendi  and 
English  in  1 754.  War,  however,  broke  out  again  almost  imtpediately^ 
But  the  interest  in  this  portion  of  the  conflict  centres  in  the  siege  .6f 
Fort  St  George,  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  victories ;.  and  .the  skirmishes  that 
took  place  round  Trichinopoli  were  insignificant  apd  unimportant.  By 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  concluded  in  1763,  Muhammad  Aii  was  recognised 
as  Nawdb  of  the  Kamatic.  In  the  wars  that  followed  soon  afterwards 
with  Haidar  Alf  and  Tipil,  the  District  of  Trichinopoli  was  devastated 
more  than  once;  but  it  was  not  the  scene  of  any  of  the  important 
actions  that  were  fought 

PopuloHoTL — ^The  earliest  attempt  made  to  ascertain  the  population 
of  the  District  was  in  1821-22,  when  it  was  stated  to  be  788,196.  In 
1836-37,  the  population  was  returned  at  552,477,  or  more  than  one- 
third  less  the  figure  arrived  at  fifteen  years  previously.  The  methods 
of  these  early  attempts  are  so  untrustworthy,  that  it  lyould  be  rash  to 
assume  that  the  population  of  the  District  really  did  decrease  between 
1822  and  1838.    Since  1851-52,  a  quinquennial  Census  has  been  taken. 
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In  1851-52,  the  population  was  returned  at  709,196;  in  1866-67,  at 
1,006,826.  These  figures  are  also  untrustworthy.  In  1871,  the  first 
detailed  Census  was  taken,  and  returns  approaching  to  accuracy  were 
obtained.  The  results  showed  588,134  males  and  612,274  females ; 
total,  1,200,408. 

The  most  numerous  Hindu  castes  are  the  Vellilars  (200,853)  and  the 
Vannians  (398,410).  Brdhmans  number  31,428.  Classified  according 
to  religion,  there  were  1,115,776  Hindus,  32,024  Musalmins,  50,822 
native  Christians,  1400  European  and  Eurasian  Christians,  and  143 
Jains.  Of  the  native  converts,  48,889  are  Roman  Catholics  and  only 
1933  Protestants.  The  District  formed  part  of  the  great  Jesuit  mission 
of  Madura,  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  Political 
events  in  Europe  almost  deprived  the  mission  of  priests  for  nearly 
seventy-eight  years  (1759-1837). 

The  most  important  towns  in  the  District  are  Trichinopoli  city 
(73,893) ;  Srirangam,  famous  for  its  Vishnu  temple  (11,271);  TuraiyiSr 
(6308);  Mahiddnapuram  (6016);  Udaydrpilaiyam  (5879);  AriyaliSr 
(5852) ;  Kurumbaldr  (51 12).  There  are  also  96  towns  with  a  popula- 
tion exceeding  2000.  In  many  cases,  however,  those  so-called  towns 
are  merely  clusters  of  hamlets,  often  containing  only  a  few  houses  each, 
which  have  been  grouped  together  for  purposes  of  revenue  administra- 
tion. Trichinopoli  and  Srirangam  are  the  only  municipalities  in  the 
District.  The  receipts  of  these  in  1877-78  were  ^£"6729  and  ^£"1257 
respectively. 

Agriculture^  etc, — ^The  chief  crops  are  rice,  cholam  (Sorghum  vulgare), 
rdg^  (Eleusine  corocana),  kambu  (Holcus  spicata),  considered  the  staple 
food  of  the  District,  varagu  (Paspalum  scrobiculatum),  ddl  (Cajanus 
indicus),  horse  gram  (Dolichos  billorus),  ulundu  (Phaseolus  mungo), 
cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  sugar-cane,  cocoa-nut,  plantain,  areca-nut, 
chillies.  The  staple  crop  in  the  irrigated  portions  of  the  District,  which 
lie  along  both  banks  of  the  Kiveri  (Cauvery)  and  Coleroon,  is  rice.  In 
the  unirrigated  parts,  cholanty  kambuy  and  varagu  are  grown  in  almost 
equal  quantities.  There  are  two  main  varieties  of  rice  in  the  District 
known  as  kdr  and  pishdnam  or  sambd.  The  former  is  an  inferior 
description  of  grain,  consumed  as  a  rule  by  the  poor.  It  is  usually 
sown  in  November  and  December,  and  harvested  in  March  and  April ; 
but  it  is  also  sometimes  sown  in  July  and  August,  and  harvested  in 
November  and  December.  Sambd  is  a  superior  sort  of  rice  used  by 
the  better  classes.  When  grown  as  a  single  crop,  it  is  sown  in  July  and 
harvested  in  December ;  and  when  as  a  second  crop,  often  after  a  first 
crop  of  kdr^  it  is  sown  in  November  and  harvested  in  April.  Rice  is 
sometimes  sown  broadcast,  and  sometimes  in  seed-beds  and  trans- 
planted afterwards. 

The  total  area  of  the  District  amounts  to  2,294,191  acres,  of  which 
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235,195  are  indm  or  revenue-free  and  427,987  are  held  on  zamitiddn 
tenure.  Accurate  statistics  are  not  available  for  these  lands;  but  of 
the  remainder,  1,046,000  acres  are  under  cultivation,  326,914  uncul- 
tivated but  capable  of  cultivation,  and  258,295  uncultivable.  The 
area  under  the  principal  crops  in  1875-76  was — rice,  134,007  acres; 
kambu^  I57>i93;  varagu,  145,803;  cholam,  140,176;  rdgi,  104,007; 
cotton,  46,528;  ddl^  28,028;  and  gram^  25,022  acres.  The  out-turn 
of  an  acre  of  the  best  rice  land  is  between  30  and  40  kalamSy  30 
kalams  being  equal  to  i  ton  11  cwts.  11  lbs.  On  land  of  this  de- 
scription, a  second  crop,  averaging  about  half  the  first,  can  ordinarily 
be  raised  The  irrigated  lands  along  the  rivers  are  as  a  rule  owned  by 
men  who  themselves  take  no  part  in  the  cultivation;  but  leave  it  entirely 
to  labourers  {pallars)^  who  remain  on  the  same  land  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  are  paid  by  receiving  a  share  of  the  produce.  Bullocks 
and  buffaloes  are  the  only  animals  used  in  agriculture. 

Agricultural  labourers  are  generally  paid  in  grain.  From  1875  ^0 
1878,  their  money  wages  averaged  8s.  a  month.  The  wages  of  common 
masons,  carpenters,  and  smiths  averaged  jQi^  os.  lod.  a  month.  The 
average  price  of  'second  sort'  rice  during  the  five  years  ending  1874-75 
was  i6*4  imperial  sers  for  2s.;  in  1875-76,  15*3;  in  1876-77  (famine 
year),  ii'o ;  in  1877-78  (also  affected  by  famine),  7*4;  in  1878-79,  8*6 
strs  for  2S.  Similarly  the  price  of  kambu  (the  staple  food)  in  the  five 
years  ending  1874  varied  from  28  to  39;  in  1875,  ^^0°^  ^^  to  34;  in 
1876,  from  II  to  31 ;  in  1877,  from  8  to  20;  in  1878,  from  11  to  20 
sers  for  2s.     An  imperial  ser  equals  2*2046  lbs. 

Natural  Calamities^  etc. — The  District  does  not  suffer  to  any  great 
extent  from  either  blight  or  flood.  When  it  first  came  under  British 
rule,  the  irrigated  portions  of  the  District  were  constantly  flooded  by 
the  Kdveri  (Cauvery)  and  Coleroon  overflowing  their  banks.  These 
rivers  are  now  well  embanked,  and  such  disasters  are  almost  unknown. 
The  District  is  not  especially  liable  to  famine,  as  the  rivers  just  named, 
on  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  'wet'  lands  are  dependent,  seldom 
if  ever  fail  The  dry  crops  are  of  course  as  uncertain  here  as  elsewhere; 
but  owing  to  the  large  extent  of  river-irrigated  land,  Trichinopli  is  not 
very  largely  dependent  on  them  for  its  food  supply.  The  last  famine 
was  that  of  1876-77.  The  distress  which  then  prevailed  was  not  due 
to  failure  of  crops,  although  these  had  been  deficient  for  two  years, 
especially  in  the  unirrigated  tract,  but  to  a  rise  of  prices  caused  by 
exportation  of  grain  to  other  Districts.  The  statement  given  above 
shows  how  prices  varied  during  the  famine. 

Communications^  etc. — In  1878-79,  there  were  536  miles  of  imperial 
and  local  roads.  Trichinopoli  is  on  the  whole  well  provided  with  means 
of  communication.  There  are  no  canals.  The  South  Indian  Railway 
traverses  the  District  from  east  to  west,  running  through  Trichinopoli 
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and  Kullitalai  tdlttks  (55^  miles).  The  southern  extension  of  this  line 
runs  from  Trichinopoli  city  through  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Kulit- 
talai  tdluk^  and  thence  into  Madura  (37I  miles).  In  1876,  these  lines 
carried  to  and  from  the  ten  statipns  in  the  District  i}073,692  passengers 
and  41,120  tons  of  goods. 

Trade^  Manufactures^  etc. — ^The  most  important  local  industries  are 
weaving  and  the  manufacture  of  cigars.  The  latter  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  Trichinopoli  city,  whence  a  large  number  of  cigars  are  sent 
to  all  parts  of  India.  The  tobacco  used  is  chiefly  imported  from 
Dindigal,  that  of  local  growth  being  coarse  and  inferior.  The  gold- 
smiths of  Trichinopoli  also  are  of  considerable  repute  Trichinopoli 
city  is  the  principal  seat  of  trade ;  but  there  are  numerous  fairs  all  over 
the  District,  held,  as  a  rule,  weekly,  for  grain,  cattle,  etc.  The  principal 
exports  are  grain  of  all  kinds,  especially  rice;  the  imports,  tobacco  and 
salt.  No  newspapers  are  published  in  the  District  There  are  two 
printing  presses,  one  the  Government  District  press,  the  other  owned  by 
a  native  firm  in  Trichinopoli.  In  both,  work  is  turned  out  in  English 
and  Tamil  (the  prevailing  language). 

Administration, — ^Under  the  Muhammadan  Government  the  revenue 
in  the  irrigated  parts  of  the  District  was  collected  by  an  equal  division 
of  the  produce  between  Government  and  cultivators ;  and  in  the  un- 
irrigated  parts,  a  money  assessment  was  levied  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil.  When  Trichinopoli  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
(in  1800),  money  payments  were  introduced  everywhere;  and,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  one-half  of  the  produce  was  taken  as  the  share  of  the 
Government  Up  to  the  introduction  of  the  revised  settlement  in  1864^ 
few  changes  were  made;  but  the  assessment  was  from  time  to  time 
reduced.  The  whole  of  the  District  was  first  surveyed  and  the  lands 
classified  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  proximity  to  markets,  etc. 
Revised  rates  of  assessment  were  then  introduced,  ranging  from  2s.  to 
15s.  an  acre  on  'wet'  land,  and  6d.  to  7s.  on  ^dry,'  the  mass  of  'wet'  lands 
being  charged  from  5s.  to  1 2s.,  and  of  the  '  dry '  not  more  than  2s.  The 
amountof  the  assessment  for  the  year  before  the  settlement  was;^i66,925, 
and  for  the  year  in  which  it  was  introduced,  ;^i  19,442.  In  the  follow* 
ing  seven  years,  however,  the  land  revenue  increased  by  about  ;^3o,ooo, 
principally  owing  to  an  increase  of  24  per  cent  in  the  extent  of  land 
cultivated.  The  total  net  revenue  of  the  District  in  1801-02  was 
;^i48,952;  in  1860-61,  it  had  risen  to  ^^163,557;  in  1870-71,  to 
;^192,963.  The  total  expenditure  on  civil  administration  in  1860-61 
was  ;^i9,7o6;  in  1870-71,  it  was  ;^i4,487.  The  land  in  1860-61  con- 
tributed ;£'i5o,445  of  the  revenue,  and  in  1870-71,  ^^163,363.  In 
1878-79,  the  land  revenue  was  ;£^i85,433,  and  the  gross  revenue, 
^^213,480.    The  total  cost  of  officials  and  police  of  all  kinds  was 

;^I4,627. 
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The  number  of  estates  upon  the  rent-roll  of  the  District  in  1850-51 
was  68,255;  in  1860-61,  102,277;  and  in  1870-71,  140,997.  The  aver- 
age land  revenue  paid  by  each  estate  in  1850-51  was  £^2 ;  in  1860-61, 
;^i,  8s. ;  in  1870-71,  19s.  For  administrative  purposes,  the  District 
is  divided  into  5  tdluks  in  three  divisions,  under  the  Collector,  Head  Assist- 
ant Collector,  and  a  Deputy  Collector.  All  these  are  magistrates,  and 
have  under  them  10  sub-magistrates  (5  of  whom  zittahsUddrs  in  charge 
of  tdluks).  There  is  also  a  cantonment  magistrate  at  Trichinopoli  (the 
only  military  station).  The  District  and  Sessions  Judge  has  under  him 
3  District  munsifs  for  civil  suits.  The  village  head-men  have  petty  judi- 
cial powers,  civil  and  criminal.  The  force  numbered  892  men  and  15 
officers.  The  District  contains  i  central,  i  District,  and  10  subsidiary 
jails.  The  central  jail  is  near  Trichinopoli,  and  receives  prisoners  from 
all  parts  of  Madras,  from  Burma,  and  the  Straits.  The  average  daily 
number  of  prisoners  in  1878  was,  in  the  central  jail,  1 149 ;  District  jail, 
265  ;  subsidiary  jails,  77.  The  cost  per  prisoner  was  jQ%y  12s.  in  the 
central  jail,  and  £l^  los.  in  the  District  jail.  Six  per  cent,  of  the  people 
can  read  and  write.  Of  these,  only  478  are  females.  In  1877-78,  there 
were  271  schools  under  inspection,  with  8299  pupils.  Most  of  these 
are  aided  by  grants  from  local  and  municipal  funds.  There  are  also 
a  large  number  of  village  {paydl)  schools  of  which  no  statistics  are 
available. 

Medical  Aspects^  etc, — Trichinopoli  is  one  of  the  hottest  and  driest 
Districts  in  Madras,  though  free  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  In 
the  high  unirrigated  parts  there  is  much  sun-glare  and  reflected  and 
radiated  heat,  and  at  times  hot  winds  with  clouds  of  dust  At  certain 
seasons  the  atmosphere  is  very  sultry  and  enervating.  Both  monsoons 
are  felt,  but  the  heaviest  rainfall  is  brought  by  the  north-east  monsoon. 
From  1866-67  to  1875-76,  the  annual  rainfall  averaged  34*08  inches. 
The  mean  yearly  temperature  is  85*5  F.  The  climate  is  equable,  and 
it  is  probably  for  this  reason  not  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  either 
natives  or  Europeans.  For  the  five  years  ending  1876,  the  reported 
death-rate  was  197  per  thousand. 

Trichinopoli  {TirusirdppalH,  *The  City  of  the  Three -headed 
Rdkshasd*). — City  in  Trichinopoli  District,  Madras.  Lat.  10*  49' 45"  n., 
long.  78'  44'  21"  E, ;  pop.  (187 1),  73,893,  inhabiting  13,262  houses. 
The  administrative  headquarters  and  principal  town  of  the  District,  a 
garrison  town  and  municipality,  with  2  railway  stations.  It  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Kdveri  (Cauvery),  about  56  miles  from 
the  sea.  Trichinopoli  is  a  place  of  much  historic  interest,  having  been 
the  scene  of  many  well-known  sieges,  etc.  (For  an  account  of  which, 
see  the  foregoing  article  on  Trichinopoli  District.)  The  city  consists 
of  the  fort,  situated  about  a  mile  south  of  the  river;  the  military  canton- 
ment (or  rather  the  civil  and  military  station,  for,  strictly  speaking, 
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here  is  no  cantonment,  as  the  whole  is  under  municipal  control),  and 
17  villages  and  hamlets,  which  are  included  in  the  municipal  limits. 
Of  these,  the  best  known  is  Uraiyiir,  which  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  city, 
and  was  at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  Chola  kingdom.     It  has  been 
identified  with  'O^tfovpo,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  ( 1 30  a.  d.  ).    Visvandtha, 
who  died  in  1573,  the  founder  of  the  Ndyakka  dynasty  of  Madura, 
fortified  Trichinopoli,  and  built  a  palace.     One  of  his  descendants, 
Choka  Niyakka,  who  died  in  1682,  built  what  is  now  called  the 
Nawdb's  psilace.     The  fort  is  rectangular,  measuring  about  a  mile  by 
half  a  mile.     Formerly,  it  was  surrounded  by  ramparts  and  a  ditch. 
The  entire  space  enclosed  by  the  fort  is  densely  populated.     The 
streets  in  this  part  are  narrow,  but  on  the  whole  regular.     Inside  the 
fort  is  the  Trichinopoli  Rock,  a  mass  of  gneiss,  which  rises,  like  many 
others  in  the  District,  abruptly  out  of  the  plain  to  a  height  of  273  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  street  at  its  foot     The  ascent  to  this  rock 
{Tayumdnaswdmimalai)  is  partly  by  a  covered  stone  staircase,  and 
partly  by  steps  cut  in  the  rode  itself.    Upon  it  is  a  Siva  temple,  and  at 
the  top  a  small  temple  dedicated  to  Pillaiyir  (Ganapati).     £very  year 
(August)  a  festival  at  this  temple  attracts  a  crowd  of  pilgrims.    In  1849, 
owing  to  some  confusion  in  descending,  a  panic  occurred,  and  at  least 
250  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  crush.    A  few  hundred  yards  to  the 
south  of  the  Rock  is  the  Nawib's  palace,  which  was  restored  in  1873 
at  a  cost  of  ;^368i,  and  is  now  used  for  various  courts  and  offices. 
Between  the  Rock  and  the  north-west  or  main  guard  gate  of  the  fort 
is  a  handsome  ieppakulam  (raft-tank),  in  the  houses  round  which  the 
European  officers  lived  when  Trichinopoli  was  first  a  military  station. 
One  of  these  houses  is  called  Clive's,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  lived 
there.     Formerly,  the  troops  were  stationed  within  the  fort,  next  in 
Uraiyiir,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  present  lines,  i^  mile  south  of 
the  fort    The  garrison  consists  of  i  battery  of  artillery,  a  detachment  of 
European  infantry,  and  3  Native  infiantry  regiments.    The  municipality, 
established  in  1866,  has  effected  great  improvements.    It  has  removed 
the  old  ramparts ;  the  moat,  formerly  a  nuisance  and  source  of  sickness, 
has  been  filled  up  and  laid  out  as  a  boulevard.    A  municipal  market 
was  built  in  1868,  which  yields  a  large  profit     Street  lighting  and 
sanitary  measures  have  also  been  introduced.    In  1877-78,  the  municipal 
income  was  £(^12%  of  which  ^^4568  was  derived  from  taxation  (Le. 
about  10^  a  head).    Trichinopoli  is  well  known  for  its  cigars,  and  for 
its  peculiar  and  beautiful  gold  jewellery  {see  District  article).    The  city 
contains,  besides  military  hospitals,  a  municipal  hospital  (at  which,  in 
1876-77,  815  in-patients  and  17,739  out-patients  were  treated),  a 
meteorological  observatory,  the  central  and  District  jails  {see  District 
article).    Trichinopoli  contains  over  8000  native  Roman  Catholics,  and 
is  the  residence  of  a  bishop  (the  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Madura).    There 
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are  several  Catholic  churches,  two  of  which  are  large  and  important 
Heber,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  died  here  in  1826,  and  is 
baried  in  St  John's  Church.  The  Lutherans,  the  Wesleyans,  and  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  have  missions  here.  The 
high  school  of  the  last-named  in  1876  had  664  pupils,  and  was  the 
most  important  school  in  the  District  The  population  includes  a  large 
number  of  the  hollar  (thief)  caste,  and  hence,  notwithstanding  the  police, 
the  European  residents  are  under  the  necessity  of  employing  watchmen 
of  that  caste  to  protect  their  houses. 

Trichlir  {TlrushavapeHir), — ^Town  in  the  Trichdr  District  of  Cochin 
State,  Madras.  Lat  10' 32' n.,  long.  76'  15'  10"  e.;  pop.  (1871),  1109, 
inhabiting  250  houses.  A  very  ancient  town,  attributed  by  local  tradi- 
tion to  Parasu  Rdma;  it  was  taken  by  Haidar  All  in  1776.  There  is  a 
small  palace  belonging  to  the  Rdjd,  a  public  library,  a  college,  and  a 
fine  temple.  The  fortifications,  now  out  of  repair,  were  erected  in  1774. 
The  zild  or  District  court  and  jail  are  here,  as  well  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  an  establishment  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  Active 
trade  with  Pdlghdt  and  Cochin;  Trichdr  being  the  head  of  water- 
carriage  on  the  Cochin  backwater. 

Trfkot4. — Mountain  in  Kashmir  (Cashmere)  State,  Punjab,  forming 
part  of  the  range  bounding  the  valley  of  Srinagar  on  the  south.  Lat. 
32"  58'  N.,  long.  74*  37'  E.  (Thornton).  The  summit  is  covered  with 
snow  almost  throughout  the  year.  According  to  Thornton,  on  its 
northern  fiank  a  spring  gushes  from  the  rock  in  regular  pulsations — hot 
in  winter,  but  cooled  by  intermixture  of  the  melting  snows  during  the 
summer  months.  The  Hindus  regard  this  spring  as  holy,  and  pay 
pilgrimages  to  it  from  considerable  distances. 

Trimbak. — Municipal  town  in  Ndsik  District,  Bombay ;  situated  in 
lat  19*  54'  50'  N.,  and  long.  73*  33'  50*'  e.,  20  miles  south-west  of  Ndsik 
town.  Pop.  (1872),  3763;  municipal  revenue,  ;£^ii5.  Trimbak  is  a 
place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage;  and  besides  being  visited  by  all  the 
pilgrims  who  go  to  Nisik,  has  a  special  fair  in  honour  of  Trimbakeswar 
Mahideo,  held  on  the  occasion  of  the  planet  Jupiter  entering  the  sign 
Leo,  which  event  happens  generally  once  every  twelve  years.  The  last 
of  these  festivals  was  held  in  September  1872,  and  was  attended  by 
thousands  of  pilgrims  firom  all  parts  of  India. 

TrimohinL — Market  village  in  Jessor  District,  Bengal ;  situated  in 
lat  22**  54'  N.,  and  long.  89''  10'  e.,  5  miles  west  of  Kesabpur  (of  which 
it  is  in  reality  little  more  than  an  out-station),  at  the  point  where  the 
Bhadri  river  formerly  left  the  Kabadak.  Trimohini  is  a  considerable 
market  place,  Chandra  being  the  name  of  the  village.  Formerly  it  was 
an  important  seat  of  the  sugar  trade,  and  contained  several  refineries, 
all  now  closed ;  at  present  it  is  only  a  depot  for  the  purchase  of  sugar 
for  export,  and  not  for  its  manufacture.    A  meld  or  fair  is  held  here 
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every  March,  at  the  time  of  the  Bdrufd  or  Bathing  Festival  Half  a 
mile  from  Trimohinf  is  a  small  village  called  Mirzdnagar,  the  residence 
of  the  Faujdir  or  military  governor  of  Jessor  in  Muhammadan  times, 
which  was  stated  in  1815  to  be  one  of  the  three  largest  towns  of  the 
District,  but  is  now  an  insignificant  hamlet 

TrinomalaL — Chief  town  of  Tlmvanndmalai  tdluk^  South  Arcot 
District,  Madras. — See  Tiruvannamalal 

Tripastbr  {T^rupasUr). — ^Town  in  Chengalpat  (Chingleput)  District, 
Madras.  Lat  13'  8'  20"  n.,  long.  79'  55'  e.  ;  pop.  (1871),  2847, 
inhabiting  420  houses.  Tripasdr  was  formerly  a  considerable  canton- 
ment and  a  station  for  cadets  in  the  East  India  Company's  service, 
and  more  recently  for  pensioned  European  soldiers,  for  whom  there  are 
the  necessary  cottage-quarters  and  a  school  All  these  buildings,  as 
well  as  a  Hindu  temple,  lie  within  the  fort,  the  remains  of  the  stone 
walls  of  which  still  exist.  This  fort  was  formerly  valuable  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  adjacent  country  from  the  ravages  of  the  Pdlegdrs.  It 
was  captured  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote  in  1781. 

Tripatty.^Town  in  North  Arcot  District,  Madras.— 5«  Tirupati. 

Tripattbr. — Town  in  Salem  District,  Madras. — See  Tirupai*ur. 

Triplicane. — Suburb  of  Madras. — See  Madras  City. 

TriponathoraL — ^Town  in  Kannayanniir  District,  Cochin  State, 
Madras,  and  the  usual  residence  of  the  Rijd.  Lat.  9"  56'  40^*  n., 
long.  76*  23'  19''  E. ;  pop.  (1872),  8493,  residing  in  about  2000  houses. 
Tripunathorai  is  8  miles  east  of  Cochin,  and  5I  miles  from  Emakollam, 
the  official  and  commercial  capital  of  the  State.  The  fort,  the  recently 
built  palace  of  the  Rijd,  and  the  residences  of  members  of  the  reigning 
family,  are  the  chief  features  of  the  town,  which  is  buried  in  cocoa-nut 
palms,  and  cut  off  from  easy  access  by  tidal  creeks,  swamps,  rice-fields 
and  heavy  sand.  The  fortifications  inclose  rather  than  defend  the 
buildings  within  them.  Curious  specimens  of  local  architecture  may 
be  discovered  in  the  palace  and  other  buildings,  illustrating  the  local 
manners  and  customs.  Inside  the  fort  is  the  Rdj^'s  own  temple,  a 
small  bdzdr  inhabited  by  Brihmans,  Ndirs,  and  Konkinis,  and  a 
large  utapara  (feeding-house)  and  tank.  The  bdzdr  or  peitai  (pettah) 
outside  the  fort  is  small,  and,  as  is  usual  in  Cochin  State,  inhabited 
by  Christians  (Roman  Catholics),  who  have  a  small  church.  It  is  only 
lately  that  a  cart-road  has  been  made  to  Emakollam,  although  the  water 
commimication  is  tedious  and  circuitous.  Improved  communications 
increase  the  risk  of  pollution  by  the  access  of  low-caste  intruders,  and 
endanger  the  aristocratic  retirement  which  is  the  most  noticeable 
characteristic  of  the  place. 

Trisrota. — River  of  Bengal. — See  Tista. 

Tritam. — Town  in  North  Arcot  District,  Madras. — See  Tirxjtani. 

TriyadL — Town  in  South  Arcot  District,  Madras. — See  Tiruvadi. 
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Trivandrom  {7^iruvdnantapuram).-^Toym  in  Trivandrum  District, 
Tiavancore  State,  Madras.  Lat.  8'  29'  3"  n.,  long.  76*  59'  9'  e.  ;  pop. 
(1875),  Slfi^^y  including  about  70  Europeans;  number  of  houses,  1 1,598. 
Trivandrum  is  the  capital  of  Travancore,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Mahirijd  and  his  court  As  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  an  ancient 
social  system  peculiar  to  the  Malayalam  country,  it  has  much  of 
special  interest  The  neighbourhood  is  very  picturesque.  The  town 
lies  about  2  miles  from  the  sea,  where  a  flat  tract  of  sand,  and  of 
marsh  partially  reclaimed,  meets  the  undulating  country  which  rises  to 
the  Western  Ghits.  The  Karumanai  river  and  several  minor  water- 
courses find  their  way  to  the  sea  in  the  immediate  vicinity ;  and  as  the 
outfall  is  imperfect,  the  lower  parts  of  the  town  are  unhealthy;  the 
drainage  is  bad,  and  the  ventilation  is  impeded  by  closely  planted 
cocoa-nut  trees  and  other  dense  vegetation.  Several  fine  public 
buildings,  country  houses  of  the  Mahdrdjd  and  princes,  most  of  the 
European  and  many  of  the  best  native  houses,  are,  however,  built 
on  isolated  laterite  hills  or  plateaux,  which  rise  from  50  to  i^arly  200 
feet  above  sea  level ;  and  these  en}oy  pure  air,  and  command  charming 
views  over  the  surrounding  country.  The  fort  and  a  great  part  of  the 
crowded  native  town  is  on  the  low  level.  The  fort,  which  is  of  no 
military  value,  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  which,  however  useful  for 
defence  in  former  days,  now  only  serves  to  keep  out  persons  of  low- 
caste. 

Within  the  fort  are  the  palaces  of  the  Mahirdjd  and  of  the  princes 
and  princesses  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  great  temple  of  Pad- 
manibha  ('  the  lotus-naveled,'  a  name  of  Vishnu  in  the  Malayilam 
country).  These  buildings  are  picturesque  in  their  irregularity,  and 
display  the  local  characteristics  of  high-pitched  gables,  projecting 
ridges,  deep  eaves,  overhanging  balconies,  verandahs  witk  massive 
wooden  pillars  and  elaborate  wood-carving,  testifying  al^ke  to  the 
profusion  of  timber  in  the  State  and  the  skill  of  its  artisans.  The 
temple  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  held  in  the  highest  regard.  Popular 
tradition,  which  seems  to  have  good  foundation,  declares  that  the  rise 
of  the  town  on  this  site  and  its  selection  as  the  capital  of  Travancore 
are  due  to  the  pre-existence  and  sanctity  of  the  shrine.  The  temple 
enjoys  a  land  revenue  of  jQts^o,  ^nd)  unlike  many  temples  in  Travan- 
core, is  more  or  less  independent  of  the  State.  The  abandonment  of 
the  fort  as  a  residence  has  been  often  pressed  on  successive  Mahirdjis 
for  sanitary  reasons,  but  without  effect,  owing  to  old  associations  and 
Brdhmanical  influences.  The  frequent  religious  ceremonies  required 
of  Travancore  princes,  which  can  only  be  performed  with  efficacy  at 
the  shrine  of  Padmanibha,  will  probably  long  necessitate  the  usual 
residence  of  the  Mahirijd  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
temple. 
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A  rude  mint,  which  coins  hardly  an]rtfaing  but  copper,  and  a  few- 
other  offices  are  still  kept  up  in  the  fort,  but  most  of  the  public 
offices  have  been  moved  to  better  situations.  Trivandrum  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  British  Resident,  an  officer  who  is  the  medium  of 
communication  between  the  Madras  Government  and  the  Mahiraji, 
and  who  is  consulted  and  entitled  to  advise  on  questions  of  importance 
affecting  the  administration.  The  military  cantonment,  in  which  are 
the  arsenal,  hospital,  and  offices  of  the  Nkir  brigade,  with  the'  houses 
of  several  European  officers  and  others,  is  well  situated  north  of  the 
town.  The  brigade  is  a  force  of  about  1400  men,  chiefly  Niirs, 
maintained  by  the  Travancore  State  for  purposes  of  display  and 
occasional  police  duty.  It  is  commanded  by  3  European  officers  of 
the  Madras  Army  appointed  by  the  British  Government  The 
large  establishments  of  the  Dfwdn,  who  under  the  Mahdrdji  is  the 
head  of  the  administration,  with  the  sadr  court  and  other  depart- 
ments, are  accommodated  in  a  handsome  range  of  buildings  of 
classic  style,  erected  about  twelve  years  ago.  Trivandrum  con- 
tains a  medical  school,  and  is  liberally  supplied  with  hospitals, 
which  are  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  darbdr  (court) 
physician,  a  European  officer.  They  consist  of  a  civil  or  general 
hospital,  a  charity  hospital  to  which  is  attached  a  small-pox  hospital, 
lunatic  asylum,  l3ring-in  hospital,  and  jail  hospital,  besides  4  dispensaries. 
The  Mahdrdji*s  college,  completed  about  eight  years  ago,  is  a  com- 
modious and  handsome  building.  It  is  conducted  by  a  European 
principal,  with  qualified  European  and  native  masters,  and  takes  a 
high  place  among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency. 

The  observatory  was  built  by  the  Mahdrdjd  in  1836;  and  for  many 
years  observations  of  much  scientific  interest  were  recorded.  The 
first  astronomer  was  John  Caldecott  (1837-49),  and  the  second  Mr. 
J.  A.  Broun,  F.R.S.  (1852-65).  The  observations  of  the  latter  were 
chiefly  magnetic  and  meteorological;  and  in  1854,  he  established 
a  branch  observatory  on  the  summit  of  Agastyamalai  (6200  feet  above 
the  sea).  But  in  1865,  it  was  considered,  not  unreasonably,  that  the 
expenditure  was  greater  than  the  State  finances  warranted,  and  the 
establishment  was  broken  up.  It  is  now  under  native  management 
The  building,  which  was  planned  and  erected  by  Captain  Horsley,  of 
the  Madras  Engineers,  is  beautifully  situated  on  one  of  the  laterite 
hills  above  mentioned,  195  feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  one  of  the 
favourite  unofficial  residences  of  the  Mahdrdjd.  But  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  modem  building  is  the  Napier  Museum,  which  has  been 
erected  in  the  public  gardens,  on  plans  embracing  the  prominent 
features  of  Malaydlam  architecture,  on  the  principle  of  utilizing  to  the 
utmost  local  materials,  practically  and  ornamentally.    Out  of  the  four 
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jails  in  Travancore,  two  are  at  Trivandrum,  the  central  jail  and  a  sub- 
sidiary jail.  The  chief  out  of  the  45  utparas  (feeding-houses)  main- 
tained by  the  State  is  also  at  Trivandrum,  and  is  known  as  the 
dgdrasdla.  The  Travancore  State  Gazette^  in  English  and  Malay- 
dlam,  is  published  weekly  at  Trivandrum.  The  only  other  newspaper 
in  Travancore,  the  Travancore  TlmeSy  is  published  thrice  a  month 
at  Nagarkovil.  The  Government  press  was  established  about  forty 
years  ago,  when  the  Trivandrum  English  school  came  into  existence. 
The  British  Indian  Government  telegraph  office  at  Trivandrum  is 
kept  up  at  the  wish  of  the  Travancore  State,  by  which  it  is  sub- 
sidized. Trivandrum,  though  not  a  commercial  centre  of  importance, 
or  specially  noted  for  any  particular  industry,  has  greatly  improved  of 
late  years. 

The  local  roads  are  numerous  and  excellent,  and  very  useful  com- 
munications with  adjoining  Districts  have  been  opened  during  the 
last  ten  years.  There  is  no  regular  port;  the  suif  on  the  coast  is 
high,  and  the  few  vessels  which  touch  have  to  lie  out  a  long  way 
from  the  shore.  A  succession  of  canals  running  along  the  coast  to 
the  north  connects  the  local  backwaters,  and  with  only  one  break 
puts  the  town  in  direct  communication  with  the  great  backwater  system 
of  northern  Travancore  and  Cochin  and  with  the  Madras  Railway. 
The  break  is  at  VVarkalli,  about  20  miles  north  of  Trivandrum,  where 
high  laterite  headlands  abut  on  the  sea.  Heavy  works  were  begun  some 
years  ago  to  remove  this  obstacle,  and  by  open  cuttings  and  tunnels 
to  complete  the  continuity  of  the  water-way.  These  works  are  still  in 
progress.  A  railway  to  the  south,  passing  the  historic  Arambiili  lines 
into  Tinnevelli,  and  joining  the  South  Indian  Railway,  is  under  con- 
sideration. 

Trombay  (Turmbheri). — Port  in  the  Salsette  Subdivision  of  Thina 
(Tanna)  District,  Bombay.  Lat  19*  n.,  long.  73*  4'  £.  Average 
annual  value  of  trade  for  the  five  years  ending  1873-74  returned  at 
£2fiyl^^^  viz.  imports,  £mi2^  and  exports,  ;£32,022. 

Tsa-bay-gan. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Poung-day  township  of  Prome 
District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  Pop.  (1877),  3459;  gross 
revenue,  ^^727^ 

Tsa-bay-yin. — Township  and  revenue  circle  in  Bassein  District, 
P^;u  Division,  British  Burma. — See  Tsam-bay-run. 

Tsa-dd-thi-rf-gdn. — Revenue  circle  in  Henzada  District,  Pegu 
Division,  British  Burma;  adjoining  Rangoon  District,  and  stretching 
westward  from  the  Pegu  Yoma  range.  Pop.  (1878),  9121;  gross 
revenue,  ^^2452. 

Tsa-gd. — ^An  island  forming  a  revenue  circle  of  Kyouk-hpyii  Dis- 
trict, Arakan  Division,  British  Burma.  Area,  11^  square  miles;  pop. 
(1878),  2631 ;  land  revenue,  ^^274,  and  capitation  tax  ;^269. 
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Tsaang-pywoXL — Revenue  circle  in  the  Le-myet-hna  township  of 
Bassein  District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  Area,  52  square  miles  ; 
pop.  (1878),  3589.  Extends  in  the  west  towards  the  Arakan  Yoma 
range,  which  is  crossed  by  a  pass  from  the  Toung  stream,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  south-east,  the  country 
is  low,  and  subject  to  inundation.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  fishing.     Gross  revenue  (1878),  ;£^78o. 

Tsam-bay-nill  (Tsa-hay-yufC), — ^Township  in  Bassein  District,  Pegu 
Division,  British  Burma.  Area,  649  square  miles.  The  northern 
portion  of  this  tract,  which  lies  east  of  the  Daga  river  (its  north-western 
boundary),  formerly  constituted  a  separate  township  called  Kyoung- 
giln.  In  the  south-west,  the  country  is  undulating;  and  in  the  north- 
east, rice  cultivation  is  carried  on.  Farther  north  and  east,  the  land 
is  in  places  low  and  swampy,  and  in  others  covered  with  tree  and  grass 
jungle,  passing,  near  the  junction  of  the  Daga  and  Shwe-gnyoung,  the 
chief  rivers  of  Tsam-bay-rdn,  into  good  rice  land  again.  In  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  township,  a  large  area  has  been  rendered  available 
for  rice  by  an  embankment  This  township  comprises  8  revenue 
circles.  Total  population  (1877-78),  43>S2o;  gross  revenue,  ;£'is,i86. 
Headquarters  at  Kyiin-pyaw  town. 

Tsam-bay-rdlL — Revenue  circle  in  the  township  of  the  same  name, 
now  joined  to  Kyoung-giSn,  in  Bassein  District,  Pegu  Division,  British 
Burma.  Area,  55  square  miles,  extending  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Daga  river.  The  country  is  generally  low  and  swampy,  and  much 
intersected  by  creeks.  Pop.  (1878),  4050,  mainly  engaged  in  fishing. 
Good  dry-weather  roads.    Gross  revenue  (1878),  ;^i28s, 

Tsam-pa-na-gO. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Martaban  township  of 
Amherst  District,  Tenasserim  Division,  British  Burma.  Pop.  (1877-78), 
4402,    mainly  Karengs;    land   revenue,   ;^389,    and  capitation  tax, 

Tsan-pn  (&^«).— River  of  Tibet,  beyond  the  limits  of  India, 
but  forming  the  upper  waters  of  the  Brahmapxttra.  The  Tsan-pu 
rises  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Himilayas,  in  about  31*  n.  lat,  and 
83"  E.  long.,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Indus  and  the  Sutlej ; 
thence  it  flows  in  an  easterly  direction  through  the  whole  length  of 
Tibet,  passing  near  the  capital,  Lhdsa.  The  greater  portion  of  its 
course  has  been  explored ;  but  an  absolute  blank  in  our  information 
meets  us  when  we  attempt  to  follow  it  through  the  eastern  hill  barrier 
of  Tibet  It  is,  however,  now  agreed  that  the  Tsan-pu  takes  the  name 
of  the  Dihang,  under  which  appellation  it  enters  Assam  and  becomes 
one  of  the  three  swift  rivers  which  unite  to  form  the  Brahmaputra  in  lat. 
27*  70'  N.,  and  long.  95*  50'  e.  D'Anville,  Dalrymple,  and  certain 
French  geographers  were  rather  disposed  to  regard  it  as  the  upper 
channel  of  the  Irawadi  (Irrawaddy).    Indeed,  in  Dalrymple's  map 
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accompanying  Syme's  Embassy  to  Ava,  the  Tsan-pu  is  shown  as  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  Irawadi ;  but  their  point  of  union  was  undefined. 
(Some  notice  of  the  more  general  aspects  of  the  Tsan-pu  will  be  found 
in  my  article,  India,  vol.  iv.  p.  138.)  The  lower  course  of  the  Tsan-pu 
is  still  one  of  the  unsettled  problems  of  geography.  It  flows  through 
territories  inhabited  by  savage  tribes^  who  are  sufficiently  under  the 
influence  of  Tibet  to  resent  all  advances  on  the  part  of  Europeans, 
and  have  ere  now  murdered  adventurous  travellers.  The  country  is 
also  extremely  difficult  to  traverse,  being  obstructed  by  rocky  precipices 
and  narrow  chasms,  where  none  but  the  practised  mountaineer  could 
make  his  way. 

Tsan-rwe. — ^The  southern  township  of  Henzada  District,  Pegu 
Division,  British  Burma.  In  the  east,  the  country  is  mountainous  and 
forest-clad,  producing  teak  and  other  valuable  timber ;  in  the  west,  it 
is  low  and  liable  to  inundation.  The  township  is  traversed  from  north 
to  south  by  the  Hlaing  river,  which  receives  drainage  from  the  Pegu 
Yoma  range,  and  communicates  with  the  Irawadi  on  the  west  Pop. 
(1878),  62,859;  land  revenue,  ;^8276.  Headquarters  at  Tsan-rwe,  a 
village  with  1193  inhabitants,  containing  a  court-house  and  police 
station. 

Tsa-wa. — Revenue  circle  in  the  central  township  of  Sandoway 
District,  Arakan  Division,  British  Burma.  Pop.  (1877),  2990,  chiefly 
Arakanese.  Main  product,  rice.  Capitation  tax  (1877),  ;;^24o,  and 
land  revenue,  ;^307. 

Tsaw-kaL — Revenue  circle  in  Prome  District,  Pegu  Division 
British  Burma.     Pop.  (1877),  3027 ;  gross  revenue,  jQz^i^ 

Tsee-beng. — Revenue  circle  in  Henzada  District,  Pegu  Division, 
British  Burma. — &^Tsi-beng. 

Tseen-khyoon. — ^Revenue  circle  in  Kyouk-hpyii  District,  Arakan 
Division,  British  Burma. — See  Tsin-khyun.  • 

Tsek-khaw. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Mye-biin  township  of  Kyouk- 
hpyii  District,  Arakan  Division,  British  Burma.  Area,  42  square  miles ; 
pop.  (1878),  3162 ;  land  revenue,  jQi^S^  and  capitation  tax,  ^£2^^. 

Tsek-lai-dOTing. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Shwe-gyeng  township  of 
Shwe-gyeng  District,  Tenasserim  Division,  British  Burma.  Pop. 
(1877-78),  3207  ;  gross  revenue,  £399. 

Tshan-daw. — ^A  small  pagoda  situated  amid  the  hills  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sandoway  river,  about  half  a  mile  from  Sandoway  town, 
Sandoway  District,  Arakan  Division,  British  Burma.  Built  in  784  a.d. 
by  King  Gnyo-kheng  to  enshrine  a  hair  of  Gautama.  The  inhabitants 
of  Sandoway  town  spend  one  day  at  this  temple  in  March,  June,  and 
October  of  each  year,  spending  the  other  days  during  which  their  feasts 
last  at  the  pagodas  of  An-daw  and  Nan-daw. 

Tshat-thwa. — Revenue  circle  in  the  southern  township  of  Sandoway 
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District,  Arakan  Division,  British  Burma.  Area,  121  square  miles. 
Chief  products,  rice  and  sesamum.  Pop.  (1879),  2465 ;  land  revenue, 
;^i66,  and  capitation  tax,  ;^2i6. 

Tshay-hnit-rwa.  —  Revenue  circle  in  Henzada  District,  Pegu 
Division,  British  Burma.  Extends  on  the  east  to  the  Pegu  Yoma 
range,  in  which  part  the  country  is  covered  with  teak  and  other  valuable 
timber.  Game  abounds.  Pop.  (1878),  6671,  of  whom  6057  are 
Burmese;  gross  revenue,  ^£'1446. 

Tshee-daw. — Revenue  circle  in  Tavoy  District,  Tenasserim  Division, 
British  Burma. — See  Tshi-daw. 

Tshee-goon. — ^Village  in  Henzada  District,  Pegu  Division,  British 
Burma. — See  Tshi-gun. 

Tsheng-baik. — Revenue  circle  in  the  U-ri-toung  (Ea&t)  township  of 
Akyab  District,  Arakan  Division,  British  Burma.  Pop.  (1878),  2721 ; 
gross  revenue,  ;£iSS2. 

Tshenif-daL — Revenue  circle  in  Prome  District,  Pegu  Division, 
British  Burma.  Well  cultivated  in  the  south,  and  hilly  in  the  nortli ; 
watered  by  the  Irawadi.    Pop.  (1877),  34^3  5  gross  revenue,  £^^2, 

Tsheng-dlip. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Myeniai  township  of  Thayet 
District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  Area,  55  square  miles.  Chief 
products — ^rice,  cotton,  and  sesamum.  Pop.  (1878),  2739;  gross  revenue, 

^590. 
Tsheng-hpyti-kywoXL — Revenue  circle  in  the  U-rf-toung  (West) 

township  of  Akyab  District,  Arakan  Division,  British  Burma.     Pop. 

(1878),  3554;  gross  revenue,  ;;^i273. 

Tshl-daw. — Revenue  circle  in  Tavoy  District,  Tenasserim  Division, 
British  Burma.  Chief  products — ^rice,  sesamum,  and  cardamoms. 
Pop.  (1878),  2308;  gross  revenue,  JE^^^I^ 

Tshiep-tha.*— Revenue  circle  in  die  Pya-piln  township  of  Thiin- 
khwa  District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  Inundated  during  the 
rainy  season.  Pop.  (1877),  4713,  chiefly  engaged  in  gardening  and 
fishing;  gross  revenue,  ^^1411. 

Tshi-gdn. — ^Village  in  the  Ta-pwon  township  of  Henzada  District, 
Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  A  station  on  the  Irawadi  Valley  (State) 
Railway.     Pop.  (1878),  1789. 

Tshlixi-lai  \T5koon4ai). — Revenue  circle  in  the  Kyan-kheng  township 
of  Henzada  District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  A  hilly  tract,  with 
only  a  small  area  under  rice.  Pop.  (1878),  3857,  of  whom  3586  are 
Burmese ;  gross  revenue,  ;£75o. 

Tshwa. — Revenue  circle  in  Toung-ngiS  District,  Tenasserim  Division, 
British  Burma.  The  greater  portion  of  this  tract  is  broken  up  by 
offshoots  from  the  Pegu  Yoma  Mountains,  which  lie  to  the  west  Teak 
and  other  valuable  timber-trees  abound.  Silk-worms  are  reared  to  a 
considerable  extent     Pop.  (1878),  2973;  gross  revenue,  ;^282. 
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Tshwa. — River  in  Toung-ngii  District,  Tenasserixn  Division,  British 
Burma ;  rises  in  the  Pegu  Yoma  Mountains,  and  after  an  easterly  course 
of  60  miles  falls  into  the  Tsit-toung,  about  24  miles  north  of  Toung-ngU 
town.  In  the  rainy  season,  boats  of  from  30  to  35  feet  in  length  can 
ascend  as  far  as  Ayo-doung,  a  viUage  situated  38  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tshwa.  All  along  its  course  sandstone  is  found.  The  country 
which  it  drains  produces  teak  and  other  valuable  trees;  and  large 
quantities  of  timber  are  annually  floated  down  for  the  Toung-ngd 
market,  together  with  raw  silk  prepared  by  the  inhabitants,  who  rear 
silk-worms  extensively. 

Tsf-beng. — ^Revenue  circle  in  Henzada  District,  Pegu  Division, 
British  Burma.     Pop.  (1878),  85 11,  of  whom  7710  are  Burmese. 

Tsin-khyiilL — ^Revenue  circle  in  Ramrl  Island,  Kyouk-hpyii  Dis- 
trict, Arakan  Division,  British  Burma.  Area,  24  square  miles.  Chief 
product — sugar,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  126  mills  were  at  work 
in  1875.  Petroleum  is  found  on  the  west,  near  the  sea.  Pop.  (1878), 
2569 ;  land  revenue,  ^^345,  and  capitation  tax,  ^^278. 

Tsit-peng. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Hmaw-bhi  township  of  Rangoon 
District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  A  fertile  tract  of  rice  land, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pil-zwon-doung  river.  Pop.  (1878), 
42 n  ;  gross  revenue,  ;;^3i79. 

Tcdt-tOTmg. — Township  in  Shwe-gyeng  District,  Tenasserim  Division, 
British  Burma,  lying  on  both  banks  of  the  Tsit-toung  river,  the  larger 
portion  being  on  the  east  side.  In  the  north-east  the  country  is  hilly, 
but  in  the  south  it  is  low  and  subject  to  inundation ;  in  the  west  the 
land  is  extremely  fertile.    Chief  towns — Tsit-toung  and  Weng-ba-daw. 

Tut-tonnSf. — Revenue  circle  in  Shwe-gyeng  District,  Tenasserim 
Division,  British  Burma.  Area,  240  square  miles;  pop.  (1878),  6242  ; 
land  revenue,  ^^432,  and  capitation  tax,  jQs^^*  Vduable  fisheries; 
manufacture  of  salt-boiling  pots. 

Tcdt-tonng. — Town  in  Shwe-gyeng  District,  Tenasserim  Division, 
British  Burma;  situated  in  lat.  17'  26'  5"  n.,  and  long.  96*  57'  30*  e., 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tsit-toung  river,  50  miles  by  water  below 
Shwe-gyeng  town.  Formerly  the  headquarters  of  both  the  Tsit-toung 
Division  and  township  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  station  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  was  transferred  to  the  more  central  town  of 
Kyaik-hto.  To  the  north-east  of  Tsit-toung  stretch  wide  plains ;  the 
court-house  stands  on  the  high  ground  east  of  the  town.  Bdzdr  and 
police  post;  pop.  (1878),  978.  The  town  of  Tsit-toung  was  founded 
about  582  A.D.  by  Tha-ma-la,  the  first  king  of  Pegu. 

Tsit-tonngf  (Sitang  or  Sittoung). — River  of  the  Tenasserim  Division, 
British  Burma;  rises  in  the  hills  in  Independent  Burma,  about  25  miles 
north-east  of  Re-me-theng,  and  about  130  above  Toung-ngd  town ;  flows 
southwards  through  the  Districts  of  Toung-ngd  and  Shwe-gyeng,  and  falls 
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into  the  sea  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Martaban.  The  Tsit-toung  is 
remarkable  for  its  trumpet-shaped  mouth,  the  velocity  and  dangerous 
nature  of  the  tidal  wave  which  sweeps  up  it,  and  the  enormous  quantity 
of  silt  suspended  in  its  water.  Between  Toung-ngii  and  Htan-ta-beng,  a 
village  some  lo  miles  lower  down,  the  Tsit-toung  widens  considerably,  and 
is  difficult  of  navigation,  owing  to  its  winding  channel  and  numerous  sand- 
banks. Below  this  it  narrows,  and  the  current  is  rapid,  and  from  Mtin 
southwards  to  Shwe-gyeng  town  navigation  is  almost  impossible.  South 
of  Shwe-gyeng,  where  it  receives  from  the  east  the  united  waters  of  the 
Shwe-gyeng  and  the  Miit-ta-ma  streams,  the  river  gradually  widens,  and 
the  current  alone  impedes  this  ascent  of  large  boats.  Soon  after  passing 
Tsit-toung  town,  it  takes  a  large  curve  west  and  south,  and  then  rapidly 
broadens  till  it  falls  into  the  sea.  Following  the  crest  of  the  bore  is  a 
heavy  chopping  sea  of  sand  and  water,  as  dangerous  almost  as  the  tidal 
wave  itself.  The  tide  is  in  the  dry  season  felt  even  as  high  as  Miln ; 
but  in  the  rains,  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  volume  of  water  brought 
down,  as  far  as  Shwe-gyeng  only.  Boats  rarely  pass  below  Kha-ra-tsii  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Paing-kywon  or  Kha-ra-tsii  creek,  which,  until  the  new 
canal  to  Myit-kyo  was  opened,  formed  the  highway  of  communication 
during  the  rains,  and  in  the  dry  season  for  some  fourteen  days  in  each 
month  before,  at,  and  after  springs,  to  the  Pegu  river  and  thence  to 
Rangoon. 

During  the  rains,  communication  with  Maulmain  —  at  this  period 
entirely  by  boat — is  kept  up  through  the  Weng-ba-daw  creek,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  about  7  miles  below  Tsit-toung  town.  Above 
Kha-ra-tsii  are  some  extensive  sandbanks  covered  by  6  or  7  feet  of  water 
at  neap  floods.  Area  drained  by  the  Tsit-toung  between  the  Pegu  Yoma 
and  the  Poung-loung  Mountains,  about  22,000  square  miles,  of  which 
about  7000  lie  within  British  territory ;  total  coiurse  as  the  crow  flies, 
about  350  miles,  of  which  the  last  175  are  through  British  Burma.  On 
the  west,  the  banks  are  uniformly  low ;  but  on  the  east,  hills  abut  on  the 
river  in  several  places.  Principal  tributaries — on  the  west,  the  Tshwa, 
the  Khyoung-tsouk,  the  Kha-boung,  the  Hpyii,  and  the  Kwon ;  and  on 
the  east,  the  Khwe-thai,  the  Thit-nan-tha,  the  Kan-nf,  the  Thouk-re-gat, 
the  Rouk-thwa-wa,  the  Kyouk^i,  and  the  Shwe-gyeng  and  Mdt-ta-ma, 
which  unite  at  their  mouths.  By  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  on 
either  bank  of  the  Tsit-toung,  this  stream  is  sometimes  called  the 
Poung-loung,  and  sometimes  the  Toung-ngd  river. 

Tsonng-khwet. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Ta-pwon  township  of  Hen- 
zada  District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  Extends  westwards  from 
the  Pegu  Yomas,  and  is  covered  with  forests  of  teak,  sha^  eng,  and 
other  valuable  timber -trees.  Pop.  (1878),  3284;  gross  revenue, 
;^38o. 

Tulamba. — ^Ancient  town  and  ruins  in  Miiltdn  (Mooltan)  District, 
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Punjab;  situated  about  2  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  modem  bed  of 
the  river  Rivi,  52  miles  north-east  of  Miiltdn  city.  The  modern  village 
consists  of  brick  houses,  built  from  the  dAris  of  an  ancient  fortress, 
I  mile  south,  said  to  have  been  abandoned  on  account  of  a  change  of 
course  by  the  river  about  the  year  15 10.  General  Cunningham  observes 
that  the  bricks  resemble  the  oldest  found  in  the  ruins  of  Miiltin,  a 
fact  which  attests  the  great  antiquity  of  the  fortress.  Mahmiid  of 
Ghaznf  stormed  the  citadel,  according  to  tradition ;  but  Timiir,  though 
he  massacred  the  townspeople,  left  the  stronghold  untouched,  lest  the 
siege  should  delay  his  progress.  The  fortress  originally  covered  a  space 
1000  feet  square.  The  modem  town  contains  a  police  station  and 
branch  post  office. 

TulaiAm-SeE&pati's  Oountry.— Tract  of  country  in  North  Cichir 
and  the  Nigd  Hills  District,  Assam,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Bdrel 
Mountains  and  along  the  course  of  the  Dhaneswari  river.  Tular^ 
Senipati  was  a  chief  who  established  his  independence  of  the  Cdchdri 
R^jd  in  the  beginning  of  the' present  century,  and  whose  territory  lapsed 
to  the  British  on  his  death  without  heirs  in  1854. 

Tnlasi  DungirL  —  Hill  range  in  Vizagapatam  District,  Madras, 
stretching  into  the  State  of  Bastar.  Lat  18*  45'  n.,  long.  8i*  30'  to 
82*"  40'  E.  These  hills,  which  separate  the  Ramgiri  from  the  M^kagiri 
zaminddris^  have  an  average  height  of  over  3000  feet  above  sea  level ; 
the  highest  peak  (Tulasi)  is  3928  feet. 

Tulsfpnr. — Pargand  in  Gonda  District,  Oudh.  Bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  lower  range  of  the  Himalayas ;  on  the  east  by  the  Amila 
river,  which  separates  it  from  Basti  District  in  the  North-Western  Pro- 
vinces ;  on  the  south  by  Balrdmpur  pargand ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Bahriich  District  One  of  the  \ax%GSlt  pargands  in  Oudh,  and  present- 
ing most  varied  natural  features.  All  along  the  northern  hills  stretches 
the  reserved  Government  forest,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  strip  of 
undulating  ground  intersected  by  numerous  hill  torrents.  The  soil  here 
is  usually  an  excellent  heavy  loam,  fertilized  by  leaf-mould  washed  down 
from  the  forests;  but  the  climate  of  this  tract  is  very  unhealthy,  the 
population  scanty,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  poor  character.  The  main 
part  of  the  pargand  is  a  bog,  consisting  of  a  level  plain,  considerably 
lower  than  the  submontane  strip.  The  soil  is  a  stiff  clay,  yielding  the 
finest  crops  of  rice.  The  whole  is  laid  under  water  during  the  rains, 
and  the  villages  are  built  on  the  few  spots  which  rise  above  ordinary 
flood  level.  Total  area,  445  square  miles,  of  which  283  are  under 
cultivation,  the  principal  crops  being  rice,  wheat,  barley,  and  pulses ; 
population  (1869),  90,680  Hindus  and  13,774  Muhammadans;  total, 
104,454,  residing  in  337  villages.  The  most  singular  tribe  in  the 
pargand  are  the  Thdms,  whose  flat  faces,  scanty  beards,  and  high  cheek- 
bones attest  their  Turanian  origin,  although  they  arrogate  for  themselves 
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a  descent  from  the  Rijputs  of  Chittor.  They  are  a  tribe  of  nomadic 
cultivators,  who  form  the  pioneers  of  civilisation.  Regularly  tilled  fields 
are  their  aversion ;  and  with  the  advance  of  r^ular  castes,  they  retire 
farther  northwards  into  the  recesses  of  the  forests.  They  are  rapidly 
decreasing  in  number  by  emigration  into  Nepdl,  and  now  amount  to 
barely  3000. 

Till  lately,  the  whole  of  the  country  between  the  Rdpti  and  the 
hills  was  a  vast  sdl  forest,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  small 
colonies  of  Thdrus,  under  their  own  rulers  and  peculiar  laws,  who 
preserved  a  semi  -  independence  by  paying  a  double  tribute  —  the 
dakhindha — ^to  the  southern  authorities,  the  Riji  of  Balrimpur,  or  the 
Oudh  Government;  and  the  uttarai  to  the  northern  hill  Rijis  of 
Dang,  who  afterwards  were  better  known  as  Rijis  of  Tulsfpur.  Under 
hereditary  chaudhris^  the  original  inhabitants  had  divided  the  pargand 
into  the  eight  tappets  of  Bhambhir,  Bijiipur,  Pipra,  Dhondi,  Gardwan, 
Dond,  Chaurahia,  and  D^,  separated  from  each  other  by  as  many  hill 
streams,  and  defended  against  aggression  by  strong  mud  forts.  The 
first  of  the  family  of  hill  Chauhdns,  who  possessed  an  extensive  Rij  in 
Nepdl,  comprising  three  lower  valleys  of  the  lower  Himalayan  ranges, 
was  Megh  Rij,  who,  if  the  legend  connected  with  his  name  is  of  any 
value,  must  have  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century.  For  many 
centuries  his  descendants  ruled  in  the  hills,  receiving  their  tribute  from 
the  Thdrus.  About  a  hundred  years  ago,  Riji  Prithwi  Pil  Sinh  of 
Balrdmpur  died,  and  his  rightful  heir,  Newal  Sinh,  was  driven  out  by 
his  cousin,  the  Bhayyi  of  Kalwdri,  and  took  refuge  in  the  hills.  The 
Chauhin  Rijd  placed  at  his  disposal  a  force  of  2000  Thdrus,  who 
expelled  the  usurper,  and  replaced  Newal  Sinh  on  the  gaddi  of  Balrim- 
pur.  Not  many  years  after  this,  the  same  hill  Riji  was  himself  driven 
into  the  plains  by  the  ruler  of  Nepdl,  and  found  refuge  with  his  old  ally, 
Rija  Newal  Sinh  of  Balrdmpur,  who  requited  his  services  by  putting 
down  the  resistance  of  the  Thirus  of  Tulsfpur,  and  assuring  the  fugitive 
Chauhin  in  a  chieftainship  not  inferior  to  the  one  he  had  just  lost  In 
return  for  this,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  some  vague  zaminddri  claims, 
the  Rdjd  of  Tulsfpur  agreed  to  pay  the  Balrdmpur  Raji  an  annual 
tribute  of  Rs.  1500.  His  son,  Dalel  Sinh,  continued  the  payment;  but 
when  Din  Bahidur  Sinh  succeeded  to  the  chieftainship,  he  asserted 
that  it  was  due  only  as  remuneration  for  military  aid,  which  he  could 
now  dispense  with,  and  declined  to  pay  it  any  longer.  In  1828,  the 
Governor-General  made  a  hunting  expedition  in  the  Tulsfpur  tardi; 
and  in  reward  for  the  sport,  induced  the  King  of  Oudh  to  give  the 
Rijd  a  perpetual  lease  of  the  whole  pargand  at  a  fixed  annual  rent. 
After  a  long  reign,  remarkable  rather  for  its  material  prosperity  than 
its  wars,  Ddn  Bahddur  Sinh  died  in  1845,  ^^'^  without  suspicion  of  foul 
play  at  the  hands  of  his  son,  Drigrdj  Sinh,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
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chieftainship.  The  crime,  if  committed,  was  more  than  avenged,  and 
the  reign  of  Drigrdj  Sinh  was  embittered  and  cut  short  by  the  rebellion 
of  his  son,  Drig  Nirdyan  Sinh,  who  in  1850  drove  his  father  to  seek 
refuge  with  the  Kiji  of  Balrdmpur.  The  dispossessed  chieftain  sought 
and  obtained  assistance  at  Lucknow,  and  supported  by  the  Government 
engagement  and  a  small  body  of  Government  troops,  recovered  his 
power  for  a  few  months  in  1855.  He  was,  however,  unable  permanently 
to  resist  his  son,  who  defeated  him  and,  after  a  short  imprisonment, 
had  him  poisoned.  At  the  British  annexation  of  the  Province,  Drig 
Niriyan  Sinh  refused  to  pay  his  assessment,  upon  which  he  was  arrested 
and  sent  under  guard  to  Lucknow.  In  the  meantime  the  Mutiny  broke 
out,  and  the  Riji  was  shut  up  with  the  British  force  in  the  Residency, 
where  he  died  from  the  Hardships  of  the  siege.  His  widow  joined  the 
rebels,  and  remained  in  arms  during  the  whole  of  the  Mutiny.  She 
was  at  last  driven  over  the  Nepdl  frontier  along  with  the  shattered 
forces  of  Bdla  R^o,  the  Rijd  of  Gonda,  and  other  mutineers;  and 
on  her  refusal  to  accept  the  amnesty  offered  by  the  Government,  the 
estate  of  Tulsipur  was  confiscated,,  and  conferred  upon  the  Mahdrijd  of 
Balr^pur  as  a  reward  for  his  loyalty. 

Tulflfpnr. — Town  in  Gonda  District,  Oudh,  and  headquarters  of 
Tulsipur /a/^aff^/  situated  about  5  miles  south  of  the  line  of  forest 
Founded  about  200  years  ago  by  a  Kurmi,  named  Tulsi  Das.  Pop. 
(1869),  2292.  No  road  communication,  and  no  trade,  except  a  petty 
traffic  in  grain,  coarse  cloth,  and  pots  and  pans.  The  remains  of  a 
large  mud  fort  of  the  old  Rdjis  of  Tulsfpur  is  situated  to  the  south 
of  the  village. 

Tnluva. — Ancient  kingdom  of  Southern  India,  lying  between  the 
Western  Ghdts  and  the  sea,  and  between  the  Kalyinapuri  and  Chan- 
dragiri  rivers.  Lat  12"  27'  to  13*  15'  n.,  and  long.  74*  45'  to  75*  30'  e., 
with  a  coast-line  of  about  80  miles.  It  now  exists  only  as  a  linguistic 
division.  The  language  called  Tuluva  or  Tulu  is  spoken  by  about 
300,000  inhabitants  of  the  tract  described  above,  the  centre  of  which 
is  Mangalore.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  six  cultivated  Dravidian 
languages,  though  it  has  no  literature,  and  is  written  either  in  the 
Malayilam  or  the  Kanarese  character.  The  history  of  Tuluva  is 
identical  with  that  of  South  Kanaka. 

Tnmbhadra  {Toombudra). — River  of  Southern  India. — See  Tunga- 

BHADRA« 

Ttimktbr. — A  District  forming  the  western  portion  of  the  Nandidrdg 
Division  in  Mysore.  It  lies  between  12"  43'  and  14''  10'  n.  lat.,  and 
between  76'  10'  and  77*  30'  e.  long.,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Bellary  District  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  Estimated  area,  3606 
square  miles;  population,  according  to  the  Census  of  187 1,  632,239 
souls.    The  administrative  headquarters  are  at  Tumkur  Town. 
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Physical  Aspects. — ^The  greater  portion  of  the  District  consists  of 
elevated  land,  broken  by  river  valleys,  being  part  of  the  general  plateau 
of  Mysore.  The  height  of  this  tract  varies  from  2200  to  2700  feet 
above  sea  level  Through  the  east  of  the  District  a  range  of  hills  run 
from  north  to  south,  rising  to  nearly  4000  feet,  which  constitutes  an 
important  watershed,  dividing  the  river  system  of  the  Krishna  from  that 
of  the  Kiveri  (Cauvery).  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Jayamangala,  which 
flows  north-east  into  the  North  Pdnkini,  and  the  Shimsha,  which  rises 
in  the  same  hill  and  turns  south  to  join  the  Kdveri.  The  majority  of 
the  rocks  are  of  a  gneissose  formation,  similar  to  those  in  the  adjoining 
District  of  Bangalore.  But  westwards  of  Sira,  stratified  rocks  make 
their  appearance.  These  consist  of  a  ferruginous  slate  clay,  covered 
with  a  kind  of  magnetic  ironstone.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  District 
is  considerable.  Iron  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  the  hillsides, 
and  also  from  the  black  sand  brought  down  by  certain  streams.  The 
hematite  or  limonite,  found  in  the  same  localities,  is  used  by  the  braziers 
for  polishing  their  ware.  Gold  is  washed  to  an  insignificant  amount  in 
some  of  the  hill  streams.  In  the  south-west  is  a  celebrated  quarry  of 
amorphous  hornblende,  which  furnishes  excellent  stone  for  building  and 
statuary.  Pot-stone,  whetstone,  and  emery  are  also  found  and  utilized. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  country  is  plentifully  dotted  with  trees, 
presenting  a  park-like  appearance.  Cocoa-nut  palms  are  very  common, 
and  the  sandal-wood  occtirs  in  some  places.  On  the  slopes  of  the 
Devariy-durga  Hills  about  18  square  miles  have  been  reserved  as  a 
State  forest  It  is  in  this  tract  that  large  game  are  most  numerous, 
including  tigers,  leopards,  bears,  and  wild  hog.  The  soil  is  generally- 
hard  and  poor,  requiring  much  labour  and  manure  to  render  it  pro- 
ductive. But  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  District  there  commences 
a  peculiar  tract,  extending  into  the  neighbouring  tdluks  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  which  is  extremely  fertile.  The  soil  here  is  sandy,  and  can 
be  readily  irrigated  from  perennial  springs  that  are  always  to  be  reached 
a  few  feet  below  the  surface. 

History. — Tilmkiir  District  possesses  no  individual  history,  apart 
from  that  common  to  the  rest  of  Mysore.  Here  as  elsewhere  are 
localized  early  legends,  associated  with  the  story  of  the  Rdmdyana  and 
with  mythical  Hindu  kings.  The  trustworthy  evidence  of  inscriptions 
proves  that  during  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  this  tract 
was  included  within  the  dominions  of  the  Chalukya  and  Balldla  dynasties, 
which  followed  one  another  in  Southern  India.  As  is  the  case  in 
Mysore  generally,  the  local  chiefs  ox pdlegdrs  do  not  trace  their  descent 
further  back  than  the  14th  centiury,  when  the  distant  rule  of  the 
Vijayanagar  Emperor  allowed  small  feudatory  States  to  spring  up 
throughout  the  country.  Among  these  pdkgdrsy  those  of  Holuvan> 
halli  and   Madgiri  were  the  most  prominent     Both  of  them  were 
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offshoots  of  the  widespread  Cauda  family,  whose  name  constantly 
occurs  over  all  the  Nandidrdg  Division;  and  they  were  both  finally 
swept  away  by  the  organized  sovereignty  of  Haidar  All,  which  could 
tolerate  no  semi-independent  subjects.  But  before  the  rise  of  Haidar 
All,  toward  the  close  of  the  i8th  century,  TUmkUr  had  been  overrun 
by  a  succession  of  conquerors  from  the  north.  The  Vijayanagar 
Empire  was  overthrown  in  1564.  by  the  allied  Sultans  of  the  Deccan ; 
and  about  seventy  years  afterwards,  a  Bijipur  army  under  the  Marhatti 
Shihjf,  father  of  Sivaji  the  Great,  occupied  this  part  of  the  country, 
which  was  then  called  after  the  town  of  Sira,  and  included  in  Kamatic 
Bijipur.  After  the  capture  of  Bijdpur  by  Aurangzeb  in  1687,  Sira 
became  the  capital  of  a  new  Province,  and  grew  into  great  importance 
as  the  frontier  station  of  the  Mughals  towards  the  south,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Subahdir  of  the  Kamatic  In  1757,  Sira  was  taken 
by  the  Marhattis,  and  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  Haidar  Ali  in  1761. 
Its  wealth  and  population  have  since  steadily  declined.  In  the  time 
of  Haidar  Ali  and  his  son  TipU,  the  seat  of  administration  was  fixed 
at  Madgiri  Tiimkilr  town  is  a  comparatively  recent  creation  of 
British  rule.  After  the  death  of  Tipii  in  1799,  the  District  was  com- 
prised in  the  Madgiri  tdluk ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  assumption 
by  the  British  of  the  administration  of  Mysore  in  1832  that  the  District 
received  its  present  name  and  limits. 

Population. — A  khdna-sumdri  or  house  enumeration  of  the  people  in 
1853-54  returned  a  total  of  396,420  souls.  The  regular  Census  of 
187 1  ascertained  the  actual  number  to  be  632,239,  showing  an  increase 
of  more  than  59  per  cent  in  the  interval  of  eighteen  years,  if  the  earlier 
estimate  can  be  trusted.  The  area  of  the  District  is  approximately 
estimated  at  3606  square  miles,  which  yields  an  average  density  of  173*3 
persons  per  square  mile — a  density  rising  to  262  in  the  tdiuk  of  Haliyilr- 
durga.  Classified  according  to  sex,  there  are  315,440  males  and 
316,799  females;  proportion  of  males,  49'09  per  cent.  There  are, 
under  12  years  of  age,  115,632  boys  and  113,083  girls;  total  children, 
228,715,  or  36  per  cent,  of  the  District  population.  The  occupation 
tables  are  scarcely  trustworthy,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  136,606 
persons  are  returned  as  connected  with  agriculture,  and  29,304  with 
manufacture  and  arts.  The  religious  division  of  the  people  shows — 
Hindus,  609,491,  or  96*40  per  cent;  Muhammadans,  20,535,  or  3*25  per 
cent;  Jains,  1504,  or  0*24  per  cent ;  Christians,  709,  or  o*ii  per  cent 
The  Hindus  are  further  subdivided,  according  to  the  two  great  sects,  into 
374,376  worshippers  of  Vishnu  and  235,115  worshippers  of  Siva.  The 
Brihmans  number  16,711,  of  whom  the  great  majority  belong  to  the 
Smarta  sect;  the  claimants  to  the  rank  of  Kshattriyahood,  5533,  includ- 
ing 3152  Marhattis;  the  Vaisyas,  4345,  of  whom  4077  are  Komatis. 
Of  inferior  castes,  by  far  the  most  numerous  is  the  Wokliga  (191,165), 
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who  are  agricultural  labourers;  next  come  the  Golla  or  dairymen 
(49,416),  the  Bedar  or  hunters  (48,087),  and  the  Kuruba  or  shepherds 
(42,757).  The  Lingdyats,  who  have  always  been  influential  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  are  represented  by  32,109  members,  chiefly  living 
in  the  market  towns.  Out-castes  are  returned  at  81,662;  wandering 
tribes  at  4593 ;  and  wild  tribes  at  105.  The  Musalmins,  who  muster 
thickest  in  the  tdluks  of  Kunigal  and  Tilmkilr,  are  chiefly  returned  as 
Dakhni  Musalmins,  being  apparently  the  descendants  of  the  Bijdpur 
and  Mughal  invaders.  Out  of  the  total  of  527  Christians,  48  are 
Europeans  and  67  Eurasians,  leaving  412  for  native  converts.  Ac- 
cording to  another  principle  of  classiflcation,  there  are  325  Protestants 
and  202  Roman  Catholics.  The  Wesleyan  Society  has  a  European 
missionary  stationed  at  Tilmkilr  town,  with  a  chapel  and  several 
schools. 

The  District  contains  2481  primary  (asait)  populated  towns  and 
villages,  with  999  houses  of  the  better  class,  or  over  jQ$o  in  value, 
and  123,864  houses  of  the  inferior  sort  As  compared  with  the  area 
and  the  population,  these  flgures  yield  the  following  averages : — ^Villages 
per  square  mile,  69 ;  houses  per  square  mile,  35 ;  persons  per  village, 
255 ;  persons  per  house,  5*06.  Tumkur  Town,  with  a  popubtion  of 
11,170  souls,  is  the  only  place  in  the  District  with  more  than  5000 
inhabitants.  There  are  altogether  11  municipalities  in  the  District, 
with  an  aggregate  municipal  revenue  in  1874-75  amounting  to  ^^562. 
The  most  important  places,  after  Tilmkilr  town,  are — Sira,  the  old 
Muhammadan  capital,  which  is  reported  to  have  once  contained 
50,000  houses ;  Madgiri,  the  seat  of  administration  under  Haidar  Alf, 
which  still  retains  considerable  trade  and  manufactures;  Kunigal, 
possessing  an  establishment  for  the  breeding  of  horses  for  the  Mysore 
siladdrs ;  and  Chiknavakanhalli  and  Gubbi,  the  chief  centres  of 
local  trade. 

Agriculture, — The  cultivated  products  of  Tilmkilr  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  in  the  neighbouring  District  of  Bangalore,  except 
that  less  mulberry  is  grown,  and  areca  and  cocoa  nut  palms  are  more 
abundant  The  only  fertile  tract  is  the  tdluk  of  Madgiri,  in  the  north- 
east,  where  the  sandy  soil  is  easily  irrigated  from  perennial  springs, 
and  the  best  rice  is  produced  in  the  whole  of  Mysore.  The  staple 
food  of  the  people  is  rdgji  (Cynosums  corocanus),  and  various  sorts 
of  millet,  which  all  belong  to  the  category  of  *  dry  crops.'  The  '  wet 
crops'  are  rice,  sugar-cane,  and  wheat.  Various  pulses,  oil-seeds, 
and  vegetables  are  largely  grown,  and  the  supply  of  cocoa-nuts  leaves 
a  large  surplus  available  for  export  The  following  agricultural 
statistics  are  merely  approximate : — Area  under  rice,  42,256  acres ; 
wheat,  17;  other  food  grains,  545,567;  oil-seeds,  13,056;  cocoa-nut 
and  areca-nut,  19,000;  vegetables,  8096;   tobacco,  2754;  mulberry, 
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2073;  cotton,  1037;  sugar-cane,  386;  fibres,  15  acres.  The  agricul- 
tural stock  of  the  District  consists  of  5600  carts  and  88,804  ploughs. 
Irrigation  is  largely  practised,  both  from  artificial  tanks  and  from  the 
perennial  springs  which  are  found  just  beneath  the  sandy  soil  in  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  District  The  total  number  of  tanks  is  2081, 
of  which  the  largest,  when  full,  is  as  much  as  14  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Several  have  a  depth  of  30  feet  Manure  is  used  to  the 
extent  of  the  annual  collection  of  refuse  from  the  house  and  cattle- 
yaid  of  each  cultivator.  Where  municipalities  have  been  established, 
town  refuse  is  freely  bought  for  the  same  purpose.  This,  with  ashes 
and  silt,  is  applied  to  '  dry '  lands,  while  vegetable  manure  and  sheep 
droppings  are  reserved  for  *wet'  lands,  which  depend  mainly  upon 
irrigation.  The  cattle  generally  are  of  a  poor  character,  but  there  are 
special  breeds  in  the  Madgiri  tdluk  and  certain  other  localities. 
Buffaloes  are  commonly  kept  both  for  ploughing  and  for  the  dairy. 
Sheep  are  numerous,  and  a  good  breed  is  to  be  seen  roimd  Chikndya- 
kanhalli.  The  total  live  stock  of  the  District  is  thus  returned : — Cows 
and  bullocks,  292,000;  horses,  734;  ponies,  4270;  donkeys,  5050; 
sheep  and  goats,  353,385 ;  swine,  7159. 

Manufactures^  etc, — The  principal  articles  of  manufacture  are  coarse 
cotton  cloths ;  woollen  blankets  or  kamblisy  both  plain  and  black-and- 
white  check,  of  which  the  best  are  woven  at  Chikndyakanhalli ;  rope 
made  from  cotton  thread,  from  the  fibre  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  wild 
aloe,  and  from  hemp  and  munj  grass ;  and  also  strong  tape.  Among 
miscellaneous  productions  may  be  mentioned  domestic  utensils  of 
pottery  or  brass-ware,  furniture,  agricultural  implements  and  tools, 
iron  and  steel  weapons,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  glass  bangles,  toys, 
and  sealing-wax.  The  once  thriving  industry  of  chintz -weaving  at 
Sira  and  Midigcsi  has  been  destroyed  by  the  importation  of  cheap 
piece-goods  from  Manchester.  The  production  of  raw  silk,  which  is 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Muhammadans,  has  decayed  in  recent  years 
owing  to  the  continued  mortality  among  the  silk-worms.  The  returns 
show  a  total  of  120  forges  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  583 
earth-salt  pans,  5618  weaving-looms,  444  oil-mills,  and  34,801  spinning- 
wheels. 

The  trade  of  the  District  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Lingdyat  mer- 
chants, whose  emporium  is  at  Gubbi.  There  are  three  weekly  markets, 
with  an  attendance  ranging  from  1000  to  10,000;  and  seven  annual 
religious  gatherings,  at  which  much  petty  traflic  takes  place.  The  fair 
at  Gubbi  is  frequented  by  traders  from  great  distances,  as  it  is  an 
intermediate  mart  for  all  sorts  of  goods  passing  through  the  peninsula 
in  every  directioa  It  has  been  computed  that  335  tons  of  areca-nuts 
are  annually  sold  here  to  the  value  of  ;^2 1,840,  134  tons  of  copri  or 
dried  cocoa-nut  to  the  value  of  ;^3328,  and  ;;^i5oo  of  native-made 
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cotton  cloth.  The  chief  exports  from  the  District  are  rdgi,  paddy  or 
unhusked  rice,  dried  cocoa-nuts,  areca-nuts,  earth  salt,  pulses,  and 
vegetables.  The  imports  received  in  exchange  include  European 
piece-goods,  rice,  spices,  cotton,  vegetables,  dyes,  and  tobacco.  The 
larger  portion,  however,  of  the  District  trade  is  of  a  through  character, 
consisting  of  an  interchange  between  the  east  and  west  coasts,  and 
especially  between  the  towns  of  Bangalore  and  Bellary. 

There  are  no  railways  in  the  District.  The  length  of  imperial  roads 
is  156  miles,  maintained  at  an  annual  cost  of  ^3123,  of  which  nearly 
half  is  appropriated  to  the  main  road  from  Bellary  through  Tdmkdr 
town  to  Bangalore;  the  length  of  District  roads  is  328  miles,  costing 

^1667. 

Administration. — In  1873-74,  the  total  revenue  of  TUmkiir  District, 
excluding  forests,  education,  and  public  works,  amounted  to  jQi  17,854. 
The  chief  items  were  —  land  revenue,  ;£9ii329;  dbkdri  or  excise, 
jQl^^S)  sdyar  or  customs,  ;£7404;  mohatarfa  or  assessed  taxes, 
^^5874.  The  District  is  divided  into  8  tMuks  or  fiscal  divisions,  with 
57  hoblis  or  minor  fiscal  units.  In  1870-71,  the  number  of  separate 
estates  was  446,  owned  by  5400  registered  proprietors  or  coparceners. 
During  1874,  the  average  daily  prison  population  of  the  District  jail 
was  6 1 '5 7,  and  of  the  tUuk  lock-ups,  19*02;  total,  80*59,  of  whom 
6*32  were  women,  showing  i  person  in  jail  to  every  7653  of  the 
population.  In  the  same  year,  the  District  police  force  numbered  60 
officers  and  430  men,  maintained  at  a  total  cost  of  ^3028.  These 
figures  show  i  policeman  to  every  7  square  miles  of  area  or  to  every 
1299  persons  of  the  population,  the  cost  being  17s.  lod.  per  square 
mile  and  id.  per  head  of  population,  llie  number  of  schools  aided 
and  inspected  by  Government  in  1874  was  335,  attended  by  6221 
pupils,  being  i  school  to  every  10*76  square  miles  and  9*8  pupils 
to  every  thousand  of  the  population.  In  addition,  there  were  102 
unaided  schools,  attended  by  1494  pupils. 

Medical  Aspects, — The  climate  of  TUmkiir  generally  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  equable  and  healthy,  agreeing  alike  with  natives  and 
Europeans.  In  the  south  and  south-west,  it  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  adjoining  District  of  Bangalore,  the  heat  being  moderated  by  the 
high  elevation  and  the  abundant  forests.  Proceeding  north  from  Sira, 
the  temperature  rises  towards  that  attained  on  the  lower  level  of  Bellary. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  eastern  slope  of  every  hill  range  is  per- 
ceptibly warmer  than  the  western.  During  the  two  years  1873-74,  the 
highest  temperature  registered  at  TiimkiSr  town  was  88®  F.  in  the 
month  of  April,  the  lowest  68*'  in  January.  The  hot  season  lasts  from 
the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  May.  The  annual  rain- 
fall, calculated  on  an  average  of  thirty-eight  years,  amounts  to  32*7 
inches,  of  which  the  greater  part  falls  in  the  two  months  of  September 
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and  October.  In  some  parts,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kunigal,  malarious  fever  prevails,  of  a  very  persistent  type ;  but  on  the 
whole,  the  fevers  of  the  District  are  mild  and  amenable  to  treatment. 
The  vital  statistics  are  far  from  trustworthy ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  1872,  out  of  a  total  number  of  6306  deaths,  3577  were  assigned 
to  fevers,  480  to  small-pox,  and  452  to  bowel  complaints.  A  charitable 
dispensary  is  subsidized  by  the  Government  at  Tilmkiir  town,  at  which 
4617  out-patients  were  treated  in  1874. 

Tnmktir. — Tdluk  in  the  centre  of  the  District  of  the  same  name, 
Mysore.  Area,  394  square  miles,  of  which  231  are  cultivated;  pop. 
(187 1),  101,981,  of  whom  96,249  were  Hindus,  5073  Muhammadans, 
319  Jains,  and  340  Christians;  land  revenue  (1874-75),  exclusive  of 
water  rates,  ^^14,488,  or  2s.  2d.  per  cultivated  acre.  Crops — rice, 
cocoa-nut  and  areca-nut ;  the  irrigation  is  from  tanks  and  from  kapiU 
or  sub-surface  wells. 

Tdxnkiir  (said  to  be  derived  from '  tumuku^  a  small  drum). — Chief 
town  of  Tiimktir  District,  and  headquarters  of  the  idluk  of  the  same 
name,  Mysore;  situated  in  lat  \'^  20'  20"  n.,  and  long.  77''  8' 
50''  E.,  at  the  south-western  base  of  the  Devardy-durga  Hills,  43  miles 
north-west  of  Bangalore.  Pop.  (1871),  11,170,  composed  of  8583 
Hindus,  2186  Muhammadans,  65  Jains,  and  336  Christians;  municipal 
revenue  (1874-75),  ^^90  ;  rate  of  taxation,  2d.  per  head.  Said  to  have 
been  founded  by  a  prince  of  the  Mysore  family,  who  built  a  fort,  now 
levelled.  The  town  is  prettily  situated,  and  surrounded  with  gardens 
of  plantains,  areca-nut  and  cocoa-nut  palms,  and  betel  vines.  Some  of 
the  streets  are  wide.  The  native  houses  are  mostly  mud4)uilt,  of  one 
storey,  and  tiled.  The  European  quarter  lies  to  the  north.  The 
court-house  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  is  a  conspicuous  circular 
structure  of  three  storeys.  The  other  public  buildings  include  the 
u^ual  offices  for  Assistant  Commissioners,  executive  engineer,  and 
dmilddr  ;  a  District  school,  barracks  for  the  bdrr  or  infantry,  and  siliddr 
or  cavalry  force  of  Mysore  State;  a  jail,  dispensary,  and  travellers' 
bungalow.  Ttlmkiir  is  also  the  residence  of  a  European  missionary  of 
the  Wesleyan  Society,  who  have  here  a  chapel  and  several  schools.  A 
weekly  fair  held  on  Mondays  is  attended  by  3000  persons. 

Ttunsar. — ^Town  in  Bhandira  District,  Central  Provinces  ;  situated 
in  lat.  20**  15'  N.,  and  long.  80*"  19'  e.,  20  miles  north-east  of  Bhand^a 
town,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Waingangd.  Pop.  (1872),  7367. 
Tumsar  is  the  depot  where  the  grain  from  Chhatisgarh  is  stored,  pre- 
vious to  its  export  towards  the  west  The  only  manufacture  is  of  coarse 
cotton  cloth.  The  town  stands  on  red  gravel,  and  is  thought  healthy. 
The  well  water  is  mostly  brackish,  but  numerous  wells  outside  yield 
excellent  water ;  and  a  large  reservoir  on  the  north-west,  lately  con- 
structed by  a  liberal  inhabitant,  meets  the  extra  requirements  caused  by 
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the  watering  of  large  herds  of  cattle  during  the  grain  season.  Tumsar 
has  a  flourishing  Government  school,  a  handsome  com  exchange,  a 
commodious  sardi  (native  inn),  and  a  police  outpost  It  is  sur-^ 
rounded  by  fine  mango  groves ;  and  during  the  grain  season  is  a  busy 
place. 

Tuna. — Port  in  Cutch  (Kachchh)  State,  Bombay.  Lat  23*  2'  30" 
N.,  long.  70*  10'  E. 

TundU  (Toondla). — Town  in  Agra  District,  North-Westcm  Pro- 
vinces, and  a  station  on  the  East  Indian  Railway  main  line ;  distant 
from  Calcutta  (Howrah  station)  827  miles,  from  Agra  city  (for  which 
it  is  the  junction  station)  14  miles.  Lat  27*  12'  50^"  n.,  long.  78*  17' 
50'  E.    Telegraph  office. 

Tonga.  —  River  in  Mysore,  which  unites  with  its  twin  stream 
the  Bhadra  to  form  the  Tungabhadra.  It  rises  beneath  the  peak  of 
Gangamula  in  th&  Western  Ghdts,  not  far  from  the  source  of  the 
Bhadra,  in  Kidtir  District ;  and  after  flowing  in  a  northerly  direction 
through  that  District,  enters  the  District  of  Shimoga  and  joins  the 
Bhadra,  in  lat  14'  K.,  and  long.  75*  43'  E.,  near  the  village  of  Kudali. 
The  principal  place  it  passes  is  Shimoga  Town.  As  compared  with 
the  Bhadra,  its  current  is  rapid,  and  its  banks  less  shut  in  by  dense  and 
unhealthy  forest.  At  Mandagadde  it  branches  for  a  short  distance  into 
seven  streams,  which  do  not  permit  the  downward  passage  of  rafts  of 
bamboos  and  timber  during  the  dry  season.  In  Kidtir  District,  it  is 
crossed  by  about  twenty  dams  for  irrigation  purposes,  which  supply  303 
acres  and  yield  a  revenue  of  ;;^i3o.  A  project  was  formed  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  Madras  Irrigation  Company  for  damming  the  entire  stream, 
either  at  Tirtahalli  or  Malliir  in  Shimoga  District,  and  thus  constructing 
an  immense  reservoir.  All  the  requisite  surveys  were  made,  but  nothing 
has  yet  been  done.  According  to  a  Purinic  legend,  the  Tunga  was 
formed  by  the  left  tusk  of  the  boar  avatdr  of  Vishnu. 

Tungabhadra  (Toomboodra), — River  of  Southern  India,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  Tunga  and  Bhadra.  Both  rise  near  the 
south-west  frontier  of  Mysore,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  high  .cange 
of  hills  which  border  on  South  Kinara.  Their  junction  takes  place  in 
lat  14*  N.,  and  long.  75°  43'  e.,  in  Mysore,  in  front  of  the  Brihman 
village  of  Kudali  in  Shimoga  District.  Though  running  low  during 
the  hot-weather  months,  the  united  stream  forms,  from  June  to  October, 
— the  season  of  the  south-west  monsoon, — 2l  river  over  half  a  mile  in 
breadth,  and  deep  enough  to  bear  floats  of  timber  from  the  western 
forests  into  the  open  country  to  the  east  Its  water  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  used  for  irrigation.  About  300  years  ago,  the  Vijayanagar  kings 
built  seven  gigantic  dams,  bandars  or  anicuts,  across  the  Tungabhadra 
to  the  east  and  west  of  Anegundi,  their  capital.  From  these  dams 
irrigation  canals  are  led  along  both  sides  of  the  river.      The  chief 
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tributaries  of  the  Tungabhadra  on  the  left  bank  are  the  Kumadwati  and 
the  Wardhi,  both  of  which  rise  in  the  north  of  Mysore,  and  traverse 
the  southern  portions  of  Dhdrwdr  District;  and  on  the  right  bank, 
the  Haggari  (in  Bellary)  and  Hindri  (in  Karniil).  From  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  Tunga  and  Bhadra,  the  united  stream,  flowing  north 
and  north-east,  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Bellary  District  and 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,  and,  entering  Kamiil  (Kumool)  District, 
joins  the  Kistna  river  16  miles  north-east  of  the  town  of  Kamtil,  in  lat 
15*  58'  N.,  and  long.  78'  17'  20*  e.  The  total  length  of  the  Tunga- 
bhadra is  about  400  miles.  The  maximum  flood  discharge  at  Harihar 
is  calculated  at  207,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second ;  the  ordinary 
discharge  at  30,000  cubic  feet.  The  waters  of  the  Madras  Irrigation 
Company  take  off  from  the  Tungabhadra  river.  The  only  navigation  is 
by  means  of  basket  boats.  The  channel  being  rocky,  navigation  is  impos- 
sible in  the  dry  season.  The  chief  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
Harihar  in  Mysore,  Klampli  in  Bellary,  and  Kamtil.  At  Harihar  it  is 
crossed  by  a  flne  bridge  of  stone  and  brick,  constructed  in  1868  at  a 
cost  of  ;;^35,ooo.  The  Madras  Railway  crosses  it  at  Bimpur,  in 
Bellary,  by  a  bridge  built  on  52  piers.  The  river  abounds  in 
crocodiles. 

Tori. — Principal  mountain  range  in  the  Gdro  Hills,  Assam,  running 
east  and  west  through  the  entire  length  of  the  District  The  highest 
peak  is  4652  feet.  The  sides  are  steep,  and  for  the  most  part  clothed 
with  dense  forest.  From  the  summit  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained 
over  the  broad  valley  of  Northern  Bengal,  reaching  as  far  as  the  snowy 
peaks  of  the  Himalayas  behind  Ddrjfling. 

Tori. — Principal  village  and  administrative  headquarters  of  the  Giro 
Hills  District,  Assam ;  situated  in  lat  25**  29'  30"  n.,  and  long.  90^  16' 
10"  E.,  on  a  spur  of  the  mountain  range  of  the  same  name,  1323  feet 
above  sea  level  and  about  40  miles  west  of  Maniker  Char  on  the 
Brahmaputra.  Population  (1878),  865  souls.  Turd  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  civil  station  when  the  Gdro  Hills  were  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent District  in  1868.  The  site  is  salubrious,  facing  the  west, 
and  exposed  to  a  constant  breeze  blowing  up  the  valley.  It  is  also 
suitable  for  defence  against  a  sudden  attack.  An  excellent  water 
supply  has  been  introduced  by  means  of  a  petty  aqueduct  The  houses 
are  all  built  of  wooden  posts,  bamboos,  and  thatch ;  and  the  whole  was 
originally  surrounded  by  a  stockade.  The  public  buildings  include  a 
barrack  for  150  constables,  a  large  bungalow  for  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, and  a  school-house,  maintained  by  the  American  Baptist  Mission. 
The  average  rainfall  is  about  127  inches  in  the  year  \  the  thermometer 
ranges  fi'om  90"  to  51'  F. 

Tnraayiir. — Town  in  Trichinopoli  District,  Madras.  Lat.  11**  9' 
id"  n.,  long.  78°  38'  15"  E. ;  pop.  (187 1),  6308,  inhabiting  1208  houses. 
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Turaiyilr  was  formerly  a  tahsili  station  ;  at  present  it  has  a  sub-magis- 
trate's court  There  is  a  large  tank  with  a  curious  half-ruined  three- 
storied  building  in  its  centre,  formerly  an  occasional  residence  of  the 
zaminddr^  'who  represents  the  ancient  pdlegdr  {fdlaiyakdran)  of  the 
place. 

TuravAniir.— Town  in  ChitaldnSg  District,  Mysore.  Lat.  14*  24'  n., 
long.  76*  30'  E.;  pop.  (187 1),  5072.  Kamblis  or  country  blankets 
and  coarse  cotton  cloths  are  woven,  and  there  is  a  special  industry 
of  dyeing  in  red. 

Turm&ptirl — Estate  in  Bhand^  District,  Central  Provinces;  5 
miles  north  of  Sdkoli,  comprising  7  villages.  Area,  8590  acres,  one- 
eighth  of  which  is  cultivated  \  population  chiefly  Gonds  and  Goirds,  but 
the  chief  is  a  Kunbf.  The  forests  contain  much  large  timber  of  the 
unreserved  kinds. 

TnrmbheXL — Tovm  in  Thina  (Tanna)  District,  Bombay. — See 
Trombay. 

TimiYekere  (Turvekere), — Town  in  TUmkiSr  District,  Mysore; 
situated  in  lat.  13'  10'  10*  n.,  and  long.  76®  42'  10'  e.,  44  miles  south- 
west of  Tiimkiir  town  on  the  Tiptiir-Mayasandra  road.  Pop.  (1871), 
2640,  of  whom  2486  are  Hindus.  The  town  was  till  1873  head- 
quarters of  a  /d/uk  of  the  same  name.  Its  ancient  name  is  said  to 
have  been  Narasinhapura. 

Tnticorill  (T&ttukudi), — Municipal  town  and  seaport  in  Tinnevelli 
District,  Madras.  Lat  8*  4«'  3"  n.,  long.  78'  ii'  27"  e.;  pop.  (187 1), 
10,546,  inhabitmg  2136  houses.  Headquarters  of  the  Sub-Collector 
of  the  District  The  appearance  of  the  place  and  of  its  neighbour- 
hood is  very  unattractive.  In  parts,  the  subsoil  is  so  thin  that  no 
trees  or  plants  will  grow,  and  elsewhere  there  is  nothing  but  heavy 
sand  with  palmyra-palms  and  a  few  bushes.  During  the  south-west 
monsoon,  the  dust  is  intolerable.  Although  the  annual  rainfall  is 
scanty,  a  heavy  shower  causes  much  inconvenience  from  want  of 
drainage.  Tuticorin  seems  to  have  been  formerly  a  more  important 
place  than  now.  In  1700,  the  Jesuits  spoke  of  it  as  having  50,000 
inhabitants.  From  the  Portuguese  it  passed  to  the  Dutch  in  the 
17th  century,  and  was  lost  by  them,  with  Negapatam  and  other  pos- 
sessions, when  war  broke  out  with  the  English  in  1781.  Of  the 
inhabitants,  40  per  cent  are  Catholics  (Paravars),  whose  conversion  in 
the  1 6th  century  has  been  described  under  Tinnevelli  District. 
Tuticorin  is  their  chief  town  and  residence  of  their  head-man.  There 
are  several  Catholic  churches,  a  convent  of  European  nuns,  and  4 
priests.  In  the  value  of  its  foreign  trade,  Tuticorin  stands  second  in 
the  Madras  Presidency,  and  sixth  in  all  India.  Trade  has  much  in- 
creased since  the  opening,  in  1875,  of  ^^  South  Indian  Railway,  of 
which  Tuticorin  is  a  terminus.     In  1875,  9'^  vessels  called  at  Tuti- 
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corin.  The  value  of  the  imports  was  ^405,000,  and  of  the  exports, 
^890,000.  The  chief  exports  are  cotton,  coffee,  jaggery,  chillies,  etc. 
Much  grain,  as  well  as  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  poultry,  are  sent  to 
Ceylon,  with  which  there  is  also  a  considerable  passenger  traffic  The 
harbour  is  well  sheltered,  but  only  8  feet  deep ;  ships  have  to  anchor 
2^  miles  from  the  shore,  and  the  cargo  is  brought  out  in  boats  carrying 
20  tons.  The  lighthouse  on  Hare  Island  was  built  in  1874.  The  pearl 
and  shank  (conch  shell)  fisheries  have  been  noticed  under  Tinnevelli 
District.  The  portmaster  is  superintendent  of  pearl-fisheries.  There 
are  several  European  merchants  and  steam  cotton-presses  at  Tuticorin. 
In  1877-78,  the  municipal  income  was  ^£^1588,  of  which  ^£1136  (as.  2d. 
a  head)  came  from  taxation.  The  municipal  hospital  in  1877  treated 
1019  in-patients  and  5972  out-patients.  The  water  supply  is  derived 
from  the  Tdmbrapami  river,  being  brought  from  a  reservoir  4  miles 
distant  in  open  channels  and  masonry  conduits,  and  stored  in  dipping- 
wells  and  tanks.  It  gets  polluted  on  the  way,  and  the  supply  some- 
tiroes  fails.    The  local  wells  are  all  salt. 

Twan-te. — Revenue  circle  in  the  An-gyi  township  of  Rangoon  Dis- 
trict, Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  To  the  east  lies  an  extensive  plain, 
but  little  cultivated ;  in  the  west,  the  ground  is  undulating  and  thickly 
wooded.     Manufacture  of  pots.     Pop.  (1879),  5777;  g'^oss  revenue, 

Twan-te. — ^Town  and  headquarters  of  the  An-gyl  township,  Rangoon 
District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma ;  situated  in  lat.  16®  41'  30"  n., 
and  long.' 96'  o'  30"  e.,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Twan-te  Taw- 
'g)^»  or  '  great  jungle,'  on  the  banks  of  the  Twan-te  river,  about  7  miles 
from  its  mouth  in  the  To  or  China  Bakir.  A  few  years  ago,  the  Dala 
creek  formed  a  highway  of  communication  between  Twan-te  and  Ran- 
goon, but  this  channel  has  now  completely  silted  up.  Twan-te  occupies 
the  site  of  an  old  Talaing  town,  the  walls  of  which  can  still  be  traced, 
and  the  ruins  of  a  palace  are  pointed  out  by  the  inhabitants.  In  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  is  the  Shwe  Tshan-daw  pagoda,  an  object 
of  greater  veneration  among  the  Talaings  than  is  the  Shwe  Dagon 
at  Rangoon  to  the  Burmese.  Close  to  Twan-te  is  a  grove  of  seven 
ihwot'ta-bhat  (Achras  sapota)  trees,  the  fruit  of  which  was  much  valued 
by  the  Talaing  monarchs.  Although  the  high  land  behind  the  town  is 
fertile  and  admirably  adapted  for  cultivation,  very  little  use  was  made 
of  it  till  after  British  annexation  (1852).  Since  theuj  a  large  colony  of 
Shans  has  settled  in  Shan-tsu,  about  a  mile  south  of  Twan-te,  and  have 
made  extensive  clearings.  Twan-te  is  celebrated  for  its  large  earthen- 
ware jars,  which  supply  the  Rangoon  market,  and,  indeed,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Irawadi  delta.  Local  traffic  in  rice,  betel-leaf,  sugar- 
cane, dried  fish,  nga-pi  or  fish  paste,  bamboos,  and  coarse  reed-mats. 
Pop.  (1879),  1870. 
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Twenty-four  Pai^filiaSi  The. — ^The  metropolitan  District  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Bengal,  lying  between  21**  55'  20"  and  22* 
57'  32"  N.  laL,  and  between  88**  6'  45"  and  ^V"  20'  51"  e.  long.  It 
forms  the  south-western  District  of  the  Presidency  Division ;  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Nadiyd,  on  the  north-east  by  Jessor,  on  the 
south  and  south-east  by  the  Sundarbans,  ^nd  on  the  west  by  the  river 
Htlgli.  Area,  in  187 1,  2536  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the  Sundarbans, 
but  inclusive  of  Calcutta,  which,  with  its  suburbs,  has  an  area  of  23*17 
square  miles.  Population,  in  1872,  1,951,137,  exclusive  of  the  town 
and  suburbs  of  Calcutta;  or  inclusive  of  that  city,  2,639,582  souls. 
The  administrative  headquarters  of  the  District  are  at  Alipur,  a 
southern  suburb  of  Calcutta. 

Physical  Aspects, — The  Twenty-four  Pargands  form  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Gangetic  delta.  They  stretch  out  in  a  vast  aUuvial  plain, 
hemmed  in  by  great  rivers  on  the  right  and  left,  with  the  sea  in 
front,  and  countless  intersecting  channels.  The  level  slopes  im- 
perceptibly upwards  from  the  coast-line,  which  is  below  high -water 
mark,  being  protected  from  the  sea  only  by  natural  sandhills.  The 
northern  or  inland  part  of  the  District  consists  of  fairly  raised  deltaic  land 
of  old  formation ;  the  southern  or  seaboard  division  lies  just  above 
the  tidal  wave,  and  exhibits  a  network  of  swamps  and  rivers,  which 
creep  through  dense,  uninhabited  jungle  into  the  sea.  This  seaboard 
division,  the  Sundarbans,  is  administered  by  a  special  revenue  officer. 
It  discloses  the  process  of  land-making  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  presents 
the  last  stage  in  the  life  of  a  great  river.  In  the  Twenty-four  Parganis, 
as  in  other  deltaic  Districts,  the  river  banks  silt  up  till  they  form  the 
highest  levels,  from  which  the  ground  gradually  slopes  downward  into 
a  depressed  tract,  lying  midway  between  each  set  of  two  rivers.  The 
depressed  portions  form  natural  basins,  devoid  of  an  exit  for  their 
water;  and  hence  the  numerous  swamps  {pits)  between  the  larger 
rivers,  especially  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  District.  The  western 
portion,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Salt  Water  Lake  near  Calcutta,  is 
intersected  by  innumerable  water-courses  {khdls)y  which  at  spring-tides 
flood  the  surrounding  fields  except  where  embanked  by  the  cultivators 
for  the  protection  of  their  crops.  In  the  north  of  the  District,  the  soil 
is  very  rich ;  the  north-eastern  portion,  in  particular,  is  well  raised  and 
studded  with  beautiful  palm  groves.  Every  village  lies  within  its  own 
fringe  of  plantation  and  garden  ground.  With  the  exception  of  three 
tracts  of  jungle  in  the  southern  division  of  the  District,  but  little  waste 
land  exists  in  the  Twenty-four  Pargands  north  of  the  Sundarbans,  and 
even  such  patches  are  utilized  for  thatching  grass. 

The  river  system  of  the  Twenty-four  Pargands  is  derived  from  the 
Ganges  and  its  distributaries.  Each  river  forms  the  centre  of  a  minor 
system  of  interlacing  distributaries  of  its  own.    Many  of  them  change  their 
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names  at  different  parts  of  their  course,  re-enter,  their  parent  channels, 
and  then  break  away  again,  or  temporarily  combine  with  other  rivers 
until  they  reach  their  final  stage  as  estuaries,  as  they  near  the  sea. 
The  seven  principal  rivers  are  the  Hugli,  Bidtadhari,  Piali,  Kalindi, 
Jamuna  or  Ichhdmati,  Kholpetua,  and  Kabadak,  all  navigable  by  the 
largest  native  boats  throughout  the  year ;  besides  the  great  estuaries  in 
the  Sundarbans.  Canals  or  artificial  waterways  form  a  feature  of  the 
Twenty-four  Parganis.  They  number  21,  of  which  18  have  an  aggre- 
gate length  of  127  miles.  One  of  the  most  important,  Tolly's  Nala, 
connects  the  Hdgli  about  a  mile  south  of  Calcutta  with  the  Bidyidhdri, 
10  miles  distant.  It  was  excavated  by  Major  Tolly  in  1782  as  a  private 
venture,  but  subsequently  passed  to  Government,  and  it  now  forms  a 
cunsiderable  source  of  revenue.  The  principal  boat  routes  eastward 
through  the  Twenty-four  Pargands  consist  of  the  '  Outer  Sundarbans 
Passage,'  vi&  Port  Canning,  for  heavily  laden  craft;  and  the  'Inner 
Sundarbans  Passage,'  viA  Husdinibid  and  the  Ichhimatf,  for  smaller 
boats.  The  extension  of  cultivation  has  of  late  years  driven  away,  and 
in  many  parts  exterminated,  the  game  in  this  District,  once  famous  for 
its  sport  A  stray  tiger  from  the  Sundarbans  is  still  to  be  met  with, 
leopards  are  more  numerous,  with  several  varieties  of  deer;  and  an 
excellent  bag  of  snipe,  wild  duck,  teal,  with  an  occasional  jungle  fowl, 
may  generally  be  relied  on. 

History. — ^The  Twenty-four  Pargands  form  part  of  the  Mughal  sarkdr 
of  Sdtgiion,  'the  seven  villages.'  Satgaon,  once  the  chief  port  of  Bengal, 
is  now  a  petty  cluster  of  huts  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hiiglf,  just  below 
Tribeni,  in  Hugli  District.  A  long,  depressed  line  in  the  Twenty- 
four  Parganis,  marked  by  pools  and  tanks,  is  still  held  sacred  as  the 
original  stream  of  the  Ganges.  It  branches  south-east  from  the  present 
channel  of  the  Hiigli,  a  little  below  Calcutta,  with  the  famous  shrine  of 
Kilighit  on  its  bank.  A  legend  relates  how  the  sixty  thousand  sons  of 
S%ir,  King  of  Oudh,  having  traced  the  sacred  steed  of  their  Other's 
hundredth  horse-sacrifice  to  the  cell  of  Kapilmuni,  accused  him  of  the 
theft,  and  were  cursed  by  him  and  burnt  up.  A  grandson  obtained  the 
promise  of  their  salvation,  if  Gangi  in  heaven  would  come  down  to  earth 
in  the  shape  of  water  and  touch  the  ashes.  Gangi,  the  aqueous  form 
of  Vishnu  and  Lakshmi,  in  due  time  descended  in  answer  to  the  prayers 
of  Bhigirath,  the  great-grandson  of  Sdgar  miraculously  bom  of  a  widow. 
Bhigirath  led  the  divine  stream  as  far  as  Hdthidgarh,  in  the  Twenty-four 
Parganis.  Here  he  declared  that  he  could  show  the  way  no  farther. 
Whereupon  Gangi,  to  make  sure  of  reaching  the  spot,  divided  herself 
into  a  hundred  streams,  forming  the  delta.  One  of  these  streams 
reached  the  cell,  bathed  the  ashes,  and  thus  atoning  for  the  oflfence  of 
the  dead  against  the  holy  sage,  procured  admittance  for  their  souls  to 
heaven.     In  this  way,  Gangd  became  the  sacred  river  of  the  hundred 
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mouths.  The  great  island,  Sigar,  on  the  seaboard,  commemorates 
the  name  of  the  mythical  King  of  Oudh,  the  ancestor  of  Rima ;  and 
thousands  of  pilgrims  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  India  still 
repair  every  year  to  its  shores  at  the  great  Bathing  Festival,  to  wash 
away  their  sins. 

The  old  maps  of  De  Barros  (1540  a:d.)  and  Van  den  Broucke 
(1660)  show  that  the  Twenty-four  Parganis  long  continued  a  semi- 
aqueous  region,  and  the  District  makes  no  appearance  in  the 
Mughal  history  of  Bengal.  The  English  obtained  it  from  the  Muham- 
madans  by  the  treaty  of  the  20th  December  1757,  by  which  the  Nawdb 
Ndzfm  of  Bengal,  Mfr  Jafar,  ceded  it  to  the  East  India  Company.  The 
District  was  then  known  as  ^xh^zaminddri  of  Calcutta,'  or  '  the  Twenty- 
four  Pargands  zaminddri*  and  embraced  an  area  of  883  square  miles. 
The  rights  at  first  ceded  to  the  Company  were  those  of  an  ordinary 
landholder,  but  they  were  strengthened  and  added  to  subsequently. 
In  1759,  a  j'dgir  sanad^  making  over  full  proprietary  rights  in  the 
land,  was  granted  by  the  Emperor  to  Lord  Clive  personally,  with  rever- 
sion on  his  death  (1774)  to  the  East  India  Company  in  perpetuity. 
Our  possession  of  the  port  and  city  of  Calcutta  dates  from  half  a 
century  earlier,  and  was  acquired  in  a  different  manner.  The  authority 
of  the  District  officers  of  the  Twenty-four  Parganis  does  not  extend 
to  Calcutta  city ;  and  the  civil,  criminal,  and  revenue  jurisdiction  have 
changed  from  time  to  time,  owing  to  transfers  of  estates  to  and 
from  the  neighbouring  Districts  of  Nadiyi,  Jessor,  and  HiiglL  From 
1834,  after  the  transfer  of  large  areas  from  Nadiyd  and  Jessor,  the 
District  was  for  a  considerable  time  divided  into  two  great  parts ; 
the  Alipur  Division,  or  territory  originally  ceded  to  the  Company, 
and  the  Bdr^t  Joint  Magistracy,  comprising  the  lands  from  Nadiyd, 
etc  In  April  1861,  another  redistribution  took  place,  by  which  the 
joint  magistracy  of  Biidsat  was  abolished,  and  the  District  was  par- 
celled out  into  the  following  eight  Subdivisions,  each  under  the  charge 
of  a  separate  officer,  viz.— {i)  Diamond  Harbour,  (2)  Baruipur,  (3) 
Alipur,  (4)  Dum-dum,  (5)  Barrackpur,  (6)  Barasat,  (7)  Basurhat, 
and  (8)  Satkhira.  A  Collector-Magistrate  presides  over  the  whole. 
This  arrangement  continues  to  the  present  day ;  but  the  boundaries  of 
the  District  and  Subdivisions  were  again  modified  in  186 1  and  in 
1863,  all  villages  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Hiigli  being  excluded  from 
the  District,  and  the  Sundarbans  with  the  sea-coast  included. 

Population, — Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  arrive  at  an  enu- 
meration of  the  people.  In  1822,  the  population  of  the  Twenty-four 
Pargands,  as  then  constituted,  was  estimated  to  number  599,595  souls, 
exclusive  of  the  town  and  suburbs  of  Calcutta.  At  the  time  of  the 
Revenue  Survey  (1846-51),  the  area  of  the  District  was  returned  at 
2246  square  miles,  and  the  population  (also  exclusive  of  Calcutta)  at 
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947,204,  showing  a  density  of  421  persons  per  square  mile.    Admitting 
both  these  estimates  to  be  below  the  truth,  even  at  the  dates  to  which 
they  refer,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  population  has  enormously 
increased  of  late  years.     The  first  regular  Census  was  taken  throughout 
the  Twenty-four  Pargands  simultaneously  on  the  night    of  the   25th 
January  1872.    For  the  purposes  of  the  Census,  the  area  of  the  District 
(exclusive  of  Calcutta  and  suburbs,  but  including  part  of  the  Sundarbans) 
was  taken  at  2765  square  miles,  and  the  results  of  the  enumeration 
disclosed   a  total  population  of '1,95 1,137  persons,   residing  in  4979 
villages  or  townships  and  in  349,282  houses;  density  of  the  population, 
707  per  square  mile ;  villages  per  square  mile,  1*80 ;  houses  per  square 
mile,  J  36;  persons  per  village,  393;  persons  per  house,  5*6.     Classi- 
fied   according    to    sex,   there    are    1,003,030    males    and    948,107 
females;    proportion  of  males,   51*4  per  cent.;    the  preponderance 
of  males  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  persons  come  from  remote 
Districts  in  search  of  employment,  leaving  their  wives  and  families 
behind  them.     Classified  according  to  age,  there  are,  under  12  years 
— ^roales,  349,757,  and  females,  281,329;  total  children,  631,086,  or 
32*34  per  cent  of  the  population:  above  12  years — males,  653,273, 
and  females,  666,778;  total  adults,  1,320,851,  or  67*66  per  cent.     The 
excessive  proportion  of  male  above  female  children  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  India,  natives  consider  that  girls 
attain    womanhood   at    an    earlier   age  than  boys  reach    manhood, 
and    many    girls    are  thus  returned    as    women.     Ethnical    division 
— Non-Asiatics  (chiefly  British),  2048  ;  mixed  races,  276 ;  non-Indian 
Asiatics,   66;  aboriginal   tribes,   3325;    semi  -  Hinduized   aborigines, 
2519456 ;  Hindu  castes  and  people  of  Hindu  origin,  907,824 ;  Muham- 
madans,  786,129;  and   Burmese,   8.     The  aboriginal  hill  tribes  are 
poorly  represented,   the  most  numerous  being  Urdons  from  Chutid 
Nigpur,  who  number   1738.      Among  the  low-castes  or  Hinduized 
aborigines,   the    most    numerous    are    Bdgdfs,   principally   labourers, 
78,827  ;  Chimirs,  or  shoemakers  and  leather  dealers,  53,516;  Kaoris, 
principally  cultivators  and  swineherds,  49,862 ;    and   Chandils,   cul- 
tivators, 42,255.      Among  the  higher  castes  of  Hindus,    the    most 
important    are    Brihmans,    72,213;    Kdyasths,    writers    and    clerks, 
35,867 ;    Kaibarttas,  cultivators  and  fishermen,   147,665 ;  and  Pods, 
boatmen  and  fishermen  (the   most  numerous  caste   in  the   District), 
246,063.      The  Hindus,  as  grouped  together  on  the  basis  of  religion, 
number   1,154,311,  or  59*16  per  cent  of  the  population,  including 
all  castes  and  classes  who  profess  any  form  of  Hinduism.     The  faith 
of  Isldm  is  professed  by  786,134  persons,  or  40*29  per  cent     The 
Christian  community  numbers  9771,  of  whom  7431  are  native  converts. 
Buddhism  is  represented  by  7  Chinese  and  8  Burmese.     All  the  fore- 
going figures  are  exclusive  of  the  city  and  immediate  suburbs  of 
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Calcutta,  and  also  of  the  lower  Sundarbans.  Seventeen  municipal!, 
ties,  not  counting  Calcutta  and  the  '  Municipality  of  the  Suburbs,' 
contain  a  population  of  upwards  of  5000  souls,  viz. —  (i)  South 
Suburban  town  of  Calcutta,  62,633 ;  (2)  North  Suburban  town,  27,263  ; 
(3)  Agarpara,  26,801 ;  (4)  Naihati,  23,730 ;  (5)  Nawabganj,  16,525  ; 
(6)  Kalinga,  15,687;  (7)  Basurhat,  12,105;  (8)  Barasat,  11,822;  (9) 
Baghjala,  9718;  (10)  Barrackpur  Station  and  Cantonment,  9591  ; 
(11)  Satkhira,  8979 ;  (12)  Jainagar,  7772  ;  (13)  Gobardanga,  6952  ; 
(14)  Kalaroa,  5937  ;  (15)  KadihaTi,  5680;  (16)  Taki,  5261 ;  and 
(17)  DuM-DUM  Station  and  Cantonment,  5179.  These  seventeen 
municipalities  or  village  unions  have  an  aggregate  population  of 
261,634,  leaving  1,689,503  for  the  strictly  rural  population.  Other 
villages,  although  now  containing  but  few  inhabitants,  are  of  importance 
from  a  historical  or  antiquarian  point  of  view.  The  principal  of  these 
are  Kilfghit,  a  little  souUi  of  Calcutta,  on  the  old  bed  of  die  Ganges ; 
Port  Canning  or  Matld,  on  the  river  of  the  latter  name;  Palti, 
on  the  Hiiglf,  whence  the  Calcutta  water  supply  starts ;  Narikelbind, 
in  the  north-east  of  the  District,  noted  as  the  spot  where  the  Wahibf 
rebel  fanatics  came  into  conflict  with  the  British  troops,  in  November 
1831 ;  and  Iswarfpur,  bordering  on  the  Sundarbans,  said  to  have  been 
the  seat  of  Rdji  Pratipadityl 

Village  Heads. — This  is  one  of  the  few  Districts  of  Bengal  in  which 
an  inquiry  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  Census  of  187 1  with  r^;ard 
to  the  indigenous  mechanism  of  the  village.  Near  the  towns,  the 
influence  of  the  courts  of  law  has  practically  supplanted  the  customary 
functions  of  the  village  communities  and  their  head-men.  In  the 
more  sequestered  parts,  the  internal  direction  of  the  village  still  rests 
with  a  few  influential  men,  the  village  heads,  who  hold  their  office 
by  a  combination  of  hereditary  right  with  popular  selection.  They 
decide  disputes  on  boundary  matters,  caste  questions,  femily  dissen- 
sions, and  petty  differences  between  the  villagers.  Such  matters  com- 
paratively seldom  find  their  way  into  our  courts.  The  succession  to 
the  office  of  head-man  usually  goes  to  the  eldest  son,  but  sometimes 
to  a  brother  of  the  deceased  mandal ;  and  a  younger  son  who  can  read 
and  write  would  be  preferred  to  an  elder  one  who  could  not.  Out  of 
985  village  heads,  it  was  found  that  913  had  succeeded  their  fathers; 
in  the  case  of  861,  the  office  had  also  been  held  by  the  grandfsither.  In 
one  instance,  the  mandal  or  village  head  was  only  nine  years  old ;  but 
this  was  felt  to  be  an  anomaly.  Very  few  of  the  village  heads  belong  to 
high  castes.  In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  they  fairly  represent  the  sur- 
rounding population.  Of  the  5818  village  heads  of  the  Twenty-four 
Parganis  (exclusive  of  Bdrisat  thdnd),  only  9  were  Brdhmans,  6  Rijputs, 
and  4  Kiyasths.  SUdras  and  low-caste  Hindus  furnished  3524,  ranging 
from  the   respectable   blacksmiths  to  the  despised  leather  dealers; 
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Musalmins,  2262 ;  and  native  Christians^  13.    Some  large  villages  have 
3  or  4  mandals  of  different  castes. 

Agriculture, — Rice  forms  the  staple  crop  of  the  District     It  consists 
of  two  sorts,  the  dus  or  autumn  rice,  and  the  dman  or  winter  rice 
which  yields  the  great  December  harvest.    These  are  subdivided  into  129 
well  recognised,  and  many  minor  varieties.    After  the  dus  rice  is  reaped 
in  August  and  September,  a  cold-weather  crop  of  pulses  or  oil-seeds 
is  grown  in  the  same  field.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  large 
quantities  of  vegetables  and  fruits  are  raised  for  the  Calcutta  market. 
Indigo  cultivation  has  greatly  .decreased  of  late   years,  and  seems 
to  be  dying  out.     No  statistics  are  available,  showing  the  area  under 
different  crops,  and  the  only  return  I  have  of  the  cultivated  and  un> 
cultivated  area  is  that  taken  at  the  time  of  the  Revenue  Survey 
(1846-51).    At  that  time,  the  area  of  the  District,  exclusive  of  Calcutta 
and  the  Sundarbans,  was  returned  at  1,437,440  acres,  or  2246  square 
miles  (as  against  its  present  area  of  2536  square  miles).    Of  the  area 
in  1851,  878,528  acres  were  returned  as  under  cultivation;   200,512 
acres  as  fallow  and  cultivable  ;  and  358,400  acres  as  village  sites,  roads, 
rivers,  jungle,  etc      The  out-turn  of  rice  from  fairly  good  land  is 
about  22  cwts.  per  acre ;  value  on  the  field,  ^2,  2s.    A  second  crop 
of  pulses  or  oil-seeds  raised  on  dus  lands  yields  about   £,\^    los. 
additional.    A  second  crop  of  about  the  same  value  is  also  obtained 
from  jute  land.    Rotation  of  crops  is  not  practised,  nor  is  the  land 
allowed  to  remain  fallow.     Irrigation  is  seldom  resorted  to,  and  manure 
is  used  only  for  the  more  expensive  crops,  such  as  sugar-cane,  tobacco, 
pdn^  etc.    The  condition  of  the  peasantry  has  greatly  improved  of  late 
years  owing  to  the  rise  in  value  of  agricultural  produce,  and  they  have 
ceased  to  be,  as  a  rule,  in  debt  to  the  village  mahdjan.    Most  of  the 
land  is  held  by  husbandmen  possessing  occupancy  rights.    The  rent 
rates  per  acre  for  the  different  qualities  of  land  are  returned  as  follow : 
— Bdstu  or  homestead  land,    12s.  to  ;^i,  4s. ;  udbastu  or  lands  sur- 
rounding the  homestead,  and  bdgdt  or  garden  land,  same  rates  as  above ; 
khar  or  thatching  grass  lands,  12s.  to  15s. ;  baraj  or  pdn  gardens,  £\^ 
IS. ;    tobacco   and   sugar-cane   lands,  15s.   to    18s. ;  dus   rice    land 
growing  second  crop,  6s.  to  i8s. ;  dman  or  winter  rice  land,  6s.  to 
^i,  4s.     Wages  and  prices  are  reported  to  have  nearly  trebled  since 
1830,  and  to  have  doubled  since  1857.     Smiths,  in  1850,  received  4 
dnnds  or  6d.  per  diem;  in  1870,  8  dnnds  or  is. :  bricklayers,  in  1850, 
3  dnnds  or  4|d. ;  in  1870,  5  dnnds  or  7^d. :  carpenters,  in  1850,  4 
dnnds  or  6d.;  in   1870,    7  dnnds  or   lo^d. :  coolies  or  agricultural 
labourers,  i  dnnd  or  i^d.  in  1830,  2  dnnds  or  3d.  in  1856,  and  3  dnnds 
or  4jd.  in    1870.    The  above  rates  refer  to  rural  labour;    wages  in 
Calcutta  are  now  (1877)  25  to  50  per  cent,  higher.      The  ordinary 
prices  of  food  grain  in  1870  were  as  follow ; — Best  rice,  Rs.  2.  8.  a 
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maundy  or  6s.  lod  a  cwt ;  common  rice,  Rs.  2.  3.  a  maundy  or  6s. 
a  cwt ;  best  unhusked  rice,  Rs.  i.  4.  a  maundy  or  3s.  5|d.  a  cwt. ; 
common  unhusked  rice,  14  dnnds  a  maundy  or  2s.  4^.  a  cwt 

Natural  Calamities, — Floods  on  such  a  scale  as  to  seriously  affect  the 
crops,  but  not  to  cause  their  general  destruction,  occurred  in  the  years 
1823,  1838, 1856,  1864, 1868,  and  1871.  A  more  complete  destruction 
of  the  crops  was  caused  by  the  drought  of  1865 ;  but  the  great  famine 
of  the  following  year  did  not  very  seriously  affect  this  District,  and 
the  mortality  from  direct  starvation  was  small.  Symptoms  of  distress 
were  first  noticed  in  October  1865,  prices  rose  rapidly,  and  relief  opera- 
tions were  undertaken  in  May  1866.  Work,  principally  in  the  shape  of 
road-making,  was  provided  for  those  who  were  able  to  labour.  Gratuitous 
relief  was  afforded  in  money,  food,  and  grain,  from  19  relief  centres,  till 
the  I  St  December,  when  the  harvesting  of  a  good  crop  put  an  end 
to  the  necessity  for  relief.  The  maximum  price  of  common  rice,  in 
1866,  was  Rs.  6  a  maundy  or  i6s.  4d.  a  cwt  Famine  rates  may  be 
considered  to  be  reached  when  ordinary  coarse  rice  is  selling  at 
Rs.  3.  12.  a  maundy  or  los.  3d.  a  cwt;  at  this  price  the  wages  of 
a  day-labourer  would  not  suffice  to  support  himself,  wife,  and  one  child. 
If  the  December  crop  has  failed,  and  rice  reaches  Rs.  2.  8.  a  maund 
or  6s.  pd.  per  cwt  in  January,  famine  may  be  feared  in  spring.  The 
means  of  communication  in  the  Twenty-four  Pargands  are,  however, 
sufficient  to  avert  the  extremity  of  famine  by  importation  from  other 
tracts,  and  no  part  of  the  District  is  in  danger  of  isolation. 

Commerce  and  Trade^  etc. — The  trade  of  the  District  is  chiefly  carried 
on  by  means  of  permanent  markets  in  the  towns  and  fairs.  Principal 
exports — ^rice,  sugar,  pdn  leaf,  tobacco,  vegetables,  fish,  pottery,  bam- 
boo, mats,  etc  Imports — pulses  of  all  kinds,  oil-seeds,  spices,  tur- 
meric, chillies,  ghi^  cloth,  cotton,  refined  sugar,  iron,  sdl  timber,  brass 
utensils,  lime,  etc.  The  exports  of  the  Twenty-four  Parganis  considerably 
exceed  the  imports.  The  rural  manufactures  consist  of  sugar-making,  both 
from  the  cane  and  also  from  the  date  palm ;  cotton  curtains ;  brass  and 
iron  work,  particularly  padlocks  and  keys  from  Nitigarhand  Ardabak,and 
iron  bars,  beams,  scales,  etc  from  Pinflidtf ;  horn  sticks  from  Kilfganj ; 
boats,  principally  from  the  Sundarbans  \  different  sorts  of  cotton  and  tasar 
silk  cloth  from  Sitgachhii.  Cotton  and  jute  mills  are  numerous  near 
Calcutta.  There  were,  in  1870,  584  miles  of  roads  in  the  Twenty-four 
Pargands,  of  which  216  were  maintained  fi'om  imperial  funds,  and  368 
from  local  sources.  The  canals  have  been  previously  mentioned.  The 
Eastern  Bengal  Railway  has  its  principal  terminus  at  Siildah,  just  outside 
the  town  limits  of  Calcutta.  It  runs  northwards  through  the  Twenty- 
four  Pargands  parallel  with  the  Hilgli,  and  leaves  the  District  al 
Halishdhr.  From  this  point  it  is  continued  to  Goalindd  on  the 
Ganges,  where  it  connects  with  the  Northern  Bengal  State  Railway  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  Calcutta  and  South-Eastem  State 
Railway  runs  from  Siildah  to  Port  Canning,  a  distance  of  28 
miles.  It  was  originally  constructed  by  a  guaranteed  company,  but 
in  1868,  as  it  did  not  pay  its  expenses,  the  line  was  taken  over  by 
Government  Its  traffic  is  small.  Three  vernacular  periodicals  were 
published  in  1870  in  the  Twenty-four  Paiganis  (outside  Calcutta) — ^the 
Som  PrakdSy  a  weekly  newspaper ;  the  Fdtshik  Sambddy  a  fortnightly 
journal ;  and  ^t  JyoHringan^  a  religious  periodical  in  Bengali,  published 
by  the  Calcutta  Christian  Tract  and  Book  Society. 

Administration. — In  1790,  the  net  revenue  of  the  District  amounted 
to  ^^91,123,  and  the  expenditure  to  only  ^6991.  In  1870,  after  the 
area  had  been  about  doubled  by  transfers  from  Nadiyd  and  Jessor, 
the  net  revenue  stood  at  ^^321,483,  and  the  expenditure  at  ^^79,958. 
The  land  tax  forms  the  principal  source  of  revenue,  amoimting, 
in  1870,  to  ^^163,746,  8s.,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole. 
The  other  principal  items  are  stamps,  excise,  and  tolls.  Five 
covenanted  civilians  have  administrative  charge  of  the  District,  with 
a  Collector-Magistrate  at  their  head.  In  1870,  they  and  their  native 
subordinates  presided  over  19  magisterial,  and  33  revenue  and  civil 
courts.  For  police  purposes,  the  District  is  divided  into  30  police 
circles  (thdnds\  exclusive  of  Calcutta  and  its  suburbs.  In  1872,  the 
regular  police  force  numbered  899  men  of  all  ranks,  maintained  at  a 
total  cost  of  ;;^i 7,489.  There  was  also  a  municipal  police  of  655  men^ 
costing  ;;^5557,  and  a  rural  police  or  village  watch  of  4089  men,  costing 
in  money  or  lands  an  estimated  sum  of  ;£i  9,62  7.  The  total  machinery, 
therefore,  for  the  protection  of  person  and  property,  consisted  of  5643 
officers  and  men,  giving  i  man  to  every  0*4  square  mile  of  the  area  and 
to  every  521  persons  of  the  population.  The  estimated  total  cost  was 
;i^42,673,  equal  to  an  average  of  ^^15,  8s.  8d.  per  square  mile  of  area 
and  5|d.  per  head  of  population.  The  number  of  persons  in  the 
Twenty-four  Pargands  convicted  of  any  offence,  great  or  small,  in  1872, 
was  7056,  being  i  person  to  every  276  of  the  population.  By  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  convictions  were  for  petty  offences.  Excluding 
the  Calcutta  jail,  the  Twenty-four  Pargands  contain  2  central  jails  for 
long-term  male  and  female  prisoners  from  other  Districts;  for  local 
short-term  prisoners,  there  is  the  District  jail  at  Bdrisat,  and  6  sub- 
divisional  lock-ups.  Education  has  widely  spread  of  late  years.  In 
1856-57,  excluding  Calcutta,  there  were  only  38  schools  in  the  Dis- 
trict receiving  Government  aid,  attended  by  4041  pupils.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1872-73,  after  the  introduction  of  Sir  George 
Campbell's  educational  reforms,  by  which  State  supervision  was  ex- 
tended to  many  hitherto  unaided  village  schools,  there  were  743 
schools  receiving  State  grants,  attended  by  29,787  pupils,  besides 
369  unaided  schools,  with   10,443  pupils,  making  a  total  of  11 12 
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schools,  with  40,230  pupils.  The  District  is  divided  into  6  Admini- 
strative Subdivisions  (or  sub-Districts),  and  65  Fiscal  Divisions  {par- 
gafids),  with  an  aggregate  in  1871-72  of  2064  revenue-paying  estates, 
o¥med  by  4170  registered  proprietors  or  coparceners;  average  land 
revenue  from  each  estate,  jCSj^  3s.  6d. ;  from  each  proprietor, 
^40,  3s.  7d.  The  seventeen  large  municipalities  contain  an  aggregate 
population  of  261,634  persons;  the  total  municipal  income  realized 
in  1 87 1  was  jCSS$f,  and  the  expenditure  ^^8442;  average  rate  of 
municipal  taxation,  8^  per  head.  Four  other  small  villages  have  also 
been  constituted  municipalities  for  police  and  conservancy  purposes ; 
their  aggregate  municipal  revenue,  in  1869,  amounted  to  ;;^43i,  12s.  6d ; 
expenditiu'e,  ^£385,  7s.  lod. 

Medical  Aspects. — ^The  year  is  divided  into  three  seasons — ^the  hot, 
from  the  middle  of  March  till  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  rainy 
season  sets  in,  and  lasts  till  October ;  the  cold  weather  occupies  the 
intervening  months  till  the  ensuing  March.  Monthly  mean  tempera- 
ture at  the  observatory  at  Sigar  Island,  for  the  six  years  ending  1873 
— ^Jan.  69-3®  F. ;  Feb.  74-4* ;  March,  80-5® ;  April,  84'i* ;  May, 
85-8';  June,  857';  July,  837';  Aug.  837';  Sept  82^;  Oct  80 V ; 
Nov.  74'3*;  Dec.  68*6*;  average  for  the  year,  79*5'.  The  average 
annual  rainfall  at  Sigar  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hiigli,  during  the 
same  six  years,  was  82*29  inches;  the  average  at  Calcutta,  spread  over 
a  period  of  32  years,  was  66*04  inches.  The  prevailing  diseases  of 
the  District  are  cholera,  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  diarrhoea,  and 
dysentery.  Eleven  charitable  dispensaries  afforded  medical  relief  in 
187 1  to  1 1 12  in-door  and  33,224  out-door  patients  (exclusive  of  Cal- 
cutta), the  death-rate  among  the  in-door  patients  being  18*52  per  cent 
Vital  statistics,  collected  in  certain  selected  areas,  showed  in  1874-75  a 
death-rate  of  24*52  per  thousand  in  the  rural,  and  of  39*22  per  thou- 
sand  in  the  urban  area.  Two  central  lunatic  asylums,  one  for  Euro- 
peans and  Eurasians,  and  another  for  natives,  are  situated  in  the 
Twenty-four  Parganis.  Cattle  epidemics  occasionally  occur,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  an  outbreak  of  rinderpest  in  i8d8  caused  the  loss  of 
26, 1 5 1  head  of  cattle. 

TyamgondaL  —  Municipal  town  in  Bangalore  District,  Mysore. 
Lat  13°  13'  N.,  long.  77°  22'  E.;  pop.  (1871),  3804;  municipal  revenue 
(1874-75),  £2^ ;  rate  of  taxation,  ijd  per  head.  A  centre  of  trade, 
formed  since  the  abandonment  of  the  old  town  of  Nijagal,  and  now  the 
residence  of  many  merchants  and  traders  in  grain.  The  waters  of  the 
Kumadvati  river  have  been  intercepted  in  large  tanks. 
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Ubauro.— 72f///>&  of  Rohri  Deputy  CoUectorate,  Shikirpur  District, 
Sind.    Area,  450  square  miles;  pop.  (1872),  42^043;  gross  revenue 

(1873-74),  ;^78i2. 
Ubanro. — Town  and  headquarters  of  the  above  tdluk\  Shikdrpur 

District,   Sind      Lat    28"    11'  N.,  long.  69°  30*'  e.  ;   70  miles  from 

RohrL      Contains  the  usual  public  buildings.      Pop.   (1878),  2585, 

viz.  1 6 14  Hindus  and  971  Muhammadans.    Trade  in  grain,  oil,  cotton, 

f^ftty  etc.     There  is  an  ancient  mosque  here,  said  to  have  been  erected 

in  1552  A.D.    The  town  itself  dates  from  about  987  a.Di     It  is  the 

headquarters  of  the  Dhar  tribe,  who  are  reported  to  have  come  from 

Rijputina  about  1150  a.d. 

IJchacL — ^A  Native  State  in  Rewa  Kintha,  Bombay.  Area,  4.  square 
miles.  The  present  chief  is  called  Daima  Jitamia.  The  revenue  was 
estimated  in  1875  at  ;^9oo(  and  a  tribute  of  ;^88  is  paid  to  the 
Giekwir  of  Baroda. 

Uchahara  ( UhcJuhra^  Ucheyra), — Native  State  under  the  political 
superintendence  of  the  Rewa  Political  Agency. — See  Nagode. 

UchlL — ^Ancient  town  in  Bahdwalpur  State,  Punjab ;  situated  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Panjnid  river,  70  miles  south-south-west  of  Miiltin, 
and  40  miles  north-east  of  the  present  confluence  of  the  Panjnid  with 
the  Indus  at  Mithdnkot  Lat.  29'  13'  n.,  long.  71"  9'  e.  (?)  General 
Cunningham  has  identified  Uchh  with  the  city  which  Alexander  the 
Great  built  near  the  meeting  of  the  Punjab  rivers.  He  believes  that  it 
is  also  the  town  mentioned  by  Rashid-ud-dfn  as  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  four  principalities  of  Sind  under  Ayand,  the  son  of  Kafand,  who 
reigned  after  Alexander.  Uchh  was  captured  by  Mahmdd  of  Ghazni, 
and  by  Muhammad  Ghori,  and  was  the  chief  city  of  Upper  Sind  under 
Ndsir-ud-din  Kubichah.  It  subsequently  formed  part  of  the  indepen- 
dent kingdom  of  Mdltdn,  and  after  many  vicissitudes  was  permanently 
annexed  to  the  Mughal  Empire  under  Akbar,  being  included  by  Abul 
Fazl  among  the  separate  Districts  of  the  Subah  of  MiSltdn.  General 
Cunningham  has  compiled  an  interesting  account  of  the  operations  of 
Alexander  in  the  country  around  Uchh  {Ancient  Geography  of  India^ 
pp.  242-248,  ed.  187 1 ).  Uchh  is  now  an  agglomeration  of  ruins  repre- 
senting successive  cities  built  at  widely  different  dates.  The  high 
respect  in  which  the  site  is  held  by  the  Muhammadans  bears  witness 
alike  to  the  antiquity  of  the  town  and  to  the  great  names  with  which 
it  is  associated  in  Musalmdn  history. 

UdiUpur  (or  Mewdr). — A  Native  State  in  Rdjputdna.  Bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  British  territory  of  Ajmere ;  on  the  east  by  the  Native 
States  of  Bundi,  Gwalior,  Tonk,  and  Partdbgarh ;  on  the  south  by 
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Banswira  and  Dungarpur  and  the  Mahi  Kintha ;  on  the  north-west  by 
Sirohi,  Godwar,  and  the  British  Province  of  Mhairwdra-Ajmere.  Udai- 
pur  extends  from  23°  46'  to  25*  56'  n.  lat,  and  from  72*  50'  to  75*  38'  e. 
long.  It  is  about  150  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  130  miles 
in  breadth,  and  contains  an  area  estimated  at  11,614  square  miles,  of 
which  three-fifths  are  plain  and  the  remainder  hilly  and  mountainous. 
The  population  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  about  100  to  the  square 
mile,  or  a  total  of  1,161,400  souls.  Of  these,  it  is  estimated  that  about 
150,000  belong  to  the  tribes  of  the  hilly  tracts.  A  section  of  the  Aravalli 
range  of  mountains  extends  over  the  south-western  portion  of  the  State, 
from  the  city  of  Uddipur  to  the  frontier  of  Sirohi ;  whence  it  stretches 
northwards  through  Kumalmer  towards  Ajmere,  separating  Udiipur 
from  Jodhpur.  Northward  of  Kumalmer,  this  mountain  tract  is  called 
Mhairwdra;  its  breadth  here  varies  from  6  to  15  miles,  and  its  deep  and 
rugged  valleys  and  gorges  have  in  all  ages  afforded  haunts  to  the  Bhils, 
Minis,  and  Mhairs,  and  other  aboriginal  or  half-blood  tribes.  Southward 
of  Kumalmer,  the  range  is  inhabited  by  communities  of  the  aboriginal 
races  acknowledging  no  paramount  power,  and  paying  no  tribute. 

The  Aravalli  Mountains  of  Udiipur  are  chiefly  of  granite,  the  valleys 
of  variegated  quartz.     Slate  is  found  in  places.    The  only  metals  known 
to  exist  in  the  low  ground  are  lead  and  iron.     Iron-ore  is  found  on 
the  eastern  frontier,  but  the  process  of  smelting  is  so  rude  and  expen- 
sive that  litde  iron  is  manufactured.     There  are  zinc-mines  at  Jiwar,  24 
miles  south  of  Udiipur  city,  which  formerly  yielded  a  considerable 
revenue,  but  now  remain  unworked.    Copper  is  found  near  Chittor.    In 
the  hills  tin  is  found ;  the  mines  of  this  mineral  are  stated  to  have  been 
formerly  productive.     Silver  is  also  found,  as  well  as  copper,  and  traces 
of  gold.     Garnets,  amethysts,  and  similar  stones  are  occasionally  met 
with.     The  general  inclination  of  the  country  is  from  south-west  to 
north-east,  as  indicated  by  the  course  of  the  principal  river,  the  Banas 
and  its  numerous  feeders  flowing  from  the  base  of  the  Aravalli  range. 
The  capital  city,  Udiipur,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  lake,  and  facing 
wooded  hills,  has  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea.     To  the 
south  and  west  of  Udiipur  city,  many  streams  take  their  rise,  which 
mostly  flow  through  the  Mahi  Kintha  southwards  into  the  Sabarmati 
river.     There  are  numerous  lakes  and  tanks  throughout  the  State.     The 
finest,  from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  is  that  at  Kankroli  or  Rijnagar. 
The  retaining  wall  of  this  lake  cannot  be  less  than  2  miles  in  length, 
built  of  massive  masonry,  and  of  great  height  and  thickness,  supported 
by  earthen  embankments.     In  places  the  wall  is  40  feet  in  height,  and 
faced  with  marble.     The  area  of  the  lake  is  about  1 2  square  miles,  and 
the  depth  is  said  to  be  very  considerable.     Many  other  artificial  lakes 
are  very  large,  but  in  several  cases  the  old  embankments  by  which  they 
were  formed  have  been  injured  and  left  in  ruins. 
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The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Rijputs ;  but  there  are  three 
tribes  who  may  be  regarded  as  aborigines,  occupying  the  several  ranges 
of  hills,  viz.  the  Mhairs  on  the  north-west,  the  Bhfls  on  the  south,  and 
the  Minds  on  the  north-east  The  Mhaurs  and  Minds  live  in  villages ; 
but  the  Bhils  generally  occupy  a/i/,  that  is,  a  number  of  houses,  each 
built  upon  a  hillock,  at  some  little  distance  from  its  neighbour.  A  pdly 
therefore,  may  cover  several  square  miles  of  ground.  The  object  of 
the  Bhfls  in  thus  building  their  dwellings  is  to  render  it  impossible  to 
surprise  a  whole  village  at  once.  A  single  individual  may  be  arrested, 
but  the  warning  cry  which  he  will  utter  gives  the  alarm  to  the  whole 
community;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  the  war-cry  being  taken  up  from 
hill  to  hill,  the  whole  country  seems  suddenly  to  swarm  with  semi- 
naked  savages  armed  and  prepared  to  attack  the  intruder.  The  Bhils 
are  under  the  partial  control  of  their  own  chiefs,  but  rarely  acknow- 
ledge any  other  power.  And  it  is  generally  difficult  for  the  Uddipur 
darbdr  to  coerce  them,  for  the  climate  is  unhealthy,  supplies  are  scarce, 
and  the  country  is  extremely  difficult  There  are  few  wilder  or  more 
lawless  tracts  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Indian  peninsula. 

In  the  plains,  cotton,  oil-seed,  jodr  (Holcus  sorghum),  bdjra 
(Holcus  spicatus),  and  Indian  corn  are  sown  in  the  rains ;  in  the  cold 
weather,  barley,  wheat,  sugar-cane,  opium,  and  tobacco. 

Camels  and  cattle  are  said  not  to  be  numerous ;  sheep  and  goats  are 
very  plentiful.     Good  horses  are  scarce. 

History, — The  Uddipur  family  is  the  highest  in  rank  and  dignity  among 
the  Rdjput  chiefs  of  India,  being  the  elder  branch  of  the  Surya  Vansa^ 
or  '  ChUdren  of  the  Sun.'  The  ruling  chief  is  considered  by  Hindus 
to  be  the  direct  representative  of  Rdma,  from  whom  was  descended  KLanak 
Sen,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Uddipiu:  family  about  144  a.d.  The 
families  of  Dungarpur,  Sirohi,  and  Partdbgarh  are  offshoots  from  the  same 
line.  No  State  in  India  made  a  more  courageous  or  more  prolonged 
resistance  to  the  Muhammadans.  It  is  the  boast  of  the  family  that 
they  never  gave  a  daughter  in  marriage  to  any  of  the  Muhammadan 
Emperors.  They  belong  to  the  Sesodia  sept  of  the  great  Gehlot  clan, 
often  called '  the  noblest  of  the  Rdjputs.'  The  foundation  of  the  Gehlot 
dynasty  in  Rdjputdna  was  effected  by  Bappa  Rdwal,  who  is  said  to  have 
established  himself  in  Chittor  and  Mewdr  in  728  a.d.  It  was  by  this 
prince  that  Muhammad  Kdsim,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Khdlif  Wdlid,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  defeated  upon  his  advance  to  Chittor  after  the 
conquest  of  Sind ;  but  the  story  of  the  advance  of  the  Sind  Arabs  into 
Central  India  is  of  dubious  authenticity.  Between  Bappa  and  the 
accession  of  Samarsi  to  the  throne  of  Uddipur,  a  period  somewhat 
exceeding  four  centuries  intervened.  In  1193,  the  sovereignty  of 
Chittor  was  given  to  the  younger  branch ;  the  elder  having  been  expelled, 
fled  to  the  wilds,  founded  the  city  of  Dungarpur,  and  became  the 
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ancestor  of  the  ruling  family  of  that  State.  In  1201,  Rahup  was  in 
possession  of  Chittor.  He  changed  the  title  of  his  family  and  tribe  from 
the  clan  name  of  Gehlot  to  the  subdivisional  name  of  Sesodia ;  and 
that  of  its  prince  from  Riwal  to  Rinl  During  the  next  fifty  years, 
from  Rahup  to  Lakumsi,  nine  princes  of  Chittor  were  installed  In 
the  rule  of  this  last-named  prince  (1275  to  1290  A.D.),  Ali-ud-din 
besieged  Chittor^  and  in  1303  a. d^  the  imperial  forces  captured  and 
sacked  it  k  was,  however,  almost  immediately  afterwards  recovered  by 
Hamir,  who  then  ruled  in  Mewdr.  The  chroniclers  of  Mewir,  quoted 
by  Tod  {Annais  of  Rdjdsthdn\  dwell  with  pride  on  the  exploits  of  the 
great  Rdnd  Hamfr.  According  to  these,  he  is  said  to  have  marched  to 
meet  Mahmiid,  who  was  advancing  to  recover  his  lost  possessions,  to 
have  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  the  Emperor,  and  not  to  have 
liberated  him  till  he  had  agreed  to  the  surrender  of  Aj  mere,  Rinthambor, 
Nagar,  and  other  towns.  He  is  also  reported  to  have  received  homage 
from  the  princes  of  Mirwir,  Jiipur,  Bundi,  and  Gwalior,  and  to  have 
rendered  the  power  of  Udiipur  as  solid  and  extensive  as  it  had  been 
before  the  Musalmdn  occupation  of  Hindustan.  From  the  death  of 
Hamir,  for  a  century  and  a  half  the  arms  of  Mew^  were  successful,  until 
the  reign  of  Sanga,  the  competitor  of  Bdbar,  when  Mewir  had  reached  the 
summit  of  its  prosperity.  Its  boundaries  were  then  the  Pfla-khil  ('yellow 
rivulet '),  near  Biana,  on  the  north ;  the  Sind  river  on  the  east ;  Milwd  on 
the  south ;  and  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  hills  on  the  west :  thus  either 
ruling  directly  or  exercising  overlordship  in  the  major  part  of  Rij- 
putdna. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Udiipur  at  the  date  of  the  Emperor 
Bdbar's  invasioa  The  Tartar  prince  having  defeated  Ibrahim  Lodi, 
and  secured  Agra  and  Delhi,  turned  liis  arms  against  Rind  Sanga  of 
Chittor.  Sanga  marched  towards  Agra;  the  opposing  forces  met  near 
Kanua ;  and  a  successful  attack  by  the  Rijput  troops  on  the  Tartar 
advance  guard  forced  the  Muhammadans,  for  their  own  security,  to 
throw  up  entrenchments,  in  which  Bibar  was  blockaded  for  about  a 
fortnight  But  on  the  15th  of  March  1527,  Bdbar  drew  up  his  army 
in  front  of  the  entrenchments.  A  desperate  conflict  ensued  for  several 
hours,  in  which  the  Musalmdns  ultimately  obtained  a  decisive  victory. 
Rind  Sanga  retired  with  the  wreck  of  his  gallant  army  towards  the  hills, 
resolved  never  to  enter  his  capital  except  in  triumph.  He  did  not  long 
survive  his  defeat;  and  was  succeeded  in  1530  by  his  son  Rini  Ratnd, 
who  ruled  five  years,  and  lost  his  life  in  a  personal  encounter  with  the 
prince  of  Btlndi.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Vikramdditya.  This 
prince,  by  his  haughty  demeanour,  alienated  the  attachment  of  his 
vassals.  Bahddur,  the  Sultdn  of  Guzerat,  taking  advantage  of  their 
disaffection,  invaded  Mewdr,  defeated  the  Rdnd,  and  laid  siege  to 
Chittor.     This  sacred  fortress  was  long  and  bravely  defended,  and 
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when  further  opposition  became  vain,  1300  females  were  immolated ; 
then  throwing  open  the  gates,  the  survivors  of  the  devoted  garrison 
rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and  sold  their  lives  at  the  highest  price.  The 
advance  of  Humiyiln,  son  of  Bdbar,  compelled  Bahddur  to  retire 
towards  Guzerat  Kind  Vikramdditya  was  then  restored  to  his  capital, 
but  was  shortly  after  deposed  and  put  to  death  by  his  nobles. 

After  a  short  usurpation  by  Banbir,  a  spurious  member  of  the  family, 
the  throne  of  Mewdr  was  occupied  by  Rind  Uddi  Sinh,  the  youngest 
son  of  Rdnd  Sanga.  During  his  rule  in  1568,  Chittor  was  taken  by  the 
Emperor  Akbar,  with  great  slaughter.  On  the  loss  of  his  capital,  the 
Rdnd  retired  to  the*  valley  of  the  Girwa  in  the  Aravalli  hills,  where  he 
founded  the  city  of  Uddipur,  henceforth  the  capital  of  Mewdr.  Uddi  Sinh 
survived  the  loss  of  Chittor  only  four  years ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Partdb,  who  disdained  submission  to  the  conqueror.  After 
sustaining  repeated  defeats,  Partdb  fled  into  the  deserts  towards  Sind 
Fortune  suddenly  tumed  in  his  favour.  By  the  help  of  some  money 
supplied  by  his  minister,  he  collected  his  straggling  adherents,  surprised 
and  cut  to  pieces  the  imperial  forces  at  Dewair,  and  followed  up  his 
advantage  with  sQch  celerity  and  energy,  that  in  a  short  campaign  he 
recovered  nearly  all  Mewdr,  of  which  he  retained  undisturbed  posses- 
sion until  his  death.  Partdb  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Umra,  who 
enjoyed  tranquillity  during  the  remainder  of  Akbar's  reign.  But  Akbar's 
successor,  Jahdngir,  determined  Upon  the  entire  subjugation  of  Mewdr. 
In  prosecuting  this  design,  he  was  twice  defeated  by  Rdnd  Umra. 

Alarmed  at  these  defeats,  Jahdngir  tried  the  experiment  of  setting  up 
Sugra,  the  brother  of  the  late  Rdnd  Partdb,  in  opposition  to  his  nephew 
Umra.  After  seven  years,  Sugra^  ashamed  of  his  own  apostasy  from 
the  national  cause,  put  Rdnd  Umra  in  possession  of  the  ancient  capital. 
On  this,  Jahdngir  equipped  an  -overwhelming  force  to  crush  the  Rdnd. 
This  army,  which  was  commanded  by  Parwiz,  the  Emperor's  son,  was 
entangled  in  the  pass  of  Khamnor,  and  suffered  a  complete  defeat. 
Jahdngir  then  despatched  Mahdbat  Khdn,  the  ablest  of  his  generals,  to 
take  command  of  the  army.  Mahdbat's  success  falling  far  short  of  the 
Emperor's  expectations^  he  removed  the  imperial  camp  to  Ajmere,  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  em- 
ployed against  the  Rdnd.  The  army  was,  however,  really  commanded 
by  his  son  Sultdn  Khurram,  afterwards  Shdh  Jahdn.  Although  the 
Rdjputs  had  generally  been  successful  in  battle,  yet  their  diminished 
numbers  rendered  further  opposition  to  the  colossal  power  of  the  empire 
hopeless.  In  this  state  of  things,  Rdnd  Umra  made  his  submission  to 
the  Emperor  in  1613.  He  was  magnanimously  received  by  Jahdngir, 
who  lavished  honours  and  distinctions  upon  him  and  his  son  Karran 
Sinh.  Rdnd  Umra's  proud  spirit  could  not  brook  dependence,  how- 
ever disguised ;  and  in  1621,  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Karran, 
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who  died  in  1628,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jagat  Sinh,  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Rij  Sinh  in  1654.  Shdh  Jahin's  mother  having 
been  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Jdipur,  he  was  well  disposed  towards 
the  Rijputs,  who  enjoyed  peace  during  his  reign. 

Aurangzeb's  attempt  to  impose  a  capitation  tax  on  Hindus  was  suc- 
cessfully resisted  by  the  Kijputs,  who  defeated  the  imperial  armies  in 
several  sanguinary  conflicts.  An  accommodation  was,  however,  effected 
in  1681,  by  which  the  emperor  relinquished  the  odious  tax.  In  the 
same  year,  Rini  Rij  Sinh  died  of  his  wounds,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Jdi  Sinh,  who  ruled  in  peace  twenty  years.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Umra,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  quarrels  between 
the  sons  of  Aurangzeb.  Intolerance  had  rendered  the  Emperor 
obnoxious  to  the  Rijputs,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  a  confederacy  by 
the  rulers  of  Mdrwdr,  Mewdr,  and  Jiipur  (Amber),  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  off  Muhammadan  supremacy.  In  17 13,  during  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Famikh  Siyyar,  the  confederates  commenced  their  opera- 
tions, by  expelling  the  Mughal  officers  and  razing  the  mosques  which  had 
been  erected  upon  the  sites  of  Hindu  temples.  This  triple  confederacy 
was  but  of  short  duration.  Ajit,  Rijd  of  Mirwdr,  made  separate  terms 
with  the  Emperor,  to  whom  he  gave  a  daughter  in  marriage ;  and  Rdni 
Umra  soon  afterwards  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor,  which, 
though  it  admitted  subordination,  was  in  all  other  respects  favourable. 
Umra  died  in  1716,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sangram  Sinh,  in  whose 
time  the  power  of  the  Mughal  Empire  rapidly  declined,  and  the  Mar- 
hattds  began  to  overrun  Central  India.  Sangram  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Jagat  Sinh  11.  The  Emperor  having  ceded  the  chauih  (or  one-fourth 
of  the  revenue)  to  the  Marhattis,  who  were  already  in  possession  of 
Milwd  and  Guzerat,  they  exacted  it  from  the  States  of  Rdjputdna  as 
being  dependencies  of  the  Empire.  In  1736,  Peshwd  Biji  Rdo  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Rdnd,  by  which  the  latter  was  compelled  to 
pay  chauth  to  the  amount  of  ;;f  16,000. 

The  Uddipur  family  refused  to  intermarry  with  Rijput  families  who 
had  given  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  Mughal  Emperors.  This  refusal 
was  keenly  felt  by  the  other  Rijputs.  The  re-admission  to  the  honour  of 
matrimonial  connection  with  the  Udiipur  family  was  always  stipulated 
in  the  coalitions  formed  by  the  Rijput  chiefs  against  the  Mughals ;  and 
it  was  further  agreed  that  the  sons  of  Udiipur  princesses  should  succeed 
the  father  in  preference  to  elder  sons  by  other  mothers.  This  led  to 
family  dissensions,  which  the  Marhattds  artfully  turned  to  their  own 
advantage.  On  the  death  of  Sawal  Jii  Sinh  of  Jdipur  in  1 743,  his  eldest 
son,  Asuri  Sinh,  was  proclaimed  Rajd ;  but  a  strong  party  supported  the 
claim  of  Madhu  Sinh,  a  younger  son  by  the  sister  of  the  Rind  of  Udii- 
pur,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  his  nephew,  while  Asuri  Sinh  obtained 
^sistance  from  Sindhia.     In  an  engagement  which  took  place  in  1 747, 
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the  Rina  was  defeated.  He  then  called  in  the  aid  of  Holkar,  under  an 
engagement  to  pay  him  ;;^  640,000  on  the  deposition  of  Asuri  Sinh.  A 
dose  of  poison  gave  Madhu  Sinh  the  throne,  and  Holkar  the  money. 
Rini  Jagat  Sinh  died  in  1752,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Partdb 
Sinh,  during  whose  short  rule  of  three  years  Mewdr  was  plundered  by 
the  Marhattds. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Rdnd  Rdj  Sinh,  who  ruled  seven 
years,  during  which  the  ravages  and  exactions  of  the  Marhattas 
continued.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  Rind  Ursi  in  1762. 
This  Rind  made  himself  unpopular  with  most  of  his  chiefs,  who 
formed  a  party  to  depose  him  and  to  set  up  a  youth  named  Ratnd  Sinh, 
alleged  to  be  a  posthumous  son  of  the  late  Rdnd.  A  civil  war  ensued. 
Both  parties  applied  for  assistance  to  the  Marhattds,  who  were  ever 
ready  to  act  as  armed  arbitrators.  Sindhia  took  the  part  of  the  pretender. 
In  a  severe  battle  fought  near  Ujjain  about  1768,  the  Rdnd  was  defeated. 
Sindhia  laid  siege  to  Uddipur,  which  would  have  fallen,  but  for  the 
talent  and  energy  of  the  Diwdn,  Umra  Chand  Barwd.  After  a  pro- 
tracted siege,  Sindhia  agreed  to  abandon  the  pretender  on  the  payment 
of  ;^7oo,ooo.  After  the  treaty  had  been  signed,  Sindhia,  believing  he 
could  dictate  his  terms,  demanded  20  Idkhs  (;^2oo,ooo)  more.  Umra 
indignantly  tore  up  the  treaty,  and  sent  the  fragments  with  defiance  to 
Sindhia,  who,  alarmed  at  the  resolute  spirit  thus  evinced  by  the  garrison, 
made  overtures  for  a  renewal  of  negotiations.  Umra  replied  that  he 
must  deduct  from  the  original  terms  the  expense  that  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  bad  faith  of  the  Marhattds.  At  length,  Sindhia  accepted 
^635,000,  of  which  ;;^33o,ooo  was  paid,  and  the  Districts  of  Jawad 
Jiram,  Nimach,  and  Marwun  were  mortgaged  for  the  remainder.  These 
lands  have  never  been  recovered  by  Mewdr.  Marwun  was  made  over 
to  Holkar,  who  in  1771  extorted  from  the  Rdnd  the  surrender  of  the 
District  of  Nimbhera.  The  Province  of  Godwar  was  about  the  same 
time  granted  on  feudal  tenure  to  Jodhpur,  and  lost  to  Mewdr. 

Rdnd  Ursi  was  murdered  by  the  heir-apparent  of  Biindi  while  on 
a  hunting  excursion.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Rdnd  Hamir, 
a  minor.  His  mother's  ambition  for  power,  and  the  feuds  among 
the  chiefs,  had  well-nigh  dissolved  the  Government  Regardless  of 
previous  experience,  the  Rdnf-mother  in  1775  invited  the  aid  of  Sindhia 
to  reduce  the  Begun  chief,  who  had  revolted  and  usurped  State  lands. 
Sindhia  exacted  for  his  own  benefit  a  fine  of  ;^i  20,000  from  the  refrac- 
tory chiefs,  and  took  possession  of  the  Districts  of  Ratangarh,  Kheri, 
and  Singoli,  and  made  over  those  of  Irmia,  Jdth,  Bichor,  and  Naddo- 
may  to  Holkar.  Up  to  this  period,  the  Marhattds  had  extorted  from 
Mewdr  ;^i,8io,ooo,  and  territory  to  the  annual  value  of  ;£'28o,ooo. 
In  1778,  the  young  Rdnd  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Bhim  Sinh.    The  commencement  of  his  rule  was  marked  by  sanguinary 
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feuds  among  his  chiefs,  which  rendered  the  country  an  easy  prey  to  the 
insatiable'  rapacity  of  the  Marhattds,  who  for  their  own  aggrandize- 
ment identified  themselves  with  all  parties  by  turns.  Mewir  was 
devastated  alternately  by  Sindhia  and  Holkar,  until  it  was  rendered 
almost  desolate. 

The  suit  of  the  Rijd  of  Jaipur  for  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Kishna 
Kaur  of  Udiipur,  had  been  favourably  received  by  her  father.  But 
Rdjd  Mdn  Sinh  of  Mirwir  also  advanced  pretensions  to  the  lady,  on 
the  plea  that  she  had  been  betrothed  to  his  predecessor,  and  that  the 
engagement  was  with  the  State  and  not  the  individual  ruler.  This  led 
to  a  ruinous  war  between  Mdrwir  and  Jiipur.  The  minister  of  Udaipur 
was  induced  to  advise  the  Rdni  to  sacrifice  his  daughter  to  the  peace 
of  Rdjputdna.  The  father  at  last  yielded,  and  poison  was  administered 
to  the  ill-fated  princess.  From  this  time,  1806  to  181 7,  Mewdr  con- 
tinued to  be  ravaged  by  Marhattds,  and  by  the  Pindhiri  leader  Amir 
Khdn.  On  the  suppression  in  181 7  of  the  predatory  system  which  had 
prevailed  in  Central  India,  it  was  resolved,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent its  revival,  to  extend  British  influence  and  protection  over  the 
States  of  Rljputiina.  The  chiefs  were  accordingly  invited  to  ally  them- 
selves with  the  British  Government,  on  the  basis  of  acknowledging  its 
supremacy  and  paying  a  certain  tribute  in  return  for  external  protection 
and  internal  independence.  The  Rind  of  Udiipur  eagerly  embraced 
the  invitation,  and  signed  a  treaty  accordingly. 

Mahdrdnd  Bhfm  Sinh  died  in  1828,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only 
son,  Jowdn  Sinh,  who  died  in  1838,  leaving  no  issue,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Sardir  Sinh,  chief  of  Bagor,  the  nearest  heir  to  the  family.  He  died 
in  1842,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  and  adopted  brother, 
Mahirini  Surup  Sinh,  who  was  succeeded  in  1861  by  his  great  nephew, 
Sambhu  Sinh.  The  latter,  dying  in  1874,  was  succeeded  by  Sujan 
Sinh,  the  present  Mahdrind,  who  was  bom  in  1858. 

The  District  of  Mhairwdra,  inhabited  by  predatory  tribes,  and  belong- 
ing partly  to  Uddipur,  partly  to  Jodhpur,  and  partly  to  the  British 
Government  in  virtue  of  its  possession  of  Ajmere,  was  occupied  by  a 
British  force  in  182 1.  With  a  view  to  the  pacification  and  improvement 
of  the  country,  it  was  taken  under  British  administration,  and  a  local 
corps  was  raised  from  the  Bhils,  towards  the  maintenance  of  which  the 
State  of  Uddipur  contributes  ;^5ooo  yearly.  In  addition,  tribute  is 
paid  to  the  British  Government  of  ;^2o,ooo.  The  total  gross  revenue 
of  the  State  was  estimated  in  1875  at  about  ;^Sio,ooo,  of  which  about 
^190,000  is  enjoyed  by  the  subordinate  chiefs,  subject  to  the  payment 
of  chatund  or  contribution  towards  the  expenditure  and  requirements  of 
the  State.  Deducting  these  alienations  and  the  religious  endowments, 
British  tribute,  etc,  there  remains  to  the  State  about  ;^i 80,000. 

A  road  connecting  the  military  station  of  Nasirdbdd  and  Nimach 
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passes  through  the  State.  From  the  city  of  Udiipur,  a  metalled  road 
runs  in  the  direction  of  Nimach,  and  a  link-line  to  Nimbhera.  A  fair- 
weather  road  has  also  been  made  from  Uddipur  city  to  the  Dasuri  Pass 
through  the  Aravalli  range.  Prior  to  the  construction  of  this  pass,  the 
Aravallis  formed  an  almost  impassable  barrier  to  all  wheeled  carriages 
from  Barh  near  Ajmere  to  the  south  of  Sirohi,  a  distance  of  upwards  of 
250  miles.  The  Nimach  State  Railway  on  the  metre  gauge,  connecting 
Indore  and  Nimach  with  Nasfrdbdd,  will  pass  through  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  State.  At  Uddipur  city,  there  is  a  school  which  in  1875  was 
attended  by  538  boys  and  30  girls.  The  English,  Hindf,  Persian,  and 
Urdu  languages  are  taught  in  different  classes.  There  are  also  dispen- 
saries at  Udiipur,  and  vaccination  is  being  gradually  introduced. 

The  military  force  of  the  State  consists  of  263  guns  of  all  calibre 
(including  all  the  old  guns  in  the  forts),  1338  artillerymen,  6240  cavalry, 
and  13,900  infantry.  The  Mahirdni  of  Uddipur  is  entitled  to  a  salute 
of  19  gunsy  but  the  present  ruler  has  been  granted  a  personal  salute 
of  21  guns. 

Ud&ipnr  {Oodeypore). — Capital  of  the  Native  State  of  Mewdr  or 
Udiipur  in  Rijputdna;  situated  in  laL  24'  35'  19"  N.,  and  long.  73' 
43'  23'  E.  The  site  of  Udiipur  (*  The  City  of  the  Sunrise  %  with  its 
palace  placed  on  a  low  ridge  overlooking  a  romantic  lake,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  picturesque  in  India.  To  this  place,  after  the 
capture  of  Chittor  by  Akbar  in  1568  a.  d.,  the  Mahir^[ni  Udii  Sinh  of 
Mewir  repaired,  and  built  himself  a  refuge  among  the  mountains ;  and 
shortly  a  city  sprang  up,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name.  In  1577, 
in  the  time  of  the  famous  Mahirini  Partib  Sinh,  Udiipur  was  for  a  time 
occupied  by  the  Mughal  troops  of  Akbar  under  Mahibat  Khin ;  but 
Partib  regained  possession  of  his  capital  in  1586.  In  1769,  the  city 
was  besieged  by  the  Marhattis  under  Madhuji  Sindhia ;  and  was  only 
saved  from  capture  by  the  vigour  of  the  diwdn^  Umra  Chind  Barwi, 
and  by  the  cession  of  some  important  tracts  of  territory. 

The  royal  palace  at  Udiipur  is  thus  described  by  Tod  {Annals  of 
Rdjdsthdn\  vol.  i.  pp.  406, 407 :  *  The  palace  is  a  most  imposing  pile,  of 
a  regular  form,  built  of  granite  and  marble,  rising  at  least  100  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  flanked  with  octagonal  towers,  crowned  with  cupolas. 
Although  built  at  various  periods,  uniformity  of  design  has  been  very 
well  preserved ;  nor  is  there  in  the  East  a  more  striking  or  majestic 
structure.  It  stands  upon  the  very  crest  of  a  ridge  running  parallel  to, 
but  considerably  elevated  above,  the  margin  of  the  lake.  The  terrace 
which  is  at  the  east  and  chief  front  of  the  palace  extends  throughout  its 
lengthy  and  is  supported  by  a  triple  row  of  arches  from  the  declivity  of 
the  ridge.  The  height  of  this  arcaded  wall  is  full  50  feet ;  and  although 
all  is  hollow  beneath,  yet  so  admirably  is  it  constructed,  that  an  entire 
range  of  stables  is  built  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  terrace,  on  which 
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the  whole  personal  force  of  the  Rind,  elephants,  horse,  and  foot,  are 
often  assembled  From  this  terrace  the  city  and  the  valley  lie  before 
the  spectator,  whose  vision  is  bounded  only  by  the  hills  shutting  out 
the  plains ;  while  from  the  summit  of  the  palace  nothing  obstructs  its 
range  over  lake  and  mountain.'  The  great  lake,  close  to  the  city  on 
the  west,  was  constructed  by  Udii  Sinh ;  it  is  about  5  miles  in  circum- 
ference. There  is  also  another  smaller  one,  6  miles  west  of  it  Udii- 
pur  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  2064  feet  above  sea  level. 

UcUdpur.  —  Native  State  in  Chutii  Nigpur,  Bengal,  under  the 
political  superintendence  of  the  Commissioner  of  Chutii  Nigpur  and 
the  Bengal  Government;  lies  between  22*  3'  30*  and  22"  47'  n.  lat., 
and  between  83**  4'  30*  and  83°  49'  30"  e.  long.  Udiipur  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Sarguji ;  on  the  east  by  the  British  District  of  Raigarh 
in  the  Central  Provinces,  and  the  State  of  Jashpur ;  on  the  south  by 
Raigarh ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  District  of  Bilispur.  It  contains  an 
area  of  105 1  square  miles,  and  a  population  (1872)  of  27,708  souls. 
The  chief  geological  formation  is  a  coarse  carboniferous  sand- 
stone. Gold  and  iron  are  found  in  small  quantities ;  and  within  the 
boundaries  of  Udiipur  lies  a  portion  of  one  of  the  most  extensive 
coal-fields  in  India,  but  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  work  it. 
The  only  hill  of  any  size  in  the  State  is  Lotta  (2098  feet).  The  river 
Mand  rises  near  Girsa  in  Sarguji,  and,  receiving  the  drainage  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Miinpit  plateau  in  that  State,  flows  through  Udii- 
pur in  a  winding  course  towards  the  south-west,  and  joins  the  Mahinadi 
in  Raigarh.  It  is  not  navigable  within  the  limits  of  Udiipur.  This 
State,  with  the  rest  of  the  Sarguji  group  of  States  in  Chutii  Ndgpur,  was 
ceded  to  the  British  Government  by  the  provisional  agreement  con- 
cluded with  Madhujf  Bhonsli  (Api  Sihib)  in  1818,  having  formerly 
been  an  appanage  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  ruling  family  in  Sarguji. 
In  1852,  the  State  escheated  to  Government  At  the  time  of  the  Mutiny 
in  1857,  the  former  chief  and  his  brother  (who  had  been  convicted 
of  manslaughter  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment)  made  their  way  back 
to  Udiipur,  and  established  a  short-lived  rule.  In  1859,  the  survivor 
of  the  two  brothers  was  captured,  convicted  of  murder  and  rebellion, 
and  transported  for  life  to  the  Andaman  Islands.  Subsequently,  in 
i860,  the  State  was  conferred  on  a  brother  of  the  Riji  of  Sarguji,  who 
had  done  good  service  to  the  Government  during  the  Mutiny.  He 
pays  a  tribute  of  ;^53,  6s.  8d.,  and  is  also  charged  with  some  allowances 
to  members  of  the  former  ruling  family.  He  is  bound  to  furnish, 
when  so  required,  a  contingent  for  military  service.  The  chief  town  or 
village  of  Udiipur  is  Ribkob,  situated  on  a  picturesque  bend  of  the 
Mind  river,  near  the  centre  of  the  State.  On  the  summit  of  the  cliff 
which  here  rises  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  Shihpur  or  Siipur, 
the  old  castle  of  the  Rijis  of  Udiipur,  built  in  an  almost  impregnable 
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position,  at  a  height  of  150  feet  above  the  stream.  There  are  at 
Ribkob  a  police  station  and  a  jail,  maintained  by  the  Rijd ;  also  a 
large  granary.  Periodical  markets  are  held  here,  and  at  Dorki,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mdnd,  24  miles  south  of  Rdbkob.  The  chief  exports 
of  the  State  are  lac  (said  to  amount  to  2000  tnaunds  annually),  cotton, 
resin,  oil-seeds,  rice,  wild  arrowroot,  iron,  and  a  small  quantity  of  gold 
The  land  tenure  in  villages  under  the  direct  management  of  the  Riji 
is  on  the  gdontid  system,  see  Gangpur.  The  police  organization  of  the 
State  is  purely  indigenous,  and  is  for  the  most  part  worked  by  the 
ijond  jdgirddrs  as  a  part  of  the  service  by  which  they  hold  Xhmjdgirs. 
Ud&ipur. — Subdivision  of  Hill  Tipperah  State,  Bengal ;  formed  in 

1874-75- 
Ud&ipur. — Headquarters  of  the  Subdivision  of  the  same  name  in  Hill 

Tipperah  State,  Bengal;  situated  in  lat.  23^  31'  25"  n.,  and  long.  91"* 
31'  10"  K,  on  the  south  or  left  bank  of  the  Gumti,  a  few  miles  lower 
down  the  river  than  Old  Uddipur  (vide  infra),  the  former  capital  of  the 
State,  and  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Rdjds,  which  is  now  deserted 
and  overgrown  by  dense  jungle.  Uddipur  contains  few  houses  besides 
those  of  the  guard  It  is  a  mart  for  large  quantities  of  cotton,  timber, 
and  bamboos,  which  are  brought  down  from  the  hills  by  the  wild 
tribes  and  bartered  for  tobacco,  salt,  and  dried  fish.  The  name  Tripuri 
or  Tipperah  was  probably  given  to  this  tract  of  country  in  honour  of  the 
temple  at  Ud^pur,  of  which  remains  still  exist  It  ranks  as  the  second 
tirtha^  or  sacred  shrine,  in  this  part  of  Bengal,  and  was  dedicated  either 
to  Tripuradana,  'the  sun-god,'  or  to  Tripureswarf,  'the  mistress  of 
the  three  worlds.'  The  temple  is  visited  annually  by  thousands  of 
pilgrims. 

UcULipnr,  Old — Ruined  town  in  Hill  Tipperah  State,  Bengal,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Rijd  Uddi  Mdnikya,  who  reigned  over  this  part  of 
the  country  in  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  century;  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Gumti  river,  a  few  miles  above  the  modem  village  of 
Udaipur.  The  palace  and  all  the  buildings  connected  with  it  have 
long  been  deserted,  and  are  now  overgrown  by  dense  forest  jungle, 
the  wall  which  apparently  once  encircled  the  Riji's  residence  being 
traced  with  difficulty  amidst  the  profusion  of  vegetation.  Within  the 
enclosing  wall,  there  are  still  many  houses  in  excellent  preservation. 
Others  again  are  fast  falling  to  the  ground,  but  enough  remains  to  show 
their  former  strength,  and  the  care  with  which  they  were  constructed. 
The  waUs  are  rarely  less  than  4  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  floors  of  most 
of  the  buildings  are  raised  high  above  the  ground ;  the  brick  foundation 
in  one  case  having  an  elevation  of  about  10  feet  There  is  one  two- 
storied  building,  with  large  doorways  on  each  side  of  the  upper  storey, 
and  on  three  sides  of  the  lower  storey.  The  doorwa3rs  are  arched,  and 
the  neat  and  simple  carving  above  them  has  been  almost  unaffected  by 
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the  length  of  time  that  the  place  has  been  deserted.  Near  this  house 
are  some  large  brick  buildings,  apparently  monuments  erected  to  the 
memory  of  deceased  Eijds  or  Rinis.  On  the  ground  outside  one  of 
the  buildings  in  the  enclosure  is  an  iron  cannon,  8  feet  in  length,  but 
how  it  came  there  is  not  known.  Every  person  who  visits  the  spot 
makes  an  obeisance  before  the  gun,  and  places  on  the  top  a  leaf  or 
branch,  in  the  belief  that  if  his  offering  be  accepted,  it  will  be  miracu- 
lously removed  from  the  position  in  which  he  placed  it,  and  covered  by 
the  gun.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  ruins  of  the  palace  is  a  Sivaite 
temple,  to  which  pilgrimages  are  still  made  by  devout  Hindus.  Close 
to  the  temple  are  several  small  buildings,  with  square  blocks  of  white 
stone  sunk  above  the  doorways,  with  Bengali  inscriptions.  Hard  by  is 
an  enormous  tank  full  of  clear  water,  and  abounding  in  fish.  Thick 
forest  trees  have  now  grown  up  on  its  banks,  and  give  it  the  appearance 
of  a  huge  oval-shaped  lake  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  impenetrable 
jungle. 

UcULipnr  Ohhota. — State  and  town  in  the  Province  of  Gujrit,  Bom- 
bay.— Su  Chhota  Udaipur. 

ndaiyArpilaiyaHL — Town  in  TrichinopoK  District,  Madras.  Lat 
11°  ii'  2o"  N.,  long*  79°  20*  E. ;  pop.  (1871X  5879,  inhabiting  877 
houses.    An  agricultural  and  market  town. 

ndalgnrl — Vilkige  in  the  north-west  of  Danrang  District,  Assam,  near 
the  Bhutin  frontier,  at  which  an  annual  fair  is  held  for  trade  with  the 
neighbouring  hill  tribes.  The  fair  lasts  for  three  or  four  weeks,  during 
which  time  the  Bhutid  chiefs  come  down  to  Tezpur  to  receive  their 
stipulated  presents*  In  1875,  ^'  ^^  estimated  that  the  Bhuti^  sold 
goods  to  the  value  of  ;;^5042,  chiefly  ponies,  blankets,  salt,  and  wax  ; 
and  took  away  goods  valued  at  ^2571,  principally  rice,  cotton  cloth, 
and  brass-ware. 

XJdamalpet.  —  Chief  town  of  the  Udtmalpet  tdluky  Coimbatore 
District,  Madras,  with  the  usual  coiuts.  Lat  10*  35'  40"  n.,  long. 
77*  17'  15"  E.;  pop.  (1871),  5808,  inhabiting  1065  houses.  Staging 
bungalow. 

UcUffband.  —  Village  in  North  Cichdr,  Assam,  where  there  is  a 
bdzdr  frequented  by  the  Ndgds  and  other  hill  tribes,  who  bring  down 
caoutchouc,  cotton,  and  beeswax  to  barter  for  salt  and  hardware. 

UdiyagirL — Sandstone  hill  in  Puri  District,  Bengal ;  rises  abruptly 
out  of  the  jungle,  and  is  separated  from  Khandgiri  by  a  narrow  goige. 
Both  these  peaks  are  honeycombed  with  caves  and  temples  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock.  One  cave  at  Udiyagiri  has  been  known  from  time 
immemorial  as  the  Tiger  Cave.  It  stands  out  from  the  hill  in  the  form 
of  a  monstrous  wild  beast's  jaw,  with  nose  and  eyes  above,  and  the 
teeth  overhanging  the  entrance  to  the  cell.  This  Buddhist  cave-dwelling 
perhaps  dates  from  300  b.c. 
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1. — Village  and  hill  in  Nellore  District,  Madras.  Lat.  14° 
52'  N.,  long.  79°  19'  E. ;  pop.  (1871),  3252,  inhabiting  801  houses.  The 
hill,  which  was  once  strongly  fortified,  is  quite  isolated,  being  8  miles 
from  the  main  chain  of  the  Eastern  Ghdt^ ;  3079  feet  above  sea  level 
Udiyagiri  was  formerly  a  place  of  importance,  and  the  capital  of  a  small 
kingdom,  founded  by  Langula  Gajapati  in  the  14th  century,  one  of  whose 
descendants  was  defeated  by  Krishna  Kiya  in  1509.  From  that  date 
it  was  held  by  semi-independent  chiefs,  who  repeatedly  rebelled  against 
the  central  authority  at  Golconda.  It  afterwards  became  ^jdgir  under 
the  Nawib  of  Arcot.  The  last  jdgirddr  was  deprived  of  his  estate  in 
1840  by  the  Ea^t  India  Company^  on  a  charge  of  treason.  The  ruins 
of  several  Hindu  temples  still  remain,  but  all  trace  of  fortification  on 
the  hill  has  disa]^ared. 

Uddhinpiir. — Market  village  in  Bardw^  District,  Bengal ;  situated 
on  the  bank  of  the  Bhigirathi,  in  lat.  23"*  41'  10"  n.,  and  long.  88*" 
1 1'  E.     Ferry  across  the  river. 

UdhatlAl^  {Oadeynuilah),--V\iL\a%t  in  the  Sant^  Parganis  District, 
Bengal ;  situated  in  lat.  24'  59'  30"  n.,  and  long.  87°  53'  15"  e.,  6  miles 
south  of  Rdjmahdl.  The  remains  of  entrenched  camps,  where  the 
army  of  the  Nawdb  Mfr  Kdsim  was  defeated  by  Major  Adams  in  1 763, 
may  still  be  seen  at  this  qpot 

Udipi. — Chief  town  of  a  tdluk  of  the  same  name  in  South  Kdnara 
District,  Madras;  situated  in  lat.  13°  20'  30"  n.,  and  long.  74" 
47'  E.  Pop.  (1871),  3857,  inhabiting  754  houses.  Udipi  ia  considered 
by  Hindus  to  be  the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  Kinarese  country, 
and  is  much  freqtiented  by  pilgrims  from  Mysore  (Maisdr).  There 
are  eight  tnaths  (Hindu  monasteries);  and  the  management  of  the 
temple,  which  is  very  ancient  and  largely  endowed,  is  held  by  the 
heads  of  these  maths  in  rotation^  for  two  years  each.  A  suburb  of 
Udipi,  Kalyinapur,  is  probably  the  Kalliena  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes 
(545  A.D.). 

ndnmalpetai — ^Town  in  Coimbatore  District,  Madras. — See  Uda- 

MALPET. 

Ughi. — Frontier  valley  in  Hazdia  District,  Punjab. — See  Agrore. 

UgtL — Town  in  Unao  District,  Oudh;  situated  on  level  ground, 
surrounded  by  orchards,  22  miles  from  Unao  town  and  5  from  Fatehpur 
ChaurisL  Founded  by  Rija  Ugarsen,  a  Panwdr  Kshattriya  of  Kanauj, 
whose  descendants  held  it  till  the  15th  century,  when  they  were  over- 
thrown in  a  war  with  Ibrdhfm  Sharki  of  Jaunpur.  The  Kurmfs  then 
took  possession  of  Ugil,  and  still  hold  it  Three  temples,  vernacular 
school,  and  remains  of  a  palace  and  court-house.  Annual  fair,  and  two 
weekly  markets.  Pop.  (1869),  4452,  namely,  4290  Hindus  and  162 
Musalmdns. 

Uja  {Unja). — Town  in  Baroda  State,  Guzerat.     Lat.  23*  48'  10"  n., 
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long.  72*  27'  E. ;  pop.  (1872),  8452.  This  town  is  probably  the  original 
seat  in  Guzerat  of  the  Kadwa  Kunbfs,  who  migrated  from  Mirwdr 
in  the  time  of  the  Rijput  kings.  The  Kadwa  Kunbis  now  constitute 
about  a  third  of  the  total  population. 

UJh&ni.  —  Town  in  Buddun  District,  North-Westem  Provinces; 
situated  in  lat.  28°  o'  25"  n.,  and  long.  79*  2'  20"  e.,  8  miles  south-west 
of  Buddun  town,  on  the  Etah  road  Pop.  (1872),  7656.  Well-built 
town,  good  market  Several  handsome  mosques,  and  a  mausoleum  of 
AbduUd  Khdn  (second  son  of  All  Muhammad  Khin),  who  held  the 
pargand^  and  had  tried  to  poison  Hifiz  Rahmat  Khdn.  Municipal 
revenue  in  1875-76,  £fi^2 ;  from  taxes,  ;;^346,  or  lojd  per  head  of 
population  within  municipal  limits. 

Ujjain  {Vjjaiyini), — ^Town  in  the  Native  State  of  Gwalior  (the 
dominions  of  the  Mahirdjd  Sindhia),  Mdlwd;  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Sipra,  in  lat  23'  11'  10"  n.,  and  long.  75*  51'  45"  e. 
Though  much  decayed,  Ujjain  is  still  a  large  and  populous  city,  with 
considerable  commerce;  its  chief  trade  consists  in  the  export  of 
opium,  and  the  import  of  European  goods  (especially  cotton  fieibrics). 

Ujjain  was  in  ancient  times  the  great  and  famous  capital  of  Mdlwd, 
one  of  the  seven  sacred  cities  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  spot  which  marked 
the  first  meridian  of  Hindu  geographers.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
seat  of  the  viceroyalty  of  the  famous  Asoka  during  the  reign  of  his 
father  at  Pdtaliputra  {circ,  263  ac),  but  is  best  known  in  history  as  the 
capital  of  Vikramdditya.  The  kingdom  of  Mdlwd  with  its  capital  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Muhammadan  kings  of  Delhi,  in  the  time  of 
Ald-uddfn  Khiljf  (1295-1317  A.D.);  and  in  1387  A.D.,  the  Musalmdn 
viceroy  asserted  his  independence.  The  Muhammadan  kingdom  of 
Mdlwd  lasted  till  153 1,  when  it  was  absorbed  into  the  kingdom  of 
Guzerat  by  Bahddur  Shdh ;  and  in  1571  A.D.,  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
India  was  conquered  by  Akbar,  and  once  more  annexed  to  the  Empire 
of  Delhi  The  neighbourhood  of  the  city  was,  in  1658,  the  scene  of 
the  decisive  battle  between  Aurangzeb  and  his  brothier  Dara.  In  1792, 
Ujjain  was  taken  and  burnt  by  Holkar ;  but  subsequently  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  rival,  Sindhia,  whose  capital  it  remained  until  1810,  when 
Daulat  Rdo  Sindhia  removed  his  residence  to  Gwalior. 

Thornton  states  that  the  modem  city  of  Ujjain  is  of  oblong  outline, 
6  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  with  round 
towers.  The  principal  bdzdr  is  a  spacious  street,  with  houses  of  X:?;o 
storeys,  4  mosques,  and  many  Hindu  temples,  also  a  palace  of 
Sindhia.  Near  the  palace  is  an  ancient  gateway,  said  to  have  been 
part  of  King  Vikramdditya's  fort.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  city  is 
the  observatory  erected  by  Jdi  Sinh,  Mahdrajd  of  Jdipur,  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Muhammad  Shih;  the  remarkable  results  of  the 
astronomical  observations  of  this  learned  prince  at  Ujjain,  Delhi,  Jdipur, 
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Benares,  and  Mathuii  were  formulated  in  a  set  of  tables  noticed  by 
Tod  {^Annals  of  Rdjdsthdn^  voL  ii.  p.  329).  The  modem  city  of  Ujjain 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an  almost  uninterrupted  belt  of  groves 
and  gardens.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  situated  about  a  mile 
to  the  northward. 

Uk-kaa  {Ook-kan). — Revenue  circle  in  the  Hlaing  township  of 
Rangoon  District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma  It  is  traversed  from 
south  to  north  by  the  Irawadi  (Irrawaddy)  Valley  State  Railway,  with  a 
station  at  Pouk-kiin,  about  2  miles  east  of  Uk-kan  village.  On  the 
east,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pegu  Yomas,  the  country  is  hilly  and  forest- 
clad,  producing  teak  and  other  valuable  timber.  The  banks  of  the 
Hlaing  river,  forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  circle,  are  slightly 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  lands,  and  during  the  rains  a 
small  tract  on  the  east  is  converted  into  an  uncultivable  swamp.  The 
other  river  of  the  township  is  the  Uk-kan.  Pop.  (1878),  7109; 
revenue,  ;^29S8. 

Uk-kan. — River  in  the  Uk-kan  township,  Rangoon  District,  Pegu 
Division,  British  Burma  Rises  in  the  Pegu  Yoma  range,  and  falls  into 
the  Hlaing  at  Pyeng-ma-gtin.  A  narrow  stream,  but  navigable  during 
the  rains  by  large  boats  as  far  as  Uk-kan  village.  Large  quantities  of 
teak  and  other  timber  are  floated  down  the  stream  into  the  Hlaing. 

Uk-kan. — ^Village  in  the  circle  of  the  same  name  in  Rangoon 
District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma ;  situated  about  5  miles  west  of 
the  Hiaing  river.  It  contains  two  public  rest-houses,  a  monastery,  and 
two  square-built  pagodas.  Uk-kan  is  said  to  have  been  founded  about 
300  years  ago  by  a  Talaing.     Pop.  (1878),  713. 

UL — River  of  Oudh,  rising  in  lat  28°  21'  n.,  and  long.  8o*  27'  e., 
in  Shihjahdnpur  District  of  the  North-Western  Provinces ;  flows  south 
by  east,  and,  after  a  course  of  7  miles,  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
Districts  of  Shdhjahinpur  and  Kheri,  till  it  enters  the  latter  District  in 
lat.  28*  22'  N.,  and  long.  80"  28'  £.  Flowing  south-east  through  Kheri 
District,  it  joins  the  Chauka  on  its  left  bank  in  Sitdpur  District,  in  lat. 
27°  42'  N.,  and  long.  81"  13'  e.  Total  length,  about  no  miles.  The 
Ul  is  liable  to  great  floods ;  cold-weather  discharge  at  Lakhimpur,  30 
feet  per  second.  In  places  the  channel  is  entirely  dry,  but  during  the 
rains  the  river  becomes  one-third  of  a  mile  broad  and  10  feet  deep  in 
mid-channel.  Not  used  for  navigation,  and  of  little  service  for  irrigation, 
being  below  the  level  of  the  adjoining  country ;  bridged  on  the  road 
between  Alfganj  and  Gola 

UUL — ^Town  in  Nadiyd  District,  Bengal — See  Birnagar. 

UUk  Kandi  (or  Bhairab  Bdzdr). — Town  in  Maimansinh  District, 
Bengal ;  situated  on  the  Brahmaputra,  just  at  the  boundary  junction 
of  the  three  Districts  of  Dacca,  Tipperah,  and  Maimansinh.  The  most 
important  commercial  mart  of  the  District ;  large  trade  in  jute ;  con- 
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siderable  traffic  carried  on  between  Uli  Kandi  and  Ndrdinganj.    Pop. 
(1872),  1500.    The  village  contains  a  good  school.     Cattle  market 

UlubdrUL — Small  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Hiigli,  in  Hiigli  District, 
Bengal  Lat.  22*  28'  n.,  long.  88'  9'  15'  e.  ;  15  miles  south  of  Howrah. 
It  contains  a  subordinate  judge's  court,  police  station,  and  post  office. 
Ulubdrii  is  the  starting-place  of  the  Midnapur  High  Level  Canal 
(^.v.).  The  main  road  from  Purl  in  Orissa  crosses  the  HiigU  at  this 
village.  Considerable  boat  traffic  is  carried  on  between  Calcutta  and 
Ulubdrid,  and  a  small  native  ferry  steamer  also  plies  daily  between  the 
two  places. 

UIyL — Town  in  North  Kinara  District,  Bombay,  with  a  Lingiyat 
shrine  in  honour  of  Siva.  A  religious  fair  is  held  annually,  at  which 
nearly  5000  pilgrims  assemble. 

Ulwar  (properly  spelt  A/war), — State  in  Rdjputdna,  under  the 
political  superintendence  of  the  Rijputana  Agency  and  the  Government 
of  India.  It  was,  in  the  early  days  of  the  East  India  Company,  known 
as  Machery  (Machdri),  from  a  town  of  that  name  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Rio  Rijds.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  British  District 
of  Gurgdon,  on  the  east  by  the  State  of  Bhartpur,  on  the  south  and  west 
by  the  State  of  Jaipur.  Area,  about  3000  square  miles ;  pop.  (187 1), 
778,596,  of  whom  180,225  were  Musalmdns,  38  Christians,  and  the 
rest  Hindus.  Of  agricultural  castes,  the  Meos  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous ;  of  non-agricultural  castes,  Brihmans  and  Baniyas  (traders). 
The  Rijputs  are  less  numerous  than  any  of  the  other  important  castes, 
and  do  not  form  5  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  The  fort  of 
Ulwar  (lat  27*  34'  4"  n.,  long.  76*  38'  28"  e.)  is  very  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  hill  rising  1000  feet  above  the  town.  At  the  foot  of 
the  hill  stands  the  Mahdrdjd's  palace,  a  fine  building,  from  the  top  of 
which  a  much  admired  view  is  obtained  of  the  cenotaph  and  tank 
of  Bakhtawar  Sinh,  with  the  rocks  rising  abruptly  behind,  and  the 
cleft  in  the  hill  to  the  right  The  hills  extend  in  a  succession  of 
ranges  many  miles  to  the  west  and  south-west,  and  abound  in  large 
game  The  Bana  Bilds  palace  is  situated  in  a  large  garden  about  a 
mile  from  the  town. 

The  present  chief  of  Ulwar,  Mahdrio  Rijd  Mangal  Sinh,  was  bom 
about  1859,  and  succeeded  in  1874.  He  had  been  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Pandit  Manphul,  CS.I.,  formerly  a  distinguished  official  in 
the  Punjab,  and  had  also  studied  at  the  Mayo  College  at  Ajmere. 
Originally  Ulwar  State  consisted  of  petty  chiefships,  which  till  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  owed  allegiance  to  Jiipur  and  Bhartpur. 
The  founder  of  the  present  family  was  Pratip  Sinh,  a  Naruka 
Rijput,  who  at  first  possessed  but  two  villages  and  a  half,  Machdri 
being  one  of  them.  During  the  minority  of  the  Mahdrdja  of  Jiipur, 
and  while  Jits,  Mughals,  and  Marhattis  were  contending  with  each 
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other,  he  succeeded,  between  1 77 1  and  1 7  76,  in  establishing  independent 
power  in  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  which  now  forms  the  southern 
half  of  the  State.  In  the  war  carried  on  by  Mirzi  Najff  Khdn  against 
the  Jits,  he  united  his  forces  at  an  opportune  moment  with  those  of 
the  former,  and  aided  him  in  defeating  the  enemy  at  Barsana  and  at 
Dfg.  As  a  reward  for  his  sendees,  he  obtained  the  tide  of  Rio  Riji, 
and  a  sanad  authorizing  him  to  hold  Machdri  direct  In  1776,  he 
took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  Bhartpur  to  wrest  from  the  Jits  the 
town  and  fort  of  Ulwar.  His  brethren  of  the  Naruka  clan  of  Rijputs 
then  acknowledged  him  as  their  chief.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
adopted  son,  Bakhtawar  Sinh,  during  whose  time  the  country  was  overrun 
by  the  Marhattis.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Maihattd  war  of 
1803-06,  Bakhtawar  Sinh  aHied  himself  with  the  British  Government; 
and  the  famous  battle  of  Laswiri,  in  which  Sindhia's  forces  were  com- 
pletely defeated  by  Lord  Lake,  was  fought  about  17  miles  east 
of  the  town  of  Ulwar.  After  this  campaign,  the  British  Government 
conferred  on  Bakhtawar  Sinh  the  northern  Districts  of  the  present 
State,  and  thereby  raised  his  revenue  from  7  to  10  Idkhs.  The  new 
Districts  lay  in  the  tract  well  known*  in  Delhi  imperial  history  as 
Mewat 

In  1803,  the  chief  of  Ulwar  accepted  the  protection  of  the  British 
Government;  and  a  treaty  of  offensive,  and  defensive  alliance  was 
concluded,  o»  the  basis  that  Ulwar  should  pay  no  tribute,  but  diat  its 
troops  should  co-operate  with  the  British  Government  when  required. 
In  181 1,  it  was  found  that  intrigues  threatening  the  independence  of 
Jdipur  were  being  carried  on  in  Ulwar,  with  the  connivance  of  the 
chief;  and  that  the  existing  treaty  approached  too  nearly  to  an  equal 
alliance  to  allow  of  Government  interference.  A  fresh  engagement 
was  therefore  made,  by  which  the  Rdo.  Rijd  was  expressly  pro- 
hibited from  political  intercourse  with  other  States.  In.  1812;  Bakhta- 
war Sinh  took  possession  of  the  forts  of  Dhobi  and  Sikrawa,  with 
adjoining  territory  belonging  to  Jaipur,  and  refused  to  restore  them  on 
the  remonstrance  of  the  Resident  at  Delhi.  A  British  force  was  moved 
against  him ;  but  on  its.  arrival  within  one  march  of  his  capital,  Bakhta- 
war Sinh  yielded,  and  restoredthe- usurped  territory.  Bakhtawar  Sinh  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  and  adopted  son,  Bani  Sinh ;  but  as  he  had 
also  left  an  illegitimate  son,  Balwant  Sinh,  a  dispute  arose  about  the 
succession,  and  the  British  Government  advised  a  suitable  provision  being 
made  for  Balwant  Sinh.  The  advice  was  disregarded,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  murder  Balwant  Sinh's  chief  supporter  when  staying  with  the 
British  Resident  Accordingly,  after  the  capture  of  Bhartpur  in  January 
1827,  a  force  advanced  towards  Ulwar,  and  Bani  Sinh  was  compelled 
to  make  over  to  Balwant  Sinh  the  northern  States,  which  in  Lord 
Lake's  time  had  been  conferred  upon  his  father.    Balwant  Sinh  died 
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childless  in  1845,  and  his  possessions  then  reverted  to  Ulwar.  Bani 
Sinh  died  in  1857,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny.  An  Ulwar  force 
was  sent  towards  Agra  to  co-operate  with  the  British  forces,  but  it  was 
headed  by  a  traitor,  who  betrayed  it  to  the  rebels,  and  it  was  broken 
up. 

Bani  Sinh  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sheodan  Sinh,  at  that  time 
thirteen  years  of  age.  The  Muhammadan  ministers  obtained  an 
ascendency  over  the  young  chief,  which  caused  a  rising  of  the  Rijput 
nobles  to  expel  them.  On  this,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  appoint 
a  Political  Agent  at  Ulwar,  to  advise  and  assist  the  council  of  regency 
during  the  young  chiefs  minority.  Soon  after  Sheodan  Sinh's  accession 
to  power,  the  affairs  of  the  State  fell  into  confusion,  and  discontent 
was  shown  by  insurrection.  In  1870,  a  council  of  management, 
presided  over  by  a  British  officer,  was  appointed,  by  whom  the  State 
was  governed.  Sheodan  Sinh  died  in  1874,  without  any  legitimate 
descendant,  either  lineal  or  adopted.  It  was  considered  advisable 
that  a  ruler  should  be  selected  from  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
ruling  &mily.  The  choice  between  those  of  strongest  claims  was  left 
to  the  twelve  Kotrfs,  as  the  Naruka  families  are  called,  and  the  selection 
fell  upon  Thakiir  Mangal  Sinh  of  the  Thanna  family,  the  present  Mahdrio 
Rijd.  The  chief  of  Ulwar  enjoys  the  right  of  adoption,  and  is  entitled 
to  a  salute  of  15  guns.  In  1866,  an  extradition  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Ulwar.  British  coin  has  been  introduced  into  the  State.  In 
1865,  the  Rijd  agreed  to  give  land  required  for  railway  purposes  free  of 
cost,  and  to  compensate  the  owners.  He  also  consented  to  cede  full 
jurisdiction  in  such  land,  short  of  sovereign  rights,  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment,  and  to  surrender  all  transit  and  other  duties  on  goods  passing 
through.  The  Rijputdna  State  Railway  now  runs  through  the  State, 
nearly  bisecting  it  from  north  to  south.  The  line  from  Delhi  joins  the 
line  from  Agra  to  Jaipur  at  Bandkui  Junction,  which  is  just  beyond 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  State.  Several  roads  are  in  course  of 
construction  as  feeders  to  the  railway. 

The  revenue  of  the  State  in  1875  was  ;;^232,9i8;  expenditure, 
^^193,628,  not  including  liquidation  of  debts  to  the  amount  of  3  Idkhs 
of  rupees.  Ulwar  pays  no  tribute  or  contribution  to  local  contingents. 
The  Rdji  maintains  an  army  of  2000  cavalry,  5500  infantry,  10  field 
and  290  other  guns,  and  300  artillerymen. 

Ulwar  (Alwar), — Capital  of  the  Native  State  of  the  same  name, 
Rijputina;  situated  in  lat  27'  34'  4"  n.,  and  long.  76"  38'  28^^  e., 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  State.  The  city  is  protected  by  a 
rampart  and  a  moat  on  all  sides,  except  where  the  rocky  hill  range 
crowned  by  the  fort  secures  it  from  attack.  There  are  five  gates,  and 
the  streets  are  well  paved.  The  chief  buildings  within  the  city  are — (i) 
the  Rdjd's  palace;  (2)  the  cenotaph  of  Mahirdji  Bakhtawdr  Sinh; 
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(3)  the  temple  of  Jaganndth ;  (4)  the  court-house  and  revenue  office ; 
(5)  an  ancient  tomb,  called  the  Tirpolia.  Just  1000  feet  above  the 
Tirpolia  is  the  fort,  containing  a  palace  and  other  buildings,  erected 
chiefly  by  the  first  two  Naruka  rulers  of  Ulwar.  Its  ramparts  extend 
along  the  hill-top  and  across  the  valley  for  about  2  miles.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Nikumpa  Rijputs,  and  has  undoubtedly  been  in 
the  hands  successively  of  Khdnzddas,  Mughals,  Pathdns,  Jits,  and 
Narukas.  Below  the  fort  are  two  important  outworks,  called  respec- 
tively the  Chitanki  and  the  Kdbtd  Khurd,  The  Lake  of  Siliserh,  more 
than  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  400  yards  in  average  width,  is  9  miles 
south-west  of  the  city ;  and  to  an  aqueduct  which  brings  its  waters  to 
Ulwar  is  due  the  beauty  of  the  environs.  The  Banni  Bilis  palace  and 
garden  are  famous  for  their  picturesque  situation.  Major  Powlett 
(Gazetteer  of  Ulwar ^  London,  1878)  mentions  many  other  interesting 
places  of  public  resort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  The  same 
authority  states  that  in  1872  the  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs  was 
52,357  ;  and  that  the  most  numerous  classes  are  Brdhmans,  Banias, 
and  Chamirs. 

UnULntoda. — Small  rocky  island  in  the  channel  of  the  Brahma- 
putra, opposite  the  town  of  Gauhitf,  Kimnip  District,  Assam.  It 
is  a  sacred  site  of  pilgrimage,  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  god  Siva  out  of  the  dust  with  which  he  had  marked  his  fore- 
head. 

Umarkher. — Chief  town  of  z.pargand  of  the  same  name  in  Bisim 
District,  Berar.  Lat  19*  36"  n.,  long.  77'  45'  e.;  pop.  (1867),  5753. 
It  has  a  police  station,  a  dispensary,  and  a  good  school.  An  action 
was  fought  here  in  181 9  between  the  Hatkar  chiefs  and  the  Nizim's 
contingent  The  pargand  of  Umarkher  was  formally  ceded  to  the 
Feshwd  by  the  Nizim  after  the  battle  of  Kaidla  in  1795  a.d.,  though 
practically  the  former  had  held  it  since  1 764  a.d.  The  Peshwd  Biji  Rio 
halted  at  Umarkher  in  181 8,  on  his  flight  eastward  after  the  failure  of 
his  Poona  coup  diktat.  A  small  but  elaborately  built  temple,  of  late 
date,  marks  the  site  of  the  funeral  pyre  of  a  Brihman,  now  known  as 
Sidhu  Mahirdj.  Gomiikh  Swimi,  a  religious  devotee,  has  a  math 
or  temple  at  Umarkher.  During  part  of  the  year  he  travels  about, 
attended  by  one  servant,  and  collects  large  sums  (popularly  estimated  at 
2  Idkhs  per  annum),  which  are  expended  on  good  works.  He  has  built 
several  temples  and  wells.  People  come  from  long  distances  to  perform 
vows  'y  and  not  many  years  since,  5000  people  were  being  daily  fed  at 
the  math.  When  the  Swdmi  eats  and  drinks,  which  is  only  once  a 
day,  he  stoops  down,  and,  dispensing  with  the  use  of  his  hands,  takes 
with  his  mouth  the  ball  of  meal  and  water,  prepared  for  him  by  a 
Brdhman,  from  the  floor  freshly  plastered  with  cow-dung. 

Umarkot. — Tdluk  of  the  Thar  and  Pirkar  District,  Sind.    Area, 
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with  Chichra  tdluk^  1107  square  miles;  pop.  (1872),  64,794.    Total 
revenue  (1873-74X  ;^i«>766. 

Umarkot. — Chief  town  in  the  above  idluk^  Thar  and  Pirkar 
District,  Sind.  Lat.  25"*  21'  n.,  long.  69*  46'  £.  It  lies  on  the 
confines  of  the  sandhills  forming  the  Eastern  desert;  and  a  canal, 
known  as  the  Umarkot  branch,  leading  out  from  the  Nara,  now  reaches 
the  town,  tailing  off  into  a  large  tank«  Umarkot  has  direct  road 
communication  with  Haidardbdd  vi&  Tando  Alahyar  and  Mirpur  Khds. 
It  is  the  headquarters  station  of  the  Political  Superintendent  of  the 
District,  and  of  the  m^khtidrkdr  of  the  tdluk^  and  has  a  police  thdnd 
with  97  men.  Civil  and  criminal  courts,  dispensary,  Government 
schools,  telegraph  and  post  offices,  dharmsdla^  and  cattle  pounds 
The  town  contains  a  fort  about  500  feet  square,  the  usual  garrison  of 
which,  when  in  the  possession  of  tke  Tdlpur  Mirs,  was  400  men.  At 
present  the  principal  Government  buildings  are  situate  within  this 
stronghold.  Municipal  income  (1873-74),  ^1^969.  The  inhabitants 
numbet  (1-872)  3999,  consisting  of  3354  Hindus^  499  Muhammadans, 
and  146  'others.'  Their  chief  employments  are  agriculture  and 
cattle-breeding.  The  Hindus  devote  their  attention  also  to  trade, 
several  of  the  Umarkot  merchants  being  wealthy  men.  Local  trade  in 
grain,  ghi^  camels,  cattle,  and  tobacco  ;  transit  trade  in  cotton,  metals, 
dyes,  dried  fruits,  ghi^  grain,  oil,  piece-goods,  wool,  and  tobacco.  The 
manufactures  are  confined  to  the  making  of  camel  covers  (or  naths)  and 
coarse  cloths. 

The  town  of  Umarkot  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  one  Umar,  a 
chief  of  the  Sdmra  tribe,  but  at  what  date  is  not  known.  Its  historical 
importance  is  due  to  its  position  on  the  main  route  from  Hindustin  to 
Sind.  Here,  in  October  2542,  was  bom  Akbar,  the  son  of  Humdyiin, 
the  exiled  Mughal  Emperor,  then  on  his  way  to  Afghinistdn.  The 
presumed  spot  of  Akbar's  birth  is  marked  by  a  stone  slab,  with  an 
inscription.  It  was  through  this  town  tliat  Akbar,  when  Emperor, 
marched  in  1591  .a.d.  to  conquer  Sind.  In  1813,  Umarkot  was 
captured  by  the  Tdlpur  Mirs  from  the  Rijd  of  Jodhpur,  in  whose 
possession  it  had  been  for  some  time;  and  after  their  downfall  in 
1843,  ^t  ^^  ^nto  the  hands  of  the  British. 

Umarpiir. — ^Town  in  Bhdgalpur  District,  Bengal  Lat.  25**  2'  23' 
N.,  long.  86*  57'  E.;  pop.  (1872),  3777.  One  of  the  chief  collecting 
centres  for  the  rice  and  Indian  com  grown  in  the  south  of  the  District, 
and  exported  eastwards  by  way  of  Monghyr  and  Sultdnganj.  It  con- 
tains a  large  tank  with  a  mosque  on  its  bank,  ascribed  to  Prince  Shih 
Shujd.  At  Dumrdon,  about  a  mile  north  of  Umarpur,  are  the  remains 
of  an  old  fort  of  Debf  Rdjd,  within  which  the  last  Rdjd  fell  fighting 
for  independence  against  the  Muhammadan  invaders. 

UmarsirL — Port  in  Surat  District,  Bombay;  situated  in  lat.  20*  31' 
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N.,  and  long.  72*  54'  e.,  on  the  north-western  coast  of  the  District,  4 
miles  west  of  PirdL  In  1874-75,  the  exports  were  valued  at  ;;^i2,772f 
and  the  imports  at  £i6'jg. 

Umat. — ^Village  in  the  south  of  the  Jdintia  Hills,  Assam. — S^e  La- 

KA-DONG. 

Umatttir. — ^Village  in  Mysore  District,  Mysore.  Lat  12'  4'  10*. n., 
long.  76'  56'  40'  E. ;  pop.  (1871),  1579.  Formerly  the  capital  of  an 
important  principality  under  the  Vijayanagar  kings,  subdued  by  the 
Hindu  Rdji  of  Mysore  in  16 13.  Now  an  indm  or  revenue-free  village, 
one  of  the  endowments  of  the  Chamrdjnagar  temple. 

Umballa  (Ambdld). — ^A  Division  under  a  Commissioner  in  the 
Punjab,  comprising  the  three  Districts  of  Umballa,  Ludhiana,  and 
Simla,  each  of  which  see  separately.  Area  of  Umballa  Division,  4007 
square  miles;  pop.  (1868),  1,652,728  persons,  consisting  of  933,148 
Hindus,  499,002  Muhammadans,  152,263  Sfkhs,  4310  Christians,  and 
64,005  'others.' 

Umballa  (properly  spelt  AmbdlS). — A  British  District  in  the  Lieut- 
Governorship  of  the  Punjab,  lying  between  29'  49'  and  31'  12'  n.  lat, 
and  between  76'  22'  and  77®  39'  e.  long.  Area,  2627  sq.  miles;  popu- 
lation in  1868,  1,035,488  souls.  Umballa  is  the  central  District  in 
the  Division  of  the  same  name.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by 
the  Himdlayas,  on  the  north  by  the  Sutlej,  on  the  west  by  the  Native 
State  of  Patiila  and  the  District  of  Ludhidna,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  District  of  Kamdl  and  the  river  Jumna.  The  administrative 
headquarters  are  at  Umballa  City. 

Physical  Aspects, — ^The  District  of  Umballa  forms  a  portion  of  the  level 
plain  intermediate  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Indus,  stretching  along 
the  foot  of  the  Lower  Himalayas.  A  strip  of  Patidla  territory,  jutting 
into  the  District  from  the  south-west,  separates  it  into  two  unequal  por- 
tions, connected  only  by  a  narrow  isthmus  immediately  below  the  hills. 
Towards  the  Himalayas,  the  frontier  is  comparatively  simple,  as  the 
first  upward  undulation  of  the  great  range  generally  marks  the  limits  of 
the  British  domain,  beyond  which  lies  the  Native  State  of  Ndhan  or 
SirmiSr.  But  at  two  points  in  its  course  our  boundary  projects  into  the 
hill  country ;  once  at  its  eastern  extremity,  on  the  bank  of  the  Jumna, 
where  a  valuable  upland  timber  forest  lies  within  the  British  line ;  and 
again  midway  between  the  two  rivers,  nearly  opposite  the  narrowest 
point,  where  our  territory  expands  so  as  to  include  a  large  hill  tract, 
known  as  the  Kotaha /^/^axr^f ,  and  composed  of  two  parallel  ranges, 
the  sources  of  the  river  Ghaggar.  This  mountainous  region  differs 
widely  in  its  physical  features  and  in  the  character  of  its  inhabitants 
from  the  level  plain  at  its  foot.  It  is  covered  by  the  forest  of  Momi, 
in  whose  midst,  enclosed  by  projecting  spurs,  lie  two  remarkable  lakes. 
A  hill  divides  them  from  one  another,  but  some  hidden  communication 
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evidently  exists  between  their  basins,  as  the  level  of  either  is  imme- 
diately affected  by  any  withdrawal  of  water  from  its  neighbour.  The 
people  regard  them  as  sacred;  and  a  ruined  temple  in  honour  of 
Krishna,  which  stands  upon  the  bank  of  the  larger  lake,  is  the  scene 
of  a  great  annual  festival  The  village  and  fort  of  Momi  lie  consider- 
ably higher  up  the  mountain-side.  Below  the  hill$,  the  face  of  the 
country  assumes  at  once  the  appearance  of  a  level  plain.  It  has, 
however,  a  uniform  slope  toward  the  south-west ;  and  near  the  hills  its 
surface  is  broken  at  intervab  by  the  beds  of  mountain  torrents,  which 
form  the  characteristic  feature  in,  the  physical  aspect  of  the  District 

Besides  the  great  boundary  streams  of  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna,  each 
of  whose  beds  passes  through  the  various  stages  of  boulders,  shingle, 
and  sand,  the  District  is  traversed  in  every  part  by  innumerable  minor 
channels.  The  Ghaggar  rises  in  Nihan  State,  passes  through  the 
K.oXjahdi  pargand^  crosses  the  District  at  its  narrowest  point,  and  enters 
Patidla  almost  immediately;  but  near  the  town  of  Umballa,  it  again 
touches  on  British  territory,  and  skirts  the  border  for  a  short  distance. 
Its  tributary,  the  Sarsuti,  once  according  to  tradition  an  important 
river,  but  now  largely  desiccated  by  irrigation  channels  and  the  silting 
up  of  dams,  runs  through  the  heart  of  the  southern  tract.  Amongst 
other  streams  may  be  mentioned  the  Chutang,  Tangri,  Baliali,  Mar- 
kanda,  Begana,  Sukhia,  and  Sombh.  l*he  Western  Jumna  Canal  ^kes 
its  rise  at  Hithni  Kdnd  in  this  District  (where  the  Jumna  finally 
debouches  from  the  hills  on  its  western  bank),  and  runs  parallel  with  the 
lessened  stream  till  it  reaches  the  Kamdl  boundary.  The  Sirhind 
Canal,  now  under  construction,  also  passes  through  a  portion  of 
Umballa.  The  aspect  of  the  country  is  generally  pleasing,  the  sub- 
montane tract  being  diversified  by  undulating  slopes,  while  the  plains 
are  well  wooded  and  abundantly  interspersed  with  green  mango  groves. 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  hills,  and  the  moisture  imparted  by  the 
numerous  torrents,  give  an  air  of  freshness  and  beauty  to  the  otherwise 
monotonous  scenery.  In  dear  weather,  the  Himalayas  may  be  seen 
from  any  part  of  the  District  Game  abounds  in  all  the  wilder  tracts, 
and  beasts  of  prey  are  also  common.  The  reward  for  killing  a  tiger  or 
leopard  is  30s. ;  for  cubs,  6s. ;  and  for  a  wolf,  los. 

History. — Umballa  and  its  neighbourhood  are  intimately  associated 
with  the  earliest  dawn  of  Indian  history.  The  strip  of  country  included 
between  the  Sarsuti  (Saraswati)  and  the  Ghaggar  is  the  Holy  Land  of  the 
Hindu  faith,  the  first  permanent  home  of  the  Aryans  in  India,  and 
the  spot  where  their  religion  took  shape.  Hence  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sarsuti  even  in  modern  times  attracts  the  faithful,  not  only  from  neigh- 
bouring Districts,  but  even  from  Orissa  and  the  remotest  comers  of 
Bengal.  Its  banks  are  everywhere  lined  with  shrines,  but  the  towns  of 
Thanesar  and  Pihoia  form  the  chief  centres  of  attraction ;  and  a  tank 
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filled  by  the  Sarsuti  at  the  former  place  is  annually  bathed  in  by  some 
300,000  persons.  The  country  teems  with  traditions  of  the  great 
conflict  between  the  Pindavas  and  the  Kauravas,  whose  exploits  are 
detailed  in  the  Mahdbhdrata.  But  the  earliest  authentic  information 
which  we  possess  with  reference  to  this  District  is  derived  from  the 
Itinerary  of  Hiouen  Thsang,  the  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrim  of  the  7th 
century.  He  found  it  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  and  civilised  kingdom, 
having  its  capital  at  Srugna,  a  town  identified  by  General  Cunningham 
with  the  modem  village  of  Sugh.  The  evidence  of  coins  found  on 
the  spot  in  great  abundance  shows  that  Srugna  continued  to  be 
occupied  down  to  the  time  of  the  Muhammadan  conquest 

The  country  about  Umballa,  like  the  rest  of  Upper  India,  fell  to 
the  successive  dynasties  of  Ghazni  and  Ghor,  but  has  no  special 
mention  in  the  records  of  the  conquest.  About  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century,  the  Emperor  Firoz  Shih  constructed  a  canal  to  supply 
the  town  of  Hissir,  which  probably  coincided  in  the  main  with  the 
present  Western  Jumna  CanaL  Under  Akbar,  Umballa  District  formed 
part  of  the  Subah  of  Sirhind.  But  the  practical  interest  of  the  local 
annals  begins  with  the  ri^e  of  the  Sikh  principalities  south  of  the  Sutlej 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century.  As  the  central  power  of  the 
Empire  relaxed  under  the  blows  of  the  Marhattds  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Afghans  on  the  other,  numerous  Sikh  marauders  from  the  Punjab 
proper  began  to  extend  their  encroachments  beyond  the  Sutlej,  and 
ere  long  acquired  for  themselves  the  heart  of  the  country  between 
that  river  and  the  Jumna.  When  the  Marhatti  supremacy  fell  before 
the  British  in  1803,  the  whole  tract  was  parcelled  out  among  chiefs  of 
various  grades,  from  the  powerful  Rijis  of  Patidla,  Jhind,  and  Nibha 
down  to  the  petty  sarddr^  who  had  succeeded  in  securing  by  violence 
or  fraud  the  possession  of  a  few  villages.  But  after  Ranjit  Sinh 
began  to  consolidate  the  Sikh  territories  within  the  Punjab,  he  crossed 
the  Sutlej  in  1808,  and  demanded  tribute  from  the  cis  Sutlej  chieftains. 

Thus  pressed,  and  fearing  for  themselves  the  fate  which  had  overtaken 
their  brethren,  the  Sikh  princes  combined  to  apply  for  aid  to  the 
British  Government  The  responsibility  of  protecting  the  minor  States 
from  their  powerful  neighbour  was  accepted  by  the  British,  and  the 
treaty  of  1809,  between  our  Government  and  Ranjit  Sinh,  secured  them 
in  future  from  encroachment  on  the  north.  Internal  wars  were  strictly 
prohibited  by  a  proclamation  issued  in  181 1;  but  with  this  exception 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  chiefs  remained  untouched.  Each 
native  ruler,  great  or  small,  had  civil,  criminal,  and  fiscal  jurisdiction 
within  his  own  territory,  subject  only  to  the  controlling  authority  of  the 
Govemor-Generars  Agent  at  Umballa.  No  tribute  was  taken,  nor 
was  any  special  contingent  demanded,  although  the  Rdjds  were  bound 
in  case  of  war  to  give  active  aid  to  the  Government.     The  right  to 
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escheats  was  the  sole  return  which  we  asked  for  our  protection.  The 
first  S(kh  war  and  the  Sutlej  campaign  of  1845  S^^^  Government  an 
opportunity  for  testing  the  gratitude  of  the  chieftains.  Few  of  them, 
however,  displayed  their  loyalty  more  conspicuously  than  by  abstaining 
from  open  rebellion.  Their  previous  conduct  had  not  been  such  as  to 
encourage  Government  in  its  policy  towards  them,  while  their  mis- 
management was  amply  testified  by  the  universal  satisfaction  writh 
which  the  peasantry  of  lapsed  principalities  accepted  the  British  rule. 

A  sweeping  measure  of  reform  was  accordingly  introduced,  for 
the  reduction  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Sikh  chieftains. 
The  Political  Agency  of  Umballa  was  transformed  into  a  Commis- 
sionership,  and  the  police  jurisdiction  was  handed  over  to  European 
officers.  In  June  1849,  after  the  second  Sikh  war  had  brought  the 
Punjab  under  our  rule,  the  chiefs  were  finally  deprived  of  all  sovereign 
power.  The  revenues  were  still  to  be  theirs,  but  the  assessments  were 
to  be  made  by  British  officials  and  under  British  regulations.  Even 
previous  to  this  arrangement,  portions  of  the  modem  District  had 
lapsed  to  Government  by  death  or  forfeiture;  and  the  reforms  of 
1849  brought  Umballa  nearly  to  its  present  proportions.  During  the 
Mutiny  of  1857,  although  incendiary  fires  and  other  disturbances  gave 
much  ground  for  alarm,  especially  at  the  first  beginning  of  disaffection, 
no  actual  outbreak  occurred,  and  the  District  was  held  throughout  with 
little  difficulty.  In  1862,  the  dismemberment  of  Thanesar  District 
brought  three  new  pargands  to  Umballa ;  and  four  years  later,  another 
exchange  of  territory  finally  gave  it  the  existing  area  and  boundaries. 

Population, — In  1854,  the  population  of  Umballa,  including  those 
portions  of  Thanesar  which  have  since  been  incorporated  with  this 
District,  amounted  to  957,078  souls.  In  1868,  it  had  risen  to 
1,008,866,  showing  an  increase  of  51,787,  or  5*41  per  cent  These 
figures  do  not  include  the  population  of  the  cantonments,  which 
fluctuates  much  from  year  to  year.  The  Census  of  1868  was  taken  over 
an  area  of  2627  square  miles,  and  it  disclosed  a  total  of  1,035,488 
persons,  distributed  among  2324  villages  or  townships  and  243,302 
houses.  From  these  figures,  the  following  averages  may  be  deduced : — 
Persons  per  square  mile,  394 ;  villages  per  square  mile,  0*88  j  houses 
per  square  mile,  92*81 ;  persons  per  village,  445 ;  persons  per  house, 
4*25.  Classified  according  to  sex,  there  were — ^males,  567,930 ; 
females,  467,558;  proportion  of  males,  54*85  per  cent  The  pre- 
ponderance of  the  stronger  sex  was  at  one  time  much  greater,  amounting 
in  1854  to  56-32  per  cent ;  there  has  therefore  been  an  increase  of  nearly 
1}  per  cent  in  the  number  of  females,  as  coiApared  with  males,  which 
affords  just  ground  for  the  belief  that  infanticide,  if  not  actually 
suppressed,  has  largely  decreased.  Classified  according  to  age,  there 
were,  under  12  years — ^boys,  191,639;  girls,  160,315;  total  children, 
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3519954)  or  33*98  per  cent  of  the  population.  As  regards  religious 
distinctions,  Hindus  numbered  689,333 ;  Muhammadans,  286,874 ; 
Sfkhs,  56,440;  Christians  and  'others,'  2841.  The  percentages  of 
each  religion  in  the  total  population  were  as  follows:  —  Hindus, 
66*57;  Muhammadans,  27*70;  Sikhs,  5*45;  Christians  and  'others,' 
0*27.  Among  the  various  races  of  the  District,  the  Jdts  rank  first 
in  number,  with  a  total  of  t75,335t  of  whom  161,967  are  Hindus 
or  Sikhs  and  13,368  Musalmdns.  In  the  northern  pargands  they 
form  the  chief  proprietary  body,  and  keep  up  their  usual  reputation  for 
industry  and  frugality.  The  Chamirs  come  next,  with  125,638, 
all  Hindus.  Pottery  is  the  hereditary  handicraft  of  this  caste,  but  its 
members  may  be  found  in  all  menial  positions,  as  the  lowest  social 
grade  of  the  District.  The  Rdjputs,  once  the  leading  landowning 
tribe,  still  possess  many  small  estates,  but  are  careless  and  un- 
systematic cultivators,  generally  poor  and  involved  in  debt.  Out  of 
a  total  of  82,987  members  of  this  caste,  20,121  are  Hindus  and 
62,866  Muhammadans.  The  Brihmans  number  63,740,  and  follow 
their  customary  avocations,  as  priests,  agriculturists,  shopkeepers,  and 
domestic  servants.  The  Gujars  (48,695)  are  almost  equally  divided 
between  Hinduism  and  Islim.  As  elsewhere,  they  are  fonder  of 
cattle-breeding  than  of  agriculture,  and  show  the  ancestral  tendency 
towards  a  wild,  lawless  life.  The  other  leading  tribes  are  the  Banias 
(39,093),  Kambohs  (9847),  Sayyids  (8490),  Khattris  (7893),  and 
Pathdns  (7377).  The  inhabitants  of  the  Kotaha  pargand^  in  the  hill 
country,  are  a  simple  quiet  race,  clinging  almost  without  exception  to 
the  Hindu  faith  of  their  forefathers,  deeply  devoted  to  their  homes, 
and  seldom  visiting  the  plains.  Proprietary  right  is  kept  up  amongst 
them  with  more  than  Indian  tenacity ;  a  fomily  may  be  absent  for  a 
hundred  years,  yet  their  name  will  be  held  in  remembrance,  and  their 
descendants  may  return  at  any  time  to  reclaim  their  possessions  without 
a  remonstrance.  The  places  of  pilgrimage  in  the  District  are  very 
numerous.  Along  the  Sarsuti,  the  whole  year  round,  there  is  a  constant 
succession  of  festivals  at  one  shrine  or  another ;  and  religious  fairs  are 
held  at  many  other  towns  scattered  about  the  country.  The  total 
agricultural  population  amounted  in  1868  to  469,928  persons.  The 
Census  of  that  date  returned  9  towns  with  a  population  exceeding  5000 
souls,  namely  —  Umballa  City,  24,037;  Umballa  Cantonment, 
26,659 ;  BuRiA,  8351 ;  Jagadhri,  11,676;  Rupar,  8700;  Mani  Majra, 
6045;  Sabhaura,  11,198;  Thanesar,  7929;  and  Shahabad,  11,678. 
These  figures  show  an  urban  population  of  116,^73  persons,  or  11*2 
per  cent  of  the  total  popukition  of  the  District 

Agriculture, — ^The  cultivated  area  of  Umballa  District  amounts  in  all 
to  945,526  acres,  leaving  736,404  acres  uncultivated,  of  which  283,989 
are  returned  as  cultivable.    The  staple  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  and 
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gram  for  the  spring  harvest ;  with  rice^  jodr,  bdjra^  Indian  corn,  moth^ 
cotton,  and  sugar-cane  for  the  autumn  harvest  Poppy,  tobacco,  and 
hemp  are  also  grown,  but  only  in  quantities  sufficient  for  home  consump- 
tion. The  area  under  each  staple  in  1872-73  was  as  follows : — ^Wheat, 
34S,49i  acres;  barley,  54»476;  gram,  159,617;  rice,  120,653 ;  yV?rfr, 
127,623;  bdjraj  24,704;  Indian  com,  140,381;  cotton,  40,350;  sugar- 
cane, 26,118  acres.  The  quality  of  the  crops  is  steadily  improving,  the 
higher  cereals,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane  being  largely  substituted 
for  inferior  food  grains,  such  as  millets  and  pulses.  This  improve- 
ment is  the  result  of  an  increase  in  material  prosperity,  enabling  the 
peasantry  to  incur  a  larger  outlay  upon  their  farms.  Manure  is  used  to 
a  slight  extent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages,  and  rotation  of  crops 
is  so  far  understood  that  the  same  staple  is  seldom  sown  on  a  single 
plot  for  two  years  in  succession ;  but  the  land  is  incessantly  cultivated 
year  after  year,  never  lying  fallow  for  more  than  six  months  at 
a  time.  The  average  out-turn  of  produce  per  acre  is  returned  as 
follows  : — Rice,  800  lbs. ;  cotton,  350  lbs. ;  sugar,  300  lbs. ;  wheat, 
1020  lbs. ;  inferior  grains,  376  lbs.  Irrigation  is  practised  on  131,682 
acres,  part  of  which  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Western  Jumna 
Canal,  while  the  remainder  is  irrigated  from  wells  worked  with  a  Persian 
wheel  or  a  hand-lever.  Near  the  hills,  water  lies  so  close  to  the  surface 
that  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  river  beds  by  scratching  away  a  little 
of  the  earth ;  in  the  upland  plain,  however,  at  a  distance  from  the 
mountains,  many  villages  do  not  possess  a  well,  even  for  drinking 
purposes,  but  depend  entirely  for  water  supply  on  the  surface  drainage 
collected  in  tanks.  Where  irrigation  is  not  available,  no  spring  crop 
can  be  grown. 

The  condition  of  the  people  is  generally  comfortable,  and  they 
are  seldom  in  debt  to  any  great  extent ;  but  near  the  larger  towns, 
the  peasantry  have  become  accustomed  to  a  better  style  of  living, 
which  often  induces  them  to  exceed  their  means,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  dress  and  personal  decoration.  All  the  villages, 
except  quite  an  insignificant  number,  are  in  the  hands  of  cultivating 
communities.  The  jdgirddrs^  or  persons  holding  assignments  of 
revenue  for  particular  estates,  are  naturally  very  numerous,  owing  to 
the  historical  origin  of  their  tenure.  They  include  the  families  of  all 
the  chiefs  whose  powers  were  reduced  in  1849,  and  in  most  cases  they 
are  Sfkhs  by  religion.  Another  peculiar  tenure  of  the  District  is  that 
known  as  chahdraniy  which  took  its  rise  from  a  common  custom  of 
the  cis-Sutlej  Sikhs,  .when  struggling  with  the  native  proprietors  for  the 
possession  of  a  particular  village,  to  compromise  the  matter  by  assigning 
half  the  revenue  to  each  of  the  contending  parties.  Most  of  the  tenants 
have  rights  of  occupancy.  Rents  ruled  as  follows  in  187 1-72,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  crop  for  which  the  soil  was  suited : — Rice,  from 
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6s.  to  £iy  6s.  per  acre;  cotton,  from  6s.  to  jQij  4s.  6d. ;  sugar,  from 
I  OS.  to  £2 ;  wheat,  from  8s.  pd.  to  ;£i,  12s.  Wages  in  kind  remain 
stationary,  but  money  wages  and  prices  have  doubled  within  the  last 
few  years.  In  1873,  agricultural  labourers  received  from  3|d.  to  4^. 
per  diem ;  while  artisans  obtained  from  4|d.  to  9d.  per  diem.  The 
following  were  the  prices  of  food  grains  in  1873: — Wheat,  21  sers 
per  rupee,  or  5s.  4d.  per  cwt ;  barley,  32  sers  per  rupee,  or  3s.  6d. 
per  cwt ;  gram  and  Indian  com,  25  sers  per  rupee,  or  4s.  6d.  per  cwt ; 
/«fr,  27  sers  per  rupee,  or  4s.  2d.  per  cwt ;  bdjra^  26  sers  per  rupee,  or 
4s.  4d.  per  cwt 

Natural  Calamities. — ^Umballa  suffers,  like  the  neighbouring  Districts, 
from  the  effects  of  drought  In  1860-61,  it  shared  the  famine  which 
desolated  the  surrounding  country.  The  autumn  rains  of  i860  failed 
utterly,  and  the  rain  crop  withered  in  the  ground.  So  great  was  the 
heat  that  even  the  jungle  tracts  produced  no  grass,  and  the  cattle 
died  off  by  thousands.  A  sprinkling  of  rain  fell  in  December,  but  did 
not  prove  sufficient  for  the  spring  sowings;  and  the  rati  crops  also 
failed  completely,  except  where  means  existed  for  artificial  irrigation. 
Wlieat  rose  to  8  sers  per  rupee  (14s.  per  cwt),  and  the  mortality  from 
disease  and  hunger  began  to  be  serious.  Refugees  from  Bikaner  and 
Haridna  flocked  into  the  District,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  and 
augmented  the  local  distress.  The  dearth  continued  to  be  felt 
throughout  the  summer,  until  the  ripening  of  the  autumn  harvest, 
which  fortunately  turned  out  to  be  exceptionally  good.  The  year , 
1869-70  was  elsewhere  one  of  famine,  but  the  distress  did  not  reach 
Umballa,  where  a  moderate  harvest  was  gathered  in.  Relief  was 
necessarily  provided  for  the  starving  poor  from  Bfkaner,  Hissdr,  and 
Sfrsa,  but  charity  was  not  required  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  District 
themselves.     Local  subscriptions  sufficed  for  all  demands. 

Commerce  and  Trade^  etc, — Umballa  being  mainly  an  agriculttiral 
District,  has  little  trade  or  manufactures  deserving  special  notice. 
Small  articles  of  iron*work  are  made  at  Riipar,  carpets  at  Umballa, 
and  coarse  country  cloth  in  every  village.  The  principal  centres  of 
trade  are  Umballa,  Rilpar,  Jagddhri,  Khizr^bdd,  Buria,  and  Kharar. 
The  Sind,  Punjab,  and  Delhi  Railway  traverses  the  District  for  a  length 
of  42  miles,  entering  it  by  a  bridge  across  the  Jumna,  a  few  miles  south 
of  Jagddhri,  and  leaving  it  by  another  across  the  Ghaggar,  6  miles  west 
of  Umballa  city.  There  are  stations  at  the  city  and  cantonments,  at 
Bar^ia,  and  at  JagadhrL  The  Grand  Trunk  Road  also  passes  through 
the  whole  southern  region.  In  1873,  the  aggregate  length  of  roads  in 
the  District  amounted  to  547  miles,  of  which  121  miles  were  metalled. 
There  are  3  printing  presses  in  Umballa,  and  the  Mofussilite  newspaper 
is  published  twice  a  week. 

Adminisiraiion,  —  The    administrative   staff  ordinarily   includes   a 
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Deputy  Commissioner,  3   Assistant,  and  2   Extra-Assistant  Commis- 
sioners, besides  the  usual  medical,  fiscal,  and  constabulary  officials. 
In  1872-73,  the  revenue  of  the  District  from  all  sources  amounted 
to  ^102,024,  of  which  sum  ^74,827,  or  nearly  three-fourths,  was 
derived  from  the  land  tax.    The  other  principal  items  are  stamps  and 
local  rates.     The  imperial  police  in  1873  numbered  762  officers  and 
men,  who  were  supplemented  by  the  following  special  bodies : — Munici- 
pal police,  153;  cantonment  police,  129;  and  ferry  police,  11.     The 
total  machinery,  therefore,  for  the  protection  of  person  and  property 
amounted  to  1055  officers  and  men,  being  at  the  rate  of  i  policeman 
to  every  2*49  square  miles  and  to  every  892  of  the  population.      A 
special  jail  guard  of  139  men  at  Riipar,  and  a  similar  body  of  17  men 
on  the  Sirhind  Canal,  who  are  not  engaged  on  the  ordinary  protective 
work  of  the  District,  have  been  omitted  from  the  calculation.     The 
District  contains   2  prisons,  one  at  Umballa,  the  other  at  Rilpar. 
The  former  is  the  divisional  jail,  and  its  inmates  are  the  local  criminals 
of  the  District  and  Division.      In    1872,   it  had  a  total  of   1453 
prisoners,  and  a  daily  average  of  650.    The  Riipar  jail  is  a  depot  to 
which  convicts  are  brought  from  other  Districts  to  be  employed  uix)n 
the  canal  works.     It  contained  in  1872  a  total  of  990  prisoners,  and 
a  daily  average  of  491.     Education  was  carried  on  in  1872  by  176 
schools,  with  an  aggregate  roll  of  6872  pupils,  at  a  total  cost  of  ;i^3i92. 
Umballa  also  contains  an  Institution  for  Government  Wards,  who  in 
this  District  are  necessarily  numerous,  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
fdgirddr  families.    The  institution  had  11  pupils  in  1873.    It  is  hoped 
that  great  good  has  already  been  effected  by  thus  bringing  the  sons  of 
influential  Sfkh  gentlemen  in  constant  contact  with  European  opinion. 
For  fiscal  and  administrative  purposes,  Umballa  is  divided  into  6  tahsih 
and  15  pargands^  with  a  tota!  of  2324  villages,  owned  by  100,809  pro- 
prietors or  coparceners ;  average  land  revenue  from  each  proprietor, 
14s.    lod.      The    District    includes  one    second-class    municipality, 
Umballa,  besides  10  of  the  third<lass,  namely,  Jagddhri,  Sidhaura, 
Riipar,  Buria,  Thanesar,  Shdhdbdd,  Kharar,  Pihoia,  Radaur,  and  Ladwa. 
In  1875-76,  their  aggregate  municipal  revenue  amounted  to  ^£^5810, 
and  their  expenditure  to  jQs^'^Zy  incidence  of  municipal  taxation, 
IS.  ifd.  per  head  of  population  within  municipal  limits. 

Sanitary  Aspects, — The  yearly  rainfall  for  the  six  years  ending 
in  1872  averaged  32*3  inches.  Fever  is  the  most  prevalent  disease 
of  the  District;  but  bowel  complaints  carry  off  a  large  number  of 
persons  annually,  and  small -pox  occasionally  appears  in  a  violent 
epidemic  form.  Goitre  and  cretinism  are  extremely  common  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ghaggar,  where  diseases  of  the  spleen  also  affect  a  very 
great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  villages  along  its  course  are 
exceedingly  unhealthy  and  much  under-populated.     Blindness  prevails 
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in  Umballa  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Punjab. 
The  average  of  blind  persons  for  the  District  is  i  in  every  126  inhabit- 
ants, as  compared  with  i  in  1037  in  England.  The  total  number  of 
deaths  from  all  causes  reported  in  1872  was  23,385,  or  23  per  thousand 
of  the  populatioa  The  District  contains  4  Government  dispensaries, 
which  afibrded  relief  in  1872  to  a  total  of  47,886  patients, 

nmballa. — ^A  tah^  of  Umballa  District,  Punjab. 

UmballA  {Ansdd/d).'-^\ty  and  cantonment  in  Umballa  District, 
Punjab.     Lat  30*  21'  25"  n.,  long.  76*  52'  14"  e.     Headquarters  of 
District,  situated  on  an  open  plain  1040  feet  above  the  sea,  and  3 
miles  east  of  the  river  Gh^ggar.     Population  in  i868-^-€ity,  24,037 ; 
cantonments,   26,659;   total,   50,696,   consisting  of  27^008   Hindus, 
19,570  Muhammadans,  1235  Sfkhs,  1362  Christians,  and  152 1  'others.' 
Founded  probably  in  the  14th  century  by  an  Amba  Rdjput,  from  whom 
it  derives  its  name,  but  of  litde  importance  before  the  British  occupa- 
tion.   In  1809,  when  the  cis-Sutlej  States  came  under  Brjitish  protection, 
Umballa  was  held  by  Daya  Kaur,  widow  of  Sardir  Guxbaksh  Sinh,  its 
Sfkh  possessor.     Daya  Kaur  had  been  ejected  by  Ranjft  Sinh  in  1808, 
but  reinstated  by  General  Ochterlony.      On  her  death  in  1823,  the 
principality  lapsed  to  the  British  Government,  and  the  town  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  residence  of  the  Political  Agent  for  the  cis-Sutlej  States. 
In  1843,  a  cantonment  was  established  a  few  miles  south  of  the  city. 
In  1849,  t^^  Punjab  came  under  British  rule,  and  the  city  was  made 
the  headquarters  of  Umballa  District.     In  March  1869,  a  grand 
Darbdr  was  held  at  Umballa,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Amfr 
Sher  AH  of  Afghdnistin  to  Lord  Mayo.     In  the  old  part  of  the  town, 
the  narrow,  dark,  and  tortuous  streets  will  scarcely  allow  the  passage 
of  a  single  elephant ;  but  the  newer  portion  which  has  sprung  up  in  the 
direction  of  the  cantonments  consists  of  fine  open  roads,  well  laid  out. 
The  water  supply  is  very  insufficient,  and  schemes  are  under  con- 
sideration for  its  improvement.    The  cantonments  lie  4  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  the  city,  and  were  formed  in  1843.    They  now  cover  7220 
acres.    The  ordinary  complement  of  the  garrison  comprises  3  batteries 
of  artillery,  i  regiment  of  European,  and  i  of  Native  cavalry,  besides  i 
regiment  each  of  European  and  Native  infantry.    The  centre  of  (he 
cantonments  is  laid  out  with  good  metalled  roads,  often  shaded  by 
lines  of  fine  old  pipal  trees.      The  church  is  considered  the  hand- 
somest in  the  Punjab.    There  are  also  a  club-house,  3  hotels,  and 
staging  bungalow.      The    civil    station  lies    between    the    city  and 
cantonments,  and  contains  the  usual  District  offices,  a  court-house  and 
treasury,  a  jail,  and  a  dispensary,  besides  the  Government  Wards' 
Institution.     Umballa  is  well  situated  for  commercial  purposes,  midway 
between  the  rivers  Jumna  and  the  Sutlej,  at  the  point  where  the  Punjab 
and  Delhi  Railway  intersects  the  Grand  Trunk  Road    Its  importance 
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is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nearest  station  on  the  railway 
to  the  summer  resort  of  the  Government  at  Simla.  Owing  to  this 
circumstance,  the  Umballa  Cantonments  have  a  larger  number  of 
English  shops  than  any  town  in  the  Punjab,  except  Simla  itself  The 
city  is  a  great  grain  mart  for  the  produce  of  the  District  and  the 
independent  States  to  the  west.  It  also  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  hill  products,  ginger,  and  turmeric.  Chief  exports — cotton 
goods,  grain,  and  carpets ;  imports — English  cloth  and  iron,  salt,  wool, 
and  silk.  Umballa  city  has  been  constituted  a  second-class  munici- 
pality: revenue  in  1875-76,  J[^\(i^^\  expenditure,  ;£'i964;  incidence 
of  municipal  taxation,  is.  3d.  per  head  of  population  (26,274)  within 
municipal  limits.  Distance  from  Calcutta,  1020  miles  north-west ;  from 
Kamil,  55  miles  north ;  from  Ludhidna,  69  miles  south-east 

UmbargillL — Port  in  Thina  (Tanna)  District,  Bombay;  situated  in 
laL  2o'  11'  55'  N.,  and  long.  72'  47'  40"  e.,  on  the  west  coast,  60  miles 
due  north  of  Bassein.  The  average  annual  value  of  trade  for  the  five 
years  ending  1873-74  is  returned  at  ;^2909  for  imports,  and  ;;^i  1,402 
for  exports. 

Umeta. — Native  State  in  Rewa  Kintha,  Bombay.  Area,  36^  square 
miles.  The  present  chief  is  named  Baria  Hithi  SinhjL  The  revenue 
was  estimated  in  1875  at  £1^10  \  and  tribute  is  paid  of  ^^500  to  the 
Gdekwir  of  Baroda. 

Umrapnr.  —  Native  State  in  Kithiiwir,  Bombay.  It  consists  of 
2  villages,  with  3  independent  tribute-payers.  The  revenue  was  esti- 
mated in  1876  at  ;i^i6oo;  and  tribute  is  paid  of  £,^1  to  the  British 
Government 

Umrer. — ^The  south-eastern  tahsil  or  revenue  Subdivision  of  Nigpur 
District,  Central  Provinces.  Pop.  (1872),  114,442,  on  an  area  of 
1025  square  miles,  residing  in  442  villages  or  townships  and  22,706 
houses. 

Umrer. — ^Town  in  Nigpur  District,  Central  Provinces.  Lat.  20* 
18'  N.,  long.  79'  21'  E. ;  28  miles  south-east  of  Ndgpur  city.  Built  on 
light  sandy  soil  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Amb,  and  bordered  on 
the  east  by  beautiful  mango  groves.  Pop.  (1872),  11,394.  Umrer  was 
founded  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century  by  Mundjf  Pandit,  from 
Chimiir,  to  whom  the  site  then  covered  with  jungle  was  granted  by 
Bakht  Buland,  and  whose  descendant,  the  present  landholder,  still 
retains  the  title  of  despdndyd.  In  1775,  Madhuji  BhonsU  resided  at 
Umrer,  and  built  the  fort  It  was  originally  a  narrow  rectangle, 
300  yards  long  and  80  broad,  with  walls  of  massive  brickwork, 
12  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  35  high,  flanked  with  bastions.  Only 
two  sides  now  remain.  The  fort  contains  several  wells,  besides  the 
ruins  of  an  old  temple  made  of  large  pillars  roughly  hewn,  and 
covered  over  with  huge  slabs  of  stone  without  mortar.     From  Madhuji's 
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time  dates  the  cloth  manufacture,  for  which  the  town  is  famous. 
The  Umrer  dhoHs  consist  of  very  fine  cotton  cloth,  with  embroidered 
silk  borders  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  and  a  half  wide.  They  are  exported 
to  Poona,  Ndsik,  Pandharpur  in  the  Deccan,  and  even  to  Bombay.  Of 
late  years,  the  town  has  been  much  improved.  Three  and  a  half 
miles  of  good  road  have  been  constructed  through  it,  and  a  handsome 
school-house  and  dispensary  built  The  central  market  has  an  open 
space  70  yards  square,  well  planted  with^  young  trees,  and  metalled 
throughout  Two  large  tanks  have  been  excavated,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  town ;  and  of  the  numerous  wells,  many  supply  excellent 
water. 

Umreth. — ^Town  in  Kaira  District,  Bombay,  and  a  station  on  the 
Anand-Ddkor  branch  of  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India 
Railway;  situated  14  miles  north-east  of  Anand  and  5  miles  south  by 
west  of  Ddkor  Umreth,  in  lat  22'  41'  n.,  and  long.  73*  11'  e.  Pop. 
(1872),  13,954.  One  of  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  towns  in 
Kaira  District    Sub-judge's  court  and  post  office. 

Unui. — A  Native  State  in  the  Goona  Agency,  under  the  Central 
India  Agency.  The  Rdjd,  Mokum  Sinh,  is  in  his  dotage  (1876),  and 
the  management  of  affairs  is  conducted  by  his  eldest  son,  Randhir 
Sinh.     Chief  town,  Umri.     Lat  24*  45'  n.,  long.  77*  22'  e. 

UmrL — Chiefship  in  Bhandira  District,  Central  Provinces,  4  miles 
west  of  the  great  Nawegdon  Lake ;  comprising  10  villages,  on  an  area 
of  17  square  miles,  of  which  one-eighth  is  cultivated.  The  grant  was 
made  on  a  service  tenure  to  the  ancestor  of  the  present  chief,  who  is  a 
Halba.     Lat  (centre)  20*  46'  n.,  long.  79*  46'  e. 

Una. — Town  in  Junigarh  State,  Kdthidwdr,  Bombay.  Lat  20'' 
49'  N.,  long.  71*  5'  E. ;  pop.  (1872),  7056. 

IJ11&. — North-eastern  tah^  of  Hoshidrpur  District,  Punjab ;  compris- 
ing the  mountain  valley  enclosed  by  the  Siwdlik  Hills  and  the  outer 
Himilayan  chain..  This  valley,  known  as  the  Jaswan  Diln,  is  traversed 
throughout  by  the  Sohdn  river,  and  entered  by  the  Sutlej  (Satlaj)  near 
its  southern  extremity.  Area,  630  square  miles;  pop.  (1868),  212,016 ; 
number  of  townships,  531 ;  persons  per  square  mile,  336. 

Uni.  —  Town  in  Hoshiirpur  District,  Punjab,  and  headquarters 
of  the  /aAr^/of  the  same  name ;  situated  in  lat  31*"  32'  n.,  and  long.  76^ 
18'  £.,  about  the  centre  of  the  Jaswan  Ddn;  elevation  above  sea  level, 
1404  feet  Pop.  (1868),  4379.  Derives  its  chief  importance  from  the 
residence  of  a  branch  of  the  Bedi  family,  descendants  of  Bdba  N^ak, 
the  founder  of  the  Sfkh  religion.  Under  Ranjft  Sinh,  the  family, 
represented  by  Bedi  Bikrdma  Sinh,  held  large  grants  of  land  in  the 
surrounding  valley  and  elsewhere.  Bikrdma  Sinh  headed  a  rising  at 
the  time  of  the  second  Sikh  war,  in  1848  {see  Hoshiarpur  District), 
and  thus  forfeited  his  estates.     His  family  still  reside  in  the  town, 
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Municipal  revenue  (1875-76),  ;^xo6,  or  s^d.  per  head  of  population 
(4908)  within  municipal  limits. 

Unao. — A  British  District  in  the  Lucknow  Division  or  Commis- 
sionership  of  Oudh,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  North-Westem  Provinces;  situated  between  26*  8'  and  27*  2'  n. 
lat,  and  between  80*  6'  and  81*  5'  e.  long.  Bounded  on  the  north  by 
Hardoi,  on  the  east  by  Lucknow,  on  the  south-east  by  Rii  Bareli,  and 
on  the  south  and  south-west  by  Fatehpur  and  Cawnpore  Districts  in  the 
North-Westem  Provinces,  the  river  Ganges  marking  the  boundary  line. 
Unao  District  has  recently  undergone  considerable  changes  of  area,  by 
the  transfer  in  1869  of  one  pargand  from  Lucknow  and  of  seven  from 
Rdi  Bareli  District  Prior  to  those  changes,  the  District  contained  an 
area  of  1349  square  miles,  and  a  population,  according  to  the  Census 
of  1869,  o^  7249949  souls.  The  effect  of  the  transfers  has  been  to  aug- 
ment the  area  (according  to  the  Parliamentary  Abstract  for  1877-78)  to 
1736  square  miles,  and  the  population  to  944,793  souls.  The  admini- 
strative headquarters  are  at  Unao  Town. 

Physical  Aspects. — Except  where  the  country  falls  as  it  approaches  the 
Ganges,  a  uniform  dead  level  prevails ;  rich  and  fertile  tracts,  studded 
with  groves,  alternate  with  stretches  of  waste  land  and  plains  of  barren 
usdr^  the  whole  intersected  by  small  streams.  Natural  objects  of 
interest  or  beauty  are  entirely  wanting.  The  richest  tracts,  where  the 
best  and  most  valuable  crops  are  produced,  lie  chiefly  in  the  centre  of 
the  District,  in  pargands  Purw^  Harha,  Unao,  Jhalotar,  and  Asfwin. 
The  predominant  soils  are  good  loam  and  clay;  water  for  irrigating 
purposes  is  generally  procurable  from  tanks  and  wells.  The  inferior 
tracts  are  found  in.  the  outer  pargands  of  Safipur,  Bingarmau,  Asoha, 
etc,  running  generally  in  a  narrow  belt  round  the  District  from  i  to  6 
miles  in  width,  th^  prevailing  soil  being  inferior  loam  and  sand. 

The  only  navi^ble  river  is  the  Ganges,  which  forms  the  western 
and  south-westexii  boundary  of  Unaa  It  is  not,  however,  utilized 
much  either  as  a  highway  for  conveyance  of  local  produce,  or  for 
irrigation  purposes.  There  are  several  minor  streams  either  border- 
ing on  or  passing  through  the  District,  and  the  water  which  they 
contain  during  a  greater  part  of  the  year  is  extensively  used  for 
irrigation,  the  flow  being  equalized  by  numerous  earthen  dams.  The 
rules  under  which  these  dams  are  maintained  and  regulated  are  care- 
fully recorded  in  the  administration  papers  of  the  different  villages. 
In  a  dry  season,  water  becomes  so  valuable,  that  unless  rules  were 
distinctly  laid  down  and  agreed  to  by  all,  these  dams  would  be  a 
never-ending  source  of  dispute  and  quarrel.  The  principal  of  these 
smaller  rivers  are  as  follow: — The  Sdi  rises  in  Hardoi  District,  enters 
Unao  at  Sultdnpur,  and  after  skirting  the  entire  northern  boundary, 
leaves  the  District  at  Rimpur,  and  passes  into  Rii  Bareli.    It  contains 
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water  throughout  the  year^  but  is  fordable  everywhere  except  during  or 
immediately  after  floods.  It  is  bridged  at  all  the  main  roads.  The 
Kalyini  also  rises  in  Hardoi,  enters  Unao  at  Lahramau,  and  after 
passing  through  Fatehpur  and  Bdngarmau  pargands^  falls  into  the 
Ganges  at  Maraunda ;  easily  fordable  at  all  seasons.  The  Tinii  rises 
in  a  marsh  oijhil  at  Asfwin,  and  intersects  Asiwin  and  Pariar  pargands. 
It  contains  water  all  the  year  round,  but,  the  banks  being  high  and 
steep,  the  cost  of  raising  the  water  to  the  fields  precludes  its  being  much 
used  for  irrigation.  The  Loni  is  a  small  stream  which  takes  its  rise  in 
a  tank  in  Unao  pargand^  and  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction  into  Rii 
BarelL  It  does  not  hold  water  for  any  length  of  time,  but  is  noted  for 
the  fine  crops  of  rice  grown  in  its  bed  and  along  its  banks  in  the 
autumn.  In  October,  the  river  may  be  traced  for  miles  by  the  brilliant 
green  which  marks  its  course.  A  canal,  constructed  by  Nawib  Nasfr-ud- 
dm  Haidar,  traverses  the  north-western  portion  of  Bdngarmau  pargand^ 
and  joins  the  river  Sii  at  Kursat  The  original  idea  was  to  connect 
the  Ganges  and  the  Gumti ;  but  the  levels  were  so  badly  taken,  and 
the  grant  of  money  so  misappropriated,  that  it  was  aever  carried  out, 
and  the  canal  has  only  been  productive  of  harm.  It-draws  ofi*  all  the 
water  from  the  adjacent  villages  in  the  rains,  thus  not  merely  depriving 
the  land  of  the  water  which  would  otherwise  fertilize  it,, but  causing  a 
continual  cutting  away  of  tbci-  neighbouring  fields.  The  District  con- 
tains several  large  marshes  and  sheets  of  water  {jhils).  The  chief  are 
found  in pargands  Jha]ot^,.A|gaiQ^  Parsandan,  Unao,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Harha  and  Mautinw^.  They  contain  water  all  the  year 
round,  and  afford  ample  fecilities  for  irrigation  to  the  neighbouring 
villages.  In  the  Samundar  Til  at  Jhalotir,  and  the  Jalesarjand  Bas-aha 
Tdl  in  Parsandan  and  Harha,  fish  abound,  and  the  wateivnut  (singhdra) 
is  extensively  grown. 

History.'-Of  the  races  inhabiting  the  country  previous  to  the  Rijput 
colonization,  very  little  is  known.  According  to  local  tradition,  Mau- 
ranwdn,  Purwd,  and  the  northern  part  of  Harha  was  occupied  by  the 
Bhars,  and  the  rest  of  the  District  by  low-caste  tribes  of  Lodhs,  Ahirs, 
Thatheras,  etc  These  all  appear  to  hav^e  been  pastoral  people,  herding 
their  cattle  in  the  forests  which  then  covered  the  country,  and  raising 
a  scanty  crop  of  grain  in  the  cleared  patches  of  land  about  their  villages. 
The  Rijput  colonizers  may  be  divided  into  the  descendants  of  two 
classes — first,  those  who,  after  their  defeat  by  the  Muhammadans  under 
the  Ghoris  in  Upper  India,  fled  across  the  Ganges  into  the  then  almost 
unknown  country  of  Ajodhya  (Oudh),  rather  than  remain  servants  where 
they  had  hitherto  ruled  as  masters.  The  second  class  are  those  who,  as 
time  went  on,  entered  the  service  of  the  Delhi  Emperor,  and  acquired 
tracts  of  country  either  by  direct  grant  or  by  the  sword.  Of  the  first 
class,  the  Chauhins,  Dikhits,  Raikwirs,  Janwdrs,  and  Gautamas  are  the 
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chief,  having  effected  their  settlement  between  1200  and  1450  a.i>. 
Of  the  second  class,  the  principal  are  the  Sengilrs,  Gehlots,  Gaurs,  and 
Parihirs,  whose  colonization  dates  from  1415  to  1700  a.d.  The  first 
invasion  of  Oudh  by  the  Muhammadans  occurred  about  1030  a.d. 
under  Sayyid  Silir  Masdiid,  nephew  of  MahmtSd  of  Ghaznf ;  but  the 
expedition  was  most  disastrous  to  the  invaders.  Along  the  route 
taken  by  the  army,  the  graves  of  Sayyid  Sdlir's  followers  are  still 
pointed  out  in  this  District,  but  principally  at  Biri  thdnd  and  Asiwdn  ; 
in  the  latter  place,  the  ganj  built  close  to  these  tombs  still  bears  the 
name  of  the  Martyr's  Market  The  earliest  regular  Musdlman  settle- 
ment in  Unao  dates  from  the  end  of  the  13th  or  beginning  of  the  14th 
century.  Tradition  relates  that  a  saint,  Sayyid  Ali-ud-din,  coming  from 
Kanauj,  where  numbers  of  the  conquering  Muhammadans  had  settled 
after  its  fall,  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Newil,  was  not  permitted  to 
do  so  by  the  Riji  of  the  place,  Newdl  Sinh,  who  turned  the  Sayyid  out 
of  his  territory.  The  saint  in  his  anger  cursed  him  and  all  his  people 
for  their  inhospitality,  and  as  a  punishment  turned  the  town  upside  down 
and  destroyed  the  inhabitants.  After  this,  the  Say3rid  founded  the 
town  of  Bingarmau  at  a  short  distance  from  Newil.  The  shrine  built 
over  his  grave  bears  date  1302  a.d.  The  next  Musdlman  conquest 
was  that  of  Safipur,  about  1425,  and  this  was  succeeded  about  twenty-iive 
years  later  by  the  capture  of  Unao  from  the  Bisens. 

The  event  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Elliott  in  his  Chronides  of  Uhao^ 
pp.  93-^5  :  '  Sayyid  Bahi-ud-din,  son  of  Sayyid  Ali-ud-din,  who  was 
killed  at  the  taking  of  Safipur,  was  the  conqueror  of  the  Bisens  of  Unao, 
and  the  founder  of  the  Muhammadan  family  who  have  large  estates  in 
ihdXpargand.    They  are  Zaidi  Sayyids  from  Wasia,  and  relate  of  them- 
selves that  they  are  descended  from  one  Sayyid  Abdul  Farah  of  Wasia, 
whom  political  troubles  forced  to  quit  his  country  and  to  flee  into 
Hindustan.    From  him  are  descended  the  most  renowned  Musalmdn 
families  in  Northern  India,  the  Barhah  and  Bilgrdm  Sayyids ;  and   in 
Khairibdd,  Fatehpur,  Haswa,  and  many  other  places,  branches  of  the 
same  stem  are  found.    A  young  scion  of  this  race,  by  name  Bahd,-ud- 
din,  had  fallen  in  the  taking  of  Kanauj  by  Shdhab-ud-din  Ghori  (i  193 
A.D.);  and  it  was  said  that  he  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  a  Bisen  Rdjd  of 
Unao,  who,  as  vassal  to  the  Rdjd  of  Kanauj,  had  come  to  do  him 
military  service  in  that  battle.     Other  members  of  the  Sayyid  family  had 
taken  up  their  abodes  in  Kanauj,  and  it  was  from  here  that  the  Ald>ud- 
din  above  alluded  to  had  proceeded  to  join  the  Jaunpur  force  in  assisting 
which  he  met  his  death.    The  conquest  of  Safipur  having  proved   so 
easy,  the  spirit  of  further  acquisition  was  awakened ;  and  Bahi-ud-dfn 
set  out,  about  1450  a.d.,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  his  relations,  \irith 
the  view  at  once  to  avenge  their  old  blood  feud  with  the  Bisens,  and  to 
annex  a  valuable  estate.     They  went  craftily  about  their  design,  and 
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represented  themselves  as  horse-dealers.     Their  Persian  and  Kibulf 
studs  were  much  valued  in  a  country  which  produces  nothing  bigger 
than  ponies ;  and  the  Rdji  was  easily  induced  to  buy  so  large  a  number 
of  horses  from  t};em  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  in  ready  money,  and 
was  obliged  to  make  over  to  them  a  portion  of  the  estate,  out  of  the 
profits  of  which  they  might  gradually  repay  themselves.    This  was  what 
was  wanted  to  enable  them  to  get  a  footing  in  the  country.    They  sent 
for  their  families,  and  along  with  them  obtained  the  assistance  of  several 
more  of  their  party,  who  came  under  the  pretence  of  escorting  the 
women.     Their  arrival  was  timed  so  as  to  synchronize  with  the  cele- 
bration of  a  marriage  in  the  Rdjd's  family ;  and  before  their  increased 
numbers  could  spread  abroad  any  suspicion  of  their  intentions,  they 
obtained  the  Rijd's  permission  for  their  wives  to  enter  the  fort  in  order 
to  visit  his  wife  and  congratulate  her  00  the  happy  event,     f  n  each  of 
the  covered  litters,  which  were  supposed  to  contain  the  women,  an 
armed  man  was  concealed,  and  arms  were  hidden  about  the  bearers  of 
the  litters.     The  fort  was  open  to  all  comers,  and  its  defenders  were  off 
their  guard,  and  most  of  them  intoxicated,  when  the  Sayyids,  throwing 
off  their  disguise,  fell  on  the  unsuspecting  Bis^is  and  slaughtered  every 
man  within  the  fort.     Only  one  son  of  the  R^ji  escaped  the  massacre. 
He  was  out  himting  when  it  occurred,  and  fled  to  his  kin  at  Mdnikpur. 
The  Riji  of  that  place  took  up  his  quarrel,  and  sent  a  force  to  reinstate 
him,  but  was  defeated  at  Rdithan  and  again  at  Kwdaghdnu    The 
Sayyids,  however,  did  not  win  the  victory  without  great  loss  on  their 
side,   and  felt  that  they  could  not  long  afford  to  continiie  such  a 
combat     At  this  time  the  great  Biis  Rajd,  Tilok  Chdnd^was  enjoying 
undisputed  supremacy  over  the  whole  Rdjput  community  ofi  the  south 
of  Oudh.    But  the  defeat  he  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the 
Malihdbdd  Pathdns  had  probably  taught  him  that  these  new  invaders 
were  dangerous  to  meddle  with.     In  token  of  respect  and  submission, 
the  Sayyids  sent  a  present  to  him,  which  after  some  deliberation 
he  accepted,  answering  those  who  wished  him  to  assist  his  brother 
Rljputs  by  the  argument  that  the  Sayyids  had  taken  Unao  in  pm:- 
suance  of  a  blood  feud  which  it  was  their  duty  to  prosecute ;  and  he 
swore  not  to  attack  them  nor  to  suffer  any  other  Rijput  to  do  so. 
They  were  to  keep  the  Unao  pargand  as  their  own  zaminddriy  and 
charcoal  was  buried  in  the  village  of  Kwelaghdra  to  mark  the  boundary. 
The  Delhi  King,  on  hearing  of  the  success  of  the  Sayyids,  gave  them 
a  sanad  for  the  zaminddriy  and  made  them  chaudharis  of  the  pargand 
on  the  condition  that  they  should  sound  the  azdn  or  call  to  prayers  five 
times  a  day,  that  after  each  prayer  they  should  shoot  off  ten  arrows 
from  the  masjid^  and  that  they  should  accompany  the  faujddr  or 
chief  Government  official  whenever  he  went  to  fight  any  rebel  in 
Biiswdia.' 
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During  the  Sepoy  Rebellion  of  1857-58,  the  people  of  Unao  joined 
the  mutineers,  and  for  a  time  the  District  was  completely  lost  to  us. 
In  the  operations  connected  with  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  several 
severely  contested  engagements  were  fought  in  Unao  between  General 
Havelock's  little  army  and  the  rebels.  The  head  of  the  Janwdr  family 
and  owner  of  large  estates  in  the  District,  Rijd  Jasa  Sinh,  was  one  of 
the  first  leading  men  to  turn  against  us.  He  seized  and  sent  to  the 
Ndna  at  Cawnpore  the  fugitives  from  Fatehgarh,  and  his  followers  were 
prominent  in  opposing  General  Havelock's  forces.  He  was  wounded 
in  the  hand  in  one  of  the  battles,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died« 
One  of  his  sons  was  afterwards  hanged,  and  the  other  became  a  fugitive. 
The  whole  family  estates  were  confiscated,  and  the  villages  either 
restored  to  their  original  owners,  from  whom  they  had  been  taken  by 
fraud  or  force,  or  given  to  other  landholders  as  a  reward  for  loyal 
services. 

Population, — The  population  of  Unao  District,  according  to  the 
Census  of  1869,  but  after  the  transfers  mentioned  above,  is  returned  at 
944*793  persons,  residing  in  1754  villages  or  towns  and  190,262  houses  ; 
average  density  of  the  population,  544  per  square  mile.  Classified 
according  to  sex,  there  are  483,481  males  and  461,312  females:  pro- 
portion of  males,  51*17  per  cent  Classified  according  to  religion, 
there  are  882,917  Hindus,  61,841  Muhammadans,  and  35  Christians. 
Brihmans  form  the  most  numerous  section  of  the  population,  number- 
ing 148,321.  The  other  higher  Hindu  castes  are  Rijputs,  84,846; 
Vaisyas,  179730;  and  Kdyasths,  1 1)395*  The  most  numerous  of  the 
lower  caste  Hindus  are  as  follow : — ^Ahirs,  milkmen  and  cultivators, 
86,087;  Chamte,  tanners  and  leather-sellers,  85,230;  Lodhs,  cultiva- 
tors, 83,118 ;  Pdsis,  village  watchmen  and  cultivators,  55,139 ;  Mur^os, 
vegetable  sellers,  35,683;  Koris,  weavers,  24,552;  Nios,  barbers,  22,430 ; 
Gararias,  shepherds,  22,312  ;  Telfs,  oilmen,  18,408 ;  Kdrmis,  cultivators, 
17,791 ;  Dhobls,  washermen,  13,670;  Barhiis,  carpenters,  13,107;  Mdlds, 
boatmen,  12,436;  Kumbhirs,  potters,  10,944;  and  Kahirs,  palanquin- 
bearers,  10,763.  The  most  important  sections  of  the  Muhammadans 
are  Pathins  (12,880)  and  Shaikhs  (8121).  Sayyids  number  2281. 
The  other  classes  of  Muhammadans  are  converts  from  Hindu  low- 
castes,  and  are  designated  according  to  the  occupations  they  follow. 
The  most  numerous  are  Dhunids  or  cotton-cleaners,  who  number  8863, 
and  Darzfs  or  tailors,  4686.  Unao  is  essentially  a  rural  District,  and 
has  only  7  towns  with  a  population  exceeding  5000,  viz. — ^Unao,  the 
headquarters  of  the  District,  pop.  (1869),  5376;  Mauranwan,  7460 ; 
Bangarmau,  7266;  Safipur,  6630;  PuRWA,  6383;  Harha,  5490; 
and  AsiWAN,  5817. 

Agriculture. — The  following  descriptions  of  soil  prevail  in  the  District : 
— Z?«w<7/ (loam),  which  comprises  59  percent,  of  the  total  area ;  maiidr 
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(clay),  18  per  cent ;  and  Mi^r  (sand),  23  per  cent.  The  barren  tracts 
extending  through  the  o&aXxdl  pargands  form  in  their  waste  and  desolate 
aspect  a  marked  contrast  to  the  rich  tracts  among  which  they  are 
mingled.  Nothing  grows  upon  them  except  the  stunted  bdbtd  (Acacia 
arabica),  and  a  scanty  pasture  for  cattle,  which  springs  up  in  the  rainy 
months,  but  soon  withers.  The  ordinary  harvests  of  the  District  are 
the  same  as  those  described  in  the  article  on  Partabgarh  District, 
yiz.  the  kharif^  henwat^  and  rdbi.  Sugar-cane  is  an  exceptional  crop, 
and  belongs  to  none  of  the  above  three  main  divisions.  The  thin  kind  of 
sugar-cane,  known  as  baraunkha^  is  generally  grown,  the  people  being 
under  the  impression  that  it  yields  a  better  and  more  abundant  supply 
of  saccharine  matter,  than  the  thicker  and  apparently  finer  sorts 
of  cane,  such  as  barangha  and  matra.  Cutting  usually  commences 
early  in  January,  but  is  not  completed  and  the  sugar  made  until  the 
middle  of  February.  The  crop  ripens  midway  between  the  hewwat 
and  the  roH^  but  cannot  be  classed  with  either.  Sanwdn  is  a  quick- 
growing  crop,  sown  in  May  and  cut  just  before  the  commencement  of 
the  rains.  Indigo  was  formerly  extensively  grown  in  Harha,  Bangar- 
mau,  and  ^fvpux  pargands.  During  the  latter  days  of  native  rule,  the 
cultivation  died  out,  but  it  has  recently  been  again  introduced,  and  a 
factory  for  the  dye  has  been  established  in  Bangarmau.  Cotton  does 
not  appear  to  succeed  well  During  the  American  war,  a  good  deal 
was  grown,  but  as  prices  fell  of[^  its  cultivation  declined.  The  pre- 
vailing rule  with  regard  to  rotation  of  crops  is— one  exhausting  crop, 
such  as  wheat,  followed  by  two  or  three  light  ones.  A  field  of  ordinary 
soil  is  sown  one  year  with  wheat ;  next  year  it  bears  a  light  kharif  crop 
oikakun  or  mandwa^  followed  by  a  light  rabi  crop  of  barley  or  peas ; 
the  year  afterwards  by  a  henwat  crop  o(  jodr,  and  the  succeeding  year 
by  wheat  again. 

Irrigation  is  largely  practised  from  wells,  tanks,  and  small  streams, 
the  entire  irrigated  area  being  returned  at  210,656  acres,  or  46  per 
cent  of  the  total  cultivated  area.  The  majority  of  the  husbandmen  are 
dependent  on  the  village  fnahdjans  for  seed  grain,  which  they  repay  in 
kind  at  harvest-time.  As  the  grain  is  borrowed  when  it  is  dearest  and 
repaid  when  it  is  cheapest,  the  lender  contrives  to  extract  an  exorbitant 
percentage  out  of  the  cultivator.  As  a  rule,  rents  have  for  many  years 
been  paid  in  money  and  not  in  kind.  But  nowhere  is  there  a  trace  of 
any  fixed  rate,  classified  either  according  to  quality  or  to  position  of  the 
land  in  the  village.  The  rule  has  always  been  for  each  field  to  pay 
the  price  commensurate  with  its  known  productive  capabilities  and  the 
demand  for  land  in  the  village.  The  average  price  of  food  grains 
per  cwt  during  the  ten  years  ending  1870  is  returned  as  follows : — 
Unhusked  rice,  4s.  2d. ;  common  rice,  husked,  8s. ;  best  rice,  husked, 
I2S.  5d. ;  wheat,  6s.  3d. ;  barley,  4s.  6d. ;  bdjra^  5s.  2d. ;  jodr^  5s.  4d. ; 
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gram,  5s.  6d ;  arhar^  4s.  4d.  The  food  of  the  people  consists  of  the 
cheaper  sorts  of  maize,  rice,  and  kado  from  November  to  March,  and 
of  barley,  gram,  peas,  and  pulses  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Famine 
or  distress  caused  by  high  prices  was  felt  in  Unao  in  1769,  1783-85, 
1838,  1861,  1865,  1869,  and  1874. 

Of  the  1 1 94  villages  which  constituted  the  District  before  the 
recent  transfers,  266|  were  held  in  tdlukddri  tenure,  561^  in  zatnin- 
ddriy  344I  in  paitiddri^  and  21  in  bhdydchdra  tenure.  The  tdluk- 
ddrs  are  divided  into  three  classes — old  hereditary  tdlukddrsy  5  in 
number,  who  own  51  villages;  purchasers  of  estates  at  auction, 
5  in  number,  holding  156^  villages;  and  recent  creations  by  the 
British  Government  for  loyal  services  rendered  during  the  Mutiny, 
8  in  number,  owning  59^  villages.  What  is  called  the  imperfect 
form  of  land  division  prevails.  The  cultivated  land  is  almost 
entirely  divided  according  to  some  standard  fixed  by  the  original 
dividers;  this  standard  is  usually  a  bighd^  but  in  some  villages  an 
arbitrary  standard  has  been  fixed.  In  Kalha  Utaura,  for  instance,  the 
shares  are  divided  by  reference  to  an  assumed  total  area  of  158  bhdyd- 
chdra bighdsy  as  they  are  called.  That  is  supposed  to  be  the  unit,  and 
each  man  holds  a  multiple  or  a  fraction  of  that  unit  In  most  of  the 
villages  the  homestead,  the  waste,  the  water,  are  held  in  common  by  all ; 
the  cultivated  land  is  divided  off  among  the  members  of  the  community. 
As  a  rule,  the  tenure  is  exceedingly  simple,  each  village  community 
being  separate  from  the  other ;  the  complicated  tenures  found  in  the 
eastern  Districts  nowhere  prevailing,  except  perhaps  in  the  old  pargand 
of  Ajgain.  This  contained  30  villages  held  by  a  femily  of  Dikhit  Thikurs, 
originally  sprung  from  the  same  head,  but  now  divided  into  separate 
communities.  Instead,  however,  of  each  village  being  held  separately  as 
elsewhere,  almost  every  person  in  the  pargand  holds  a  share  in  some 
of  the  neighbouring  estates.  It  is  not  that  the  lands  of  one  lie  inter- 
spersed with  those  of  another,  but  that  the  shares  were  carefully  bound 
up  one  with  another.  In  most  of  these  villages  the  cultivated  land 
is  alone  divided,  the  waste,  water,  and  townships  being  held  in  common 
by  all  the  shareholders.  According  to  tradition,  the  intention  of  the 
author  of  the  scheme  was  to  bind  all  his  descendants  together,  and, 
however  much  they  might  quarrel  amongst  themselves,  give  them  all  an 
interest  in  joining  against  outside  aggression.  As  a  matter  of  fisict,  they 
unite  not  only  against  outsiders,  but  against  any  encroachment  by  one 
of  their  own  number.  No  farmer  or  single  member  of  the  brotherhood 
ever  had  a  chance  of  usurping  the  rights  of  others  ;  and  to  this  day  the 
villages  still  remain  intact  in  possession  of  their  ancestral  owners. 

Means  of  Cammttnicatton^  etc, — ^The  Lucknow  and  Cawnpore  branch 
of  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  Railway  intersects  Unao  District,  from 
east  to  west,  with  stations  at  Kusumbhi,  Ajgain,  and  Unao.     It 
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crosses  the  Ganges  from  Unao  into  Cawnpore  by  a  substantial  railway 
bridge.  The  main  lines  of  road  are  as  follows:  —  (i)  The  Cawn- 
pore and  Lucknow  road,  passing  the  towns  of  Unao  and  Nawdbganj, 
traversing  two  of  the  most  fertile  pargands  in  the  District ;  length 
in  Unao,  22  miles,  metalled  throughout  (2)  From  Unao  to  Rii 
Bareli,  vid  Pilrwa  and  Maurdnwdn;  26  miles,  bridged.  (3)  From 
Unao  to  Bihdr  and  Dalmau  in  Rdi  Bareli,  vid  Achalganj ;  length,  16 
miles,  only  partially  bridged.  (4)  From  Unao  to  Sandila,  vid  Rasiil- 
abid,  Miinganj,  and  Haidardbdd ;  36  miles,  not  yet  bridged  across  the 
Sdi,  which  is  impassable  in  the  rains.  (5)  From  Unao  to  Hardoi,  vid 
Safipur,  Bdngarmau,  and  Muraddbid ;  44  miles ;  a  good  road,  much 
used,  and  bridged  throughout  (6)  From  Ndnimau  Ghit  on  the 
Ganges  to  Lucknow,  vid  Bdngarmau,  Asiwin,  and  Miinganj ;  44  miles 
in  Unao.  Formerly  the  high-road  to  Delhi,  but  latterly  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  only  used  for  local  traffic.  Minor  roads — Cawnpore  to 
Piirwa,  26  miles;  Rasiilibdd  to  Pariar,  15  miles;  Miinganj  to  Safipur, 
10  miles ;  Piirwa  to  Bini,  15  miles.  In  addition  to  these  aligned  roads, 
there  are  also  numerous  cart-tracks  from  village  to  village,  which  are 
readily  traversable  for  eight  months  in  the  year.  Ferries  are  maintained 
across  the  Ganges. 

Manufactures^  Trade,  etc. — ^The  manufactures  of  Unao  consist  of  a 
Kttle  weaving  and  the  making  of  agricultural  implements,  but  the  articles 
made  are  only  for  local  use.  Indigo  manufacture,  which  had  formerly 
died  out,  has  again  been  resumed.  The  commerce  of  the  District  is 
small,  and  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  traders  resident  at  Maurdnwin,  Pilrwa, 
Muraddbdd,  Bdngarmau,  and  some  of  the  small  markets  scattered 
through  the  District  The  principal  exports  are  grain  of  all  kinds,  ghi, 
giir^  tobacco,  and  a  little  indigo  and  saltpetre.  Chief  imports — piece- 
goods,  salt,  iron,  cotton,  spices,  and  other  necessaries  required  for 
consumption  by  a  rural  population. 

Administration, — Unao  is  administered  by  a  Deputy  Commissioner, 
aided  by  3  or  4  Assistant  Commissioners,  4  taksilddrs,  and  3  Honorary 
Assistant  Commissioners.  The  total  imperial  revenue  of  the  District 
in  1872  amounted  to  £iS2,$2%^  of  which  ;;^i34,507  was  derived  from 
the  land.  The  imperial  expenditure,  excluding  the  cost  of  the  police, 
amoimted  in  the  same  year  to  ;;^io,i52.  Receipts  from  local  funds 
amounted  to  ;;^i4,o6o,  and  the  expenditure  to  ;^i4,027.  Total 
imperial  and  local  revenue  in  1872,  ;£i66,588  ;  expenditure,  ;;^24,i79. 
For  police  purposes,  the  District  is  divided  into  the  following  9  police 
circles  {thdnds) : — Unao,  PiSrwa,  Maurdnwdn,  Bdra,  Ajgain,  Achdganj, 
NewaJganj,  Safipur,  and  Bdngarmaa  The  regular  police  force  in  1873 
consisted  of  462  officers  and  men,  maintained  at  a  cost  to  Government 
of  ;;^677o;  the  village  police  or  rural  watch  numbered  2353,  maintained 
by  the  landholders  or  villagers  at  an  estimated  cost  of  ;£852i ;  and  the 
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town  force  numbered  21  men,  maintained  by  the  municipalities  at  a 
cost  of  ;f  123.  Education  is  afforded  by  i  high  school,  11  second^ 
class,  and  116  third-class  or  village  schools,  attended  by  a  daily  average 
o^  5714  pupils.  There  is  also  i  girls'  school,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  19  pupils. 

Medical  Aspects, — ^The  range  of  the  thermometer  varies  from  about 
75*  F.  to  103*  in  the  hot  weather,  and  from  46*  to  79*  in  the  cold 
season.  The  monthly  mean  temperature  in  1875  was  returned  as 
follows:  —  Jan.  6o*  R,  Feb.  63%  March  77',  April  8x',  May  89", 
June  92%  July  86',  Aug.  84',  Sept  86',  Oct  79',  Nov.  7o^  Dec.  6x'  F. 
The  rainfall  during  the  eleven  years  ending  1875  averaged  37*4 
inches,  the  lowest  rainfall  occurring  in  1868,  with  15*2  inches,  and  the 
highest  in  1867,  with  75*7  inches.  The  prevailing  endemic  diseases  in 
the  District  are  malarious  fever,  dysentery,  and  ague.  Leprosy  is  alsa 
met  with.  Cholera  and  small-pox  occur  every  year.  Cattle-plague 
appeared  in  an  epidemic  form  in  1873. 

Uxiao. — Tahsilox  Subdivision  of  Unao  District,  Oudh»  lying  between 
26'  17'  and  26'.  40'  N.  lat,  and  between  80'  21'  and  80*  44'  e.  long.  ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Safipur  and  Mohin  tahAls^  on  the  east  and 
south  by  Piirwa,  and  on  the  west  by  Cawnpore  District  in  the  North- 
Western  Provinces.  Area,  385  square  miles,  of  which  199  are  culti- 
vated ;  pop.  (1869),  200,217,  o^  whom  192,223  are  Hindus  and  7994 
Muhammadans.  Average  density  of  population,  520  per  square  mile; 
number  of  villages  or  townships,  290.  This  tcJisU  comprises  the  4 
pargands  of  Unao,  Pariar,  Sikandaipur,  and  Harha. 

Unao. — Pargand  in  Unao  District,  Oudh ;  situated  in  the  east  of 
the  District,  along  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the  Ganges.  Area,  41,081 
acres,  of  which  20,281  are  under  cultivation,  9137  cultivable,  and 
1 1,663  uncultivable  waste.  1\it pargand  abounds  in  mahud  and  mango 
groves,  and  grows  good  crops  of  wheat,  rice,  and  tobacco.  The  area 
held  under  the  different  tenures  is  as  follows : — Tdlmkddri^  8497  acres ; 
sub-settlement,  1989  acres;  zamffiddri,  13,124  acres;  zxid  patHddri, 
17,470  acres.  Pop.  (1869),  33*725,  of  whom  30,256  are  Hindus  and 
3469  Muhammadans.    Government  revenue,  ^5363. 

Unao. — Chief  town  and  administrative  headquarters  of  Unao  Dis- 
trict, Oudh ;  situated  9  miles  north-east  of  Cawnpore,  on  the  road  to 
Lucknow,  in  lat  26'  32'  25"  n.,  and  long.  8o'  32'  £.  The  town  is 
pleasantly  situated.  Pop.  (1869),  7277,  of  whom  4723  are  Hindus 
<^d  2554  Muhammadans.  Number  of  houses,  1895,  ^^  which  150 
are  of  masonry.  Fourteen  Hindu  temples,  and  10  mosques.  Daily 
market,  the  sales  at  which  average  ^3300  annually.  Unao  is  a 
prosperous  and  important  pkice,  and  a  station  on  the  Cawnpore  and 
Lucknow  branch  of  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  Railway.  The  history 
of  the  town  is  thus  described  in  the  official  Oudh  Gazetteer : — 
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'  There  were  formerly  extensive  jungles  on  the  site  of  the  present 
town.  About  1 100  years  ago,  Godo  Sinh,  a  Chauhdn  Thdkiir,  an  officer 
in  the  army  of  a  Bengal  Riji,  cleared  the  jungle  and  founded  a 
town  which  he  called  Sardi  Godo.  He  left  it  shortly  afterwards,  and 
the  place  passed  into  the  hands  of  Riji  Ajip^l,  a  prince  of  the  Chandra- 
bansi  or  Lunar  race  of  the  Kshattriyas  reigning  at  Kanauj.  Khinde 
Sinh  was  made  governor.  His  lieutenant,  Unwant  Sinh,  a  Bisen, 
murdered  him,  built  a  fort,  and,  having  acquired  independent  authority, 
renamed  the  place  after  himself.  About  1450  a.d.,  a  great  battle 
was  fought  here.  Riji  Umriwat  Sinh,  son  of  Rdjd  Jagdeo  Sinh, 
and  descendant  of  Unwant  Sinh,  was  a  bigoted  Hindu,  and  would  not 
allow  the  Musalmins  to  sound  the  azdn  or  pray  in  public  Some 
Sayyids  organized  an  expedition  against  him,  got  into  his  fort  by 
stratagem  during  a  feast,  killed  him,  and  took  possession  of  the  estate. 
The  present  idlukddr^  Chaudhri  Dost  Alf,  is  descended  from  their 
leader.  Among  his  ancestors,  Bahd-ud-dfn  and  Sayyid  Husdin  dis- 
tinguished themselves;  they  were  entrusted  with  the  government  by  the 
Delhi  sovereigns,  and  founded  several  villages,  among  others  Dosti- 
nagar  and  Baida  Abb^pur.  In  the  reign  of  Shdh  Jahin,  Fateh-ulli,  of 
a  Shaikh  family,  settled  here  and  was  made  governor.  Some  fine 
buildings  of  his  erection  still  remain.  One  of  his  descendants,  Maulvi 
Ihsin  Ali,  a  poet  of  repute,  was  attached  as  such  to  the  court  of  Nawdb 
Saidat  All.  Gopdl  Dis  was  appointed  kdnHngo  by  Sher  Shdh,  and 
his  descendant  Riji  Nand  Kishor  was  chaukladdr  for  some  time.  A 
battle  was  fought  here  on  29th  July  1857  between  General  Havelock's 
forces  and  the  mutineers,  who  were  defeated  with  loss.' 

nnchehra  {Ucheym,  UcAaAara).—Ssitive  State. — See  Nagode. 

Uiqa. — ^Town  in  Baroda  State,  Guzerat. — See  Uja. 

UntrL — Native  State  in  Jhdliwir,  Kdthiiwdr,  Bombay.  It  con- 
sists of  I  village,  with  2  independent  tribute-payers.  The  revenue 
was  estimated  in  1876  at  ;^i95 ;  and  tribute  is  paid  of;f49  to  the 
British  Government,  and  £4  to  the  Nawdb  of  Jundgarh. 

UpacL — Marsh  or  dMi  in  Godlpdra  District,  Assam ;  covering  an 
area  of  about  1 2  square  miles. 

Upleta.— Port  in  Gondal  State,  Kithiiwir,  Bombay.  Lat  21*  44' 
N.,  long.  70*  20'  E. ;  pop.  (1872),  650a 

UpmilEa. — ^Village  in  Vizagapatam  District,  Madras.  Lat  17'  25' 
N.,  long.  82*  46'  E. ;  pop.  (1871),  2051,  inhabiting  426  houses.  There 
is  a  very  ancient  temple  here,  which  contains  no  idol  or  likeness  of  any 
living  thing,  though  the  conch  and  discus  of  Vishnu  figured  on  a 
stone. 

Upper  GtocULyari  District—Formerly  a  separate  British  District 
in  the  Chief  Commissionership  of  the  Central  Provinces,  lying  between 
17*  57'  and  19"  7'  n.  lat,  and  between  79"  58'  and  81"  e.  long.;  bounded 
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on  the  north  by  the  Ahirf  Chiefship  of  Chindi  District,  on  the  east  by 
Jaipur  State  and  Godivari  District  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  on  the 
south  and  west  by  the  Godivari  and  Prinhita  rivers.  Population  in 
1872,  52,120;  area,  1971  (afterwards  reduced  to  1085)  square  miles  : 
or,  including  the  Dependency  of  Bastar  (^.7'.),  attached  to  Upper 
Goddvari  District,  population,  130,976;  area,  15,033  square  miles. 
Principal  town,  Sironcha.  The  Upper  Godivari  District  proper  wasj' 
in  1878*79,  amalgamated  with  Chinda  District,  excepting  two  tdluks^ 
which  were  transferred  to  Madras.  But  the  transfer  is  so  recent,  and 
the  name  of  the  District  so  often  occurs  in  official  papers,  that  it  is 
expedient  to  give  an  account  of  it  as  formerly  constituted. 

Physical  Aspects.  —  Upper  Godivari  District  lies  apart  from  the 
great  plateaux  and  plains  that  constitute  the  larger  part  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  from  which  it  is  severed  by  a  wilderness  of  hills  and  forests. 
It  consists  of  a  straggling  territory  stretching  away  towards  the  south- 
east along  the  left  bank  of  the  Godivari,  with  a  width  var3ring  from  5 
to  25  miles.  Below  Sironchi,  the  Bastar  dependency  abuts  upon  the 
river  for  a  distance  of  about  15  miles,  and  breaks  the  District  into  two 
disconnected  portions.  A  dense  forest  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
savage  region ;  but  narrow  strips  of  cultivated  land  lie  along  the  river 
banks,  and  farther  inland  a  few  patches  of  rich  black  soil  maintain  small 
and  scattered  villages  of  the  hill  tribesmen.  In  the  north-western 
extremity  of  the  District  rises  a  low  range  of  sandstone  hills,  its  base 
washed  by  the  Prinhfta  river.  For  the  most  part,  the  hills  in  the 
Sironchi  or  north-western  tdluk  are  metamorphic,  consisting  chiefly  of 
vitrified  sandstone.  They  shut  in  a  narrow  tract  of  fertile  country 
along  the  Godivari,  and  run  in  a  south-easterly  direction  parallel  to  the 
course  of  the  river.  On  the  south-west  side,  they  rise  from  the  plain 
in  a  steep  slope,  crowned  by  a  scarped  precipice  from  100  to  200  feet 
high ;  towards  the  north-east,  the  descent  is  usually  gentle.  But  few 
streams  have  their  source  among  those  barren  and  strong  ridges. 
Farther  towards  the  south-east,  the  hills  attain  a  greater  height,  and 
between  the  Indrivatf  and  the  Tilper  river  take  the  name  of  Gidagutti, 
from  the  boldly  scarped  mountain  which  terminates  the  nuise. 
from  the  valley  of  the  Godivari,  this  range  presents  a  s 
picturesque  appearance  ;  and  in  the  rainy  season,  several  fii 
dash  down  its  precipitous  sides  into  dark  and  thickly  woo< 
The  highest  point  of  the  Gidalgutti  range  is  3285  feet  abo^ 
On  the  east  bank  of  the  Tilper,  a  long,  low  chain  of  volcan 
runs  north  into  the  Bastar  State.  From  this  point  to  th 
extremity  of  the  District,  the  formation  is  almost  entirely  vo 
country  between  the  hills  and  the  Godivari  is  general 
becomes  richer  and  more  productive  as  the  levels  fall. 
Ghits  separate  the  District  from  the  Madras  Presidenc 
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places  their  summit  is  crowned  by  a  stony  plateau,  and  here  and  there 
a  hill  stream  cuts  its  way  through  a  deep  channel  down  the  gently 
sloping  sides.  The  Godivari,  the  prindpai  river  of  the  District,  forms 
the  southern  boundary.  Near  Sironchd,  beds  of  ferruginous  sandstone 
and  mottled  clay  crop  out,  so  delicately  stratified  that  they  must  have 
been  deposited  in  very  still  waters.  The  ease  with  which  they  can  be 
worked,  and  their  variegated  colours  of  grey,  pink,  and  violet,  render 
them  well  adapted  for  building  purposes.  Two  miles  east  of  Sironchd 
lies  a  bed  of  argillaceous  limestone,  extending  over  60  miles,  and  con- 
taining fossil  fish  and  fish  scales  in  considerable  quantities.  At  Bhadri- 
callam,  Enchampallf,  and  Ahiri,  the  metamorphic  ranges  strike  the 
river,  and  form  the  three  obstructions  to  navigation  known  as  the  first, 
second,  and  third  barriers.  The  other  important  rivers  of  the  District 
are  the  Prdnhita  on  the  western  boundary,  the  Indrdvatf,  Tdlper, 
Sabarf,  and  Seleru.  At  Kotd,  on  the  Prdnhita,  coal  has  been  found, 
but  of  indifferent  quality.  The  rivers  abound  in  fish  of  many 
varieties.  The  mdhaslr  is  said  to  frequent  the  Indrivatf  and  Sabarf, 
and  the  rohi  is  common.  But  though  in  many  villages  the  Dhfmars 
catch  large  quantities  with  drag-nets,  fish  nowhere  forms  a  favourite 
food  of  the  people.  Prawns  are  abundant  during  the  hot  season.  All 
the  large  rivers  are  frequented  by  crocodiles.  In  the  jungle,  tigers 
and  leopards  are  by  no  means  numerous,  probably  because  the 
scanty  herds  of  village  cattle  fail  to  attract  them.  Bears  are  common 
in  the  south-east,  as  are  bison  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
District.  Sdmbhar^  f^^h^h  spotted  deer,  and  jungle  sheep,  besides  quail, 
partridge,  pea-fowl,  and  jungle  fowl,  abound. 

History, — Of  the  early  history  of  the  District  nothing  is  known; 
though  the  cromlechs,  kistvaens,  and  cairns  scattered  here  and  there  in 
forests  and  on  hillsides  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  inquirer.  The 
people  say  that  these  erections  formed  the  temples  of  the  Rikshasas,  a 
race  half-human,  half-demon,  who  dwelt  of  old  in  these  parts.  According 
to  the  Telinga  Brdhmans,  Rima,  when  wandering  in  the  wilderness, 
visited  this  country ;  and  they  identify  the  present  Pamasild  with  the  Par- 
nakuti  mentioned  in  the  Rdtndyana  as  one  of  his  resting-places.  From 
Pamasdli,  also,  Sit4  was  carried  off  by  the  R^shasa  Riwan ;  and  the  hill 
on  the  opposite  or  south  bank  of  the  Goddvari  bears  the  name  of 
Ratabgattd  or  '  Hill  of  the  Car,'  for  the  tracks  of  the  car  in  which  Siti 
was  whirled  away  may  yet  be  traced  on  the  rock  at  the  summit.  In 
historic  times,  the  District  was  probably  included  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Andhra  kings  of  Telingana,  who  had  their  capital  first  near  Ninder 
on  the  Godivari,  and  afterwards  removed  it  to  Anamakondi  and 
Warangal,  about  90  miles  south  of  Sironchi.  The  Telingdna  kingdom 
is  known  to  have  flourished  from  the  nth  to  the  14th  century,  when 
Warangal  was  merged  in  the  Muhammadan  principality  of  Golconda. 
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The  Upper  Goddvari  District,  as  originally  constituted,  consisted  mainly 
of  portions  of  two  large  chiefships,  the  Yelma  chiefshlp  in  the  north- 
west, and  the  Hasanibdd  Sankargirf  or  BhadrdchaJlam  chiefship  in  the 
south-east,  the  bulk  of  both  being  situated  in  the  Nizim's  territories 
across  the  river.  Of  these  chiefships,  the  latter  traces  its  origin  to  the 
fall  of  the  Telingina  power,  when  the  representative  of  the  Delhi 
Emperor  granted  the  Hasandbdd  Sankargiri  chiefship  in  jdgir  to 
Andpd  Aswa  Rdo,  the  founder  of  the  fiunily  which  still  holds  it  The 
quarrels  between  this  house  and  that  of  Yelma,  with  their  occasional 
revolts  against  the  government  of  the  Nizim,  make  up  the  modem 
history  of  the  District  The  incursions  of  the  Marhattis  from 
Chdndi  appear  to  have  been  merely  predatory  raids.  In  i860,  the 
Nizim  ceded  the  District  to  the  British  Government,  and  since  then 
order  has  reigned  throughout  the  country,  though  it  still  constitutes 
the  most  backward  portion  of  the  Central  Provinces.  In  1874,  the 
tdluks  of  Bhadrdchallam  and  Rdkipalli,  in  the  south-east,  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  Central  Provinces  to  the  Madras  Presidency,  and,  in 
1878-79,  the  remainder  of  the  District  was  amalgamated  with  that  of 
Chinda. 

Population, — A  rough  enumeration  in  1866  retnmed  the  population 
of  Upper  Godivari  at  54,680,  exclusive  of  Bastar.    The  more  careful 
Census  of  1872  disclosed   52,120.     The  latest  estimate,  in   1877, 
indicates  a  total  of  54,780.    From  this  last  return  must  be  deducted  the 
population  of  the  Bhadrdchallam  and  Rikdpalli  tdluks^  since  transferred 
to  Madras,  and  for  which  the  requisite  information  is  not  available. 
The  Census  of  1872  still  remains,  therefore,  the  only  basis  for  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  people.      It  returned  a  population  of 
52,120  persons,  on  an  area  of  1971  square  miles,  since  reduced  to 
1085  square  miles;  residing  in  427  villages  or  townships  and  11,280 
houses.    Persons  per  square  mile,  26*44 ;  villages  per  square  mile, 
0*22;  persons  per  village,  122;  persons  per  house,  572.      Thus  the 
Upper  Goddvari  is  the  most  thinly  populated  District  of  the  Central 
Provmces.    Classified    according  to   sex  —  males,   27,273;   females, 
24,847.    According  to  age,  the  male  children  not  exceeding  12  years 
numbered   6226 ;    the    female  children,   5597.     Ethnical  division — 
Europeans,  19;    Eurasians,  44;  aboriginal  tribes,   17,600;  Hindus, 
33*047;  Muhammadans,  1184.    There  were  no  Buddhists  or  Jains. 
The  most  numerous  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  are  the  Gonds,  15,876; 
the  remainder  consist  of  Bhils,  Bhilals,  etc.     The  Gonds  are  sub- 
divided into  Gotes  and  Kofs  or  Koitors.    Though  identical  in  customs 
and  in  language,  these  will  not  eat  together  nor  intermarry;  and 
the  Kofs  claim  a  superiority  over  the  Gotes.     Among  the  Hindus, 
Br^mans  numbered  705 ;  the  mass  of  the  Hindu  population  consist 
of  Dhers  or  Mhars,  Dhimars,  Kurmis,  and  other  cultivating  or  inferior 
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castes.  Native  Christians,  236.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Hindu 
population  is  a  harsh  variety  of  Telugu;  the  hill  tribes  retain  their 
own  dialects. 

Division  into  Tattm  and  Country. — There  were  in  1872  only  3  towns  in 
Upper  Godivari  District  with  a  population  exceeding  1000,  the  most 
important  of  which  were  Dumagudem,  with  2008  inhabitants,  included 
in  the  territory  since  transferred  to  Madras ;  and  Sironch^  the  District 
capital,  with  a  population  of  1145.  Townships  of  200  to  1000  inhabit- 
ants, 61 ;  villages  of  less  than  200  inhabitants,  363.  There  is  no  muni- 
cipality in  the  District 

Agriadture.'^Oi  the  total  area  of  1085  square  miles,  only  37  are 
cultivated,  and  of  the  portion  lying  waste,  757  are  returned  as  cultivable; 
4616  acres  of  the  cultivated  land  are  irrigated,  entirely  by  private  enter- 
prise.  About  90  tanks,  in  tolerable  repair,  afford  water  for  this  purpose, 
and  nearly  forty  more  might  be  rendered  available.     Besides  these,  the 
forests  contain  the  embankments  of  many  old  tanks,  now  overgrown 
with  jungle  and  forgotten,  which  in  former  times  evidently  irrigated  a 
considerable  area.     Only  the  larger  villages  have  wells,  though  budhis 
or  temporary  wells  are  often  dug  in  the  beds  of  the  water-courses,  and 
yield  a  doubtful  supply  till  they  disappear  in  the  floods.    The  Govern- 
ment assessment  is  at  the  rate  of  is.  Qd.  per  acre  of  cultivated  land, 
or  id.  on  the  cultivable  land.     In  1877,  4227  acres  were  devoted  to 
rice,  171  to  wheat,  and  16,616  to  other  food  grains;  while  oil-seeds 
occupied  1713  and  cotton  635  acres.    The  average  prices  of  produce 
per  cwt  were  as  follows : — Rice,  los.  iid. ;  wheat,  8s. ;  and  indigenous 
cotton,  70s.  9d.    Among  the  other  products  of  the  District,  honey,  lac, 
and  tasar  silk  are  the  most  important.    Vegetables  are  little  cultivated, 
except  near  the  laiger  villages ;  and  mango  and  plantain  trees'  are  rarely 
met  with.    The  breed  of  horses  and  ponies,  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
country  covered  with  jungle,  is  exceedingly  poor.    The  cattle,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  small,  thrive  on  the  excellent  pasture  found  in  the 
District,  and  form  the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.    The  sheep,  too, 
near  Sironcha  are  reckoned  of  good  quality.     The  Census  of  1872 
showed  a  total  of  45  proprietors,  of  whom  27  were  classed  as  inferior. 
The  tenants  numbered  6775,  of  whom  1674  had  either  absolute  or 
occupancy  rights,  while  5101  were  tenants-at-wilL    The  rent  rates  per 
acre  for  the  different  qualities  of  land  are  returned  as  follows : — Land 
suited  for  rice,  4s.;  for  wheat,  3s.;  for  inferior  grain,  2s.  6d.;  for  cotton 
or  oil-seeds,   2s.     Skilled  labourers  in  1877  received  is.  per  diem ; 
unskilled  labourers,  4^d 

Commera  and  Trade. — ^The  trade  of  the  District  is  in  its  infancy,  and 
the  exports  and  imports  are  alike  of  insignificant  proportions.  Male 
buffaloes  are  exported  to  the  coast,  to  be  used  in  ploughing  the  rice- 
fields  ;  and  the  Gonds  collect  beeswax  and  lac,  most  of  which  goes  to  the 
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coast  or  to  Haidaribdd.    A  few  deer  horns  and  skins,  and  the  plumage 
of  the  common  kingfisher,  are  bought  by  traders  from  Burma.    Though 
iron-ore  of  good  quality  abounds,  it  is  little  worked     Every  August 
and  September,  the  SonjhaHs  repair  to  the  Godivari  near  the  village  of 
Marrigudem,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  gold,  minute  grains  of 
which  are  found  in  some  gravel  beds  exposed  at  that  season ;  but  the 
work  is  barely  remunerative.     In  the  part  of  the  District  now  trans- 
ferred  to  Madras,  garnets,  sapphires,  and  amethysts  are  found.    The 
Upper  Godivari  District  does  not  contain  a  single  made  road,  but  a 
cart-track  runs   from  village  to  village  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Godivari,  between  Sironchi  and  Dumagudem.     In  the  upper  part  of 
the  District,  communication  is  conducted  by  means  of  small  carts  of 
the  Nigpur  pattern.     In  the  lower  parts,  everything  is  carried  by  kdwari 
or  two  baskets  hanging  from  a  pole  which  rests  on  the   shoulder. 
The  father  of  a  family  may  be  met  trudging  along,  with  his  child 
slung  at  one  end  of  the  kdwari  stick,  balanced  by  a  bag  of  rice  at 
the  other.      The  river  is  the  real  highway  of  the  District,  and  the  only 
line  of  what  little  traffic  takes  place.     In  1877,  the  Godivari  and  the 
Frinhita  afforded  means  of  communication  for  58  miles ;  and  whenever 
the  first  and  second  barriers  shall  have  been  removed,  an  open  water- 
way of  300  miles  will  extend  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  into  the  heart  of 
the  country. 

Administration.  —  In  1861,  Upper  Godivari  was  formed  into  a 
separate  District  of  the  British  Government  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
administered  by  a  Deputy  Commissioner,  with  Assistants  and  tahsH- 
ddrs.  Total  revenue  in  1872-73,  ;£'6io4,  of  which  the  land  yielded 
;^3205.  Total  revenue  in  1876-77,  ;^3666,  of  which  the  land  yielded 
;;^i902.  The  transfer  in  1874  of  two  tdluks  from  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces to  Madras  accounts  for  the  diminution.  Total  cost  of  District 
officials  and  police  of  all  kinds  in  1876-77,  ;£^3553.  Number  of  civil 
and  revenue  judges  of  all  sorts  within  the  District,  2  ;  magistrates,  3. 
Maximum  distance  from  any  village  to  the  nearest  court,  112  miles ; 
average  distance,  34  miles.  Number  of  police,  77,  costing  ^^1840  ; 
being  i  policeman  to  about  every  14  square  miles  and  to  every  319 
inhabitants.  The  daily  average  number  of  convicts  in  jail  in  1876  was 
19,  of  whom  I  was  a  woman.  The  total  cost  of  the  jaib  in  that  year 
was  ;^i34.  The  number  of  Government  or  aided  schools  in  the 
District  under  inspection  was  8,  attended  by  215  pupils.  As  above 
stated,  the  Upper  Godivari  District  was  incorporated  in  1878-79  with 
Chinda. 

Medical  Aspects. — The  year  is  divided  into  three  seasons.  The  hot 
season  sets  in  towards  the  en4  of  February.  In  March  the  grass  in 
the  forests  begins  to  bum,  so  that  between  the  heat  of  the  sun  and 
the  smoke  of  the  jungle  fires,  the  whole  country  is  enveloped  in  a  haze. 
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which  limits  the  horizon  to  a  distance  of  3  or  4  miles.  In  April  and 
May,  thundeistorms,  with  violent  winds,  are  frequent;  and  in  June, 
the  regular  rains  set  in,  lasting  till  the  beginning  of  October.  The 
cold  weather  occupies  the  intervening  months  till  the  ensuing  February. 
Average  temperature  in  the  shade  at  Sironchd  station,  for  the  year  1876 
— May,  highest  reading  115",  lowest  8o' ;  July,  highest  96*,  lowest  72*; 
December,  highest  87",  lowest  54*.  The  rain£dl  amounted  to  27*55 
inches,  the  average  being  42*97  inches.  As  might  be  expected  in  a 
country  of  which  the  highlands  are  covered  with  jungle,  and  the  low- 
lands subject  to  floods,  the  District  is  unhealthy.  The  prevailing 
diseases  are  dysentery  and  diarrhcea  during  the  early  part  of  the  rainy 
season,  when  the  water  is  particularly  impure,  and  fever  and  ague  in 
the  succeeding  months.  The  commonest  type  of  fever  is  not  im- 
mediately dangerous  to  life;  but  the  system  gives  way  under  its 
repeated  attacks,  or  yields  in  its  weakened  state  to  other  disorders. 
Cholera  is  not  a  frequent  visitant ;  but  small-pox  works  great  ravages, 
especially  among  children.  Vital  statistics  showed  in  the  five  years 
ending  in  1875  ^^  average  death-rate  of  22*45  per  thousand.  In  1876, 
when  cholera  prevailed,  the  death-rate  amounted  to  28*93.  ^  charitable 
dispensary  at  Sironchi  affords  medical  relief  to  in-door  and  out-door 
patients. 

Upper  Sind  Frontier. — ^A  British  District,  forming  the  northern- 
most portion  of  the  Province  of  Sind,  included  within  the  Bombay 
Presidency;  lying  between  27*  56'  and  28"  27'  n.  lat,  and  between  68' 
and  69°  44'  E.  long.  Area,  as  returned  in  the  ^nd  Gazetteer^  2225 
square  miles;  population  (1872),  95,554.  Bounded  on  the  north  and 
west  by  the  Derajit  Districts  of  the  Punjab,  and  the  territory  of  the 
Khin  of  Khelit ;  on  the  south  by  Shikirpur  District ;  and  on  the  east 
by  the  river  Indus.    The  administrative  headquarters  are  at  Jacobabad. 

Physical  Aspects, — ^With  the  exception  of  a  triangular  tract  in  the 
north-east  which  was  transferred  from  the  Punjab  in  1866,  the 
Frontier  District  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  of  level  plain,  half  of 
which  is  covered  with  jungle  and  subject  to  annual  inundation. 
Greatest  length  from  east  to  west,  114  miles;  maximum  breadth 
from  north  to  south,  20  miles.  In  certain  parts  of  the  District, 
high  and  extensive  sandhills  form  a  feature  in  the  landscape;  and 
numerous  mounds  on  the  plains  attest  the  existence  of  former  towns 
and  villages.  The  land  itself  lies  from  170  to  273  feet  above  sea 
level,  being  highest  on  its  eastern  side  near  the  river  Indus,  whence  it 
slopes  downwards  to  the  west. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  Upper  Sind  Frontier  District  is  its 
canal  system,  which  derives  its  supply  from  the  Indus,  and  is  the 
chief  source  of  its  agricultural  productiveness.  The  following  are  the 
principal  canals  maintained  by  Government,  which  form  an  important 
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source  of  the  District  revenue: — (i)  The  Begin  Canal  is  the  largest, 
and  takes  off  from  the  Indus  in  the  extreme  south-eastern  comer  of  the 
District  It  flows  along  the  south  of  the  District  to  Khera  Garhi  in  the 
extreme  west;  total  length,  85  miles;  width  at  mouth,  57  feet;  navi- 
gable throughout  by  large  boats.  The  average  annual  cost  of  clearing 
this  canal  for  the  ^yt  years  ending  1873-74  was  ;^ii4i,  while  the 
average  annual  revenue  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  ;^83i5. 
(2)  The  Niirwa  is  a  branch  of  the.  Begdri,  taking  off  from  that  canal  40 
miles  from  its  head,  and  running  northwards  to  Jacobdbid,  a  distance 
of  19  miles,  of  which  10  miles  are  navigable.  Annual  cost  of  main- 
tenance, ;;^854;  annual  revenue,  ;^2022.  (3)  The  Sonwa  is  another 
branch  of  the  Begdri,  which  takes  off  from  it  19  miles  from  its  head, 
and  runs  northwards  for  19  miles  through  the  tappas  of  Mfrpur  and 
ThuL  Annual  cost  of  maintenance,  ^^594;  annual  revenue,  ;;^209i. 
(4)  The  Mirzdwa  is  another  branch  of  the  Begdri,  9^  miles  in  length, 
watering  the  tappas  of  Mirpur  and  Mubdrakpur.  Annual  cost  of 
maintenance,  ;£'2ii;  annual  revenue,  ;£'2528.  (5)  The  Budwa  is  a 
short  branch  of  the  Niirwa,  4  miles  in  length.  Annual  cost  of  main- 
tenance, £,^2  ;  annual  revenue,  ;^i93.  (6)  The  Desert  Canal,  formerly 
known  as  the  Maksiidwa,  runs  35  miles  into  the  desert  west  of  Kashmor, 
irrigating  from  30,000  to  40,000  acres.  Annual  cost  of  maintenance 
;^986 ;  annual  revenue,  ;;^3043.  This  canal  is  intended  to  have  a  total 
length  of  90  miles.  Besides  these  canals,  there  are  numerous  smaller 
branches  from  each  of  them,  which  are  under  the  management  of 
the  landholders. 

The  principal  forest  and  other  trees  which  are  met  with  in  the 
District  are  the  following: — Cypress  or  farash  (Cupressus ?),  tamarisk 
or  jhau  (Tamarix  indica),  willow  poplar  or  bahan  (Populus  euphratica), 
babul  (Acacia  arabica),  wild  caper-tree  or  karil  (Caparis  aphylla),  pilu 
(Salvadoraeleoides),^a;i^i  (Prosopis  spicigera),  sissu  (Dalbergia  sissoo), 
nim  (Azadirachta  indica),  acacia  or  siras  (Acacia  speciosa),  banian  or 
bar  (Ficus  indica),  Indian  fig-tree  or  pipal  (Ficus  religiosa),  tamarind 
or  imli  (Tamarindus  indica),  Indian  mahogany  or  iHn  (Soymida  febri- 
fuga),  poplar  or  chunar  (Populus  fastigiata  ?),  papaya  (Carica  papaya). 
The  three  last-named  trees  have  only  been  introduced  of  late  years. 
The  District  contains  several  thriving  timber  plantations,,  but  only  two 
small  tracts  in  Alipur  lappa  are  conserved.  Wild  animals  comprise  an 
occasional  tiger  and  numerous  hyaenas.  Wild  hogs  and  jackals  abound ; 
foxes  are  occasionally  met  with ;  and  antelopes,  hog-deer,  and  a  species 
of  sdmbhar  are  found  in  the  dense  jungle  tracts  adjoining  the  Indus. 

Papulation. — According  to  the  Census  of  1872,  the  population  of  the 
District  was  returned  at  95,554,  including  the  population  of  Jacobdbid 
cantonment,  which  then  amounted  to  5599  persons;  Muhammadans 
numbered  85,320,  Hindus  10,092,  Christians  88,  and  'others'  54.    The 
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Bdluchis,  who  form  the  great  majority  of  the  Muhammadan  population, 
are  divided  into  the  following  great  clans : — ^The  Jamdlis,  who  inhabit 
the  western  portion  of  the  District ;  the  Jakrdnis,  who  reside  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jacobibdd,  and  many  of  whom  enlist  in  the  District 
police ;  the  Diimbkis,  living  near  Jacobdbdd  and  Kumbri ;  the  Khosas, 
who  are  distributed  throughout  the  District ;  the  Biirdis,  the  Bdrdikas, 
and  the  Mazdris,  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kashmor.  These, 
again,  are  subdivided  into  numerous  lesser  families.  The  principal 
clans  of  the  Samma  tribe  are  the  Mahdr,  Chachar,  Buhra,  Fitifi, 
Machhi,  Sudhiya,  and  Subhdya*  The  Jits,  who  are  subdivided  into 
Leshiris,  Brdhnjanis,  Waswdnis,  and  Babars,  live  in  encampments  of 
mat  tents,  and  are  engaged  in  tending  and  rearing  camels.  The  food 
of  these  different  tribes  consists  of  unleavened  wheaten  or  jodr  bread, 
with  milk  and  butter,  and  occasionally  meat,  eggs,  and  vegetables. 
They  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  bhang  and  tobacco,  and  drink  spiritu- 
ous liquors.  The  dress  of  the  men  is  of  cotton,  and  is  made  up  of  a 
turban,  breeches,  and  a  long  loose  shirt,  with  a  lungi  or  dopata  thrown 
across  the  shoulders,  or  wound  round  the  waist  The  dress  of.  the 
women  is,  excepting  the  turban,  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  men ; 
the  breast  portion  of  the  shirt  is,  however,  generally  embroidered  with 
either  red  silk  or  cotton. 

Border  Tribes, — ^The  following  account  of  the  frontier  clan?,,  illus- 
trating their  old  predatory  habits,  and  the  effectual  means  t^iken  to 
reclaim  them, — measures  which  have  converted  thousands  of  lawless 
and  wild  people  into  industrious  cultivators  and  traders, — is  quoted 
from  a  Report  by  the  late  General  Jacob,  written  in.  1854,  when,  he  was 
Commandant  and  Political  Superintendent  on  the  Frontier:  'These 
tribes  are  the  Maziris,  Bilrdis,  Khosas,.  Jamdlis,  Jatpis,  Ddmbkis, 
Jakr^is,  and  others.  The  Mazdris  inhabit  the  country  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Indus,  between  Mithinkpt  and  B^rdika..  This  tract  is 
chiefly  in  the  Punjab,  a  small  pait  only  falUng  within  thtc  boundary  of 
Sind.  The  habits  of  this  tribe  were  wholly,  and  are  still  to  a  great 
extent,  predatory.  They  continually  plundered  the  river-boats,  and 
made  frequent  incursions  into  the  Bahiwalpur  territory  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Indus.  They  were  often  at  war  with  the  Bhilgtis  and  Maris,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  Ddmbkis  and  Jakrdnis  at  Piilaji,  Chatar, 
etc.,  from  whom  they  occasionally  succeeded  in  driving  off  much  cattle. 
The  Mazdris  are  the  most  expert  cattle-stealers  in  the  border  country, 
and  have  the  reputation  of  being  brave  warriors.  Not  many  of  the 
tribe  now  remain  in  Sind,  even  in  the  Kashmor  district  Most  of 
them  have  left  that  part  of  the  country,  and  taken  up  their  abode  with 
their  chief  and  brethren  in  the  Punjab,  where  they  are  allowed  to  bear 
arms,  which  is  not  permitted  in  Sind.  They  still  make  occasional 
plundering  excursions  into  the  Bahdwalpur  country  and  the  British 
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territory  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Indus.  The  Bdrdis  reside 
chiefly  in  the  district  called  after  them  Biirdika,  which  lies  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Indus,  between  the  Maziri  district  on  the  north 
and  the  Sind  Canal  on  the  south.  This  tribe  first  came  in  contact  with 
the  British  in  1838,  when  the  fortress  of  Bukkur  was  handed  over  to  the 
lattet  by  M(r  Rustam  of  Khairpur.  The  habits  of  this  tribe  were 
formerly  wholly  predatory,  and  up  to  1847  the  Bdrdis  made  frequent 
marauding  inroads  on  their  neighbours  in  Kachhi  and  in  the  hills,  as 
well  as  in  Sind 

'In  1839,  the  Bdrdis,  in  common  with  the  Baluch  tribes  of  Kachhi, 
continually  plundered  the  British  convoys  moving  towards  Afghinistdn; 
on  this  account  the  chief^  Sher  Muhammad,  was  imprisoned  by  Mfr 
Rustam  of  Khairpur  (whose  subjects  the  Bilrdis  were),  and  sent  to 
Mr.  Bell,  then  Political  Agent  in  Upper  Sind    This  tribe  continued 
in  the  practice  of  murder  and  robbery,  as  before,  until  the  year  1842, 
when,  the  country  being  well  guarded,  they  abstained  altogether  from 
plunder.     On  the  deposition  of  Mir  Rustam,  and  the  conquest  of 
Sind  by  the  British  in  1843,  Bdrdika  came  under  the  rule  of  Mfr  AH 
Murid;  and  the  Biirdis  resumed  their  predatory  habits  with  more 
than  wonted  vigour,  till,  in  1844,  Mir  Alf  Murid  seized  the  chiefs 
of  the  tribe  and  kept  them  in  close  confinement  in  the  Diji  fort  till 
December  1844,  when  they  were  released,  and  accompanied  the  Mfr, 
with  a  large  number  of  their  tribe,  in  the  hill  campaign,  in  conjunction 
with    Sir  Charles  NapieL      After    the  predatory  tribes   of   Kachhi 
(Diimbkis,  Jakrdnis,  etc)  had  been  transported  and  settled  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier  on  the  Sind  border,  they  joined  the  Bdrdis  and  Khosas 
in  carrying  on  frequent  plundering  excursions  in  secret     Their  lawless 
proceedings  were  generally  attributed  to  the  Bhiigtis  and  other  hillmen, 
till,  in  1847,  ^^  Sind  Horse  were  again  posted  on  the  Frontier,  and 
Major  Jacob  discovered  and  broke  up  the  whole  confederacy  of  robbers 
on  the  British  border,  and  punished  many  of  the  offenders.     At  this 
time  every  one  in  the  country  went  armed,  but  Major  Jacob  applied 
for  and  obtained  permission  to  disarm  all  men  not  in  Government 
employ,  and  this  rule  was  rigidly  enforced     Mir  Alf  Murid  also  gave 
Major  Jacob  full  power  over  all  his  subjects  on  the  border;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  Bdrdika  district  was  covered  with  impenetrable 
jungle,  affording  great  facilities  to  the  practice  of  robbery,  which,  in 
spite  of  every  effort,  was  carried  on  by  the  Bdrdis  occasionally,  in 
gangs  of  from  six  to  twenty  men,  calling  themselves  Bhdgtis,  but  being 
really  inhabitants  of  Sind.     In  order  to  lay  open  this  wild  country. 
Major  Jacob  obtained  permission  to  cut  roads  through  the  jungle. 
This  was  done,  and,  together  with  other  measures  which  were  adopted, 
proved  completely  successful  in  calming  the  country,  which  thenceforth 
became  quiet,  orderly,  and  peaceable ;  the  people  have  taken  wholly  to 
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agricultural  and   pastoral  pursuits,   and  cultivation    has    greatly  in- 
creased. 

'  Burdika  became  British  territory  in  1852,  when  the  lands  of  Mir 
Rustdm,  which  had  been  given  to  All  Af  urdd  at  the  conquest  of 
Sind,  were  resumed.  The  Khosas  are  a  very  numerous  Baluch  tribe, 
not  confined  to  any  one  locality,  but  scattered  all  over  the  country 
from  Nagar  Pirkar  to  Didar.  The  men  are  plunderers,  cultivators, 
soldiers,  or  shepherds,  according  to  circumstances.  There  are  several 
villages  of  this  tribe  on  the  Sind  border.  They  have  now  but  few 
peculiarities  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  tribes  of  Sind  and 
KachhL  They  are  said  to  have  been  originally  Abyssinians,  and  some 
have  derived  their  name  from  '^  Kush,"  but  of  this  nothing  certain,  or 
even  probable,  can  be  dbcovered.  The  Jatois  and  Jamilis  are  two 
Baluch  tribes,  both  numerous  and  scattered  about  the  country  of  Upper 
Sind  and  KachhL  They  are  cultivators  and  artificers,  and,  as  a  rule, 
not  predatory.  The  Ddmbkis  and  Jakrdnis  were  the  most  formid- 
able and  warlike  of  all  the  Baluch  tribes,  hill  or  plain.  Up  to  1845, 
they  resided  in  the  plains  of  Eastern  Kachhi,  where  they  held  the  lands 
of  Lhari,  Wazira,  Piilaji,  Chatar,  etc  After  Sir  Charles  Napier's  hill 
campaign  in  1845,  that  portion  of  the  Diimbki  tribe  which  had  sur- 
rendered to  him  at  Traki  was  placed  under  a  chief^  by  name  Jamdl 
Khin,  on  lands  near  Jini-dero  on  the  Sind  Frontier.  Daria  Khdn  and 
Tiirk  Al(,  with  the  Jakrdnis,  and  some  men  of  other  clans,  were  settled 
at  Jdni-dero  itself  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  lands  were  granted  to 
them  free  for  three  years  (afterwards  altered  to  a  free  grant  in  perpetuity), 
and  it  was  expected  that  they  would  now  take  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

*•  But  though  a  Commissioner  was  appointed  to  superintend  them  at 
J^idero,  and  troops  posted  at  Shdhpur  in  Kachhi,  the  Diimbkis,  Jak- 
rdnis,  Khosas,  Biirdis,  etc,  made  repeated  plundering  excursions  from 
British  Sind  into  the  neighbouring  countries,  both  hill  and  plain.  The 
Bhdgtis  did  the  same  from  their  side  into  Sind.  Murder  and  robbery 
everywhere  prevailed.  The  troops  shut  up  in  forts  did  nothing  to  pro- 
tect the  people.  The  country  along  the  border  was  left  uncultivated, 
the  canals  were  not  cleared  out  for  years,  and  nearly  all  the  peaceable 
people  left  the  country.  The  troops  were  perfectly  isolated  in  their 
entrenchments,  no  supplies  were  drawn  from  the  country  folk,  but  all 
were  fed  as  if  on  shipboard,  by  the  commissariat.  Even  at  the  distant 
post  of  Shdhpur  in  Kachhi,  the  troops  and  camp-followers  were 
supplied  with  every  article  of  consumption  from  the  public  stores, 
forwarded  by  the  commissariat  department,  at  an  enormous  cost,  from 
Shikirpur,  60  miles  distant  The  cavalry  horses  were  fed  in  like 
maimer.  Notwithstanding  that  the  Bhiigtis  had  been  proclaimed  out- 
laws, a  price  set  on  the  head  of  every  man  of  the  tribe,  and  all  of  them 
ordered  to  be  treated  as  enemies  wherever  they  were  found,  they  were 
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not  subdued,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  way  weakened  by  any  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Governor  of  Sind. 

'The  removal  of  the  Jakr^is  and  Diimbkis  from  Kachhi  left  the 
Sind  border  temptingly  open  to  their  incursions,  and  they  failed  not 
to  take  advantage  of  the  circumstances.  At  last,  becoming  more  and 
more  bold  by  impunity,  they  assembled  a  force  of  some  1500  armed 
men,  mostly  on  foot,  and  on  the  loth  of  December  1846,  marched  into 
Sind,  passed  through  the  British  outposts,  which  dared  not  attack  them, 
to  within  15  miles  of  Shikirpur,  and  remained  twenty-four  hours  within 
British  territory,  secured  every  head  of  cattle  in  the  country  around, 
and  returned  to  their  hills,  some  75  miles  distant,  with  all  their  booty 
in  perfect  safety.  A  regiment  of  cavalry  and  200  Native  Rifles  were 
sent  from  Shikdrpur  to  repel  the  invaders.  The  cavalry  came  upon 
them  at  H<idiS,  about  45  miles  from  Shikdrpur.  The  Bhdgtis  halted  en 
masse,  their  unarmed  attendants  meanwhile  diligently  continuing  to 
drive  on  the  cattle  towards  Sori,  Kiishtak,  and  the  hills.  The  British 
troops,  however,  were  ignorant  of  the  ground,  thought  the  robbers  too 
strong  to  be  attacked,  and  returned  to  Shikirpur  without  attempting 
anything  further.  The  Bhdgtis  ultimately  reached  the  hills  with  all 
their  plunder,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  save  one  killed  by  a  distant 
random  shot  from  the  matchlock  of  a  Jakrdnl  One  regiment  of  the 
Sind  Horse,  then  at  Haidaribid,  was  now  ordered  up  with  all  speed  to 
the  Frontier,  where  it  arrived  on  the  9th  of  January  1847.  Major 
Jacob  was  appointed  to  command  the  Frontier,  and  since  then  has  held 
this  post  On  arrival  at  Khdnghar,  desolation  and  terror  were  found 
to  prevail  everjnvhere  in  the  country ;  no  man  could  go  in  safety  from 
place  to  place,  Mid  even  on  the  main  line  of  communication  from 
Shikdrpur  to  J^igan  an  escort  was  necessary.  Not  a  man  of  the  Baluch 
settlers,  the  Jaktanis  and  Diimbkis,  had  as  yet  attempted  any  peaceful 
labour,  or  even  put  his  hand  to  an  agricultural  implement  At 
Khdngar  there  was  no  village,  no  hdzdr,  and  but  four  or  five  wretched 
huts,  containing  in  alltwenty^two  persons.  The  cavalry  detachment  was 
found  by  the  Sind  Horse^  on  arrival,  locked  up  in  the  fort,  the  gate  not 
being  even  opened  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They,  during  the 
previous  four  years,  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  country  or  of  the 
people  on  the  border  ;  the  men  of  the  Sind  Horse  were  familiar  with 
both,  and  this  gave  them  confidence  and  power.  After  assuming  the  com- 
mand and  relieving  the  outposts,  Major  Jacob  at  once  ordered  all  idea 
of  defensive  operations  to  be  abandoned ;  every  detachment  was  posted 
in  the  open  plain,  without  any  protective  works  whatever ;  patrols  were 
sent  in  every  direction  in  which  it  was  thought  an  enemy  might  appear, 
and  these  parties  crossed  and  met  so  often  that  support  was  almost 
certain  to  be  at  hand  if  wanted.  The  parties  were  sent  to  distances  of 
40  miles  into  and  beyond  the  desert,  and  along  the  Frontier  line. 
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•Whenever  a  party  of  the  Sind  Horse  came  on  any  of  the  plunderers, 
it  always  fell  on  them  at  once,  charging  any  number,  however  superior, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation.  Against  such  sudden  attacks  the 
robber  horsemen  never  attempted  a  stand ;  they  always  fled  at  once, 
frequently  sustaining  heavy  loss  in  men,  and  never  succeeding  in 
obtaining  any  plunder.  These  proceedings,  and  especially  the  tracks, 
daily  renewed,  of  our  parties  all  over  the  desert,  and  at  all  the 
watering-places  near  the  hills,  far  beyond  the  British  border,  alarmed 
the  robbers,  and  prevented  them  ever  feeling  safe,  and  they  soon 
ceased  to  make  attempts  on  British  territory,  though  still  plundering  in 
KachhL  Meanwhile,  Major  Jacob  had  discovered  that  not  only  the 
Biirdis  and  Mazdris,  who  were  always  inveterate  marauders,  but  the 
Baluch  settlers  at  J^i-dero,  had  been  all  along  systematically  carrying 
on  plundering  excursions  on  a  considerable  scale.  The  exbtence  of  these 
proceedings  were  at  first  thought  impossible;  but  having  good  information 
of  what  was  going  on.  Major  Jacob  caused  the  place  of  their  predatory 
rendezvous  to  be  suddenly  surrounded  by  parties  of  the  Sind  Horse, 
just  after  the  return  of  a  body  of  Jakrini  plunderers  from  a  foray,  and 
the  robbers  were  all  secured,  with  their  horses,  arms,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  stolen  cattle.  Concealment  was  no  longer  possible,  and 
Major  Jacob  now  obtained  permission  to  disarm  every  man  in  the 
country  not  being  a  Government  servant,  which  was  at  once  done.  At 
the  same  time,  Major  Jacob  set  500  of  the  Jakrdnis  to  work  to  clear 
out  the  Ndrwa  Canal  (a  main-feeder  cleared  by  Government,  though 
then  belonging  to  Mir  Alf  Murdd).  This  experiment  was  perfectly 
successful,  and  soon  after  the  Baluch  settlers  took  to  manual  labour  in 
their  own  fields  with  spirit,  and  even  pride.  From  that  time  they  were 
really  conquered,  and  commenced  to  be  reformed ;  they  are  now  the 
most  hard-working,  industrious,  well-behaved,  and  cheerful  set  of  men 
in  all  Sind.' 

Agriculture, — Of  the  total  area  of  2225  square  miles,  or  1,424,000 
acres,  316,537  acres  are  returned  as  cultivated  or  available  for  cultiva- 
tion. The  principal  crops  of  the  District,  and  the  area,  in  acres, 
occupied  by  each,  are  returned  as  follows  (1873-74) : — ^Wheat  or  kanak 
(Triticum  vulgare),  43,731  acres;  jodr  (Sorghum  vulgare),  43,121; 
bdjra  (Pencillaria  vulgaris),  8439  ;  rice,  990 ;  barley  or  jau  (Hordeum 
hexastichon),  2772;  pulse  or  miig  (Phaseolus  mungo),  8;  gram  or 
chana  (Cicer  arietinum),  2395;  pease  or  matar  (Lathyrus  sativus),  1521 ; 
tnoth^  157;  ///(Sesamum  indicum),  3935;  mustard  or  sarsan  (Sinapis 
ramosa),  52,673  ;  cotton  or  vaun  (Gossypium  herbaceum),  684;  indigo 
or  ii/Vw  (Indigofera  tinctoria),  193;  tobacco  (Nicotiana  tabacum),  15; 
melons,  171;  and  hemp  or  bhang  (Cannabis  sativa),  11  acres:  total, 
160,816  acres.  The  fruits  indigenous  to  the  District  are  the  melon, 
mango,  plum,  and  date.    A  great  variety  of  other  fruits  have  of  late 
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years  been  introduced  into  the  gardens  at  Jacobdbid,  including 
nectarines,  peaches,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  apricots,  iichiSy  grapes, 
loquats,  strawberries,  etc.  The  three  crops  of  the  year  are  known  as  the 
rabi^  kharifj  2caApeshras.  The  first,  comprising  wheat,  barley,  mustard, 
pease,  gram,  etc,  is  sown  in  November  and  reaped  in  April  and  May. 
The  kharif  crop  consists  chiefly  oijodr^  bdjra^  and  oil-seeds,  which  are 
sown  by  the  end  of  May  or  middle  of  June,  and  reaped  in  October  and 
November.    The/^^m^  crop  includes  cotton,  melons,  and  gourds. 

Means  of  Communication^  etc. — There  are  reported  to  be  upwards  of 
900  miles  of  roads  of  all  descriptions  in  the  District,  many  of  which  are 
fairly  constructed  and  well  kept  up.  Supplies  and  water  are  procurable 
at  all  the  principal  villages.  The  chief  lines  of  road  are  the  following : 
— (i)  From  Jacobibdd  to  Shikirpur,  length  within  the  District,  28 
miles ;  (2)  Jacobdbid  to  Dfl  Murid,  8  miles ;  (3)  Jacobdbdd  to  Tower 
Begdri,  14  miles;  (4)  Jacobibdd  to  Naslribdd,  6  miles;  (5)  Jacobdbdd 
to  Rojhan,  12  miles;  (6)  Dfl  Murdd  to  Garhi  Hasan,  12  miles;  (7) 
Garhi  Hasan  to  Tangw^  14  miles;  (8)  Tangwdni  to  Kandkot,  12 
miles;  (9)  Kandkot  to  Kumbri,  16  miles;  (10)  Kumbri  to  Kashmor, 
16  miles;  (11)  Tower  Begdri  to  Chausiil,  14  miles;  (12)  Chausiil  to 
Rato  Dero,  8  miles ;  (13)  Nasfrdbid  to  Shahpur,  24  miles ;  (14)  Rojhan 
to  Muhammadibdd,  12  miles;  (15)  Muhammadibdd  to  Khera  Garhi, 
12  miles;  (16)  Khera  Garhi  to  Mehar-ke»khu,  16  miles;  (17)  Mehar- 
ke-khu  to  Chausiil,  8  miles ;  (18)  Chausiil  to  Shikirpur,  20  mUes.  The 
new  Frontier  Military  Railway  from  the  Indus  to  Sibi  crosses  the 
District  from  Sukkur,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  to  Jacobdbdd 
on  the  northern  frontier. 

Manufactures, — Salt  is  manufactured  in  considerable  quantities  in 
Kashmor  and  Thul  tdluks.  Saltpetre  is  also  made  to  a  small  extent 
The  lacquered  woodwork  of  Kashmor,  as  also  the  dabbas  or  leathern 
jars  for  holding  oil  and  gfdy  made  at  the  same  place,  are  worthy  of 
mention.  Embroidered  shoes  are  made  in  large  quantities  at  Mirpur 
and  Ghauspur.  Woollen  carpets  and  saddle-bags  are  woven  by  Baluchi 
and  Jit  women. 

Trade  and  Commerce. — ^The  internal  trade  and  commerce  of  this 
District  is  principally  in  grain,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  sent  to  the 
Punjab.  The  transit  trade  from  Central  Asia  into  Sind  vid  the 
Frontier  District  is  also  considerable,  but  no  regular  statistics  of  this 
traffic  have  been  kept  This  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  camels, 
ponies,  and  asses,  by  the  following  routes: — (i)  From  Kandahdr, 
Herdt,  Kibul,  and  Bokhdra— by  Quetta  (or  Shdl)  and  KheUt,  and  (2) 
by  Quetta  and  the  BoUn  Pass ;  (3)  from  Persia  by  Makrdn ;  and  (4)  from 
Thai  Chotiila  by  Bdgh.  The  merchandise  brought  from  these  places 
consists  of  wool,  woollen  apparel,  manjit  or  madder,  fruits,  carpets,  and 
horses;  of  these  latter,  some  are  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  cavalry 
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at  Jacobdbdd,  and  the  others  generally  proceed  to  Kardchi  by  the 
Khelit  road. 

Administration, — The  political,  judicial,  and  revenue  administration 
of  the  District  is  entrusted  to  a  Political  Superintendent,  who  is  also  the 
commandant-in-chief  of  the  large  military  force  stationed  at  Jacob- 
ibdd.  He  has  two  European  assistants  under  him,  who  are  both 
invested  with  magisterial  powers.  At  the  headquarters  station  of 
each  of  the  3  tdluks  or  Subdivisions  is  a  miikhtidrkir,  with  tappaddrs 
under  him  in  different  parts  of  the  District.  The  total  imperial 
revenue  in  1873-74  amounted  to  ;^3o,o64,  of  which  ;^2S,299  was 
derived  from  the  land  Education  is  very  backward,  there  being  in 
1873-74  only  5  schools  in  the  District,  attended  by  151  pupils.  The 
police  force  consists  of  115  men,  of  whom  32  are  mounted.  The 
military  force  is,  however,  considerable,  and  consists  of  1480  Silliddr 
cavalry,  divided  into  3  regiments,  better  known  as  the  Sind  Horse, 
raised  in  1839  by  the  then  Resident,  Colonel  Fottinger.  There  is, 
besides,  an  infantry  regiment  of  700  men,  known  as  Jacob's  Rifles,  who 
have  the  management  also  of  a  motmtain  battery.  The  permanent 
outposts  held  by  this  force  extend  along  the  foot  of  the  Marri  (Murree) 
and  Bhiigti  Hills  as  far  as  the  Punjab  border. 

Medical  Aspects, — The  climate  of  the  District  is  remarkable  for  its 
extreme  dryness,  and  for  its  extraordinary  variations  of  temperature. 
There  are  but  two  seasons,  the  'hot 'and  the  '  cold;'  the  former  extending 
from  May  to  September,  and  the  latter  from  October  to  April.  From 
the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of  March,  a  period  of  five 
months,  the  climate  is  temperate  and  enjoyable.  During  December 
and  January  the  cold  is  frequently  very  great,  the  thermometer  some- 
times indicating  as  low  a  temperature  as  27'  F.  Ice  and  frosts  prevail 
in  consequence,  and  the  latter  are  not  unfrequent  in  February,  and  even 
into  March.  The  mean  monthly  temperature  of  the  cold  season, 
as  taken  from  the  register  kept  at  Jacobdbdd  from  1864  to  1868,  is 
found  to  range  from  58°  to  73°  F.,  the  mean  maximum  being  88*"  in 
March,  and  the  mean  minimum  49'  in  December.  During  the  hot 
season^  extending  over  seven  months  (from  April  to  October),  the 
nights  in  April  and  May  are  comparatively  cool,  though  the  days  are 
hot ;  but  it  is  in  the  following  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  that 
the  full  force  of  the  heat  is  experienced^  the  difference  in  temperature, 
during  both  day  and  night,  being  then  very  slight.  In  September, 
the  nights  become  somewhat  cool,  with  occasional  dews ;  and  by  about 
the  middle  of  October  a  sensible  change  in  the  temperature  takes  place, 
amounting  sometimes  to  as  much  as  10''  between  two  successive  nights. 
The  mean  monthly  temperature  of  the  hot  season  ranges  from  80"*  to 
102*,  the  mean  maximum  being  108''  in  June,  and  the  mean  minimum 
67'  in  October.     A  thermometer  placed  in  the  sun*s  rays  at  noon 
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during  May,  has  indicated  a  mean  temperature  of  I34*5'  F.  The  average 
annual  rainfall  at  Jacobdbid  during  the  ten  years  ending  1874  is  returned 
at  4*39  inches,  the  maximum  rainfall  in  that  period  having  occurred  in 
1869  with  12-05  inches,  and  the  minimum  in  1867  with  0*97.  The 
prevailing  disease  is  fever  in  its  various  forms,  occurring  mostly  in  Sep- 
tember, October,  November,  and  December,  after  the  annual  inunda- 
tion ;  affections  of  the  lungs,  stomach,  and  bowels,  in  the  same  months ; 
rheumatism  in  August  and  December;  and  acute  eye  diseases  in  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  November. 

Uppinangadi  (Tulu  name,  Libbdru),  —  Town  in  South  Kdnara 
District,  Madras.  Lat.  12*  50'  15*  n.,  long.  75*  17'  20"  e.  ;  pop. 
(1871),  4897,  inhabiting  982  houses.     Situated  on  the  Netrivati  river. 

Upr&y. — ^A  small  village  in  Daridpur  idluk^  EUichpur  District,  Berar, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  Pdma,  about  18  miles  south  of  EUichpur  town. 
Lat.  21*  N.,  long.  77*  34'  30'  e.  Noteworthy  on  account  of  a  cele- 
brated shrine  called  Shih  DiwaL  Shih,  a  Musalmin,  and  Ddwal,  a 
Mhdr,  who  arrived  together  from  Hindustan  some  200  years  ago,  were 
buried  here  in  a  common  tomb,  which  is  resorted  to  by  both  Hindus 
and  Musalmans,  who  alike  worship  at  it;  it  is  supported  by  bene- 
factions and  thankofferings. 

Uprori. — Chiefship  in  the  northern  hills  of  Bilispur  District,  Central 
Provinces.  Estimated  pop.  (1872),  2589,  residing  in  39  villages,  on  an 
area  of  431  square  miles,  of  which  7233  acres  lying  in  the  valleys  are 
cultivated,  while  60,000  acres  are  returned  as  cultivable.  Wild  elephants 
are  often  seen. 

Ur&L — Southern  tahdl  of  Jaliun  District,  North-Westem  ProvinGes ; 
consisting  of  an  open  plain,  well  cultivated  and  fruitful.  This  AzArf/  lies 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Betwa,  and  the  soil  is  mainly  fertile 
black  mdr.  Area,  295  square  miles,  of  which  185  are  cultivated ; 
pop.  (1872),  63,446  persons;  land  revenue,  ;^i6,5i8;  total  Govern- 
ment revenue,  ^^18,234;  rental  paid  by  cultivators,  ;^33,44i. 

Ur^  —  Administrative  headquarters  of  Jaldun  District,  North- 
Westem  Provinces ;  situated  in  lat  25*  59'  5'  n.,  and  long.  79®  29'  35"  e., 
on  the  Kdlpi  and  Jhdnsi  road.  Pop.  (1872),  6398  persons,  consist- 
ing of  4874  Hindus  and  1524  Muhammadans.  The  civil  station 
adjoins  the  town,  on  a  high  and  well-drained  site.  At  the  date  of 
annexation,  Urdi  was  a  poor  village  of  dilapidated  huts ;  but  being 
fixed  upon  as  the  headquarters  for  the  newly  acquired  Jaliun  territory 
in  1839,  it  has  grown  rapidly  and  improved  gready  of  late  years. 
Bdtdr^  known  as  Temanganj ;  public  garden  and  nursery  for  trees ; 
tahsili  school  The  former  village  stood  on  a  hillock,  round  which 
extends  the  modem  town.  Low,  poor-looking  shops;  few  signs  of 
prosperity.  Remains  of  a  brick  fort,  with  one  minous  tower;  good 
Muhammadan  tombs.     Numerous  carved  blocks  of  granite,  used  as 
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door-steps  and  posts,  occur  frequently  in  the  old  \ova.  Principal 
trade,  weaving ;  export  of  coarse  cloth  to  the  Dodb. 

Uraijrtir. — See  Trichinopoli  Town. 

XJran. — Town  in  Thdna  (Tanna)  District,  Bombay;  situated  22 
miles  south  by  west  of  Thdna  town,  in  lat.  18"  52'  40"  n.,  and  long. 
72*  59'  E. ;  pop.  (1872),  5820.  Uran  is  a  municipal  town,  with  an 
income  of  £SZ9'     ^osX.  office  and  dispensary. 

XJravakonda. — Town  in  Bellary  District,  Madras.  Lat  14°  57'  30" 
N.,  long.  77*  19'  E. ;  pop.  (1871),  6878,  inhabiting  1435  houses.  A 
sub-magistrate's  station. 

XJrcha. — ^Village  in  Bashahr  State,  Punjab ;  situated  in  Kundwdr,  in 
lat.  31*  38'  N.,  and  long.  78*  37'  e.  (Thornton),  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Taglakhar  river.  Numerous  manes  or  Buddhist  religious  mounds  stud 
the  surrounding  country,  consisting  of  loose,  uncemented  stones,  piled 
to  a  height  of  3  or  4  feet,  and  sometimes  200  feet  in  length.  Thornton 
says  that  the  tops  are  covered  with  pieces  of  slate,  carved  with  religious 
maxims  in  the  sacred  character.  The  neighbourhood  is  bare  and 
uninviting. 

XJrchha. — State  and  town  ih  the  North-Westem  Provinces. — See 
Orcmha. 

U-rf-tOimg. — Pagoda  in  the  towhship  of  the  same  name  in  Akyab 
District,  Arakan  Division,  British  Burma.  Said  to  have  been  built 
about  1590  A. D.  by  King  Meng-tha-loung,  on  his  return  from  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Khyengs  and  Mros.  Whilst  proceeding  on  his  journey, 
the  king  had  observed  what  appeared  to  be  a  bail  of  fire  on  the  hill, 
and  was  informed  by  his  astrologers  that  it  was  the  effulgence  from  the 
skull  of  Gautama,  when  he  died  in  one  of  his  earlier  existences  as  a 
Brdhman. 

XJ-rf-tonng,  East.  —  Small  township  of  Akyab  District,  Arakan 
Division,  British  Burma.  A  low-lying  tract  intersected  with  tidal  creeks. 
It  contains  22  revenue  circles.    Pop.  (1876-77),  35,651 ;  gross  revenue, 

U-rl-tOimg,  West. — Township  in  Akyab  District,  Arakan  Division, 
British  Burma.  The  southern  portion  is  intersected  with  tidal  creeks, 
which  unite  the  Kd-la-dan  and  Ma-yii  rivers  ;  the  northern  is  hilly  and 
forest-clad.  The  township  is  divided  into  16  revenue  circles.  Pop. 
(1876-77),  35,291 ;  revenue,  ;^i3,347. 

U-rf-tOimg.  —  Revenue  circle  in  the  West  U-ri-toung  township, 
Akyab  District,  Arakan  Division,  British  Burma.  Pop.  (1876-77),  3912  ; 
gross  revenue,  jQi^'^o. 

Uriyd.  —  South-eastern  taksil  of  Etdwah  District,  North-Westem 
Provinces;  consisting  chiefly  of  the  tract  torn  with  ravines,  lying  north  of 
the  river  Jumna.  Area,  306  square  miles,  of  which  175  are  cultivated ; 
pop.  (1872),  108,549  persons;  land  revenue,  ^^20,981;  total  Govern- 
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ment  revenue,  ;^22,i32  ;  rental  paid  by  cultivators,  ^^39,^25 ;  incidence 
of  Government  revenue  per  acre,  2s.  ifd. 

Urmar. — Municipal  town  in  Hoshiirpur  District,  Punjab.  Pop. 
(1868),  9632,  consisting  of  3797  Hindus,  5285  Muhammadans,  212 
Sikhs,  and  338  'others.'  Entrepot  for  country  produce.  Contains 
a  shrine  of  the  Muhammadan  saint  Sakhi  Sarwdr,  whose  annual  festival 
attracts  about  1000  persons.  Municipal  revenue  in  1875-76,  jQa^z^  o^ 
8^d.  per  head  of  population  (13,970)  within  municipal  limits. 

Uron  {Isldmpur).  —  Municipal  town  in  Satira  District,  Bombay ; 
situated  48  miles  south-south-east  of  Sdtira  town,  in  lat  17*  i'  47"  ^-^ 
and  long.  74°  25'  i"  £.  Pop.  (1872),  8390  ;  municipal  income,  ^£230. 
Dispensary  and  post  office. 

Ustbr  {OosoorY-^-CYiitt  town  of  Usiir  tdluk^  Salem  District,  Madras, 
lat  12*  44'  10"  N.,  long.  77*  52'  10"  E. ;  pop.  (1871),  6360,  inhabiting 
1288  houses.  Usdr  is  the  station  of  the  Sub-Collector  of  the  District, 
with  revenue,  civil,  and  criminal  courts,  and  other  Government  offices. 
The  Remount  Depdt,  which  distributes  horses  for  the  whole  Madras 
Army,  is  3^  miles  from  Usiir.  The  town  itself  stands  3120  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  possesses  a  climate  cool  and  pleasant  for  nine  months 
of  the  year.  The  fort,  formerly  one  of  the  Bdramahil  strongholds, 
contains  the  official  residence  and  offices  of  the  Sub-Collector. 

Utakamand  {Ootacamund^  Ontikalmanda). — Municipal  town  in  the 
Nflgiri  Hills  District,  Madras.  Lat  1 1  **  24'  n.,  long.  76°  44'  e.  ;  containing 
2161  houses  and  10,319  inhabitants.  According  to  the  Census  of  1871, 
there  were  2062  houses,  with  9982  inhabitants,  of  whom  481  were 
Europeans  and  288  Eurasians.  Utakamand  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  Nilgiri  Hills  District,  and  the  chief  sanatorium  of  the  Madras 
Presidency.  It  lies  7228  feet  above  sea  level;  annual  rainfall  44*88 
inches,  mean  temperature  58*  F.  The  variations  of  the  temperature 
average  about  18*  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  extremes  in  the 
shade  are  from  38"  minimum  in  January  to  76*  maximum  in  May. 
The  nearest  railway  station  is  Mettupdlaiyam  (corruptly,  Mettapollium), 
327I  miles  from  Madras,  on  the  Madras  Railway,  and  32^  miles  by 
road  from  Utakamand  vi&  the  Kuniir  new  ghdty  and  24^  miles  by  the 
old  road.  The  whole  journey  from  Madras  occupies  twenty-two  hours, 
by  rail  and  road.  Utakamand  has  gradually  become  the  summer  head- 
quarters of  the  Governor  of  Madras.  But  the  offices  of  the  Madras 
Government  and  its  chief  departments  remain  throughout  the  year  at 
the  Presidency  towa 

The  plateau  of  Utakamand  was  discovered  in  181 9  by  two  Madras 
civilians,  while  in  pursuit  of  a  band  of  tobacco  smugglers.  In  1821, 
the  Collector  of  the  District  built  the  first  house,  and  a  town  after  a 
time  grew  up.  The  station  reposes  in  an  amphitheatre  encircled  by 
noble  hills,  and  adorned  by  an  artificial  lake  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half 
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long.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Nflgiris  lie  in  the  upheaved 
southern  angle,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  mountain  systems 
of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  namely,  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghats. 
Their  lofty  heights  give  a  majesty  to  the  region,  culminating  in 
Dodabetta  Peak,  8760  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Five  other 
mountains,  including  the  well-known  Elk  Hill,  have  elevations 
exceeding  8000  feet.  The  lake,  with  a  smooth  carriage  road  round  it, 
forms  a  fitting  gem  in  the  centre  of  the  station,  on  which  the  European 
houses,  perched  on  the  adjacent  hills,  look  down.  A  splendid  vegeta- 
tion, belonging  to  the  temperate  zone,  but  here  growing  with  tropical 
luxuriance,  refreshes  the  eyes  of  the  traveller  from  the  plains ;  delicate 
European  plants  rising  into  hardy  shrubs,  and  English  flowers  forming 
hedgerows.  The  outdoor  life  is  a  joyous  and  characteristic  feature  of 
the  place.  Riding,  driving,  and  all  manly  sports  are  possible.  For 
Utakamand  has  a  great  advantage  over  Simla  and  other  Himilayan 
hill  stations,  in  being  situated  on  an  extensive  pdateau,  with  wide  tracts 
of  grass  land,  and  downs  suitable  for  roads,  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  municipality  was  established  in  1866;  and  in  1877-78,  its  income 
was  ^^3658,  the  rate  of  taxation  being  3s.  iid.  a  head,  an  amount  not 
exceeded  by  any  other  town  in  the  Presidency.  In  fact,  though  taxed  as 
such,  Utakamand  is  not  really  a  town,  and  the  houses  are  scattered 
over  the  hills.  The  chief  resident  officials  are  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  and  his  Assistant,  and  a  cantonment  or  joint-magistrate. 
The  number  of  European  visitors  is  greatest  from  March  to  June.  From 
November  till  Febniary,  when  the  climate  is  at  its  best,  the  population 
consists  almost  exclusively  of  permanent  residents.  The  large  num- 
ber of  European  coffee-planters  around  Utakamand  gives  its  resident 
society  an  unusual  stability.  The  place  is  well  supplied  with  churches, 
hotels,  schools,  hospitals,  shops,  etc.  There  are  two  banks,  the  Utaka- 
mand Bank,  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Madras ;  and  two  newspapers 
are  published  here.  The  public  library  (established  1859),  ^^  Lawrence 
Asylum  (founded  1858),  built  by  Government,  and  some  other  institu- 
tions, have  been  noticed  tmder  Nilgiris  District. 

The  Botanical  Gardens  (51  acres)  were  opened  during  the  Governor- 
ship of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  (1842-48).  Their  object  is  the 
improvement  of  horticulture  by  the  dissemination  of  information,  by 
the  acclimatization  of  foreign  plants,  and  by  the  distribution  of  seeds  and 
plants.  Up  to  1 87 1,  they  were  under  the  Superintendent  of  Cinchona 
plantations,  but  are  now  under  separate  management.  The  Kalhatti 
Garden  (in  a  warmer  and  drier  climate)  and  the  Barliydr  Garden  (8  acres, 
2600  feet  above  the  sea)  are  branches.  The  latter  was  bought  in  1871, 
to  extend  the  culture  of  ipecacuanha.  One  of  the  Government  Cinchona 
plantations  (the  Doddabetta)  is  at  Utakamand.  The  Hobart  Park 
contains  cricket  and  other  recreation  grounds.    There  is  a  good  club, 
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and  a  pack  of  fox-hounds  is  kept  up.  The  Government  telegraph  office  at 
Utakamand  has  been  for  some  years  under  the  charge  of  a  lady,  the 
only  female  employed  in  the  whole  department  of  Government  telegraphs 
in  India.  In  1878,  the  District  jail  at  Utakamand  had  a  daily  average 
of  150  prisoners,  and  the  European  prison,  25. 

Ut&l  (or  Btsi). — Estate  attached  to  Sambalpur  District,  Central 
Provinces ;  50  miles  south-south-east  of  Sambalpur  town.  Estimated  pop. 
(1872),  10,696,  residing  in  28  villages,  on  an  area  of  80  square  miles. 
Chief  products — rice,  pulses,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  oil-seeds.  Bijdpur, 
the  chief  town,  with  a  population  of  about  3700,  has  a  fine  tank,  and 
a  good  school,  attended  by  nearly  a  hundred  pupils.  Originally  a 
Gond  chiefship,  Utal  was  conferred  about  1820  by  Riji  Maharij  Sahf 
of  Sambalpur,  with  the  consent  of  the  British  Government,  on  Gop{ 
Kolti,  whose  descendant  still  holds  it 

Utan. — Port  in  Thina  (Tanna)  District,  Bombay ;  situated  on  the 
coast,  17  miles  north-west  of  Thina  town;  laL  19*  18'  n.,  long.  72° 
49'  E.  The  average  annual  value  of  trade  at  this  port  for  the  five 
years  ending  1873-74  was  returned  at  ^^3527  for  imports,  and;^2624 
for  exports. 

Utarp&ra. — ^Village  in  Hiigli  District,  Bengal. — See  Uttarpara. 

Utch. — Ruined  town  in  Bahiwalpur  State,  Bengal — See  Uchh. 

XJt-hpo. — Town  in  Henzada  District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma ; 
situated  in  lat  17*  48'  n.,  and  long.  95"  20'  lo*  e.,  on  the  Ka-gnyeng 
stream,  4  miles  west  of  the  Irawadi  (Irrawaddy),  and  29  south  of  Myan- 
oung.     Pop.  (1877),  3826. 

XJt-hpo.  —  Township  in  Henzada  District,  Pegu  Division,  British 
Burma;  divided  into  6  revenue  circles.  To  the  westward,  the  country 
is  mountainous ;  it  is  low  on  the  east,  and  was  formerly  inundated  on 
the  annual  rise  of  the  Irawadi  (Irrawaddy),  but  is  now  protected  by 
embankments.     Pop.  (1877),  37,707;  gross  revenue,  ^^9866. 

XJt-hpo. — Revenue  circle  in  the  township  of  the  same  name  in 
Henzada  District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  Rice  cultivation  is 
carried  on  in  the  eastern  portion.     Pop.  (1877),  10,542 ;  gross  revenue, 

;^2IIO. 

XJtrach. — State  in  the  Punjab. — See  Taroch. 

XJtranla. — Tahsil  or  Subdivision  of  Gonda  District,  Oudh,  lying 
between  26**  53'  and  27'  25'  n.  lat,  and  between  82"  8'  and  82°  38'  e. 
long.  Area,  1455  square  miles,  of  which  899  are  under  cultivation ; 
pop.  (1869),  4^5*^28,  namely,  Hindus,  396,963,  and  Muhammadans, 
68,665 ;  average  density  of  population,  320  per  square  mile ;  number  of 
villages  or  townships,  1493.  This  tahsil  comprises  the  7  pargands  of 
Utraula,  Sadullinagar,  Biirhapira,  Babhnipur,  Mdnikapur,  Balrdmpur, 
and  Tiilsipur. 

XJtFanla. — Pargand  of  Gonda  District,  Oudh.     Bounded  on  the 
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north  by  the  Ripti  river  \  on  the  east  by  Basti  District  of  the  North- 
western Provinces,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Eipti  and 
Suwawan  rivers ;  on  the  south  by  the  Kuwina  river ;  and  on  the  west 
by  ^^dXrkccL^vj  pargand.  The  land  is  high  along  the  banks  of  the  R^pti, 
but  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  south  it  falls  into  a  low  clayey  hollow* 
The  water  which  overflows  in  the  rains  drains  off  into  this  hollow, 
forming  fine  rice-fields  in  ordinary  years,  or  a  lake  some  feet  deep  when 
the  rainfall  is  excessive.  South  of  this,  the  land  again  rises  a  few 
feet,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  crops,  particularly  winter  rice.  The 
Suwdwan  runs  through  the  centre  of  Ha&pargand;  and  the  tract  between 
that  river  and  the  Kuwdna  on  the  southern  border  forms  the  com- 
mencement of  what  is  known  as  the  uparhdr  or  elevated  tableland 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  Gonda  District.  Except  along  the  edge 
of  the  rivers,  which  are  fringed  with  a  jungle  now  rapidly  disappearing, 
the  whole  of  this  tract  is  under  high  cultivation,  and  the  soil  is  the 
finest  loam.  Area,  126,438  acres,  of  which  74,957  acres  are  assessed 
and  under  cultivation.  Rabl  or  spring  crops  occupy  44,180  acres, 
and  the  autumn  and  winter  crops  47,350;  one-fourth  of  the  culti- 
vated area  yields  a  double  harvests  Principal  crops  —  winter  rice 
of  good  quality,  wheat,  gram,  barley,  pulses.  At  the  time  of  the  re- 
survey  of  the  Province,  the  Government  assessment  was  fixed  at  ^9835 
in  1872-73,  rising  progressively  to  ;^xi,574  in  1882-83.  Population 
(1869),  72,464,  namely,  Hindus,  52,387,  and  Muhammadans,  20,077. 
The  most  numerous  of  the  Hindu  castes  belong  to  the  agricul- 
tural classes — Ahlrs  (8586),  Kurmfs  (6597),  and  Koris  (6302).  The 
Muhammadans  are  nearly  all  Pathin3  or  converts  from  Hindu  low 
castes.  Three  unmetalled  roads  intersect  the  pargand.  The  chief 
market  villages  are  Utraula,  Chamrupur,  and  B^nk,  the  latter  village 
containing  a  small  sugar  factory.  Considerable  quantities  of  rice 
and  oil-seeds  are  exported  to  Nawdbganj,  and  exchanged  for  coarse 
cloth,  salt,  and  silver.  Kankar  or  nodular  limestone  is  quarried  along 
the  banks  of  the  Suwiwan. 

The  early  history  of  this  important  pitrgand  is  an  absolute  blank ; 
although  a  few  remains  of  ancient  forts  attest  an  extinct  civilisation, 
and  the  village  divisions  and  most  of  the  local  names  are  certainly  older 
than  the  Muhammadan  conquest.  The  founder  of  the  existing  family 
of  Rdjds  was  All  Khan,  a  Pathdn  chief,  who  first  appears  as  accompany- 
ing Hum^yiln  on  his  expedition  to  Guzerat,  where  he  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  his  sovereign  by  conniving  at  the  escape  of  a  Bikaner  Rij^ 
from  his  beleaguered  fort  Being  threatened  with  death,  he  openly  cast 
off  his  allegiance,  and  joined  the  old  Afghdn  party,  which,  under  Sher 
Shah,  for  a  time  drove  the  house  of  Timiir  out  of  India.  For  some 
years  after  the  expulsion  of  Humdyiln,  he  headed  a  band  of  predatory 
horse,  and  at  length  obtained  by  conquest  the  territory  of  Nagar  in 
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Bastiy  having  defeated  the  chieftain,  a  Gautama  Kshattriya.  After  a 
ten  years'  usurpation,  he  himself  was  expelled  by  a  rising  of  the  Hindus, 
led  by  a  son  of  the  late  chief.  He  next  attacked  Utraula,  a  then  semi< 
independent  principality  under  a  Kijput  chie£  The  town,  with  its 
large  fortress  and  outlying  defences,  proved  too  strong  to  be  taken  by 
assault ;  and  Alf  Khdn  formed  a  permanent  camp  about  two  miles  from 
Utraula,  where  he  remained  two  years,  plundering  the  surrounding 
country,  and  blockading  the  Hindu  Rdjd  in  the  fort  At  length,  the 
beleaguered  Rdjput  was  defeated  in  open  battle,  and  AH  Khin  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  possession  of  the  estate. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Mughal  d)masty  to  power,  the  old  Path£n 
freebooter  held  aloof,  and  absolutely  refused  to  acknowledge  allegi- 
ance.  In  the  end,  the  son  of  Alf  Khin  made  his  submission  to  Akbar, 
and  won  the  estate  for  himself  by  leading  an  army  against  his  own 
father.  He  sent  his  parentis  head  to  Delhi  as  a  trophy,  and  erected 
a  handsome  tomb  over  the  rest  of  his  corpse.  He  was  succeeded  after 
twenty  years  by  his  son  Ddiid  Khin.  During  the  next  reign,  the  terri- 
tories  of  Utraula  were  added  to  by  the  conquest  of  the  forest  of  Burha- 
pira  from  the  Kalhins  Rijis  of  Babhnipair.  The  house  of  Utraula 
reached  the  zenith  of  its  power  during  the  reign  of  Silim  Khin,  who 
succeeded  to  the  estate  in  1659,  and  ruled  for  forty-seven  years. 
The  end  of  his  life  was  embittered  by  domestic  dissensions ;  and 
being  put  in  peril  of  his  life,  he  was  induced  to  divide  Utraula  into 
five  portions,  one  for  himself,  and  one  for  each  of  his  four  sons. 
Biirhapira,  as  the  separate  heritage  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family, 
was  left  out  of  the  division.  Of  the  four  sons  of  Silim  Khin,  namely, 
Fateh  Khin,  Pahir  Khin,  Rahmat  Khin,  and  Mubirak  Khin,  only 
Pahir  Khin  and  Rahmat  Khin  left  heirs.  The  shares  of  the  other 
brothers,  together  with  the  villages  retained  for  himself  by  the  old  Riji, 
reverted  to  the  head  of  the  family,  in  whose  hands  they  remained  till 
British  annexation. 

Pahir  Khin's  son,  Pdrdil  Khin,  died  leaving  an  infant  son,  Tarbiat 
Khin,  and  during  his  minority  affairs  were  conducted  by  his  elder 
cousins,  Mahibat  and  afterwards  Diliwar  Khin.  The  latter  allied 
himself  with  Datt  Sinh,  the  Riji  of  Gonda,  in  his  war  with  the 
Riji  of  Binsi,  and  materially  contributed  to  his  success.  After 
several  battles,  the  Binsi  Riji  was  completely  defeated,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  Ripti  and  Suwiwan  rivers  as  the  boundary  between  his 
territories  and  Utraula.  Tarbiat  Khin  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
SaduUi  Khin,  a  man  of  some  learning,  but  of  weak  character  and 
quite  unfit  for  his  position.  His  unfortunate  subjects  were  ground  down 
by  the  exactions  of  the  Lucknow  officials ;  and  during  his  rule,  in  1783, 
the  par§^and  was  visited  by  the  most  severe  famine  on  record.  Barley 
sold  at  the  rate  of  3  lbs.  for  the  rupee,  and  even  well-to-do  people  are 
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reported  to  have  subsisted  on  the  seeds  of  grasses  and  bamboos.  From 
deaths  and  emigration,  the  pargand  was  almost  entirely  thrown  out 
of  cultivation.  SadulU  Khin's  son,  Imdm  Baksh  Khin,  died  without 
issue  three  months  after  his  accession,  and  a  cousin  of  Sadulli  Khdn 
was  placed  upon  the  throne.  He  proved  incompetent ;  and  in  his  life- 
time the  settiement  for  the  Government  revenue  was  made  with  the 
village  head-men.  From  1804  down  to  the  British  annexatipn  of  the 
Province,  the  history  of  Utraula  is  little  else  than  a  record  of  internecine 
warfare  between  various  claimants  to  the  estate.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Mutiny,  Ridsat  All  Khdn  engaged  for  the  pargand  with  the  rebel 
B^;am.  Soon  after  the  restoration  of  British  authority  he  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  posthumous  son,  the  present  Rdjd  Mumtiz  AU 
Khdn,  during  whose  minority  the  estate  has  been  under  the  management 
of  the  Court  of  Wards.  At  annexation,  Utraula  included  Sadulldnagar 
and  Burhapira,  which  now  form  distinct /a/^a;ii^. 

ntranla.  —  Town  in  Gonda  District,  Oudh,  and  headquarters  of 
Utraula  tahsU  and  pargand  ;  situated  3  miles  south  of  the  river  Ripti, 
in  lat.  27*  19  N.,  and  long.  82'  27'  25"  e.  In  the  time  of  the  original 
Rijput  founder,  the  town  consisted  of  a  large  brick  fort,  surrounded  by 
a  moat,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  traceable,  and  enclosed  by  a  circle 
of  outlying  forts.  The  first  act  of  the  Pathdn  conqueror  All  Khdn  was 
to  dig  a  large  oblong  tank  to  the  west  of  the  town,  on  the  edge  of 
which  stand  the  tombs  of  himself  and  some  of  his  descendants.  The 
town  lands  are  covered  with  magnificent  groves  of  mango-trees,  and  are 
divided  into  a  number  of  small  plots  among  many  proprietors.  Pop. 
(1869),  5788,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  are  Muhammadans,  chiefly 
Pathins.     School,  police  station,  and  charitable  dispensary. 

nttal  (or  Bed). — Estate  in  the  Central  Provinces. — See  Utal. 

nttamapilaiyam. — ^Town  in  Madura  District,  Madras.  Lat  9*  48' 
30"  N.,  long.  77°  22'  20"  E.;  pop.  (1871),  6376,  inhabiting  1235  houses. 
Headquarters  of  one  of  the  Sincient  pd/aiyams  or  chiefships  of  Madura. 

nttarp4ra. — A  large  and  thriving  municipal  village,  immediately 
north  of  Bili,  situated  on  the  Hiigli  river,  Hiiglf  District,  Bengal.  Pop. 
(1872),  4389;  municipal  income  (1873),  ;^439.  Uttarpdra  is  the 
family  residence  of  the  powerful  and  enlightened  zaminddr  Jdikissen 
Mukharji.  It  contains  a  Government  school,  attended  in  1872  by  213 
boys ;  also  one  of  the  best  girls'  schools  in  the  District,  which  had  49 
girls  on  the  roll  in  1872.     Dispensary. 

Uttirailineilir  {Ootramalore), — Town  in  Chingleput  (Chengalpat) 
District,  Madras.  LaL  12'  36'  55"  n.,  long.  79"  48'  e.;  pop.  (1871), 
7441,  inhabiting  1036  houses.  Under  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  rule, 
Uttiranmenir  seems  to  have  been  an  important  place.  During  the  last 
century  it  was  occupied  by  French  and  English  troops  at  various  times. 
Station  of  a  sub-magistrate.     It  contains  five  Siva  and  two  Vaishnav 
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temples,  all  in  ruins.  The  architecture  of  the  Siva  temples  is  curious 
and  imposing.  Telugu  Roman  Catholics  are  numerous  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Ut-ttL  —  Revenue  circle  in  Tavoy  District,  Tenasserim  Division, 
British  Burma.  Area,  12  square  niles;  pop.  (1876-77),  3873.  Main 
products,  rice  and  betel-nuts. 

ntttur. — Town  in  Poona  District,  Bombay;  situated  in  lat  19*  17' n., 
and  long.  74"  3'  30"  e.,  about  50  miles  north-north-west  of  Poona  city. 
Pop.  (1872),  6291.  Towards  the  close  of  Marhattd  rule,  the  tract  of 
country  round  Uttilr  was  much  desolated  by  inroads  of  the  Khdndesh 
Bhfls.  For  security  against  these,  a  high  fort  was  built  at  Uttilr.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  two  temples,  the  one  dedicated  to  Sddku  Keshav 
Chaitanya,  the  guru  or  spiritual  preceptor  of  the  celebrated  Sddhu 
Tukdrdm;  and  the  other  a  *shrine  of  the  god  Mah^dev,  in  whose  honour 
an  annual  fair,  attended  by  about  2000  persons,  is  held  in  August  or 
September. 

V. 

Vadagen-halli — Municipal  town  in  Bangalore  District,  Mysore. 
Lat.  13°  18'  N.,  long.  77*  52'  e.;  pop.  (187 1),  4296,  of  whom  203  are 
Muhammadans;  municipal  revenue  (1874-75),  £>^^  \  ^^^^  ^^  taxation, 
nearly  id.  per  head.  A  centre  of  trade,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lingdyats,  consisting  of  the  export  and  import  of  cotton.  Weekly  fair 
on  Fridays. 

Vadakarai  ('  North  JBank '). — Town  in  Madura  District,  Madras ; 
situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Varihanadi  river,  a  tributary  of  the 
Vaigai,  in  lat  10°  7'  35"  n., andlong.  77*  35'  20''  e.  Pop.  (1871),  5726, 
inhabiting  950  houses.  One  of  the  earliest  created  pdlaiyams  or  chief- 
ships  of  the  old  Madura  JcingdonL 

V&d&sinor. — State  and  town  in  Bombay. — JSee  Balasinor. 

Vaigai  {Vygai^  Vygoy^  ^tc). — River  vh.  Madura  District,  Madras, 
rising  in  the  spurs  of  the  Western  Ghdts.  Its  two  main  arms,  the 
Vaigai  proper  and  the  Suruli  (Suruliydr),  join  in  lat.  10°  8'  n.,  and 
long.  77**  50'  E.,  and  the  united  stream  flows  south  and  east  into  the 
sea  at  Attankarai  when  its  volume  is  sufficient.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
water  is  drawn  off  for  irrigation.  The  towns  of  Madura  and  Rdmnid 
are  on  the  banks  of  the  Vaigai.  There  are  no  bridges  over  the  river, 
except  the  South  Indian  Railway  bridge  near  Madura.  A  road  bridge 
is  much  wanted  at  the  same  place. 

Vair^. — Town  in  Sholdpur  District,  Bombay;  situated  in  lat 
18'  3'  42"  N.,  and  long.  75*  50'  45"  e.,  on  the  road  connecting  Sholipur 
town  and  Birsi,  28  miles  north  of  the  latter  place.  Pop.  (1872),  7282. 
Post  office. 
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Vairow^ — Municipal  town  in  Amritsar  (Umritsur)  District,  Punjab. 
I^t.  3i'  56'  N.,  long.  74*  40'  E.  Pop.  (1868),  5222;  municipal  revenue 
in  1876-77,  jQi^z  i  incidence  of  taxation,  8^  per  head  of  population 
(5958)  within  municipal  limits. 

V414Jib&dlL — Town  and  cantonment  in  Chengalpat  (Chingleput) 
District,  Madras. — See  Walajahabad. 

Valangnm&XL — ^Town  in  Tanjore  District,  Madras.  Lat.  lo**  53' 
N.,  long.  79"  25'  E. ;  pop.  (187 1),  6599. 

Valayaniir  (Villenare). — Prosperous  agricultural  village  in  South 
Arcot  District,  Madras.  Lat.  11'  55'  n.,  long.  79°  48'  e.  ;  pop.  (187 1), 
7061,  inhabiting  1005  houses. 

Valdaviir. — ^Village  in  South  Arcot  District,  Madras;  situated  in 
lat  11°  58'  50*  N.,  and  long.  79°  44'  30"  e.,  9  miles  north-west  of 
PondicheiTL  Pop.  (1871),  1732,  inhabiting  225  houses.  Valdavilr 
was  fortified  by  the  French,  and  formed  one  of  the  supports  of  their 
capital,  Pondicherri.  Coote  took  it  in  1760,  when  commencing  the 
siege  of  PondicherrL  Valdaviir  has  given  its  name  to  one  of  the  main 
redoubts  of  the  Pondicherri  fortifications;  it  is  now  a  land  custom 
station  on  the  French  frontier. 

Valijrtbr. — ^Town  in  Tinnevelli  District,  Madras.  Lat  8'  23'  n., 
long.  77"  39'  E» ;  pop.  (1871),  9679,  inhabiting  2153  houses.  A  place 
of  pilgrimaga 

VallaaL — ^Town  in  Tanjore  District,  Madras,  and  the  residence  of 
the  Collector;  situated  in  lat  lo*  43'  10"  n.,  and  long.  79*  6'  10"  e.,  7 
miles  from  Tanjore  city.  Pop.  (1871),  7364,  inhabiting  1119  houses. 
Vallam  was  captiured  by  the  British  under  Joseph  Smith  in  1771.  The 
quartz  crystals  (pebbles)  found  here  are  made  into  spectacles,  of 
which  the  natives  speak  highly. 

VaUemgumaiL — Town  in  Tanjore  District,  Madras. — 5«  Valangu- 

MAN. 

Valsid. — Port  and  municipality  in  Surat  District,  Bombay. — See 
Bulbar. 

Valtero. — Town  in  Vizagapatam  District,  Madras. —Ai^  Waltair. 

YftniMfuih  ArA  ( *  Bamboo  Stream^), — River  rising  in  the  Jdipur  Miliyds, 
Vizagapatam  District,  Madras,  in  lat  19°  55"  n.,  and  long.  83"  32'  e.  ; 
and  flowing  south-south-east  into  Ganjim  District,  which  it  enters  at 
Battili  in  the  Kimedi  country.  Thence  it  follows  a  south-easterly 
course,  until  it  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  Kalingapatam.  Total 
lengthy  about  170  miles,  for  nearly  half  of  which  it  is  navigable  by 
country  boats.  Near  its  mouth,  the  river  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
broad.  It  is  proposed  to  bridge  it  at  Bhairi  on  the  trunk  road.  The 
Vamsadhird  irrigates  a  large  tract  of  Government  land 

Vanar&sL — ^Village  in  Kolar  District,  Mysore;  situated. in  lat  13* 
14'  30'  N.,  and  long.  78'  11'  31"  e.,  7  miles  north  of  Kolir  town.    Pop. 
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(187 1),  306.  Scene  of  an  annual  festival,  held  for  nine  days  from  the 
6th  April,  in  honour  of  the  god  Tralappa.  The  number  of  people  who 
assemble  is  estimated  at  25,000,  and  the  number  of  cattle  brought  for 
sale  at  60,000.  Scarcity  of  water  on  these  occasions  has  been  known 
to  give  rise  to  epidemic  disease. 

VanathalL — ^Town  in  Kithiiwdr,  Bombay. — See  Wanthli. 

VanbhachraiL — Town  in  Bannu  District,  Punjab. — See  Wan- 

BHACHRAN. 

VandaTasiL — ^Town  in  North  Arcot  District,  Madras. — See  Wan- 

DIWASH. 

VAniyamb&dL — ^Town  in  Salem  District,  Madras ;  situated  in  lat 
12'  41'  20"  N.,  and  long.  78*  39'  15'  e.,  on  the  river  PdUr.  A  sub- 
magistrate's  station.  The  population  of  Vdniyambddi  in  187 1  was 
returned  at  8727,  inhabiting  938  houses;  but  including  its  suburbs 
(Ambiirpettai,  Govindupur,  and  others),  the  real  town  contains  nearly 
double  that  number  of  people.  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  by 
MUsalmins  (Labbays),  who  form  nearly  one-third  of  the  population. 
During  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  these  Musalmins  threatened  to  give 
trouble,  but  the  disaffection  was  speedily  suppressed.  The  railway  has 
done  much  for  V^iyambddi;  the  annual  gross  receipts  at  the  station 
amount  to  ^^i  1,000.  Haidar  Ali  captured  Vdniyambddi  in  1767,  but 
retired  before  Colonel  Smith  in  the  same  year. 

Varada  (lit  *  boon-giving '). — River  of  South  India,  tributary  to  the 
Tungabhadra.  Rises  in  lat  14*  6'  n.,  and  long.  75**  7'  e.,  at  Varada- 
muli  near  the  town  of  Sigar  in  Shimoga  District,  Mysore ;  and  after 
flowing  north  through  Shimoga  District,  passes  into  the  Bombay  District 
of  Dhdrwir,  and  then,  turning  towards  the  east,  joins  the  Tungabhadra 
at  the  village  of  Gulnatha  below  Havamlr.  While  in  Shimoga  District, 
it  is  crossed  by  51  small  anicuts  or  dams,  from  which  are  drawn  off 
channels  with  a  total  length  of  36  miles.  According  to  Puranic  legend, 
the  name  originated  from  the  Bhagirathf  water  poured  by  Vishnu 
over  the  head  of  Siva,  in  order  to  quench  the  flame  of  austerities 
which  the  latter  god  was  practising  as  atonement  for  an  atrocious 
crime. 

Var&hanadi  (or  Fanderu), — River  in  Vizagapatam  District,  Madras. 
After  a  south-easterly  course  of  45  miles  from  its  source  in  the  Eastern 
Chits,  it  enters  the  sea  with  the  Thiradanadi  at  Wattada.  A  valuable 
irrigation  stream,  having  8  anicuts  in  its  course. 

Vast4ra  (properly  vasu-dara,  or  '  land  bestowed  as  an  endowment '). 
— ^Village  in  Kidilr  District,  Mysore  State ;  situated  in  laL  13°  14'  n.,  and 
long.  75*  47'  E.,  6  miles  south-west  of  Chikmagaldr.  Until  1875,  head- 
quarters of  a  IdJuk  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  (187 1),  1304.  Situated  at 
the  entrance  to  the  hill  country  lying  west  of  the  Biba  Budan 
Mountains.    Founded  by  a  king  of  the  Humcha  dynasty,  it  passed 
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through  the  hands  of  many  local  chiefs,  until  annexed  to  Mysore  by 
Haidar  All  in  1763. 

V&SUdevanalltir. — ^Town  ia  Tinnevelli  District,  Madras ;  situated 
on  the  Travancore  road,  in  lat.  9*  13'  45*  n.,  and  long.  77*  26'  30"  e. 
Founded  1030  a.d.     Pop.  (1871),  6844,  inhabiting  1512  houses. 

Vattilargandu  (the  Batlagundu  of  Orme). — Prosperous  agricultural 
village  in  Madura  District,  Madras;  situated  in  lat.  lo**  9'  30"  n.,  and 
long.  77**  50'  30^^  £.,  on  the  main  road  to  the  Palni  Hills,  from  which 
it  draws  its  water  for  irrigation.  Pop.  (1S71),  9783,  inhabiting  1857 
houses.  In  1768,  Vattila-gundu  was  the  scene  of  military  operations 
between  the  troops  of  Madura. and  Mysore.  The  latter  captured  it 
after  six  days'  hard  fighting,  only  to  be  driven  out  a  few  days  later  by  a 
reinforced  army  from  Madura. 

Vayan&dn.  —  Hill  Division  in  Malabar  District,  Madras. — See 
Wainad. 

VayatrL — ^Town  in  Malabar  Djistrict,  Madras. — See  Vvteri. 

Vedaganga. — River  of  the  Deccan,  tributary  to  the  Dildhganga, 
which  near  the  northern  boundary  of  Belgaum  District,  Bombay,  falls 
into  the  Krishna  on  its  right  bank  in  lat.  16*  35'  n.,  and  long.  74*  42'  £. 
Both  streams  rise  in  the  Native  State  of  Kolhdpur. 

Vedilvati  (or  Hagan), — River  of  Southern  India,  tributary  to  the 
Tungabhadra.  Formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams — the  Veda 
and  the  Avati — which  both  rise  in  the  western  slopes  of  the  Biba 
Budan  Mountains  in  Kidilr  District,  Mysore.  The  Veda  is  at  first 
called  the  Gauri-halla,  and  does  not  assume  its  better  known  name 
until  after  it  has  issued  from  the  great  Awankere  Lake.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  Avati  forms  the  Madagarkere  tank.  The  two  streams  both 
flow  to  the  north-east,  and  unite  just  below  the  town  of  Kidtir.  Thence 
the  Vedivati  continues  its  north-easterly  course  into  the  District  of 
Chftaldrug.  It  receives  many  tributaries  on  its  way  from  both  sides ; 
and  after  penetrating  the  hill-gorge  of  the  Mdri-kanive  and  passing  the 
town  of  Hiriyiir,  it  turns  due  north,  and  passes  into  the  Madras  District 
of  Bellary.  Henceforth  it  assumes  the  name  of  Hagari,  which  is  inter- 
preted to  mean  *  freeing  from  the  bonds  of  sin.'  Continuing  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  leaving  Bellary  town  about  10  miles  to  the 
west,  it  falls  into  the  Tungabhadra  just  above  the  village  of  Hucha-hallL 
It  is  a  shallow  river,  and  can  be  forded  in  most  parts  of  its  course 
except  in  the  rainy  season.  During  the  summer  months,  a  large  tract 
of  sand  is  left  dry  in  its  bed,  reaching  2  miles  in  width  near  Bellary. 
In  this  neighbourhood,  it  is  supposed  to  be  gradually  changing  its 
channel.  It  is  bridged  for  the  trunk  road  at  Hiriyiir,  and  for  the 
Bellary  Branch  Railway  at  Permadevanhalli.  Apart  from  the  two  great 
tanks  already  mentioned,  the  river  is  not  much  used  for  purposes  of 
irrigation.     In  Kidiir  District,  its  entire  river  system  irrigates  1568 
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acres,  yielding  a  revenue  of  ^£3121.  Lower  down,  its  sandy  bed 
supplies  many  kapile  or  sub-surface  wells.  A  proposal  has  long  been 
under  consideration  to  embank  the  Ved^vati  at  the  narrow  gorge  of  the 
M^-kanive,  and  thus  create  an  immense  reservoir,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  ^i50|Ooo,  which  would  irrigate  50^000  acres  in  the  fertile  but  arid 
plains  of  Hiriytlr. 

Vehar. — Lake  in  Salsette  Island,  about  15  miles  from  Bombay,  from 
which  place  it  can  easily  be  reached  by  road.  The  following  account 
of  the  lake  is  taken  from  Mr.  }.  M.  Maclean's  excellent  Guide  to 
Bombay  (1875) : — 

'The  lake  is  an  artificial  reservoir,  formed  to  provide  the  town 
of  Bombay,  which  used  to  be  wholly  dependent  for  its  drinking  water 
on  the  wells  in  the  island,  with  a  constant  and  ample  supply  of  pure 
water.     In  1853,  it  was  fortunately  determined  by  the  Board  of  Con- 
servancy of  Bombay  to  adopt  a  proposal  made  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Crawford,  R.K,  and  Lieutenant  (now  Colonel)  De  Lisle,  R.E.,  to  dam 
up  the  valley  of  the  Gopur  river — ^which  ran  into  the  Sion  creek,  and 
two  centuries  ago  sometimes  overflowed  the  northern  part  of  the 
island  of  Bombay — near  the  sources  of  the  river  amongst  the  hills  of 
Salsette.     This  project  was  carried  into  execution  by  Mr.  Conybeare, 
C.£. ;  the  dams  were  completed  and  the  delivery  of  water  into  the 
town  commenced  in  i860.    The  kke  covers  an  area  of  about  1400 
acres,  and  has  a  gathering  ground,  exclusive  of  the  area  of  the  water 
surface,  of  about  2550  acres.     It  is  formed  by  three  dams,  two  of  which 
were  rendered  necessary  to  prevent  the  water  escaping  over  ridges  on 
the  margin  of  the  basin,  which  were  lower  in  level  than  the  top  of  the 
main  dam.     The  quantity  of  water  supplied  yearly  by  the  reservoir  is 
about  8,000,000  gallons  a  day,    or  between   12   and    13  gallons  a 
head  for  the  population  of  Bombay.     It  is  forbidden  to  carry  on  any 
trade,  manufacture,  or  agriculture  within  the  watershed  of  the  lake,  and 
the  wildness  of  the  surrounding  country  keeps  the  water  free  from  risk 
of  any  contamination  from  outside.    For  many  years  the  water  was 
praised  as  ''  exceedingly  pure,"  but  of  late  years  it  has  deteriorated 
through  the  growth  of  vegetation  within  the  lake.    There  are  at  present 
no  means  either  of  emptying  the  reservoir  and  cleaning  it  out,  or  of 
filtering  its  water,  but  the  municipality  has  various  schemes  under  con- 
sideration for  improving  the.  quality  of  the  water  supply.    The  total  cost 
of  construction  of  the  Vehar  reservoir,  and  of  laying  down  the  pipes  to 
bring  the  water  into  the  town,  amounted  to  ;£^373,65o.     In  1872,  some 
alarm  having  been  felt  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  quantity  of  water 
drawn  from  the  gathering  ground  of  Vehar,  the  Tulsf  Lake,  adjoining 
it,  was  formed  at  the  cost  of  ^40,000,  and  the  water  thus  impounded 
kept  available  to  be  thrown  into  Vehar.    A  new  project  has  been  this 
year  (1875)  sanctioned  by  the  municipality,  for  bringing  an  inde- 
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pendent  main  from  Tulsi  to  the  top  of  Malabar  Hill,  at  a  cost  of 
;£'4oo,ooo.  This  alternative  sburce  of  supply  will  give  6  gallons  a 
head  additional  each  day  for  the  whole  population,  besides  providing 
water  for  the  higher  parts  of  Bombay,  which  cannot  be  reached  by  the 
main  from  Vehar.' 

Vejanoness.— One  of  the  petty  States  in  Undsarviya,  Kithiiwdr, 
Bombay.  It  consists  of  i  village,  with  i  independent  tribute-payer. 
The  revenue  was  estimated  in  1876  at  ^49 ;  and  tribute  is  paid  of  ^^3 
to  the  Gdekwdr  of  Baroda. 

Vekria.— One  of  the  petty  States  of  South  Kithidw^,  Bombay. 
It  consists  of  I  village,  with  i  independent  tribute-payer.  The 
revenue  was  estimated  in  1876  at;^4oo;  and  tribute  is  paid  of  ^5 
to  the  Gdekwdr  of  Baroda. 

VellaikoviL — Town  in  Coimbatwe  District,  Madras.  Lat.  10°  56' 
45"  N.,  long.  77"  46'  40"  E. ;  pop.  (1871),  6036,  inhabiting  1532.  houses. 

Vellar  ( Vasishihanadi), — River  in  Madras,  formed  by  the  streams  of 
the  Tinilnda  and  Kalr^yan  Hills  in  Salem  District  It  flows  through 
the  Attiir  Pass  into  the  plain  of  South  Arcot,  and  across  the  latter 
District  into  the  sea  at  Porto  Novo ;  total  length  about  135  miles.  A 
little  above  Vriddichalam,  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Manimuktdr  (or 
Manimuktinadi),  which  also  rise  in  the  Kalrdyan  Hills.  The  river  is 
bridged  where  it  crosses  the  trunk  roads,  except  near  Porto  Novo,  and 
also  by  the  South  Indian  Railway  near  Porto  Novo.  The  trunk  road 
bridge  near  Porto  Novo,  the  chief  of  all,  was  destroyed  by  floods  some 
years  ago,  and  has  not  been  since  rebuilt  Thirteen  anicuts-  or  dams 
cross  the  Vellar  in  Salem  District,  and  two  in  South  Arcot. 

Vellore  ( VeMr,  Rayi  VelliyiSir,  Edya-elluru).—Toym  in  North  Arcot 
District,  Madras;  situated  on  the  river  Paldr.  Lat  12''  55'  17''  n., 
long.  79''  10'  17"  E. ;  pop.  (according  to  the  Parliamentary  Abstract  for 
1877*78),  38,022.  It  is  a  military  station,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Sub-Collector  of  the  District,  and  a  municipality ;  it  contains  courts, 
military  offices,  central  jail,  church,  missions,  hospital,  also  post,  tele- 
graph, and  several  departmental  offices.  The  railway  station  is  80  miles 
(west)  from  Madras,  and  15  miles  (west)  from  Arcot  Vellore  was  a 
famous  fortress  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Karnatic  It  was  built  in  1500 
by  the  Vijayanagar  princes,  and  hither,  half  a  century  later,  came  the 
Riyas  of  that  house,  retiring  before  the  allied  Sultdns  of  Bijdpur  and 
Golconda.  From  1570  to  1646,  the  Riyas  of  Vellore  and  Chandragiri 
were  great  potentates,  from  whom  the  European  settlers  sought  leases 
and  other  favours.  In  the  latter  year,  the  Muhammadan  sovereigns, 
following  up  the  train  of  conquest  begun  at  Tdlikot,  possessed  them- 
selves of  these  two  great  fortresses.  In  1677,  Sivaji  the  Great  captured 
Vellore  after  four  and  a  half  months'  siege  ]  and  in  17 10,  when  it  was, 
according  to  Orme,  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  Karnatic,  it  was  given 
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by  Dost  All  to  his  son-in-law,  whose  son,  Murdzd  Ali,  murdered  Sabdar 
AH  here  in  174T.  For  more  than  twenty  years  the  fort  was  the  strong- 
hold of  Murtizd  Alf,  who  defied  the  authority  of  his  relative  and  lawful 
chief  the  Nawib  of  Arcot  and  his  English  allies.  The  latter  marched 
against  the  town  in  1756,  but  retired  without  making  any  serious 
effort 

Murtizd  AH  held  the  fort  till  1760,  when  again  an  English  force 
appeared  before  its  waUs,  retiring  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  kiladdr. 
A  few  years  later,  however,  it  was  occupied  by  an  EngUsh  garrison; 
and  in  1768,  was  threatened  by  Haidar  All  In  1780,  Haidar  regularly 
invested  the  place,  which  held  out  against  overwhelming  numbers  and 
innumerable  difficulties.  A  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  the  siege 
there  was  not  rice  for  three  days'  consumption,  and  all  the  energies 
of  the  Madras  Government  and  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  were  devoted  to 
throwing  in  suppUes.  Wilks  says:  *  Haidar  had,  after  the  capture  of 
Arcot  in  the  preceding  year,  allotted  the  largest  portion  of  his  army  and 
his  best  battering  train  for  the  siege  of  Vellore,  This  fortress,  nearly 
an  exact  square,  still  exhibiting  in  its  antique  batdements  for  match- 
locks and  bows  and  arrows  the  evidence  of  no  modem  date,  was  built 
according  to  the  ideas  of  strength  which  prevailed  at  the  period  of  its 
erection,  when  the  use  of  cannon  was  little  understood,  close  to  a  range 
of  hills,  to  favour  the  introduction  of  supplies,  or  the  eventual  escape  of 
the  garrison  3  and  thus  situated,  it  is  also  commanded  by  those  hills,  a 
defect  which  its  Marhatti  and  Muhammadan  conquerors  remedied  in 
part  by  fortifying  the  points  which  overlooked  it.  These  points,  as 
the  use  of  artillery  came  to  determine  the  defence  of  places,  became 
accordingly  the  keys  of  the  fort  below;  for  although  surrounded  by 
a  rampart  of  masonry  which  might  be  deemed  Cyclopean,  and  a  wet 
ditch  of  great  breadth,  the  possession  of  these  points  would  command 
in  flank  and  reverse  (although  at  too  great  a  distance  for  certain  effect) 
three  faces  of  the  fort,  and  would  leave  but  one  face  affording  good 
cover.  The  arrangements  of  the  siege,  directed  by  French  officers, 
were  judiciously  directed  to  two  simultaneous  operations,  the  principal 
hill  fort  being  the  primary  object,  while  approaches  and  batteries  fh>m 
the  west  were  pushed  on  to  the  proper  positions  for  breaching  the 
south-western  face  of  the  lower  fort  and  enfilading  that  next  to  the  hiU, 
which,  in  the  event  of  success  in  the  primary  object,  would  alone  afford 
adequate  cover  to  the  garrison  from  the  fire  of  the  hill.'  The  assault, 
which  was  most  gallantly  and  persistendy  delivered,  was  repulsed,  and 
the  siege  reduced  to  a  blockade,  which  the  garrison,  although  reduced 
to  the  greatest  straits,  withstood  for  two  years,  till  finally  it  was  raised 
by  the  advance  of  an  army  from  Madras  and  Haidar's  death. 

In  1 791,  Vellore  was  the  basis  of  Lord  Comwallis'  march  on  Banga- 
lore.   After  the  faU  of  Seringapatam  (1799),  the  family  of  Tipii  were 
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detained  here ;  and  to  their  intrigues  has  been  attributed  the  revolt  of 
the  Sepoys  at  Vellore  in  1806,  when  all  the  officers  and  other  Europeans 
were  massacred.  The  revolt  was  promptly  put  down  by  Colonel  Gillespie, 
and  the  Mysore  princes  removed  to  Bengsd.  Besides  its  imposing  and 
picturesque  fortress,  which  contains  many  interesting  buildings,  Vellore 
possesses  a  handsome  Vishnuvite  temple  with  some  good  carving. 
Chanda  Sdhib's  mosque  is  also  deserving  of  mention.  The  town, 
although  hot,  is  healthy.  The  municipality  has  done  much  to  improve 
it,  and  spends  annually  about  £aS^^  ^^  various  works,  raising  taxes 
at  the  rate  of  6fd.  a  head  The  population  includes  nearly  10,000 
Musalmdns,  and  450  Europeans  and  Eurasians.  The  garrison  consists 
of  one  Native  infantry  regiment,  about  700  strong. 

Velpiir. — ^Town  in  Godivari  District,  Madras.  Lat  16*  41'  n., 
long.  8i'  4s'  E.;  pop.  (1871),  5377,  inhabiting  937  houses. 

VemblJcottaL— Town  in  Tinnevelli  District,  Madras.  Lat  9''  20' 
N.,  long.  77''  50'  E. ;  pop.  (1871),  5619,  inhabiting  1289  houses. 

VempallL — Town  in  Cuddapah  District,  Madras;  situated  in  lat 
14**  2i'  30*  N.,  and  long.  78*  30'  10"  e.,  on  the  river  P^paginL  Pop. 
(187 1),  6659,  inhabiting  1711  houses.  A  curious  temple  to  Nandi 
stands  on  a  round  hill  overhanging  the  river. 

Venj^la  ( Vingorld), — Seaport  and  town,  with  fort,  in  Ratndgiri  Dis- 
trict, Bombay ;  situated  84  miles  south  by  east  of  Ratndgiri  town,  in  lat 
^S**  51' 30'' N.,  and  long.  73^39' 4s"e.  Pop.  (1872),  14,996.  Theaverage 
annual  value  of  trade  at  this  port  for  the  five  years  ending  1873-74  is 
thus  returned:  —  Imports,  ^358,509;  exports,  ^342,142.  Piece- 
goods,  yam,  silk,  sugar,  and  fish  are  the  chief  articles  of  import ;  and 
cocoa-nuts,  coir,  molasses,  and  kdju  the  principal  exports.  Vengurla  was 
formerly  a  retreat  for  the  sanguinary  pirates  who  infested  this  coast,  until 
in  1 81 2  it  was  ceded  by  the  chief  of  Sdwantwdri  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment The  Vengiuria  port  lighthouse  (which  is  distinct  from  the  Ven- 
gurla Rock  Lighthouse — see  following  article)  was  erected  in  1869, 
and  is  situated  on  the  mainland  at  the  northern  point  of  the  bay.  It  is 
a  masonry  tower,  built  on  a  hilL  The  height  of  the  lantern  above  high- 
water  is  200  feet,  and  that  of  the  building  from  base  to  vane  is  186 
feet  It  exhibits  a  double  (one  above  another)  white,  fixed,  dioptric 
light  of  order  6,  which  illuminates  an  area  of  54  square  miles,  and  is 
visible  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  9  miles  distant 

Vengurla  Bock  laghthomie. — ^This  lighthouse  (which  is  not  to  be 

confounded  with  the  Vengurla  port  lighthouse,  described  in  the  preceding 
article),  erected  in  1870,  is  situated  on  an  isolated  rock  in  the  west  of 
Ratnigiri  District,  Bombay.  Lat  15"*  54'  n.,  long.  73°  30'  15"  e.  It 
is  a  masonry  tower,  built  on  a  rising  ground.  The  height  of  the  lantern 
above  high-water  is  no  feet,  and  that  of  the  building  is  30  feet  It 
exhibits  a  single  white,  fixed,  dioptric  light  of  order  4,  which  illuminates 
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an  area  of  72  square  miles,  and  is  visible  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  12 
miles  distant 

Venkatagiri.  —  Town  and  ancient  zamlnddri  estate  in  Nellore 
District,  Madras.  The  town  (lat  13*  57'  7"  n.,  long.  79*  37'  20'  e.)  con- 
tained, in  187 1,  2133  houses  and  7524  inhabitants,  and  is  the  station 
of  a  deputy  tahsiiddr.  The  estate  has  an  area  of  2117^  square  miles, 
and  includes  the  whole  of  the  Venkatagiri  tdluk^  besides  large  tracts 
in  the  neighbouring  Government  tdlyks\  Darsi,  Podih',  and  Poldr 
tdluks,  and  part  of  Giidiir,  Kanigiri,  and  Ongole  tdluks  belong  to  this 
estate.  The  number  of  villages  (187 1)  is  726,  and  of  inhabitants 
348,370,  dwelling  in  60,511  houses.  The  estate  pays  to  Government  a 
peshkash  or  permanent  revenue  of  ^40,400.  The  present  saminddr 
claims  to  be  the  twenty-seventh  in  lineal  descent  from  the  founder  of 
the  £simily.  In  1 751,  his  ancestor  assisted  the  English  against  Haidar 
All,  who  destroyed  the  town  in  retaliation.  The  family  has  always  been 
distinguished  for  its  loyalty  to  the  British.  The  zaminddr  is  the  chief 
of  a  large  caste,  the  Vemilds. 

Ventipur. — Village  and  ruins  in  Kashmir  (Cashmere)  State,  Punjab ; 
identified  with  the  ancient  capital  of  the  valley ;  situated  in  lat  33°  54' 
N.,  and  long.  75*  9'  e.,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Jhelum  (Jhflam), 
16  miles  south-east  of  Srinagar  on  the  Islimibid  road.  Thornton 
states  that  it  was  founded,  according  to  local  chronicles,  by  Avinti 
Varmma,  King  of  Kashmir,  about  876  A.D.,  who  called  it  Avintipur, 
after  his  own  name.  Remains  of  two  great  buildings,  known  as  the 
Venkaddti  Devi  and  the  VentimaditL  Though  extremely  dilapidated, 
they  present  striking  examples  of  early  Kashmirian  architecture. 

Vepery. — Suburb  of  Madras  City  {q.v.),  Lat  13'  5'  25''  n.,  long. 
8o'  18'  40"  E. 

Verapoli — ^Town  in  Travancore  State,  Madras;  situated  in  lat  lo*" 
4'  N.,  and  long.  76*  19'  20"  e.,  9  miles  north-east  of  Cochin ;  the  seat  of 
a  Carmelite  mission  and  of  the  Vicar- Apostolic.  Dr.  Day  thus  describes 
Verapoli :  *  The  monastery  buildings  occupy  a  large  space  of  ground. 
The  church  was  commenced  about  the  year  1673,  when  the  island 
on  which  it  now  stands  was  destitute  both  of  houses  and  cultivation, 
and  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Rijd  of  Cochin.  The  building 
consists  of  three  straight  piles  of  masonry,  all  of  which  (excepting  the 
church)  are  two  or  three  storeys  high ;  their  extremities  face  the  river 
bank.  A  passage  along  the  centre,  from  north  to  south,  forms  a  com- 
munication between  various  parts  of  the  structure.  The  church  is 
situated  at  the  northern  end  of  the  building,  and  is  a  miniature  repre- 
sentation of  Saint  Peter's  at  Rome.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  exquisite 
little  building  in  this  part  of  India.  In  its  various  chapels  are  rude 
emblems  of  saints,  and  pictures  of  rather  a  primitive  description. 
Verapoli  formerly  belonged  to  Cochin.'    Verapoli  gives  its  name  to  the 
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Vicariate-Apostolic  of  Verapoli,  established  in  1659.  Though  smaller 
in  area  than  any  of  the  17  vicariates  of  India  (comprising,  in  fact,  only 
the  State  of  Cochin  and  part  of  Travancore),  it  contains  the  largest 
Roman  Catholic  population  and  the  greatest  number  of  native  priests. 
The  Madras  Catholic  Directory  for  i88o  gives  the  following  figures : — 
Roman  Catholics,  234,986 ;  priests,  407.  Two-thirds  of  these  are 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  Syrian  rite,  as  also  are  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  priests.  There  are  only  16  Europeans — 2  bishops,  and  14  priests, 
all  Carmelites.  Besides  these  Roman  Catholics,  there  are  a  large  number 
of  Syro-Nestorians  or  Jacobites  (often  spoken  of  as  Syrian  Christians). 
Verasharoon. — ^Town  in  Goddvari  District,  Madras. — See  Virava- 

SARAM. 

VerAwaL— Port  in  the  Native  State  of  Jundgarh  in  Kdthiiwir, 
Bombay;  situated  in  lat  20*  53'  n.,  and  long.  72°  26'  e.  Pop.  (1872), 
*o>73i-  (FoJ^  nautical  information  regarding  the  port,  see  Taylors 
Directory,  p.  356.) 

Vemag. — Spring  in  Kashmir  (Cashmere)  State,  Punjab ;  situated  in 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Srinagar  valley,  in  lat  33*  29'  n.,  and 
long.  75*  15'  E.  Described  by  lliomton  as  rising  with  a  great  volume 
into  a  basin  120  yards  in  circumference,  built  by  order  of  Jahdngir. 
Forms  one  of  the  chief  feeders  of  the  Jhelum  (Jhilam)  river. 

Ves&Yft. — Port  in  Thdna  (Tanna)  District,Bombay.  Lat  1 9*  8'  45"  n., 
long.  72**  51'  E.  Average  annual  value  of  trade  for  five  years  ending 
1873-74  returned  at — ^imports,  ^11,794,  and  exports,  £*i^^\* 

VichhawacL— One  of  the  petty  States  of  South  Kithiiwdr,  Bombay. 
It  consists  of  I  village,  with  2  independent  tribute-payers.  The 
revenue  in  1876  was  estimated  at  ^^350. 

Vig&i  {Vygai,  Vyg^y)* — River  in  Madura  District,  Madras. — See 
Vaigai. 

V\i&piir. — Estate  in  the  Bastar  dependency,  Central  Provinces ; 
comprising  250  villages.  Area,  170  square  miles.  The  population 
consists  chiefly  of  Kofs  and  Telingas. 

Vq&por. — Chief  town  of  the  Vijdpur  Subdivision  of  Baroda  State, 
Guzerat  Lat  23*  33*  30*  n.,  long.  72'  48'  10"  e.  ;  pop.  (1872), 
10,032. 

V^ayanasfar. — ^Village  in  Bellary  District,  Madras.  Lat  15^  18'  n., 
long.  76*  30'  E. ;  pop.  (187 1 ),  437,  inhabiting  172  houses.  The  proper 
name  of  this  village  is  Hampi,  but  Vijayanagar  was  the  name  of  the 
dynasty  and  the  kingdom  which  had  its  capital  here,  and  was  the  last 
great  Hindu  power  of  the  South.  Founded  by  two  adventurers  in  the 
middle  of  the  T4th  century,  it  lasted  for  two  centuries,  till  its  star  went 
down  at  Tdlikot  in  1565  a.d.  For  a  description  of  the  ruins  of  the 
old  city  of  Vijayanagar,  which  cover  a  total  area  of  9  square  miles,  see 
Murray's  Handbook  for  Madras,  by  E.  B.  Eastwick  (1879). 
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Vyayanagaram. — ZamlnddH  and  town  in  Vizagapatam  District, 
Madras. — See  Vizi  anagram. 

VyayanoneSB. — State  in  Kithiiw^r,  Bombay,— 5^  Vejanoness. 

ViUuparaill  (the  Belpore  of  the  old  Maps,  etc). — Chief  town  of 
Villupuiam  tdluk^  South  Arcot  District,  Madras,  and  a  station  on  the 
South  Indian  Railway,  the  junction  station  for  the  Pondicherri  branch, 
25  miles  west  of  Pondicherri ;  situated  on  the  Trichinopoli  trunk  road, 
in  lat  n*  56'  35*  n.,  and  long.  79*  31'  50"  e.  Pop.  (1871),  5691, 
inhabiting  791  houses.  Villupuram  was  taken  after  a  slight  struggle  by 
Captain  Wood  in  1760,  and  was  held  by  a  British  garrison  to  intercept 
communication  with  GingL 

Vinchiir. — Town  in  Ndsik  District,  Bombay ;  situated  in  lat  20*  7' 
and  long.  74"*  17'  e.,  4  miles  south-west  of  the  Lisalgdon  station,  on 
the  north-east  line  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway.  Pop. 
(1872),  5321.  Vinchiir  was  granted  with  other  villages  to  the  ancestor 
of  the  present  chief  of  Vinchiir,  by  the  Peshwd,  about  two  hundred 
years  ago. 

Vindhy4. — A  great  series  of  mountain  ranges  separating  the  Gangetic 
basin  from  the  Deccan,  and  forming  a  well-marked,  although  not  quite 
continuous,  chain  across  India.  The  name  was  formerly  used  in  an 
indefinite  manner  to  include  the  Sitpura  Hills,  south  of  the  Narbada ; 
and  indeed  certain  of  the  Sanskrit  Purdnas  apply  it  specially  to  the 
Sdtpuras.  The  'Vindhyds'  are  now  restricted  to  the  ranges  on  the 
north  of  that  river.  A  full  account  of  the  Vindhydn  series  will  be 
found  in  the  Geohgy  of  India^  chap,  iv.,  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Medlicott  A 
very  brief  notice  must  here  suffice.  Popularly  speaking,  the  Vindhyd 
ranges  may  be  taken  as  forming  the  great  northern  wall  of  the  triangle, 
whose  eastern  and  western  sides,  the  Ghdts,  run  down  either  coast  of 
India  to  an  apex  near  Cape  Comorin.  The  Vindhyds  run  eastwards  from 
Guzerat  across  Milwi  and  the  central  portions  of  India,  until  their 
easternmost  spurs  abut  on  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  at  Rijmahil.  The 
vast  hill  country,  strictly  included  within  this  series  of  chains,  lies 
between  lat  22'  25'  and  24°  30'  n.,  and  between  long.  73*  34'  and  8o' 
45'  £.  Its  elevation  is  from  1500  to  4500  feet  in  height,  and  no- 
where exceeds  5000  feet.  These  ranges  long  formed  an  ethnical  and 
political  barrier  between  the  Gangetic  vailiey  and  the  Deccan,  and 
occupy  a  prominent  position  alike  in  the  legendary  history  of  the 
Sanskrit  epics,  and  in  the  invasions  and  administrative  arrangements 
of  the  Mughal  Emperors.  Their  various  sections  are  described  in  the 
Districts  and  Provinces  through  which  they  pass. 

From  a  geological  point  of  view,  they  have  given  their  name  to  one 
of  the  recognised  formations  of  India.  The  'Vindhyin  formation' 
was  at  first  employed  as  a  collective  term  for  the  beds  in  the  great  rock- 
basin,  stretching  in  an  east  and  west  direction  from  Sasseram  to  Nfmach 
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(Neemuch),  a  distance  of  600  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  for  300 
miles,  from  Agra  to  Hoshangibid  Throughout  the  great  part  of  their 
border,  the  Vindhydn  sandstones  are  unconformably  related  to  transi- 
tion or  gneissic  rock  \  but  in  the  eastern  branch  of  the  area,  in  Bundel- 
khand  and  the  Son  valley,  they  rest  with  little  or  no  unconformity  upon 
thick  deposits  of  very  different  character.  These  lower  beds  were  at 
first  noticed  under  local  names  in  the  several  areas,  but  the  convenience 
and  fitness  of  having  a  common  name  for  deposits  so  nearly  related  was 
soon  felt,  and  the  term  Lower  Vindhyin  has  been  used  in  this  sense. 
For  purposes  of  scientific  treatment,  the  Vindhydn  series  is  divided 
into  the  Lower  and  Upper  Vindhydns.  The  Lower  Vindhyins  include 
the  Kamill  area,  the  Palndd  area,  the  Bhima  basin,  the  Mahinadi  and 
Godivari  areas,  the  Son  area,  and  the  Bundelkhand  area.  The  Upper 
Vindhydns  arrange  themselves  under  the  Son-Narbada  boundary,  the 
boundary  in  Bundelkhand,  the  boundary  on  the  Ganges,  and  the 
Aravalli  boundary.  Diamonds  occur  in  the  Upper  Vindhyins.  The 
great  majority  of  the  diggings  are  alluvial ;  but  the  principal  workings, 
upon  which  most  labour  is  spent,  are  in  a  bed  at  the  very  base  of  the 
Rewah  shales.  There  are  also  numerous  pits,  apparently  surface 
diggings,  in  the  gorges  and  on  the  slope  of  the  upper  Rewah  sandstone 
south  of  Panna,  and  at  a  much  higher  elevation  than  any  present  out- 
crop of  the  bottom  shales  or  of  the  Lower  Vindhyds.  The  operations 
are  carried  on  actively  only  during  the  hot  weather,  and,  unless  visited 
at  this  season,  trustworthy  observations  cannot  be  made. 

The  Vindhyds  occupy  a  considerable  place  in  the  mythology  of 
India  as  the  great  demarcating  line  between  the  Madhya-desha,  or 
•  middle  land '  of  the  Sanskrit  invaders,  and  the  non-Aryan  Deccan. 
They  are  still  inhabited  to  a  large  extent  by  aboriginal  races,  and  the 
name  Vindhyd  in  Sanskrit  means  also  a  *  hunter.'  The  Vindhyds  are 
personified  in  Sanskrit  literature,  and  appear  as  a  jealous  monarch, 
the  rival  of  King  Himdlaya,  who  called  upon  the  sun  to  revolve 
round  his  throne  as  he  did  around  the  peak  Mem.  When  the  sun 
refused,  the  mountain  began  to  raise  its  head  to  obstruct  that  luminary, 
and  to  tower  above  Himdlaya  and  Mem.  The  gods  invoked  the  aid 
of  Agastya,  the  spiritual  guide  of  Vindhyd.  This  sage  called  upon  the 
Vindhyd  Mountain  to  bow  down  before  him,  and  afford  him  an  easy 
passage  to  and  from  the  south.  It  obeyed,  and  Agastya  passed  over. 
But  he  never  returned,  and  so  the  mountain  remains  in  its  humbled 
condition,  far  inferior  to  the  Himdlaya,  till  this  day. 

Vingurla. — Seaport  town  and  lighthouse  in  Ratndgiri  District,  Bom- 
bay.— See  Vengurla. 

Vixgamtir. — Agricultural  village  in  Nellore  District,  Madras.  Lat 
14*  15'  N.,  long.  79^*37'  10"  e.;  pop.  (1871),  5674,  inhabiting  1061 
houses. 
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^iXLVkJOiadai  (Innucondah,  *  Hill  of  Hearing').— Hill  in  Kistna  Dis- 
trict, Madras,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Lat  i6°  3'  30"  n.,  long. 
79'  46'  40"  E.  An  interesting  hill  fort,  round  which  a  number  of 
legends  cluster.  Here  it  was  that  Eima  first  heard  of  the  abduction  of 
Siti.  The  town  contained,  in  187 1,  984  houses  and  4928  inhabitants. 
The  hill  (600  feet  above  sea  level)  is  surrounded  by  a  triple  fortification, 
within  which  were  formerly  enclosed  the  usual  reservoirs,  granaries, 
etc 

Vindanadl — ^Artificial  channel  drawn  off  from  the  K^veri  (Cauvery) 
river  in  Mysore  District,  Mysore,  by  means  of  the  Balmuri  dam.  It  has 
a  total  course  of  38  miles  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  supplies 
water-power  to  the  sugar  and  iron  factories  at  Palhalli. 

ViramgtoL — Chief  town  of  the  Viramgdm  Subdivision  of  Ahmed- 
abad  District,  Bombay,  and  a  station  on  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and 
Central  India  Railway,  40  miles  west  of  Ahmeddbdd  city;  situated  in  lat 
«3*  7'  30"  N.,  and  long.  72**  7'  15"  e.  Pop.  (1872),  19,661.  Viramgdm 
is  a  municipal  town,  with  an  income  of  ^1400.  Sub-judge's  court, 
post  office,  and  dispensary. 

Virampnra. — Petty  State  in  Rewa  Kintha,  Bombay.  The  area  is 
\  square  mile.  The  chief  is  named  Nathu  Khdn  Pathin.  The  revenue 
in  1875  was  estimated  at  jC  70;  and  tribute  of  ^10  is  paid  to  the 
Giekwdr  of  Baroda. 

Viri-rdgendra-pet  (or  Kukiuru), — Town  in  the  territory  of  Coorg, 
and  administrative  headquarters  of  the  Yedendlknid  tdluk,  Lat  12*" 
12'  34'  N.,  long.  75®  51'  6"  E. ;  pop.  (1871),  3413  j  municipal  revenue 
(1875-76),  ;^6i3  ;  rate  of  taxation,  3s,  lod.  per  head.  The  town  was 
founded  in  1792  by  Rdji  Dodda  Vird  RAjendra,  the  hero  of  Coorg 
independence,  on  the  spot  where  he  had  met  General  Abercromby  in 
the  preceding  year.  In  1805,  a  colony  of  native  Christians,  immigrants 
from  the  Konkan,  were  encouraged  to  settle  here,  under  the  charge  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest  from  Mangalore.  The  priest  receives  an 
annual  allowance  of  £2^  from  the  Government,  which  has  also  given 
at  various  times  grants  amounting  to  ^400  towards  the  restoration  of 
the  church.  The  colony  now  numbers  313  souls,  with  as  many  more 
in  the  country  round.  They  are  all  descendants  of  the  original  settlers, 
and  are  described  as  being  in  poor  circumstances.  The  largest  weekly 
market  in  Coorg  is  held  at  Vird-rdjendra-pet  on  Fridays.  There  is  a 
charitable  dispensary,  at  which  3205  patients  received  relief  in  1875-76 ; 
and  an  Anglo-vernacular  school,  with  62  pupils.  The  climate  is  very 
unhealthy.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  most  extensive  rice-fields  in 
Coorg. 

Vlrayanalllir. — Town  in  Tinnevelli  District,  Madras.  Lat  8°  27' 
30"  N.,  long.  78'  10'  30"  E. ;  pop.  (187 1),  12,172,  principally  weavers, 
inhabiting  3237  houses. 
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'•  Viravdsaram  (the  Verashcroan  of  early  historians). — Town  in  Godi- 
vari  District,  Madras.  Lat.  16*  21'  n.,  long.  81°  40'  e.  ;  pop.  (187 1), 
4642,  inhabiting  1018  houses.  One  of  the  earliest  English  settlements, 
founded  about  1638 ;  mentioned  in  records  of  1650. 

Vir&wah. — Village  in  Thar  and  Pdrkar  District,  Sind;  situated  15 
miles  from  Nagar  Pdrkar.  Lat  24*  30'  30"  n.,  long.  70*  48'  o*'  e. 
Pop.  (1872),  1 126,  viz.  167  Musalmdns,  chiefly  Kumbhars ;  950 
Hindus,  chiefly  of  the  Lohino  and  Oswal  castes;  and  9  'others.' 
The  headquarters  station  of  a  tappaddr^  with  a  police  outpost,  Govern- 
ment school,  dharmsdla  or  travellers'  rest  -  house,  and  cattle  pound. 
Virdwah  has  been  constituted  a  municipality,  with  a  municipal  revenue 
in  1873-74  of  ^59.  The  trade  is  unimpoptant,  and  the  only  manu- 
facture is  cutlery,  chiefly  knives. 

Virpur. — Native  State,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  KAthiiwdr, 
Bombay.  Contains  12  villages;  pop.  (1872),  6320.  The  common 
forms  of  sickness  are  fever  and  small-pox.  The  principal  products  are 
grain  and  cotton.  Virpur  ranks  as  a  fourth-class  State  in  Kdthidwdr ; 
its  ruler  executed  the  usual  engagements  in  1807.  His  jurisdiction  was 
in  1875  restored  to  the  Thakiir,  having  been  withdrawn  in  1867  to 
punish  his  collusion  with  the  Wdgher  outlaws.  The  present  (1876-77) 
chief  is  Thakdr  Surdji,  a  Hindu  of  the  Jireja  clan  of  Rijputs.  He  is 
thirty-one  years  old,  and  administers  his  estate  in  person.  He  enjoys 
an  estimated  gross  yearly  revenue  of  ^2009,  and  pays  a  tribute  of 
^411  to  the  British  Government  and  the  Nawdb  of  Jundgarh,  and 
maintains  a  military  force  of  40  men.  The  family  of  the  chief  follow 
the  rule  of  primogeniture  in  matters  of  succession.  There  are  2  schools, 
with  61  pupils. 

Virpur  Kharedl — One  of  the  petty  States  in  Hdlldr,  Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay.  It  consists  of  13  villages,  with  i  independent  tribute-payer. 
The  revenue  was  estimated  in  1876  at  ;£3ooo;  and  tribute  is  paid  of 
^341  to  the  British  Government,  and  jQ6^  to  the  Nawib  of  Jundgarh. 

ViraddMchalam  {'Old  ^1//'),— Town  in  South  Arcot  District, 
Madras.  Lat.  11*31'  30"  n.,  long.  79*  24'  e.  Formerly  the  chief  town 
of  a  District,  and  still  headquarters  of  the  old  idluk  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  (1871),  5439,  inhabiting  780  houses.  Viruddhichalam  contains 
a  large  fortifled  temple;  and,  being  situated  on  the  road  from  Cuddalore 
to  Trichinopoli,  it  was  of  importance  as  a  strategical  point  in  the  wars 
of  the  Kamatic,  and  changed  hands  more  than  once.  Here  Lord  Pigott 
and  Clive  were  nearly  captured  by  the  French  in  1 75 1.  Viruddhdchalam 
is  a  sacred  town,  and  many  legends  are  connected  with  it. 

Vimdapati — ^Town  in  Tinnevelli  District,  Madras,  and  a  station  on 
the  South  Indian  Railway;  71  miles  from  Tuticorin,  and  202  from 
Negapatam.  Lat.  9*  35'  n.,  long.  78'  i'  e.  ;  pop.  (187 1),  5169,  inhabit- 
ing 1263  houses.    An  active  trading  centre. 
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Virwai — One  of  the  petty  States  in  Halldr,  Kithiiwdr,  Bombay.     It 
consists  of  I  village,  with  i  independent  tribute-payer.    The  revenue 
was  estimated  in  1876  at  ^100;  and  tribute  is  paid  of  £^\^  to  the 
British  Government,  and  ^4  to  the  Nawib  of  Junigarh. 
ViflikhapatliailL — District  and  town  in  Madras. — 6^^  Vizagapatam. 
Vishalgarh. — Native  State  in  the  Political  Agency  of  KoMpur, 
Bombay ;  its  central  point  is  situated  in  about  lat  16°  52'  n.,  and  long. 
73**  50'  E.     Area,  235  square  miles;  pop.  (1872),  32,414;  estimated 
revenue,  about  ^10,000.     Lying  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  main 
line  of  the  Sahyddri  Hills,  the  country  is  for  the  most  part  nigged, 
yielding  little  but  timber  and  brushwood.    The  ruler  of  this  State,  with 
the  rank  of  Pratinidhi  or  vicegerent,  is  a  feudatory  of  Kolhipur,  paying 
a  yearly  tribute  of  ^598.     Parisurim  Trimbak,  at  that  time  com- 
mandant of  the  Vishalgarh  fort,  was  in  1697,  by  Rdj^m  i.,  the  younger 
son  of  Sivaji  the  Great,  raised  to  the  rank  of  Pratinidhi,  the  highest  of 
the  original  Marhattd  dignities.    Pardsurdm  and  his  son  supporting 
different  sides  in  the  struggle  for  headship  (1700-31)  between  the 
Sdtdra  and  Kolhdpur  branches  of  Sivaji's  family,  the  former  was  created 
Pratinidhi  of  Sitdra,  and  the  latter  Pratinidhi  of  Kolhipur.     Bhagwant 
Rdo  Abdji,  the  first  chief  brought  into  connection  with  the  British 
Government,  died  in  18 19.    The  next  three  succeeded  to  the  estate  by 
adoption.    The  last  of  these  dying  in  187 1,  left  an  infant     This  child, 
Abdji  Krishna  Panth  Pratinidhi,  a  Hindu  of  the  Brdhman  caste,  a  minor 
nine  years  of  age,  is  (1876-77)  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Political 
Agent  of  Kolhdpur,    The  family  follow  the  rule  of  primogeniture.    The 
chief  maintains  a  retinue  of  61  followers.    There  are  3  schools,  with  a 
total  of  204  pupils.     The  capital  of  the  State  is  Malkipur.    Vishalgarh 
town  is  situated  in  lat  i6'  54'  30*  n.  and  long..  73'  47'  e. 

Visnagar  {Fisalnagar),  — The  chief  town  of  the  Visnagar  Sub- 
divbion  of  the  State  of  Baroda,  Guzerat  Pop.  (1872),  19,127.  It 
was  founded,  according  to  one  account,  by  Visal  Deo,  a  Chauhdn 
Rijput,  in  1046;  and  according  to  another,  by  a  prince  of  the  same 
name,  but  of  the  Wdghela  clan,  between  1243  and  1261.  This  town 
was  originally  the  seat  of  Nagar  Brdhmans,  and  gives  its  name  to  a 
Subdivision  known  as  Visnagar  Brdhmans. 

Viswaganga.  —  River  of  Berar,  having  its  source  in  Bulddna 
District,  in  lat  20'  34'  n.,  and  long.  76*  16'  e.  It  flows  parallel  to  the 
Nalganga,  and  falls  into  the  Puma.  The  Viswaganga  is  not  a  perennial 
stream,  but  in  the  rains  flows  past  Jdipur,  Badnera,  and  Chandpur. 

Vitai — Town  in  Sdtdra  District,  Bombay;  situated  in  lat  17'  17'  n., 
and  long.  74*  34'  e.,  48  miles  south-east  of  Sitdra  town.  Pop.  (1872), 
4094.  It  is  a  municipal  town,,  with  an  average  income  of  ^36.  Sub- 
judge's  court  and  post  office. 

VithalgarlL~One  of  the  petty  States  in  Jhdldwdr,   Kathidwdr, 
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Bombay.    It  consists  of  8  villages,  with  i  independent  tribute-payer* 
The  revenue  was  estimated  in  1876  at  ^^1500.     No  tribute  is  payable. 

Vittir. — River  in  Tanjore  District,  Madras,  branching  from  the 
Kdveri  in  lat  lo**  49'  20"^  n.,  and  long.  79*  39'  £.,  and  falling  into  the 
sea  in  lat  10"  49'  45"  n.,  and  long,  79*  54'  45'  e. 

Viagapatam  \visdkhapatnam\—K  British  District  in  the  Presi- 
dency of  Madras,  lying  between  17*  14'  30'  and  18*  58'  n.  lat,  and 
between  82*  19'  and  83'  59'  e.  long.  Area  (including  the  Jdipur 
(Jeypore)  and  Vizianagram  zaminddris,  which  are  under  British 
administration),  18,344  square  miles.  Population  (187 1),  2,610,839. 
Vizagapatam  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  District  of  Ganjim,  on 
the  east  by  Ganjdm  and  the  sea,  on  the  south  by  the  sea  and  God^vari 
District,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Central  Provinces.  It  consists  of  44 
zanUnddfisy  and  2  Government  tdiuks  both  situated  in  the  south-west  of 
the  District ;  namely,  GoUakonda  and  SarvasiddhL  The  administrative 
headquarters  are  at  the  town  of  Vizagapatam. 

Physical  Aspects. — ^Vizagapatam  forms  a  portion  of  the  north  mari- 
time Province  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  historically  known  as  the 
Northern  Circars.  It  is  a  beautiful,  picturesque,  and  hilly  country, 
but,  in  the  greater  part,  most  unhealthy.  A  chain  of  the  Eastern 
Ghits  runs  through  the  District  in  an  oblique  direction  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  portions,  the  larger 
being  mountainous  and  the  smaller  flat.  The  higher  peaks  of  this 
range  attain  an  elevation  of  more  than  5000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  slopes  of  the  mountains  on  both  sides  are  clothed 
with  luxuriant  vegetation,  amid  which  rise  many  tall  forest  trees; 
while  the  graceful  bamboo  grows  profusely  in  the  valleys.  This 
range  forms  the  watershed  of  the  country.  The  drainage  on  the  east 
is  carried  by  numerous  streams  direct  to  the  sea;  and  the  drainage 
to  the  west  flows  into  the  Godavari  (Godavery),  either  through  the 
Indravati  or  through  the  Sabari  and  Siller  rivers.  Along  the  north 
of  the  Jdipur  (Jeypore)  country  another  watershed  extends,  which 
separates  the  drainage  between  the  Mahdnadi  and  the  Goddvari,  the 
sources  of  several  tributaries  of  the  former,  particularly  the  Tel,  its 
chief  tributary,  being  found  here.  To  the  west  of  the  Eastern  Ghdts 
is  situated  the  greater  portion  of  the  extensive  zaminddri  of  Jdipur, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  very  hilly  and  jungly,  the  fertile  vale  through 
which  the  Indravati  flows  being  an  exception  to  the  character  of  the 
rest  of  the  zaminddri.  The  north  and  north-west  of  the  District,  which 
is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Kandhs  and  Sauras,  is  also  mountainous.  In 
the  extreme  north,  a  remarkable  mass  of  hills,  called  the  Nimglris, 
rises  to  a  height  of  4972  feet  above  the  sea,  and  these  hills  are 
separated  by  valleys  of  not  more  than  1 200  feet  from  the  neighbouring 
ranges  of  Ghdts.    The  drainage  from  the  Nimgfris  flows  in  a  south- 
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east  direction  to  the  sea,  forming  the  rivers  at  Chicacole  and  Kalinga- 
patam.  The  plain  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Ghits  is  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile.  It  is  described  as  a  vast  sheet 
of  cultivation,  green  with  rice-fields  and  gardens  of  sugar-cane  and 
tobacco.  The  flourishing  export  trade  at  Bimlipatam  and  at  Kalinga- 
patam,  in  the  neighbouring  District  of  Ganjim,  has  probably  caused  the 
cultivated  area  to  be  doubled  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  The  plain  near  the  sea-coast  is  diversified  with  hills ;  and  an 
endeavour  has  been  made,  but  with  limited  success,  to  convert  one  or 
other  of  those  which  are  most  accessible  from  Vizagapatam  into  a 
sanatorium.  The  line  of  coast,  and  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of 
Vizagapatam  round  the  Dolphin's  Nose,  are  very  picturesque. 

History, — ^The  present  District  of  Vizagapatam  formed,  in  the  early 
days  of  Hindu  history,  a  portion  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Kalinga. 
It  was  subsequently  conquered  by  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Chilukya 
dynasty,  which  originally  settled  at  Vengi,  near  Ellore,  and  afterwards 
transferred  its  capital  to  Rijimahendri  (Rajahmundry).  As  a  general 
rule,  it  had  the  same  history  as  the  whole  maritime  tract  from  Ganjim 
to  the  Goddvari,  sometimes  belonging  to  the  Gajapati  Rijds  of  Orissa, 
and  sometimes  to  the  rulers  of  Telingana.  In  later  times,  Muhammad 
II.,  of  the  Bahmanf  dynasty  in  the  Deccan,  assisted  a  claimant  to  gain 
the  throne  of  Orissa,  and  received  from  htm  in  return  the  Provinces  of 
Kandhapalli  and  Rijdmahendri  (Rajahmundry).  During  the  confusion 
consequent  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Bahmanf  dynasty,  the  sovereign 
of  Orissa  recovered  those  Provinces;  but  Ibr^hfm,  of  Uie  Kutabshihf 
line,  not  only  retook  them,  but  also  annexed  to  his  dominions  the  whole 
country  as  far  north  as  Chicacole.  On  the  subjugation  of  Golconda  by 
Aurangzeb  in  1687,  these  northern  Provinces  nominally  formed  part  of 
his  magnificent  Empire ;  but  his  sovereignty  over  them  was  merely  a 
military  occupation.  They  were  farmed  by  zandnddrs^  or  governed 
by  military  chiefs.  Vizagapatam  was  placed  more  directly  under  the 
Emperor's  viceroy,  stationed  at  Chicacole. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  Mughal  Empire,  the  Northern  Circars 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Nizdm  of  Haidar^bdd,  who  estab- 
lished a  better  revenue  and  judicial  system  than  had  existed 
hitherto,  the  principal  Muhammadan  officials  being  stationed  at 
Rdjdmahendri  (Rajahmundry)  and  Chicacole.  During  the  disputed 
succession  which  ensued  on  the  death  of  the  first  Nizim,  the  French 
rendered  such  essential  services  in  placing  Salibat  Jang  on  the  throne, 
that  he  presented  to  them  the  four  Sarkdrs  (Circars)  of  Mustdfanagar, 
Ellore,  Rijimahendri,  and  Chicacole,  as  they  were  then  called ;  and  M. 
Bussy,  the  greatest  military  genius  whom  the  French  ever  possessed  in 
India,  received  xhtfartndns  for  them  in  1753.  After  a  time,  M.  Bussy 
himself  assumed  the  government ;  and  during  one  of  his  campaigns 
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the  memorable  siege  of  Bobbili  occurred,  which  made  such  a  deep 
impression  on  the  Hindus,  that  it  has  been  commemorated  in  ballads 
which  are  sung  to  this  day.  Gajapati  Viziarima  Rizu,  Rdjd  of 
Vizianagram,  was  at  that  time  the  most  powerful  Hindu  noble  in  the 
Circar  of  Chicacole ;  and  M.  Bussy  had,  as  a  return  for  his  services, 
leased  that  Circar  and  Rijdmahendri  to  him  on  very  favourable  terms. 
Ranza  Rio,  the  Raji  of  Bobbili,  an  estate  about  140  miles  north  of 
Vizagapatam,  had  a  hereditary  feud  with  the  Raji  of  Vizianagram. 
The  latter  used  all  his  influence  to  persuade  Bussy  to  ruin  the 
Rijd  of  Bobbili;  and  at  length  a  suitable  occasion  presented  itself. 
A  French  detachment  was  attacked  by  some  troops  of  Ranza 
Rio,  and  a  French  army,  accompanied  by  a  large  contingent  from 
Vizianagram,  proceeded  to  besiege  the  hill-fort  of  BobbilL  A  terrible 
scene  ensued.  Ranza  Rio  and  his  followers  were  resolved  not  to 
yield ;  and  when  they  perceived  that  resistance  was  vain,  they  put  to 
death  all  the  women  and  children  in  the  fort,  and  then  died  fighting 
sword  in  hand,  refusing  every  ofifer  of  quarter.  An  in&nt  son  of  Ranza 
Rio  was  alone  rescued  from  this  scene  of  slaughter.  Four  of  his 
retainers,  seeing  their  chief  fall,  made  a  vow  to  avenge  his  death. 
Having  secreted  themselves  in  the  jungle  for  some  time,  they  penetrated 
to  Viziarima  Rizu's  tent  by  night,  and  assassinated  him. 

After  settling  the  government  of  Chicacole,  Bussy  cetumed  to  Vizaga- 
patam, where  he  took  the  Factory  from  the  English  which  had  been 
established  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  In  1689,  a  rupture 
occurred  between  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Mughal  Emperor 
owing  to  disputes  in  Bengal,  and  the  latter  ordered  the  possessions  of 
the  Company  at  Vizagapatam  to  be  attacked;  the  warehouses  were  seized 
and  all  the  English  residents  put  to  death.  In  the  following  year,  a 
itt,^farmdn  was  issued,  permitting  the  Company  to  have  settlements 
at  Vizagapatam  and  at  other  places  on  the  coast  These  factories  had 
continued  in  the  Company's  possession  up  to  the  time  when  the  French 
took  them.  The  French  did  not  keep  them  long.  In  1759,  Colonel 
Forde  was  authorized  by  Clive  to  proceed  from  Bengal  to  the 
Northern  Circars,  and  co-operate  with  the  Riji  of  Vizianagram,  who 
had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  alliance  which  his  father  had 
entered  into  with  the  French,  and  had  invited  the  assistance  of 
the  English  to  wrest  the  country  from  them.  Colonel  Forde  landed 
at  Vizagapatam  on  20th  October  1759.  After  a  brief  but  brilliant 
campaign,  in  which  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  French  in 
Godivari  District,  and  took  from  them  the  fort  at  Masulipatam,  he 
received  from  the  Nizim  a  grant  bestowing  certain  territory  around 
Masulipatam  on  the  East  India  Company,  and  prohibiting  any  future 
settlement  of  the  French  in  the  Northern  Circars.  In  1765,  Lord 
Clive  obtained  an  imperial  farmdn  granting  the  Northern  Circars 
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to  the  English ;  and  in  1768,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  with  the  Nizdm, 
who  then  finally  ceded  them.  Vizagapatam,  together  with  the  rest 
of  the  Province,  thus  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  century,  the  history  of  the  District  is  princi- 
pally connected  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Vizianagram  family,  who  were 
all-powerful.  The  intrigues  of  SiUrdma  lUzu,  the  Rijd's  brother, 
and  of  the  Diwin  Jaganndth  Kizu,  in  1781,  led  to  the  dismissal  of 
Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  then  Governor  of  Madras,  by  the  Court  of 
Directors.  In  1784,  the  Committee  of  Circuit,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  Government  to  make  an  accurate  and  careful  inquiry  into  the  con- 
dition and  resources  of  the  Northern  Circars,  sent  in  their  report  on  the 
Kdsirokota  Division  of  the  Chicacole  Circar.  That  portion  of  it  which 
is  now  included  in  Vizagapatam  District  was  divided  into — (i)  Havili 
lands,  which  consisted  of  the  lands  immediately  under  Government ; 
(2)  the  Vizagapatam  farms,  or  33  petty  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town ;  and  (3)  the  Vizianagram  zaminddri^  including  the  tributary 
estates  of  Andhra,  Golconda,  Jiipur  (Jeypore),  and  Pilkonda.  No 
action  was  taken  on  this  report.  The  administration  of  affairs 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  and  Council  at  Vizagapatam;  but 
in  1794,  the  Provincial  Councils  were  abolished,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Northern  Circars  was  divided  into  Collectorates,  the  present  District  of 
Vizagapatam  being  apportioned  between  three.  Bitter  disputes  had 
continued  between  the  Riji  of  Vizianagram  and  his  brother  Sitardm 
Rizu,  who  was  at  last  summoned  by  the  authorities  to  Madras.  The 
zaminddri  had,  however,  fallen  into  heavy  arrears  of  revenue,  owing 
to  the  incompetence  of  the  Rdjd's  management;  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  proceed  to  the  severe  measure  of  sequestration.  A 
detachment  of  European  artillery  and  sepoys  were  sent  to  Vizagapatam 
to  enforce  this  measure,  and  they  took  possession  of  the  Rdjd's  fort 
at  Vizianagram.  The  realization  of  the  revenue  was  not  the  only 
reason  for  this  step.  Political  reasons  also  influenced  the  Government, 
as  the  Rdjd's  military  force  was  larger  than  was  considered  advisable, 
and  he  had  obtained  too  great  a  preponderance  of  power  over  the 
other  zaminddrs  in  the  District.  The  Rdjd  naturally  resented  what 
he  considered  unjust  treatment,  and  was  vigorously  supported  in  his 
opposition  to  Government  by  his  supporters.  He  took  up  his  quarters 
at  Padmandbham,  a  village  half-way  between  Vizianagram  and  Bimli- 
patam,  where  he  was  attacked  by  the  military  force  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Prendergast.  He  himself  was  slain,  with  several  of  his  devoted 
followers,  who  had  vowed  not  to  desert  him.  This  sharp  but  decisive 
action  took  place  on  loth  July  1794.  After  some  litde  difficulty,  a 
lease  for  his  father's  estate  was  given  to  Ndrdyana  Bdba,  the  late  Rdjd's 
youthful  son.     The  extent  of  the  zaminddri  was  considerably  curtailed, 
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arrangements  for  their  territories  being  made  direct  by  Government 
with  the  hill  chiefs,  and  part  of  the  estate  was  incorporated  with  the 
Government  land.  The  principal  chief  thus  directly  treated  with  by 
the  Government  was  the  zamlnddr  of  Jaipur  (Jeypore);  and  the 
various  estates  have,  with  few  exceptions,  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  same  families  to  the  present  time. 

In  1802,  the  Permanent  Settlement,  which  had  found  so  much  favour 
in  Bengal,  was  introduced  into  the  Northern  Circars.  At  that  time 
there  were  1 6  ancient  zaminddris  in  the  District,  the  permanent  assess- 
ment on  which  amounted  to  ;£8o,258.  As  in  other  Districts  of  Madras, 
the  Government  land  was  also  brought  under  the  zaminddri  system ;  and 
for  this  purpose  it  was  parcelled  out  into  convenient  estates,  which  were 
put  up  to  public  sale.  Twenty-six  estates  were  thus  created,  and  these 
together  with  the  16  ancient  zaminddris  formed  the  new  Collectorate  of 
Vizagapatam.  The  new  system  was  very  unpopular  with  the  zaminddrsy 
who  for  many  years  after  its  introduction  were  in  a  chronic  state  of 
discontent  and  disaffection.  There  were  continual  petty  disturbances. 
Expeditions  were  frequently  sent  into  the  hills  against  the  more  refractory 
chiefs,  and  not  always  with  success,  for  the  climate  was  very  malarious, 
and  the  forts  difficult  of  access.  At  last,  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1832,  the  disturbances  in  this  District  and  in  Ganjdm  became  so 
serious,  that  the  Government  were  compelled  to  order  a  large  military 
force  to  take  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  them.  Mr. 
George  Russell  was  appointed  Special  Commissioner,  to  ascertain  the 
causes  which  had  led  to  these  insurrectionary  outbreaks,  to  devise 
measures  for  their  suppression,  and  to  recommend  the  best  policy  for 
preventing  their  occmrence  in  future.  Power  was  granted  him  to 
pi'oclaim  martial  law  in  the  disturbed  Districts.  Mr.  Russell  discovered 
that  the  ostensible  instigators  of  the  disturbances  in  Vizagapatam  were 
two  discontented  individuals  who  had  fomented  the  prevailing  dis- 
content One  was  captured  by  the  troops,  and  the  other  was  compelled 
to  flee  from  the  District  There  was  also  an  insurrection  at  Pdlkonda, 
which  was  promptly  and  vigorously  suppressed. 

At  Mr.  Russell's  suggestion,  a  thorough  change  was  made  in  the 
system  under  which  the  District  was  administered.  It  was  considered 
unadvisable  to  maintain  the  ordinary  regulations  in  mountainous  tracts, 
where  the  authorities  possessed  neither  police  nor  power ;  and  it  was 
determined  to  place  the  territories  of  the  tributary  chiefs  exclusively 
under  the  Collector  of  the  District,  in  whom  the  entire  administration 
of  civil  and  criminal  justice  was  vested.  In  1839,  an  Act  was  passed  to 
this  effect  Seven-eighths  of  the  District,  or  all  but  the  old  Havfli  land, 
was  placed  under  the  new  system.  The  portion  not  included  in  the 
Agency  was  subordinated  in  judicial  matters  to  the  civil  and  sessions 
judge  of  Chicacole.     This  arrangement  lasted  until  1863,  when  the 
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Vizianagram  and  Bobbili  zaminddris  and  Pilkonda  were  exempted 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Agency,  which  now  comprises  only  the  hill 
tracts.  Disturbances  have  been  comparatively  rare  since  these  changes 
were  effected.  From  1845  to  1848,  the  hill  chiefs  in  Golconda  gave 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  the  troops.  The  estate  had  been  attached 
owing  to  the  murder  of  the  Rdni,  who  had  been  placed  in  authority  by 
Government.  In  1857-58,  there  was  another  disturbance  in  this  tdluky 
which  was  speedily  put  down.  In  1849-50,  and  again  in  1855-56,  dis* 
turbances  broke  out  in  Jdipur.  There  had  been  frequent  disputes 
between  the  Rijd  and  his  son,  which  required  the  interference  of  the 
Governor's  Agent;  and  he  considered  it  advisable  to  take  under  his 
charge  the  four  tdluks  belonging  to  Jdipur  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Ghits,  in  order  to  save  the  zaminddri  from  falling  into  utter  ruin.  These 
tdiuks  were  restored  to  the  present  Rijd's  control  on  his  succeeding 
to  the  estate  on  his  father's  death  in  i860.  It  was  then  determined 
to  station  an  Assistant  at  Jdipur,  together  with  an  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Police;  and  to  bring  the  whole  territory  under  the 
magisterial  and  judicial  authority  of  the  Agent,  and  under  the  regular 
administration  of  the  police.  This  change  has  been  effected  quietly, 
and  with  no  greater  degree  of  passive  resistance  than  could  reasonably 
have  been  expected. 

Recent  History  of  the  Vizianagram  Estate, — As  the  history  of  the 
District  was  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century  co-extensive  with  that  of 
the  zaminddri  of  Vizianagram,  it  is  advisable  to  mention  here  the  later 
fortunes  of  that  estate,  though  since  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
authority  of  the  English  Government  it  has  not  exercised  the  influence 
over  the  whole  District  that  it  formerly  did.  The  estate  was  in  181 7 
placed  in  charge  of  the  English  authorities,  a  very  heavy  debt  having 
been  incurred  in  unliquidated  balances;  but  it  was  restored  to  the 
Rijd  at  the  end  of  five  years  clear  of  all  incumbrances.  In 
1827,  the  R^j^  proceeded  to  Benares^  leaving  his  estate  again  under 
charge  of  the  Government ;  and  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  and 
for  a  few  years  after  he  had  come  of  age  (from  1848  to  1852),  it  was 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Crozier,  who  managed  its  affairs  so  admirably 
that  he  restored  it  to  the  Rdjd,  on  his  coming  of  age,  with  a  surplus. 
The  present  (1878)  owner,  though  frequently  an  absentee  landlord,  has 
administered  the  estate  with  kindliness  towards  his  rdyats^  and  with 
profit  to  himself.  He  has  also  taken  a  prominent  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  been  rewarded  with  the  star  of  a  K.C.S.I.,  and  the  title  of 
Mahdrdjd. 

Population, — The  Census  of  1871  returned  the  population  of  Vizaga- 
patam  District,  exclusive  of  Jdipur,  at  1,844,711.  Jaipur  being  a  hilly 
country,  principally  inhabited  by  uncivilised  races,  was  treated  in  the 
matter  of  the  Census  in  a  different  manner  to  the  remainder  of 
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the  District    An  estimate  was  made  of  the  number  of  houses,  and  an 
average  was  struck  for  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each.    The  total 
number  thus  ascertained  was  314,488,  which,  added  to  the  above 
number,  brings  up  the  total  population  of  the  District  to  2,159,199. 
Although  the  actual  population  of  the  entire  District,  including  Jdipur 
and  Vizianagram,  according  to  the  most  recently  published  statistics 
(Parliamentary  Abstract  for  1878-79,  founded  on  Census  of  1871), 
numbers  2,296,351,  the  only  details  available  are  those  obtained  during 
the  Census  operations.    Of  the  2,159,199  persons  then  enumerated, 
2fi35y432  were  Hindus,  21,030  Muhammadans,  2185  Christians,  91 
Jains,  and  461  'others.'  The  great  bulk  of  the  Hindus  are  Vishnuvites, 
80  per  cent,  professing  to  be  of  that  sect,  while  only  20  per  cent  belong 
to  the  Siva  sects.    The  Brdhmans,  however,  are  mostly  Sivaites,  as  also 
the  artisans  and  potters.    Of  the  21,030  Muhammadans,  three-fourths 
belonged  to  the  Sunni,  and  only  536  to  the  Shfa  sect;  192  returned  them- 
selves as  Wahibis.   The  Muhammadans  in  this  District  are,  as  a  rule,  in 
indigent  circumstances,  but  4*9  per  cent,  of  them  are  able  to  read  and 
write,  against  2*2  per  cent  of  the  Hindus.     Of  the  Christians,  39  per 
cent  are  Protestants  and  61  per  cent  Roman  Catholics;  the  former 
had  increased  67  per  cent  during  the  five  years  preceding  187 1.    The 
Brihmans  form  only  2*4  per  cent  of  the  population;  the  Velamas,  a 
high  caste,  37*9  per  cent     More  than  half  the  population  live  by  the 
soil,  and  of  these  upwards  of  two-thirds  are  members  of  the  cultivating 
castes.    Nearly  30,000  are  weavers.    Very  few  are  employed  in  learned 
professions,  and,  of  course,  the  greater  number  of  these  are  Brdhmans. 
The  artisans  who  work  in  metals,  etc.,  form  a  very  exclusive  guild,  into 
which  outsiders  cannot  obtain  admission*     Wild  tribes,   mostly  of 
Dravidian  origin,  are  very  numerous  in  Vizagapatam.     They  chiefly 
inhabit  the  hill  country  of  Jdipur  and  the  uplands  which  stretch 
through  the  District  into  Ganj^m.     Several  castes  of  Aryans  from 
Orissa  and  the  plains  of  the  Northern  Circars  have  settled  in  this 
tract,    among    whom    are    a    great    many    Uriyi    Brdhmans.      The 
zaminddrs  are  of  the  Kshattriya  caste,  and  their  retainers  are  chiefly 
Paiks  (Piyaks)  or  hereditary  fighting  men,  who  have  now  in  many 
instances  settled  down  into  industrious  cultivators.     The  aboriginal 
tribes    are   very    numerous,   consisting    chiefly   of   Kandhs,    Gonds, 
Gadabds,  and  Kois.     Where  they  have  come  into  contact  with  Hindus, 
the  cultivating  Kandhs  call  themselves  Prajas  (or  rdyais).    They  are 
thrifty,  hard-working  agriculturists,  undisturbed  by  the  intestine  broils 
which  agitate  the  more  turbulent  Kandhs  of  the  north.    They  entertain 
an  unconquerable  love  for  their  native  soil,  and  regard  themselves,  and 
are  regarded  by  the  zaminddrs^  as  the  owners  of  it     This  same  race 
is  found  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  District  as  Gonds ;  farther  south 
as   Batias,  Kandha  Doras,  Kandha  Kdpus  (Telugu  names  signifying 
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'  Lords  of  the  Hills/  and  rAyats\  Matiyds,  and  Kois.  Their  dialects  are 
similar,  and  indicate  an  identity  of  origia  The  tribes  who  inhabit 
the  more  mountainous  parts  of  the  Jdipur  country  are  more  manly  and 
civilised  than  the  others,  and  when  treated  with  respect  soon  throw  off 
their  wildness,  and  become  hard-working  members  of  society.  The 
Kandhs  were  formerly  addicted  to  the  barbarous  rite  of  Meriah^  or 
offering  human  sacrifice,  which  the  English  Government  has  suppressed. 
Another  primitive  tribe,  called  the  Sauras,  inhabit  the  hills  and  slopes 
behind  Pdlkonda  and  to  the  east  of  Gunapur. 

There  is  a  Protestant  mission  at  the  town  of  Vizagapatam  in  con- 
nection with  the  London  Missionary  Society.  In  1869,  there  were 
about  100  native  converts  there,  and  others  at  the  out -stations  of 
Vizianagram  and  Chittivalsa.  This  mission  maintains  an  Anglo- 
vernacular  school  for  boys,  a  boarding-school  for  girls,  and  a  day- 
school  for  high-caste  girls.  There  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  mission, 
which  maintains  2  orphanages,  a  boys'  school,  and  3  girls'  schools  in 
the  convent,  and  i  in  the  fort. 

Agriculture. — The  maritime  plain  and  some  of  the  valleys  in  the 
uplands  are  very  fertile.  The  principal '  wet '  crops  are  rice  and  sugar- 
cane ;  the  chief  *  dry'  crops,  indigo,  cotton,  rdgiJUm^  korra,  and  gingelly 
oil-seed.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Messrs.  Arbuthnot  &  Co.,  who 
rented  the  idiuks  of  Pdlkonda  and  Honzaram,  to  improve  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar-cane,  and  to  introduce  cotton  into  these  tdiuksj  but 
without  success.  The  native  method  of  cultivating  the  cane  was 
found  better  adapted  to  the  country,  and  cotton  would  not  grow,  the 
climate  being  too  damp  for  it  The  cultivation  of  indigo,  however,  has 
proved  a  great  success.  In  1865-66,  21,591  acres  were  cultivated  with 
cotton,  3050  with  indigo,  and  7306  with  sugar-cane  throughout  the 
District.  Rice  is  the  staple  product  of  the  country.  The  chief  sources 
of  iirigation  in  the  Government  tdluks  are  the  Varihanadi  and  Shdra- 
danadi  rivers,  and  two  large  natural  lakes  called  the  Komoravolu  and 
Kondakirla  Avas.  Across  the  Varihanadi,  there  are  3  anicuts  or  dams 
belonging  to  Government,  and  4  belonging  to  the  proprietors  through 
whose  lands  the  river  flows.  The  Gubbada  anicut,  near  Narsapatnam, 
the  Principal  Assistant's  headquarters,  is  of  great  service  in  supplying 
the  great  tank  there,  and  in  ensuring  water  for  the  cattle  all  the  year 
round,  as  well  as  in  furnishing  irrigation  to  the  crops.  Irrigation 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Government  tdluks  is  dependent  on  the 
Shdradanadi,  across  which  6  anicuts  have  been  constructed.  There  are, 
besides,  560  tanks  in  these  tdluks.  The  zaminddri  tracts  are  supplied 
by  mountain  streams  and  tanks.  Prices  of  grain  have  risen  very  con- 
siderably during  the  last  few  years.  The  rate  of  wages  has  also  risen, 
but  not  in  the  same  proportion. 

Manufactures  and  Trade, — ^The  only  manufactures  in  the  District 
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worthy  of  notice  are  cotton  cloths  and  the  beautiful  fancy  wares  of 
Vizagapatam  town.  A  special  cloth  called  panjatn  is  manufactured 
at  the  villages,  of  Anakdpalle,  Paikaroupeta,  Nakkapilli,  and  Turir, 
and  a  profitable  trade  in  this  commodity  is  carried  on.  The  term 
pcmjatn  means  120  threads;  and  the  cloth  is  denominated  10,  12,  14, 
np  to  40  panjaniy  according  to  the  number  of  times  120  threads  are 
contained  in  the  warp.  The  brown  panjaniy  intended  for  exportation  to 
foreign  countries,  is  of  a  heavier  texture,  and  is  usually  dyed  with  indigo 
at  Madras  before  being  exported.  Cloth  woven  at  Vizagapatam  and 
Chicacole,  and  exported  from  this  District,  is  in  much  request  at 
Madras  and  throughout  the  south.  Table-cloths,  towels,  and  dungaris 
are  also  manufactured  in  the  District  The  town  of  Vizagapatam  is 
celebrated  for  ornamental  articles  made  of  ivory,  buffalo-horn,  porcupine 
quills,  and  silver.  Work-boxes,  chess-boards,  card-cases,  and  every 
variety  of  articles  of  vertu  for  the  drawing-room  are  made  out  of 
these  materials,  and  are  reckoned  among  the  purest  of  the  native 
manufactures  in  India.  The  total  value  of  the  sea-borne  export 
trade  of  the  District  averages  ^200,000  a  year,  and  that  of  the 
import  trade,  ;^7  5,000,  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  piece-goods, 
seeds,  hides,  horns,  sugar :  the  imports  of  stores  from  Madras  \  raw 
cotton,  twist,  and  thread,  metals,  saltpetre,  and  gunnies  from  Calcutta ; 
and  teak  from  Maulmain.  The  chief  articles  brought  from  the  hills 
into  the  low  country  are  iron  from  Jiipur,  horns  for  ornamental  work, 
beeswax,  honey,  and  other  jungle  products.  The  roads  in  the  District 
are  very  bad.*  The  only  imperial  line  is  the  Great  Northern  Trunk 
Road  from  Madras  to  Calcutta,  which  passes  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  District  There  are  a  few  cross  lines,  which  have  been  con- 
structed of  late  years,  but  they  are  not  nearly  adequate  to  the  require- 
ments of  trade. 

Admimstraiion, — The  total  revenue  of  the  District  in  1875-76  was 
;^24i,i9i;  the  land  revenue  contributing  ^^  139, 790,  of  which  nearly 
;^  1 00,000  is  paid  by  the  zaminddrs  as  their  peshkash  or  permanent 
assessment,  the  Mahdrdjd  of  Vizianagram  alone  contributing  one-half 
of  this  amount.  In  seasonable  years,  the  rdyatwdri  tdluks  bring  in 
something  over  ;^i  7,500.  There  are  both  regular  and  extraordinary 
legal  tribunals  in  Vizagapatam.  In  1837,  after  the  disturbances  in  the 
hill  country,  the  territories  of  the  zaminddrs  in  that  part  of  the  District 
were  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts,  and  placed 
exclusively  under  the  Collector,  in  whom  was  vested  the  entire  admini- 
stration of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  with  the  title  of  Agent  to  the 
Governor  of  Fort  St  George.  The  portion  of  the  District  not 
included  in  the  Agency  was  subordinated  in  judicial  matters  to  the 
Civil  and  Sessions  Judge  of  Chicacole,  with  a  subordinate  court  at 
Vizagapatam,  and  a  District  munsifzx.  Rdyivaram.     This  arrangement 
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lasted  until  1863,  when  the  jurisdiction  of  the  various  courts  was  re- 
adjusted, the  circumstances  of  this  District  and  Ganjim  having  changed, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  both  having  been  assured.  A  new  Civil  and 
Sessions  Court  was  established  at  Vizagapatam,  and  the  Vizianagram 
and  Bobbili  zaminddris^  with  Pdlkonda,  were  placed  under  its  juris- 
diction. On  ist  January  1865,  a  further  contraction  of  the  limits  of  the 
Agency  was  effected  in  consideration  of  the  heavy  additional  duties 
devolving  on  the  Collector  by  the  direct  charge  of  the  large  zaminddri 
of  Jdipur,  which  had  been  assumed  just  two  years  before.  The  Agency 
at  present  consists  of  Jiipur,  with  those  portions  of  the  zaminddris  of 
Mddugula,  Pdnchipenta,  Kurupdm  and  Merangi  which  lie  within  the 
hills,  and  the  hill  muias  of  Pdlkonda  and  Golconda,  and  the  hill 
zaminddri  of  Elisipur.  Six  Munsifs  Courts  are  now  subordinate  to 
the  District  Court  These  are  located  at  Yellamanchili,  Vizagapatam, 
Bimlipatam,  Vizianagram,  Rdjam,  and  Pdrvatipun  The  criminal  work 
both  of  the  Sessions  Court  and  of  the  Agency  is  very  heavy.  Among 
the  lawless  and  wild  population  of  the  hills,  murder  is  common,  and 
this  is  the  principal  serious  crime  in  the  District 

The  police  force  consists  of  1552  constables,  34  inspectors,  and  2 
European  officers,  showing,  on  an  average,  i  policeman  to  every  1000 
inhabitants  and  to  every  12  square  miles  of  country.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  force  averages  less  than  3d.  per  head  of  the  population.  In 
1862,  the  regular  police  system  was  introduced  into  Jdipur.  Much 
tact  and  circumspection  were  required  at  first,  as  the  Rdjd  was 
naturally  jealous  of  the  change,  and  the  people  were  suspicious ;  but 
it  has  now  taken  firm  root  in  that  region.  A  laige  proportion  of 
low<ountry  men  were  employed  in  the  first  instance,  but  natives  of 
the  hills  have  since  been  engaged  in  greater  numbers,  the  climate 
having  proved  most  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  strangers.  The  only 
occasions  on  which  the  police  have  been  brought  into  collision  with 
the  people  have  been  the  petty  insurrections  in  the  Saura  country  in 
August  1864  and  December  1865.  The  jail  is  situated  in  a  healthy 
locality  outside  the  town  of  Vizagapatam.  It  is  intended  to  hold  172 
prisoners,  those  who  are  condemned  to  sentences  for  long  terms  being 
sent  to  the  central  jail  at  Rijdmahendri  (Rajahmundry).  Hillmen  are 
sent  to  the  new  prison  at  Pdrvatipur,  which  was  built  to  hold  100  men. 
The  mortality  in  this  class  when  they  were  confined  in  a  jail  near  the 
coast  had  been  most  deplorable. 

In  the  matter  of  education,  Vizagapatam  has  always  been  backward. 
There  were,  in  1876,  321  schools  in  the  District,  with  8424  pupils,  or 
3*9  pupils  to  every  thousand  of  the  population.  The  teachers  in  the 
chief  towns  in  the  zaminddri  of  Vizianagram  are  paid  by  the  Mahdrdja, 
but  nothing  more  is  attempted  than  elementary  instruction.  At 
Vizianagram  itself,  there  is  a  school  ranking  with  a  zild  school,  and  the 
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Mahdriji  has  also  founded  a  Sanskrit  seminary  there.  Bimlipatam 
possesses  an  Anglo  -  vernacular  school,  and  Vizagapatam  a  normal 
school,  in  which,  in  1876,  there  were  25  normal  students  and  41  in 
the  practising  department  Twenty  lower-class  schools  are  maintained 
out  of  the  local  funds,  with  477  pupils. 

There  are  3  municipalities  in  the  District,  namely,  Vizagapatam 
Town,  Bimlipatam,  and  Vizianagram.  Vizagapatam  includes  the 
suburb  of  Waltair,  where  the  European  inhabitants  chiefly  reside. 
It  extends  about  3  miles  along  the  coast,  and  the  climate  is  more 
salubrious  than  at  Vizagapatam  itself,  near  which  there  is  a  large 
marsh.  A  commodious  municipal  hall  has  been  erected  at  Vizaga- 
patam ;  a  library,  a  reading-room,  and  a  young  men's  literary  institute 
being  connected  with  it  There  is  an  excellent  hospital  and  dis- 
pensary, which  has  received  munificent  support  from  the  Mahdrijd 
of  Vizianagram.  Adjoining  the  hospital  is  a  poorhouse,  etc;  further 
on  a  lunatic  asylum,  maintained  by  Government.  The  municipal 
income  for  1875-76  was  ^2738.  Bimlipatam,  one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  towns  on  the  coast,  has  improved  wonder- 
fully in  every  way  during  the  last  few  years.  Several  English  and 
French  firms  are  established  there ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  ports  at  which, 
with  Vizagapatam,  the  British  Steam  Navigation  Company's  steamers 
touch  on  their  way  to  and  from  Calcutta  and  Burma.  The  tonnage 
that  entered  the  port  increased  from  10,701  tons  in  1852-53  to  83,760 
tons  in  1865-66.  The  municipal  receipts  were  ^£^1506  in  1875-76. 
Bimlipatam  can  boast  of  a  hospital,  a  church,  a  school  -  house,  a 
municipal  reading-room,  and  a  town  clock.  A  regiment  of  Native 
infantry  is  stationed  at  Vizianagram. 

Medical  Aspects. — From  the  conformation  of  the  District  it  naturally 
follows  that  there  are  great  varieties  of  climate.  Along  the  coast,  the 
air  is  soft  and  relaxing,  the  prevailing  winds  being  south-easterly. 
Land  winds  are  very  rarely  experienced.  A  few  miles  inland,  the 
climate  becomes  drier  and  hotter,  like  that  of  the  more  southern 
Districts.  Above  the  Chits,  the  nights  are  generally  cool,  and  in  the 
cold  weather  a  fire  even  is  agreeable.  The  monsoon  is  very  heavy, 
and  the  climate  malarious.  The  annual  rainfall  at  Vizagapatam 
averages  33  inches.  The  most  prevalent  disease  is  malarious  fever. 
No  portion  of  the  District  can  be  said  to  be  entirely  free  from  it, 
though  it  appears  only  in  a  mild  form  along  the  coast ;  but  in  the  hill 
tracts  it  assumes  the  type  known  as  jungle  or  bilious  remittent  fever, 
and  its  effects  are  unfortunately  often  felt  for  years  after  the  first 
attack.  Change  of  climate  is  the  only  effectual  remedy.  Both  cholera 
and  small-pox  are  very  prevalent  Beriberi  is  endemic  in  the  plains, 
especially  where  the  country  is  damp  and  swampy.  Leprosy  and 
elephantiasis  are  common  near  the  coast.     But,  on  the  whole,  Vizaga- 
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patam  is  a  favourite   District,   being  easily  accessible  by  sea,   and 
generally  favourable  to  the  European  constitution. 

Visagapatam  ( VisAkha-pattanam^  *  City  of  Visdkha,'  <>.  Kdrttikeya 
or  Subhraroanya,  the  Hindu  Mars). — Chief  town  of  Vizagapatam  Dis- 
trict, Madras.  Lat.  ly*  41'  50*  n.,  long.  83*  20'  10'  e.;  pop.  (1871), 
32,191.  A  municipal  and  seaport  town,  headquarters  of  a  military 
division,  with  the  courts  of  the  District  Judge,  Magistrate,  and  Sub- 
Magistrate,  jails,  police,  post  and  telegraph  offices,  churches,  several 
missionary  establishments,  numerous  schools  and  hospitals,  2  orphan- 
ages, lunatic  asylum,  and  poorhouse.  Vizagapatam  is  the  residence 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  (Vicar-Apostolic).  The  town  is  situated 
in  a  small  bay,  the  south  extremity  of  which  is  bounded  by  a  pro- 
montory known  as  the  Dolphin's  Nose,  and  its  northern  extremity  by 
the  suburb  of  Waltair.  To  the  west  lies  a  large  swamp,  which  is  being 
reclaimed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  of  the  town.  The 
town  or  fort,  as  it  is  called,  is  separated  from  the  Dolphin's  Nose 
by  a  small  river,  which  forms  a  bar  where  it  enters  the  sea,  but  is 
passable  for  vessels  of  300  tons  during  spring-tides.  Two  ferries  ply 
between  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  river.  Within  the  fort  are 
the  European  infantry  veteran  company  barracks,  arsenal,  sessions 
court-house,  church,  and  other  public  buildings. 

The  municipality  (founded  in  1858),  with  a  revenue  of  ;;^22oo,  and 
a  taxation  at  the  rate  of  about  is.  4d.  per  head,  has  done  much  for  the 
towiL  Besides  valuable  sanitary  reforms  and  street  improvement  and 
lighting,  it  has  built  a  handsome  hall,  library,  and  reading-room,  and 
maintains  22  schools.  The  town  has  been  fortunate  in  its  neighbour 
the  Mahirdji  of  Vizianagram,  who  has  richly  endowed  its  hospital, 
and  otherwise  assisted  with  his  purse  and  goodwill. 

The  city  is  said  traditionally  to  have  been  founded  by  an  Andhra 
king,  Kulottanga  Chola,  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  With 
the  rest  of  the  Kalinga  country,  it  fell  to  the  Musalmin  invader, 
and  formed  part  of  the  Chicacole  Circar  when  European  adventmrers 
first  appeared  on  the  scene.  About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
the  East  India  Company  established  its  factory,  which  in  1689  was 
seized,  and  the  factors  murdered.  But  the  following  year  it  was 
restored,  and  soon  after,  its  first  fortification  was  erected.  This  with- 
stood a  short  siege  by  the  local  Naib  in  17 10,  and  in  1726  its  garrison 
was  raised  to  30  soldiers.  Vizagapatam  seems  to  have  enjoyed  ex- 
ceptional immunity  from  the  marauding  bands  that  harassed  the 
country  during  the  i8th  century.  Neither  Jafar  AH  nor  his  Marhatti 
mercenaries  (who  sacked  Bimlipatam,  and  harried  the  whole  country- 
side) touched  Vizagapatam;  and  save  for  a  few  months  in  1757,  when 
Bussy  occupied  the  town,  the  Company  had  undisturbed  possession. 
The  Rdji  of  Vizianagram  took  it  from  the  French,  and  restored  it 
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to  Colonel  Forde  in  1758.  With  the  exception  of  the  Sepoy  Mutiny 
in  1780,  there  has  been  no  important  historical  event  at  Vizagapatam 
for  more  than  a  century.  As  a  seaport,  it  is  gradually  increasing  in 
business.  The  number  of  ships  that  entered  in  1876-77  was  417,  with 
an  aggregate  burthen  of  373,472  tons;  value  of  imports,  ;;^57,992,  and 
of  exports,  ;;^i 34,769.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  piece-goods  and 
metals  from  England.  The  principal  exports  are  grain  and  sugar.  In 
considering  the  tonnage,  however,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
coasting  steamers  help  materially  to  raise  the  figure.  The  special 
industries  of  the  town — elk  horn  and  ivory  knick-knacks,  and  silver 
filigree-work — ^are  well  known. 

Viziadni^. — Port  in  Ratndgiri  District,  Bombay ;  situated  30  miles 
south  of  Ratndgiri  town,  in  lat  16'  33*  40"  n.,  and  long.  73*  22'  10*'  e. 
Annual  average  value  of  trade  for  the  five  years  ending  1873-74— 
imports,  ;;^i 8,796,  and  exports,  ;£^22,S23. 

Viaanagram  (Vijaya-nagaram^  'City  of  Vijaya*). — One  of  the 
most  ancient  and  extensive  estates  or  zaminddris  in  India,  included 
in  Vizagapatam  District,  Madras.  It  is  about  8000  square  miles 
in  extent,  and  contains  (according  to  the  Census  of  1871)  1238 
villages,  with  187,254  houses  and  846,205  inhabitants.  The  present 
(1878)  zaminddr  (Mahdrdjd  Piisapdti  Viziardma  Gajapati  Rdzu, 
K.C.S.I.)  claims  descent  from  Mddhanavarma,  who  led  a  Rijput 
colony  into  the  Kistna  valley  in  591  a.d.,  and  whose  descendants 
were  important  Sarddrs  at  the  Court  of  Golconda.  In  1652,  one  of 
these,  Piisapdti  Mddhanavarma,  entered  Vizagapatam,  where  he  and 
his  successors  down  to  the  celebrated  Viziardma  Rdzu,  the  friend  of 
Bussy,  gradually  added  one  stretch  of  country  to  another,  till  the 
Piisapdti  became  the  most  powerful  family  in  the  Northern  Circars. 
Pedda  Viziarima  Rizu  (so  called  to  distinguish  him  from  his  ill-fated 
grandson,  who  fell  at  Padmanabham  in  1794)  seems  to  have  succeeded 
his  father  about  17 10.  In  171 2  he  removed  his  capital  from  Polniir 
to  Vizianagram,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name.  For  several 
years  he  occupied  himself  in  building  a  fort  at  that  city,  and  gradually 
extending  his  dominions.  In  1754,  he  first  allied  himself  with  Jafar 
Ali  Khdn,  the  Chicacole  Faujdir,  but  deserted  him  for  the  more 
profitable  alliance  of  the  French  under  Bussy,  by  whose  assistance  he 
was  enabled  to  compass  the  death  of  his  hereditary  enemy  the 
zaminddr  of  Bobbili  in  1757.  His  triumph  was  short-lived,  however, 
for  three  nights  after  the  battle  Viziardma  Rdzu  was  assassinated  in 
his  tent  by  two  followers  of  Bobbili. 

His  successor,  Ananda  Rdzu,  smarting  under  some  slight,  reversed 
the  policy  of  his  father,  and  marching  on  Vizagapatam  (at  that  time 
in  the  hands  of  a  French  garrison),  captured  it  and  made  it  over 
to  the  English  (1758).     On  the  arrival  of  Forde's  column  from  Bengal, 
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Ananda  Rizu  accompanied  it  in  its  victorious  march  on  Rajimahendri 
(Rajahmundry)  and  Masulipatam.  On  the  return  journey,  he  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  an  adopted  son — a  minor — ^Viziarima  Rizu, 
who  for  many  years  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  half-brother 
Sftirdm  Rizu,  a  clever,  unscrupulous,  and  grasping  character.  In 
1 761,  he  attacked  Parla  Kimedi,  defeating  the  forces  of  that  State 
with  their  Marhatti  allies  near  Chicacole,  thereby  acquiring  a  con- 
siderable accession  of  territory,  and  carried  war  southward  into  Rdji- 
mahendri  (Rajahmundry)  with  similar  results.  At  this  time,  besides 
the  large  State  of  Vizianagram,  governed  directly  by  the  Piisapatis, 
Jdipur,  Pdlkonda,  and  15  other  large  zamiftddris  acknowledged  the 
Rijd  as  suzerain.  Sitirdm  ruled  with  great  resolution  and  tenacity, 
paying  his  peshkash  of  ^30,000  with  punctuality,  and  making  capital 
of  his  loyalty  to  the  Company,  so  as  to  procure,  among  other  advan- 
tages, the  assistance  of  British  troops  for  the  suppression  of  his 
turbulent  hill  feudatories.  By  these  means  the  Piisapatis  were  yet 
further  aggrandized  in  power  and  prestige.  Naturally,  the  absolute 
authority  which  Sitardm  acquired  was  irksome  to  his  brother  the 
Rdjd,  and  was  found  intolerable  by  the  many  Razavdrs  or  chiefs,  who 
petitioned  persistently  for  his  removal  in  favour  of  another  Diwin, 
Jagannith  Rizu.  But  Sitirdm  had  managed  his  affairs  too  well,  and 
had  secured  too  many  influential  officials  both  in  the  Circars  and  at 
Madras  itself  to  be  easily  ousted.  All  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  at  home  were  unavailing ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
several  accusations  of  comiption  had  been  brought,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  remove  the  Governor  of  Madras  (Sir  T.  Rumbold)  and 
two  members  of  Council  (17S1)  as  a  consequence  of  this  petty  quarrel, 
that  Sftdrim's  star  began  to  set.  In  1784,  tlie  Circuit  Committee 
reported  on  the  District,  bringing  to  notice  that  Vizianagram  with  his 
feudatories  maintained  a  standing  army  of  over  12,000  men,  which  was 
reasonably  held  to  be  a  source  of  danger  to  the  Company.  The  only 
immediate  result  of  this  report  was  the  temporary  retirement  of  Sftiram. 
In  1790  he  returned  for  a  while,  but  in  1793  he  was  summoned  to 
live  at  Madras,  and  from  that  time  disappears  from  local  hbtory. 
Viziardma  Rizu,  from  long  desuetude,  found  himself  unequal  to  the 
task  of  goveniing  the  country  and  paying  his  peshkash.  He  fell  into 
heavy  arrears,  and  things  going  from  bad  to  worse,  despau:  making 
him  insolent,  he  declined  to  obey  a  Government  summons,  and 
prepared  to  fight,  resolving  (to  judge  from  his  attitude  and  words),  if 
he  could  not  live  and  reign  like  a  Piisapati,  to  die  like  one.  On  the 
loth  June  1794,  Colonel  Prendergast  attacked  him  at  Padmanabham, 
and  completely  routed  his  army  after  three-quarters  of  an  hour's 
fighting.  The  Rijd  himself  and  many  of  his  greatest  chiefs  were 
among  the  slain. 
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After  protracted  negotiations,  the  new  Rdji,  a  minor,  surrendered, 
and  a  fresh  kdul  or  charter  was  given  to  him.  The  hill  chiefs  were 
removed  from  his  control,  and  treated  with  directly  by  the  Govern- 
ment j  and  some  parts  of  Vizianagram  were  absorbed  into  the  Havfli 
or  Government  Demesne  lands.  On  the  reduced  Vizianagram  zamin- 
ddriy  a  peshkash  of  ;^6o,ooo  was  imposed.  In  1802,  the  perma- 
nent settlement  was  made ;  and  at  that  time  the  zaminddri  contained 
24  pargands  and  1157  villages.  The  peshkash  was  fixed  at  ^50,000. 
Nardyana  Bdbu,  the  son  of  Viziardma  Rdzu,  who  had  succeeded  in 
1794,  died  heavily  in  debt  at  Benares  in  1845,  having  left  his  estates  in 
the  chaige  of  Government  for  about  half  of  his  rule.  His  successor 
continued  this  arrangement  for  seven  years,  and  in  1852  took  over  the 
management  from  Mr.  Crozier.  The  estate  was  then  in  a  most  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  had  a  credit  balance  of  over  ;;^20,ooo. 

The  Rijd  proved  himself  worthy  of  his  high  place.  An  accom- 
plished and  liberal  man,  he  has  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  position  in  a 
manner  rarely  equalled  by  an  Indian  prince.  In  1863,  he  was  nominated 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  India.  In  1864,  he  received 
the  title  of  Mahirdji,  to  which  the  prefix  of  His  Highness  has  since 
be^n  added.  He  is  a  K.C.S.I. ;  and  in  1877,  ^^  ^^^  Imperial  Pro- 
clamation, his  salute  was  raised  to  13  guns.  The  Mahdikjd's  reign 
has  been  marked  by  many  enlightened  measures.  Roads,  bridges, 
hospitals,  and  Various  town  improvements  have  been  among  his  works. 
He  has  spent  over  ;;^ioo,ooo  on  works  of  charity  and  usefulness, 
chiefly  within  his  Rdj  and  at  Benares,  although  in  Madras,  Calcutta, 
and  even  in  London  there  ate  monuments  of  his  liberality.  At  present 
he  gives  annual  subscriptions  of  over  ^10,000  to  charitable  and  edu- 
cational institutions.  [The  Mahdrdji  died  in  1878,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  son  bom  in  1850,  who,  like  his  father,  lives  mostly  at  Benares.] 

The  zaminddri  (within  Vizagapatam  District)  is  divided  for  revenue 
purposes  into  1 1  idluks,  and  the  system  of  administration  is  based  on 
the  Government  practice  in  adjoining  tracts.  There  are  about  30,000 
tenants  mihpoMs  or  leases,  and  10,000  sub-tenants.  The  area  under 
the  plough  is  about  275,000  acres ;  the  rates  of  rent  vary  from  los. 
to^i  per  acre  for  *wet'  land,  and  ss.  to  los.  per  acre  for  'dry'  land. 
Thirty  years  ago,  the  land  revenue  realized  was  about  ^100,000  per 
annum ;  it  is  now  nearly  ^iSo,ooo.  The  population  is  almost  entirely 
Telugu-Hindu.  The  only  town  is  Vizianagram,  but  there  are  several 
large  and  thriving  agricultural  villages.  The  estate  is  well  supplied 
with  roads,  schools,  and  hospitals,  in  which  matters  the  Vizianagram 
Rij  will  compare  favourably  with  any  part  of  India. 

Vildanagram  {Vijaya-nagaram,  *City  of  Vijaya,'  name  of  its 
founder). — Chief  town  of  Vizianagram  zaminddri^  Vizagapatam  Dis- 
trict, Madras;  situated  in  lat  18'  6'  45*  n.,  and  long.  83*  27'  20"  e., 
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17  miles  north-west  of  Bimlipatatn.    Pop.  (1871),  22,607,  inhabiting 
5033  houses.      Vizianagram  is  the  residence  of  His  Highness  the 
Mahirdjd,  a  military  cantonment,   the    headquarters  of  the   senior 
Assistant  Collector,  and  a  municipality;  with  a  municipal  revenue 
averaging  ;;^i2oo,  and  a  taxation  of  3}d.  per  head.      It  is  a  well- 
built  town,  with  tiled  and  terraced  houses,  and  contains  a  fine  market 
(commemorating  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India),  a  town* 
hall  and  other  public  institutions,  the  gift  of  the  Mahiiiji.     Mr. 
Carmichael  thus  describes  the  place :  '  At  the  distance  of  one  mile 
from  the  cantonment,  which  is  placed  on  ground  sloping  gently  to  the 
northward,  are  the  fort  and  town,  and  lying  midway  is  a  large  tank, 
which  contains  water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.    The  fort  is  entirely 
occupied  by  the  palace  and  buildings  of  the  Mahirijd.    The  station 
contain?  about  20  officers'  houses ;  the  compounds  are  very  prettily 
laid  out  in  gardens,  and  surrounded  with  trim  hedges.    There  is  a 
small  church  ;  a  chaplain  is  allowed  for  the  station,  but  he  is  required 
to  visit  Bimlipatam  and  Chicacole  two  Sundays  of  each  month.     The 
climate  is  generally  salubrious,  though  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  it 
is  less  so  than  at  others.' 

Vonipenta  (Vanipenia). — Town  in  Cuddapah  (Kadapa)  District, 
Madras.  Lat  14'  46'  30"  N.,  long.  78*  49'  10"  e.  ;  pop.  (1871),  6293, 
inhabiting  1133  houses. 

Vontimitta  (Wontitfutta,  'Lonely  Hill').— Town  in  Cuddapah 
(Kadapa)  District,  Madras,  and  a  station  on  the  railway.  Lat  14*  24' 
N.,  long.  79*"  5'  E. ;  pop.  (187 1),  4943,  inhabiting  918  houses,  Vonti- 
mitta has  a  large  pagoda  and  a  tank  of  some  importance.  The  pagoda 
is  dedicated  to  Kodandardmdswdmf,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
one  of  the  Chitvail  Rijis  300  years  ago.  If,  however,  the  inscription 
of  Gandikota  is  to  be  believed,  it  must  have  been  built  by  a  member 
of  the  Vijayanagar  dynasty  in  the  14th  century.  The  neighbourhood 
is  noted  for  the  produce  of  indigo  and  turmeric 

Vreddhachellam. — Town  in  South  Arcot  District,  Madras. — See 

ViRUDACHALAM. 

Vtituktir  (vulgarly  Utookoor), — ^Agricultural  village  in  Cuddapah 
(Kadapa)  District,  Madras.  Lat.  14*  10'  40*^  n.,  long.  79''  14'  e.  ; 
pop.  (187 1),  6424,  inhabiting  2787  houses.    The  village  has  a  fine  tank. 

VygaL — ^A  variously  spelt  river  in  Madura  District,  Madras. — Se€ 
Vaigai. 

Vypin  ( Waipey), — Subdivision  of  Cochin  State,  Madras.  Lat.  9* 
58'  30"  N.,  long.  76*  18'  20'  E.  Vypfn  was  formerly  an  island,  but  is 
now  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land  lying  between  the  sea  and  the  back- 
water, and  separated  from  Cochin  proper  by  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Its  southern  extremity  belongs  to  the  British.  In  the  north  is  the 
fort  of  Ayakotta.     It  contains  a  quaint  Roman  Catholic  Church,  built 
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in  1666.  The  Zamorin  of  Calicut  was  defeated  here  in  1503;  and 
throughout  die  Travancore  wars  with  Mysore  (Maisiir)  this  island  was 
a  disputed  point 

Vyteri  ( Vythiri), — Town  in  Malabar  District,  Madras.  The  chief 
town  of  the  South  Wain^d  coffee  country,  situated  near  the  head  of 
the  Timracheri  ghdt^  down  which  the  coffee  is  conveyed  to  the  coast 
Lat  11"  32'  30'  N.,  long.  76**  6'  e.;  pop.  (1871),  8637.  A  sub-magis- 
trate's station,  with  a  considerable  European  community. 


W 

WadaL  —  One  of  the  petty  States  in  Undsarviya,  Kithiiwir, 
Bombay.  It  consists  of  i  village,  with  2  independent  tribute-payers. 
The  revenue  was  estimated  in  1876  at  ^255 ;  and  tribute  is  paid  of 
;^  1 5  to  the  Giekw^  of  Baroda. 

Wadali — One  of  the  petty  States  in  Hillir,  Kithiiwir,  Bombay. 
It  consists  of  I  village,  with  i  independent  tribute-payer.  The  revenue 
was  estimated  in  1876  at  ^200;  and  tribute  is  paid  of  ;;^24  to  the 
British  Government,  and  £,1  to  the  Nawib  of  Junigarh. 

Wadg&on. — A  town  in  the  Native  State  of  Kolhipur,  Bombay. 
Lat  i6'  50'  10"  N.,  long.  74*  22'  2"  e.  ;  pop.  (1872),  5027. 

WadMwaiL — One  of  the  petty  Bhfl  States  in  Khdndesh,  Bombay. 
— See  Dang  States. 

Wadhw&lL — Native  State  in  Kithidwdr,  Bombay.  Area  of  the 
State,  238  square  miles;  pop.  (1872),  45,431;  number  of  villages,  30. 
The  soil  is  black  and  light,  in  about  equal  proportions.  The  country 
is  flat,  and  is  irrigated  to  some  extent  There  is  a  river  at  Wadhwdn 
town,  but  it  is  dry  in  the  hot  season.  The  climate  is  hot,  but  healthy ; 
the  commonest  form  of  sickness  is  fever.  Cotton  and  the  usual  grains 
are  grown ;  salt  and  country  soap  are  the  chief  articles  of  manufac- 
ture, but  weaving  and  dyeing  are  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  Before  the  opening  of  the  Bombay  Baroda  and  Central  India 
Railway  to  Wadhwdn,  its  surplus  produce  was  exported  from  the 
port  of  Dholera.  Wadhwdn  ranks  as  a  second-class  State  in  Kdthii- 
wdr;  its  ruler,  like  other  Kdthiiwir  chiefs,  entered  into  the  usual 
engagements  in  1807.  He  has  power  to  try  for  capital  offences, 
without  the  express  permission  of  the  Political  Agent,  his  own  subjects 
only.  The  present  (1876-77)  chief  is  a  minor  of  sixteen,  and  is  under 
tuition  at  the  Rijkumdr  College  at  Rdjkot  He  is  a  Hindu  of  the 
Jhila  clan  of  Rijputs.  His  name  is  Ddjirdj,  and  his  title  Thakiir 
Sdhib.  He  enjoys  an  estimated  revenue  of  ^35,000,  and  pays  a 
tribute  of  ^^2869  jointly  to  the  British  Government  and  the  Naw^b  of 
Jundgarh.     During  the  minority  of  the  chief,  the  affairs  of  the  State 
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have  been  under  the  management  of  the  British  Government  There 
are  9  schools,  with  a  total  of  732  pupils. 

Wadhw&n. — Chief  town  of  Wadhwdn  State ;  situated  on  the  Bombay 
Baroda  and  Central  India  Railway,  in  lat.  22"  42'  n.,  and  long.  71"* 
44'  30"  E.     Pop.  (1872),  17,389. 

Wadnagar. — The  chief  town  of  the  Wadnagar  Subdivision  of  the 
State  of  Baroda,  Guzerat;  situated  9  miles  north-east  of  Visnagar. 
Pop.  (1872),  15,914.  According  to  some  accounts,  Wadnagar  was 
founded  by  a  prince  of  the  Solar  dynasty,  who  abandoned  his  kingdom, 
of  which  Ayodhya  was  the  capital,  in  145  a.d.,  and  wrested  a  dominion 
from  a  prince  of  the  Pramara  race.  This  town  gives  its  name  to  a 
section  of  Nagar  Brdhmans. 

W4gh4ri— River  rising  south  of  Yeotmal  in  WUn  District,  Berar. 
For  a  short  distance  it  flows  east,  and  then  turning  south,  passes  on 
among  ravines  and  rocks  for  about  40  miles,  until  it  joins  the  Pain- 
ganga  (Penganga).    The  Wdghdri  is  not  navigable. 

Wagwdri— One  of  the  petty  States  of  South  Kdthiiwir,  Bombay. 
It  consists  of  I  village,  with  2  independent  tribute-payers.  The  revenue 
was  estimated  in  1876  at  ^120;  and  tribute  is  paid  of  ^13  to  the 
Giekwdr  of  Baroda,  and  £1^  18s.  to  the  Nawdb  of  Junigarh. 

W&L — Chief  town  of  the  Wdi  Subdivision  of  Sitdra  District,  Bom- 
bay; situated  20  miles  north  by  west  of  Sitdra  town,  and  15  miles  east 
of  Mahibleshwar,  in  lat.  17'  56'  50*^  n.,  and  long.  73*  56'  e.,  on  the  river 
Krishna.  Pop.  (1872),  11,062.  A  place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage.  Wii 
is  a  municipality,  with  an  income  of  ^480.  Sub-judge's  court,  post 
office,  and  dispensary. 

Waig&on. — ^Town  in  Wardhd  District,  Central  Provinces ;  situated 
8  miles  south  of  Wardhd  town,  on  the  Wardha  valley  road.  Pop. 
(1872),  2257,  chiefly  cultivators  of  the  Teli  and  Kumbi  castes,  with  a 
few  weavers.  The  town  is  built  on  the  top  of  a  stony  slope ;  water  is 
sometimes  very  scarce  in  the  hot  season.  An  annual  fair  is  held 
during  the  Da$ahara  festival,  in  honour  of  the  god  Biliji,  to  whom 
there  is  an  old  temple  of  considerable  local  repute.  Sardi  (native  inn) 
and  village  school 

Wain&d  (correctly  Vayanddy  more  commonly  Wynaai), — Highland 
Division  of  Malabar  District,  Madras,  lying  between  1 1**  27'  and  1 1'  58' 
N.  lat,  and  between  75°  50' 45"  and  76°4i'e.  long.;  containing  (in  1871) 
16  amshoms  or  parishes,  11,061  houses,  and  125,827  inhabitants,  and 
covering  an  area  of  1 180  square  miles.  The  Waindd  consists  of  a  table- 
land amid  the  Western  Ghits,  60  miles  long  by  30  broad ;  average  height 
above  sea  level,  3000  feet  Bounded  on  the  north  by  Coorg;  on  the  east 
by  Mysore  (Maisiir) ;  on  the  south  by  the  Nilgiris  and  Emdd  idluk  ;  and 
on  the  west  by  Calicut,  Kurumbranid  and  Kottayam  teUuks  of  Malabar. 

The  most  characteristic  features  in  the  configuration  of  the  Waiqid 
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are  low  ridges  with  sharp  peaks  (rising  in  some  places  to  the  height  of 
5000  and  6000  feet),  and  extensive  valleys.  Towards  the  east,  where  it 
merges  into  the  tableland  of  Mysore,  the  country  becomes  flatter.  In  the 
south-east,  the  Ghits  are  low,  till  they  meet  the  Nilgiris  near  Neddivattam, 
whence  they  fall  in  magnificent  slopes  to  the  low  country.  The  forests 
aboimd  with  game,  and  are  rich  in  teak,  blackwood,  and  other  timber 
trees.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Kabbani  and  Moydr.  The  climate  is 
moist,  and  for  eight  months  of  the  year,  cool  and  pleasant  for  Euro- 
peans. The  fever,  for  which  the  Waindd  was  once  notorious,  has  become 
less  prevalent  with  increased  clearing.  The  rainfall  averages  about  130 
inches  in  the  year.  Rice,  horse  gram,  rdgi^  and  many  other  kinds  of 
grain  are  cultivated  on  the  slopes ;  but  the  chief  product  of  the  Wainid 
is  coffee.  There  are  at  present  about  35,000  acres  under  this  shrub, 
and  the  cultivation  area  is  yearly  increased.  The  total  value  of  the 
coffee  estates  is  probably  over  2  millions  sterling. 

A  new  outlet  for  European  capital  and  energy  has  been  recently  found 
in  the  gold  region  of  the  Wainid.  Investigations  into  the  value  of  the 
quartz  reefs  have  been  made  at  intervals  during  this  century,  but  it 
was  not  till  within  the  last  few  years  that  companies  were  started 
with  European  capital  to  crush  the  quartz  on  scientific  principles.  The 
results,  so  far,  have  not  been  conclusive,  but  the  prospects  are  encourag- 
ing. The  following  brief  account  is  condensed  from  a  valuable  paper 
by  Mr.  R.  Brough  Smith,  who  was  deputed  by  the  Government  of  Madras 
to  examine  and  report  upon  the  prospects  of  gold-mining  in  Southern 
Madras. 

Gold  seems  to  be  almost  universally  distributed  throughout  the  soils 
and  quartz  veins  of  the  Wainid.  In  South-east  Wainid^  on  washing  a 
few  dishes  of  the  surface  soil  anywhere,  specks  of  very  fine  gold  will  be 
found ;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reefs  rather  heavy  gold  is  frequently  obtained 
by  sluicing ;  and  if  a  suitable  spot  be  selected,  the  native  miners,  even 
by  their  rude  methods,  get  sufficient  gold  to  remunerate  them  for  their 
labour.  The  character  of  the  rocks,  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the 
formation  of  the  country,  have  all  contributed  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  drifts  such  as  are  found  in  California  and  Australia.  From  the 
appearance  of  the  mines  and  the  soil  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  gold  was  worked  in  Malabar  from  a  very  early 
period.  The  industry,  however,  has  no  history.  In  1831,  a  British 
officer  was  appointed  to  search  for  gold  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Malabar  coast,  but  two  years  afterwards  the  efforts  were  abandoned 
by  Government;  and  it  was  not  till  1865  that  a  planter  applied  for  and 
obtained  leave  to  search  for  gold  on  Government  land.  His  example 
was  followed  by  others,  and  companies  were  formed  to  work  the  gold 
fields,  but  the  results,  from  various  causes,  proved  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  works  were  brought  to  a  stand.     Mr.  Brough  Smith,  in  his  report 
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to  the  Government  of  Madras,  dated  30th  October  1879,  minutely 
describes  the  various  auriferous  tracts  in  the  Waindd,  and  gives  at 
detail  his  professional  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the 
previous  attempts  to  work  the  mines.  He  publishes  results  of  137 
different  assays,  and  thus  summarizes  his  views  concerning  the  future 
prospects  of  the  industry  in  a  concluding  paragraph  of  his  report : — 
'The  reefs  are  very  numerous,  and  they  are  more  than  of  the 
average  thickness  of  those  found  in  other  countries ;  they  are  of  great 
longitudinal  extent,  some  being  traceable  by  their  outcrops  for  several 
miles;  they  are  strong  and  persistent,  and  highly  auriferous  at  an 
elevation  of  less  than  500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  they  can  be  traced 
thence  upwards  to  a  height  of  nearly  8000  feet ;  near  them  gold  can  be 
washed  out  of  almost  every  dish  of  earth  that  is  dug :  the  proportion  of 
gold  in  some  of  the  soils  and  reefs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Devila  is 
large ;  and,  the  country  presenting  the  greatest  facilities  for  prosecuting 
mining  operations  at  the  smallest  cost,  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  who 
have  given  attention  to  this  question,  that  sooner  or  later  gold-mining 
will  be  established  as  an  important  industry  in  Southern  India.' 

A  portion  of  the  Wainid  has  recently  been  made  over  to  the  Nflgiris 
District,  and  what  remains  to  Malabar  is  under  the  control  of  a  Deputy 
Collector,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Manantoddi. 

Waing^angi. — River  of  the  Central  Provinces,  rising  in  Seonf  Dis- 
trict, a  few  miles  east  of  the  Nigpur  and  Jabalpur  road,  near  the  Kurai 
Ghdt  At  first,  it  flows  in  a  north-westerly  direction ;  then  turning 
north,  it  skirts  the  west  of  Seonf  District ;  and  not  far  to  the  west  of 
Chhapdra,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  with  12  arches  of  50 
feet  span,  it  turns  again  and  flows  east  till  the  confluence  of  the  Thinwar. 
At  this  point  it  changes  its  course  to  the  south,  and  after  passing  through 
a  mountain  gorge,  enters  the  open  country  known  as  the  valley  of 
the  Waingangl  For  about  60  mUes,  it  flows  nearly  due  south,  part- 
ing Seonf  and  Bdldghdt  Districts.  It  then  receives  the  Bigh,  and 
rolls  on  in  a  south-westerly  direction  through  Bhanddra.  After  passing 
Bhanddra  town,  it  is. joined  by  its  main  tributary,  the  Kanhin;  then 
turning  towards  the  south-east,  it  traverses  Chdnda,  until  at  a  point 
about  30  miles  south-east  of  Chdnda  town  it  unites  with  the  Wardhi,  in 
lat.  19'  36'  10"  N.,  and  long.  79'  50'  e.,  to  form  the  Pranhiti  river,  which 
ultimately  falls  into  the  Goddvari.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Wardhd 
and  Waingangd  occurs  the  mass  of  rock  known  as  the  Third  Barrier  of 
the  Godivari.  The  Waingangi  is  navigable  during  the  rains  for  about 
a  hundred  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Kanhdn.  Its  greatest 
breadth  is  300  yards,  and  its  total  length  to  its  union  with  the  Wardhd 
about  350  miles.  Its  chief  affluents,  besides  those  above  mentioned, 
are  the  Biwanthari,  Chulban,  Gdrhvf,  Khobrdgarhi,  Kimen,  Potpuri, 
Kunir,  Botwdri,  and  Andhdri. 
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Wair^lSfarh. — Pargand  in  the  north-east  comer  of  Ch^da  District, 
Central  Provinces;  comprising  116  khdlsa  villages  and  16  chiefships. 
Area,  i960  square  miles.  The  Gdrhv{  river  joins  the  Waingangi  at 
the  north-west  comer  of  this  pargandj  and  the  Khobrigarhi  intersects 
it  from  east  to  west  The  country  is  very  hilly,  especially  towards  the 
east,  and  mosdy  covered  with  dense  forest.  The  soil  is  generally  sandy 
or  red.  Chief  product,  rice.  The  most  important  towns  are  Armori 
and  Wairagarh. 

Wairigarh. — ^Town  in  Chdnda  District,  Central  Provinces ;  situated 
in  lat  20*  25'  N.,  and  long.  80''  7'  e.,  80  miles  north-east  of  Chdnda 
town,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Khobrdgarhi  and  TepdgarhL  Tradition 
ascribes  the  foundation  of  the  town  to  a  king  of  the  family  of  the 
Moon,  in  the  Dwapar  Yugy  who  called  it  Wairdgarh  after  his  own  name, 
Wairochan.  Nearer  historic  times,  it  was  mled  by  Mind  chiefs,  who 
about  the  9th  century  gave  way  to  the  Gonds ;  and  a  line  of  Gond 
princes  held  the  pargands  of  Garhbori,  Rdjgarh,  and  Wairdgarh,  in 
subordination  to  the  Chinda  kings.  Noble  groves  of  ancient  trees 
surround  the  town;  and  in  the  centre  tower  the  walls  and  bastions 
of  the  large  stone  fort,  built  about  1600,  which  contains  the  tomb  of 
the  Gond  prince  Durga  Shih.  In  the  forest  around,  many  traces  of 
ancient  buildings  remain,  and  near  the  town  stand  several  old  temples, 
the  most  interesting  being  those  sacred  to  Mahikdli  and  Mahideva. 
Near  the  fomier,  in  a  deep  reach  of  the  Khobrigarhi,  an  old-world 
temple  is  said  to  be  buried  in  the  sands.  Wairdgarh  is  very  unhealthy 
during  the  autumn  and  early  winter ;  and  most  of  its  trade  has  passed 
to  Armori.  Good  sandstone  and  granite  are  obtained  near  the  town ; 
but  the  diamond  and  ruby  mines  are  no  longer  worked.  The  town 
has  Govemment  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  a  District  post  of!ice,  police 
ofHce,  and  customs  offices. 

Wflyiria. — One  of  the  petty  States  in  Rewa  Kdntha,  Bombay.  Its 
area  is  10  square  miles.  The  chief  is  named  Thdkur  Kalubawa.  The 
revenue  was  estimated  in  1875  at  ;;^267o;  and  tribute  is  paid  of 
;;^5oo  to  the  Giekwdr  of  Baroda. 

Wa-kha-may. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Shwe-loung  township  of 
Thiin-khwa  District,  Tenasserim  Division,  British  Burma.  Pop. 
(1877-78),  5982  ;  gross  revenue,  ^5349. 

Wa-kha-rd. — ^Township  in  Amherst  District,  Tenasserim  Division, 
British  Burma;  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Toung-gnyo  Hills,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  extreme  length,  28  miles.  Consists  of 
an  upland  tract,  broken  at  places  by  small  rice  plains  and  by  lofty 
granite  hills;  intersected  by  numerous  tidal  creeks,  most  of  which 
debouch  into  the  open  sea,  and  are  therefore  useless  for  native  craft 
during  the  rainy  season. 

Wa-khay-zna. — ^Village  in  the  Shwe-loung  township  of  ThUn-khwa 
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District,  Tenasserim  Division,  British  Burma.  Consists  of  two  por- 
tions, of  which  that  lying  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Wa-khay-ma  river  is 
called  Taw-ta-no.    Total  pop.  (1878),  1992.    Considerable  trade  in  rice. 

Waktaptir. — One  of  the  petty  States  in  Rewa  Kdntha,  Bombay. 
Its  area  is  i  square  mile.  There  are  three  chiefs,  who  bear  the  title 
of  Riwal.  The  revenue  was  estimated  in  1875  at  ^^50;  and  tribute  is 
paid  of  £1$  to  the  Giekwdr  of  Baroda, 

Wala. — Native  State  in  the  Political  Agency  of  Kithidwir,  Bombay, 
lying  between  21°  51'  and  21'  57'  n.  lat,  and  between  71'  49'  and 
72*  3'  E.  long.  Area,  88  square  miles;  pop.  (1872),  17,086;  number 
of  villages,  40.  The  soil  is  black  and  also  light;  and  irrigation  is 
practised  to  some  extent  The  climate  is  hot  and  dry.  The  usual 
grains,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton  are  grown.  The  territory  lies  inland, 
and  the  road  from  Gogo  to  Ahmedibdd  passes  through  it,  the  nearest 
ports  being  Bhdunagar  and  Dholera.  The  chief  town  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Vallabhi,  the  seat  of  a  dynasty  of  Gupta  kings. 
Copper-plates,  coins,  rings,  and  other  relics  of  this  dynasty  are  fre- 
quently found.  Wala  ranks  as  a  third-class  State  in  Kathiiwdr;  its 
ruler  entered  into  the  usual  engagements  in  1807.  The  present 
(1876-77)  chief  is  Thakiir  Wakhatsinhjf  Megrijjf,  a  Hindu  of  the  Gohel 
clan  of  Rajputs.  He  is  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  is  under  tuition  at 
the  Rdjkumir  College  at  Rdjkot  He  enjoys  an  estimated  revenue 
of  ;;^i 3,300;  and  pays  a  tribute  of  ;;^878  jointly  to  the  Giekwir  of 
Baroda  and  the  Nawdb  of  Junigarh,  and  maintains  a  military  force  of 
95  men.  The  family  follow  the  rule  of  primogeniture  in  point  of 
succession.  During  the  minority  of  the  present  chief,  the  State  is 
administered  by  a  native  minister  under  the  supervision  of  the  Assistant 
Political  Agent     There  are  9  schools,  with  a  total  of  1000  pupils. 

Wala. — Capital  of  the  State  of  the  same  name,  Kithiiwir ;  situated 
in  lat  21'  52'  30^  N.,  and  long.  71**  57'  30"  e. 

WdUj&b&d  {VdldjdbadUf  named  after  the  Princes  of  Arcot;  also 
called  Shimaram), — ^Town  in  Chengalpat  (Chingleput)  District,  Madras. 
Lat  12'  47'  25'  N.,  long.  79**  51'  51"  E. ;  pop.  (1871),  4675,  inhabiting 
860  houses.     Formerly  a  military  station. 

W&ldy&pet  (also  called  after  the  Arcot  family  name). — Municipal 
town  in  North  Arcot  District,  Madras,  and  a  station  on  the  Madras 
Railway;  situated  in  lat  12'  55'  35*  n.,  and  long.  79'  24'  20''  e.,  3 
miles  from  Arcot  town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Pilir.  Pop.  (187 1), 
12,034,  inhabiting  2935  houses;  municipal  revenue  in  1875,  ^971; 
incidence  of  taxation,  is.  7i^d.  per  head.  A  neat,  well-built  tracUng 
town,  with  broad  airy  streets  and  tiled  houses.  The  municipality  is 
admirably  worked  without  European  assistance. 

W&lam. — ^Town  in  the  Pdtan  Subdivision  of  the  State  of  Baroda, 
Guzerat     Pop.  (1872),  5125. 
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Walsad.— Fort  and  municipal  town  in  Surat  District,  Bombay — See 

BULSAR. 

Waltair  (  Vdlteru), — ^Town  in  Vizagapatam  District,  Madras,  in  lat. 
17®  44'  N.,  and  long.  83'  22'  36'  e.  ;  pop.  (187 1),  1483,  inhabiting 
476  houses.  The  European  suburb  of  Vizagapatam,  situated  3  miles 
north  of  that  town.  Although  otily  230  feet  above  sea  level,  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  healthy  climate ;  and  all  the  European  officers,  civil 
and  military,  live  here.  The  garrison  consists  of  i  Native  infantry 
lament. 

Walusna. — One  of  the  petty  States  in  Mahi  Kintha,  Bombay. 
The  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  was  estimated  in  1875^  at  7606 
b^hds.  The  chief  is  Thakiir  Virum  Deo,  a  Rdhtor  Rdjput  The 
population  was  returned  in  1875  at  3880,  and  the  revenue  at  ;^45o; 
tribute  is  paid' of  ^28  to  the  Gdekwir  of  Baroda. 

W4ll  (or  Ban), — River  of  Berar,  whose  source  is  in  the  Sdtpura 
range,  running  in  an  almost  direct  course  through  Akola  District  to 
the  Pdma,  which  it  joins  in  lat.  20°  55'  30"  n.,  and  long.  76''  47'  e. 
This  river  differs  from  sister  streams,  whose  beds  in  the  region  of  the 
deep  black  soil  are  sandy  and  usually  fringed  with  black  mud,  whereas 
the  Win  has  a  stony  channel  laid  on  a  deep  loam  deposit  Wading 
is  dangerous,  the  round  and  oval  smooth  stones  affording  very  insecure 
footing,  even  when  the  stream  is  little  more  than  knee-deep.  The  Win 
varies  in  width  from  ^  to  ^  mile  between  old  banks,  which  become 
more  prominent  as  the  Pdma  is  approached ;  these  old  banks  of  muram 
and  trap  furnish  excellent  village  sites,  dry,  hard,  and  healthy.  The 
alluvial  deposit  between  the  stream  itself  and  its  old  banks  is  used  as 
garden  ground,  and  is  irrigated  from  wells.  The  course  of  this  river 
can  be  traced  as  a  continuous  green  line  marked  by  the  tops  of  trees 
growing  along  the  water  edge  of  the  true  banks,  not  visible  till  near 
at  hand,  in  strange  contrast  to  the  brown  line  of  the  rugged  old  banks 
above. 

Wanala. — One  of  the  petty  States  in  Jhdldwdr,  Kithiiwir,  Bombay. 
It  consists  of  I  village,  with  2  independent  tribute-payers.  The  revenue 
was  estimated  in  1876  at  ;;^2S7 ;  and  tribute  is  paid  of  £zg  to  the 
British  Government. 

Wanbhachran  ( Vdn  Bachrdn). — Town  in  Bannu  District,  Punjab ; 
situated  on  the  road  from  Isa  Khel  to  Shihpur.  Pop.  (1868),  6178, 
consisting  of  363  Hindus,  5813  Muhammadans,  and  2  Sikhs. 

Wandiwash  ( Vandivdsuy  —  Chief  town  of  a  tdluk  of  the  same 
name  in  North  Arcot  District,  Madras.  Lat  12**  30'  20"  n.,  long. 
79®  38'  40"  E. ;  pop.  (1871),  4425,  inhabiting  656  houses.  Wandi- 
wash is  historically  interesting  as  the  scene  of  several  important  opera- 
tions in  the  War  of  the  Karnatic.  The  fort  belonged  to  a  member 
of  the  family  of  the  Nawdb  of  Arcot     In  1752,  it  was  attacked  by 
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Major  Lawrence;  in  1757,  Colonel  Aldercom  destroyed  the  town,  but 
failed  to  capture  the  fort  The  French  garrison  twice  in  that  year 
repulsed  the  English.  A  more  energetic  attack  under  Monson  in  1759 
was  also  imsuccessful.  Immediately  after  this,  the  French  soldiers 
mutinied,  and  although  they  were  speedily  pacified,  before  the  end  of 
the  year  the  fort  surrendered  to  Coote.  In  1760,  Lally  appeared  before 
the  fort ;  in  a  day  or  two,  he  was  joined  by  Bussy  and  3000  Marhatti 
auxiliaries.  Before  the  siege  had  far  progressed,  Coote  came  up,  and 
in  the  pitched  battle  which  ensued,  the  French  were  utterly  routed,  and 
Bussy  was  taken  prisoner.  This  victory  was  in  itself  and  in  its  conse- 
quences the  most  important  ever  won  over  the  French  in  India.  In 
1780,  Lieutenant  Flint  by  a  bold  stratagem  saved  the  fort  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Haidar  AH,  and  with  very  inadequate  means  held  it 
for  nearly  three  years  against  every  device  of  the  enenly.  Twice  he 
was  relieved  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  twice  at  least  he  repelled  most 
vigorous  assaults. 
Wandren. — ^Town  in  Thina  (Tanna)  District,  Bombay. — See  Ban- 

DORA. 

Wangadra. — One  of  the  petty  States  in  Gohelwdr,  Kithiiwdr, 
Bombay.  It  consists  of  i  village,  with  i  independent  tribute-payer. 
The  revenue  was  estimated  in  1876  at  ^200 ;  and  tribute  is  paid  of 
;;^7  to  the  Gdekwir  of  Baroda,  and  £2  to  the  Nawib  of  Junigarh. 

W&nkAner.  —  Native  State  in  KAthidwdr,  Bombay.  Area,  376 
square  miles;  pop.  (1872),  28,750;  number  of  villages,  76.  The  soil 
is  chiefly  light,  and  the  territory  is  hilly;  irrigation  is  practised  to 
some  extent  The  climate  is  hot,  but  healthy ;  the  prevailing  disease 
is  fever.  A  kind  of  black  marble  is  found  within  the  limits  of 
the  State.  The  principal  articles  of  production  are  grain,  sugar-cane, 
and  cotton ;  the  chief  manufacture,  salt  The  nearest  port  is  Joria. 
Wdkiner  ranks  as  a  second-class  State  in  Kithiiwir ;  its  ruler  entered 
into  the  usual  engagements  in  1807.  He  has  power  to  try  for  capital 
offences,  without  the  express  permission  of  the  Political  Agent,  his  own 
subjects  only.  The  family  follow  the  rule  of  primogeniture  in  matters 
of  succession.  The  present  (1876-77)  chief  is  Rijdsdhib  Banesinhji, 
a  Hindu  of  the  Jhdla  clan  of  Rijputs.  He  is  thirty-five  years  old,  and 
administers  the  affairs  of  his  State  in  person.  He  enjoys  an  estimated 
revenue  of  ;^i  2,500;  and  pays  a  tribute  of  ;;^i88o  jointly  to  the 
British  Government  and  the  Nawdb  of  Jundgarh.  There  are  5  schools, 
with  a  total  of  167  pupils. 

W4nk&ner. — Town  in  Kdthiiwdr,  Bombay,  capital  of  the  State  of 
the  same  name ;  situated  in  lat  22"*  36'  10"  n.,  and  long.  71°  2'  50*  e. 
Pop.  (1872),  5552. 

Wannah. — One  of  the  petty  States  in  Jhildwdr,  Kithidwir,  Bombay. 
It  consists  of  3  villages,  with  6  independent  tribute-payers.     The 
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revenue  was  estimated  in  1876  at  ^2231 ;  and  tribute  is  paid  of  ;^37i 
to  the  British  Government,  and  ^27  to  the  Nawdb  of  Jundgarh. 

Wanoda — One  of  the  petty  States  in  Jhdliwdr,  Kithiiwdr,  Bombay. 
It  consists  of  12  villages,  with  i  independent  tribute-payer.  The 
revenue  was  estimated  in  1876  at  ;£'i2io  \  and  tribute  is  paid  of  ;;^i9S 
to  the  British  Government 

W4ll8d4. — State  in  Guzerat,  Bombay. — Su  Bansda. 

Wanthli  {Banthly,  Vanaihali),—TQmi  in  the  Sorath  Subdivision 
of  Kdthiiwir,  Bombay.  Lat.  21*  28'  30''  n.,  long.  70"*  22'  i^"  e.  ;  pop. 
(1872),  6056. 

W&O. — Native  State  in  the  Political  Superintendency  of  Pdlanpur, 
Bombay.  It  extends  from  north  to  south  about  35  miles,  and  from  east 
to  west  15  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sichor  in  Mdlwd,  on 
the  east  and  south  by  the  Thardd  and  Singdm  States,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  salt  desert  of  the  Rann.  It  possesses  an  area  of  360  square 
miles ;  pop.  (1872),  23,081.  The  country  is  a  flat  sandy  plain,  with  the 
exception  of  its  western  boundary,  where  the  soil  changes  to  a  hard  clay. 
The  chief  products  are  millets  and  pulse  ;  water  is  j)lentifully  obtained 
from  9  feet  to  40  feet  below  the  surface,  but  it  is  generally  brackish. 
Irrigation  is  nowhere  practised.  The  prevailing  disease  is  fever.  The 
climate  is  very  hot  from  April  to  July,  and  also  in  October  and 
November.  The  ruling  family  originally  came  from  Sembhor  and 
Nindol  in  MdrwAr,  and  claims  kindred  with  the  Chauhin  King  of  Delhi, 
Prithwi  Rdj.  After  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  Dedh  R^  was 
driven  out  of  Nindol,  and  obtained  possession  of  Thardd,  then  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Rijput  dynasty  reigning  at  Pitan.  Rdni  Punja,  the 
seventh  in  descent  from  Dedh  Rdo,  was  killed  in  battle,  and  the 
territory  recovered  from  the  Chauhdns.  Rdnd  Waza,  the  son  of  Punja, 
built  the  town  of  Wio.  The  present  (1876-77)  chief  is  Rdni  Umed 
Sinh,  a  Hindu  of  the  Chauhdn  clan  of  Rijputs,  eighteenth  in  descent 
from  Rini  Punja.  He  is  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and  manages  his 
estate  in  person.  He  enjoys  an  estimated  revenue  of  ;^3ooo;  and 
maintains  a  military  force  of  50  men.  The  family  follow  the  rule  of 
primogeniture  in  matters  of  succession.  There  is  1  school,  with  a  total 
of  60  pupils. 

Wao. — Town  in  Guzerat,  Bombay,  and  capital  of  the  State  of  the 
same  name ;  situated  in  lat  24'  21'  30*  n.,  and  long.  71'  30'  e. 

Waori  Dharw^.— One  of  the  petty  States  in  Gohelwdr,  Kithiiwdr, 
Bombay.  It  consists  of  4  villages,  with  5  independent  tribute-payers. 
The  revenue  was  estimated  in  1876  at  ;;^ioo5 ;  and  tribute  is  paid 
of  ;^i29  to  the  Gdekwdr  of  Baroda,  and  £2^  to  the  Nawdb  of 
Jundgarh. 

Waori  WadUlni. — One  of  the  petty  States  in  Gohelwdr,  Bombay. 
It  consists  of  3  villages,  with  i  independent  tribute-payer.    The  revenue 
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was  estimated  in  1876  at  ^^300;  and  tribute  is  paid  of  £2^  to  the 
Giekwir  of  Baroda,  and  £$  to  the  Nawdb  of  Junigarh. 

W&r&hi — Native  State  in  the  Political  Superintendency  of  Pdlanpur, 
Bombay.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Chadchat  State,  south  by 
the  salt  desert  of  the  Rann,  east  by  the  Ridhanpur  State,  and  west  by 
Chorwdr.  Area,  204  square  miles ;  pop.  (1872),  20,096.  The  territory 
of  Wdrdhi  is  fiat  and  open,  like  Ridhanpur.  The  soil  is  sandy,  black, 
and  (towards  the  Rann)  impregnated  with  salt  The  first  two  kinds 
of  soil  produce  one  crop  yearly  of  common  grains ;  while  a  large 
quantity  of  excellent  wheat,  as  in  Ridhanpur,  is  grown  during  the  rainy 
season.  A  good  deal  of  cotton  is  also  cultivated.  Ghasia^  or  self- 
produced  salt,  is  found  in  large  quantities.  From  April  to  May,  and 
also  in  October  and  November,  the  heat  is  excessive.  The  common 
form  of  sickness  is  fever,  Malek  Isa,  the  founder  of  the  family,  came 
originally  from  Sind,  about  420  years  ago.  According  to  the  statement 
of  the  ruling  family,  they  were  compelled  to  quit  Sind  on  account  of 
the  tyranny  of  its  rulers.  They  gained  possession  of  the  Wdr^i  Sub- 
division by  driving  out  the  Roma  Musalmdns.  The  present  (1876-77) 
chief  is  Umar  Khdn  Malek,  a  Jdt  Muhammadan.  He  is  twenty-nine 
years  of  age.  He  enjoys  an  estimated  revenue  of  ;^4ooo.  There  is  i 
school,  with  42  pupils. 

W&r&hL — Town  in  Guzerat,  Bombay,  capital  of  the  Native  State 
of  the  same  name;  situated  in  lat  23°  47'  20^"  n.,  and  long.  71*  29' 
20"  R. 

WarangaL — Ancient  town  in  the  Nizim's  Dominions,  or  State  of 
Haidardbdd;  86  miles  north-east  of  Haidardbid  city.  Lat  17''  58'  n., 
long.  79*"  40'  £.  Warangal  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Hindu  kingdom 
of  Telingdna,  founded  by  the  Narapati  Andhras.  Nothing  of  accurate 
historical  record  is  known  concerning  this  kingdom  till  1303,  when  a 
Muhammadan  invasion  under  Ald-ud-dfn  occurred.  It  failed  to  effect 
any  conquest,  the  army  being  compelled  to  retreat  after  severe  suffering. 
In  1309,  another  expedition  under  Mdlik  Kifiu-  succeeded  in  capturing 
Warangal  fort  after  a  long  siege,  and  in  compelling  the  Rijd  to  pay 
tribute.  Fresh  invasions  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Ghiyds-ud-din 
Tughlak,  when  Warangal  was  again  captured  by  the  Muhammadans, 
but  recovered  by  the  Hindus  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Muhammad 
Tughlak.  The  rising  Muhammadan  power  of  the  Bahmanis  in  the 
Deccan  soon  came  into  collision  with  the  Hindu  State.  In  1538, 
war  ensued  on  a  demand  by  the  Warangal  Rijd  for  the  restitution  of 
conquests;  and  this  ultimately  resulted  in  the  further  loss  of  Gol- 
conda,  together  with  much  booty,  and  of  his  son,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  death  by  the  Bahmani  king.  Between  15 12 
and  1543,  the  remains  of  the  Hindu  kingdom  were  incorporated 
in  the  dominions  acquired  by  Kuli  Kutab  Shdh,  the  founder  of  the 
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Kutab  Shdhl  dynasty,  with  its  tepital  at  Golconda.     Golconda  in  its 
turn  fell  before  the  Mughal  armies  of  Aurangzeb  in  1688. 

Warangam.— One  of  the  petty  States  in  Mahi  Kintha,  Bombay. 
The  land  under  cultivation  was  estimated  in  1875  at  25»i5o  bighds. 
The  chief  is  Thakiir  Rdj  Sinh,  a  Rehwdr  Rijput  The  population  was 
returned  in  1875  ^*  3*59»  ^md  the  revenue  at  ;^ioo5. 

Warang&OIL—Municipal  town  in  Khdndesh  District,  Bombay ; 
situated  in  lat  20°  57'  n.,  and  long.  75'  55'  30"  e.,  8  miles  east  of 
Bhusiwal.  Pop.  (1872),  4337  ;  municipal  income,  ;^i22,  Warangdon 
was  handed  over  to  the  British  Government  by  Sindhia  in  186 1.  It 
had  previously  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Mughals,  the  Nizdm, 
and  the  Peshwi.     Post  office. 

W&rdsinor. — Tributary  State  in  Rewa  Kdntha,  Bombay.  —  See 
Balasinor. 

Warbah  (or  Bhawat). — Petty  State  in  the  Khdsf  Hills,  Assam. 
Pop.  (1872),  369;  revenue,  ;£i6oi,  chiefly  from  royalties  on  lime- 
quarries.  The  presiding  chief,  whose  title  is  siem^  is  named  Baman 
Sinh.  The  principal  products  are  rice,  tezpdt  or  bay-leaves,  black 
pepper,  and  lime. 

WardM. — ^A  British  District  in  the  Chief  Commissionership  of  the 
Central  Provinces,  lying  between  20'  18'  and  21'  21'  n.  lat.,  and 
between  78"  4'  30"  and  79*  15'  e.  long.  It  forms  a  triangle  with  its 
apex  towards  the  north-west ;  the  base  rests  on  Chdndd  District ;  the 
eastern  side  is  bounded  by  Ndgpur,  while  on  the  western  side  the 
river  Wardhd  separates  it  from  Berar.  Population  in  1872,  354,720 
souls ;  area,  according  to  the  Parliamentary  Abstract  for  1879,  240^ 
square  miles.     The  administrative  headquarters  are  at  Wardha  Town. 

Physical  Aspects, — ^The  north  of  the  District  consists  of  a  hilly  region, 
formed  by  the  spurs  projecting  from  the  great  Sdtpura  chain.  The 
hill  i-anges  run  generally  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  rugged  and  stony.  In  summer-time,  a  few  shrubs  or 
small  trees  appear  on  their  sides;  and  after  the  rains,  they  are 
covered  with  luxuriant  grass,  affording  pasture  to  large  herds  of 
buffaloes  and  cattle.  In  the  Ashti  and  Kondhdli  pargands^  however, 
many  of  the  hills  are  clothed  with  young  teak  and  other  timber,  and 
the  valleys  between  are  rich  and  fertile.  In  the  north,  a  succession  of 
ghdts — ^abrupt  escarpments  in  the  trap  rock — mark  the  steps  by  which 
the  country  rises  and  falls  from  the  bed  of  the  Wardhd  to  the  confines 
of  Ndgpur.  The  best  known  are  the  ghdts  of  Talegdon,  Chicholf, 
Dhdmkdnd,  and  Thdnegdon.  The  central  cluster  of  hills,  including 
the  various  peaks  of  Mdlegdon  (1726  feet  above  sea  level),  Ndndgdon 
( 1874  feet),  and  Garumsiir  (2086  feet,  the  highest  point  in  Wardhd),  forms 
the  watershed  of  the  District.  From  the  north  and  west  of  this  range 
numerous  small  streams  make  their  way  towards  the  river  Wardhd,  while 
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from  the  south  and  south-east  the  Dh^m,  the  Bor,  and  the  Asodi  ndid 
flow  down  the  length  of  the  District  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  But 
except  the  Wardhi,  with  its  affluents  the  Wand  and  Bakli,  the  District 
does  not  contain  any  river  of  importance.  To  the  south,  the  country 
spreads  out  in  an  undulating  plain,  intersected  by  water-courses,  and 
broken  here  and  there  by  isolated  hills  rising  abruptly  from  the  sur&ce. 
In  general,  the  lowlands  are  well  wooded,  the  commonest  trees  being 
the  mango,  tamarind,  nim^  ber,  and  pipai^  with  clumps  of  date-palms 
peeping  out  from  the  hollows.  In  the  tahsil  of  Hinganghit,  however, 
the  country  is  singularly  bare,  except  towards  the  east,  where  a  tract  of 
jungle  extends. 

The  great  sheet  of  trap  which  covers  the  Berars,  and  spreads  as  far 
as  the  coast  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  underlies  the  whole  of  the  District. 
The  stratification  is  regular  and  continuous,  and  the  angle  of  inclina- 
tion generally  small ;  and  thus  may  be  explained  the  fiat  tops  of  the 
hills,  and  the  horizontal  terraces  which  their  sides  present  The 
usual  succession  is  black  soil  resting  on  nodular  trap,  between  which 
and  the  underlying  trap  a  fresh-water  formation  intervenes.  The 
black  soil  varies  in  depth  from  lo  feet  to  a  few  inches,  the  average 
thickness  being  about  2  feet  It  is  generally  found  intermixed  with 
nodular  limestone,  the  exposed  fragments  of  which  are  collected  and 
burnt  for  building  purposes.  The  fresh-water  stratum  may  be  traced 
on  the  plain  of  Hinganghdt,  which  also  exposes  abundance  of  silicified 
wood.  At  Girar,  also,  the  hillside  shows  the  fresh-water  stratum  in 
all  its  varieties,  while  the  plain  is  strewn  with  curious  zeolitic  con- 
cretions, resembling  nutmegs,  which  have  issued  from  the  soft  rock 
beneath.  Six  centuries  ago,  the  Musalmin  saint  Shaikh  Khwiji 
Farfd  dwelt  on  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and  the  story  runs  that  these 
concretions  are  the  petrified  cocoa-nuts  of  two  travelling  traders  who 
mocked  the  holy  man,  on  which  he  turned  their  whole  stock-in- 
trade  into  stones.  A  colony  oi  faMrs  still  reside  on  the  summit. 
Owing  to  the  sameness  of  the  geological  formation,  Wardhd  has  not 
any  variety  of  mineral  products.  No  ores  are  found,  nor  does  this 
District  seem  destined,  like  Chindi,  to  be  important  for  its  coal-fields. 
The  black  basalt  supplies  good  building -stone,  and  in  a  few  places 
quarries  of  flagstone  have  been  opened.  Of  wild  animals,  the  tiger, 
leopard,  hyaena,  wolf,  jackal,  and  wild  hog  abound ;  the  spotted  deer, 
niigdi^  and  wild  goat  also  inhabit  the  hills,  while  antelopes  may  be  seen 
all  over  the  plains.  Bustards,  partridges,  quails,  and  rock-pigeons  are 
numerous.  Fish,  on  the  other  hand,  are  scarce.  Snakes  of  all  kinds, 
and  large  scorpions  and  centipedes,  are  common. 

History. — According  to  tradition,  the  north-west  portion  of  the  District 
formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  Bhimak,  King  of  the  Vidarbha  country, 
whose  daughter  married  the  god  Krishna.    The  south-eastern  portion 
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of  the  District  was  then  inhabited  by  Gaulis,  and  belonged  to  a  Pawan 
Rijd,  a  Kshattriya  of  the  race  of  the  Sun,  who  reigned  over  Paundr,  Pannf, 
and  Pohua.  He  possessed  the  philosopher's  stone,  so  that  instead  of 
rent,  his  cultivators  gave  him  the  iron  of  their  ploughs,  which  forthwith 
was  changed  into  gold.  As  he  kept  no  army,  a  feeling  arose  among  the 
people  of  insecurity  against  foreign  invasion.  The  Rija  pointed  out  to 
them  that  he  had  only  to  take  a  bundle  of  reeds  and  cut  them  into 
small  pieces,  and  any  enemy's  army  would  be  at  once  destroyed.  His 
unbelieving  subjects,  to  test  his  power,  matched  two  bands  in  a  fight  in 
which  blood  was  drawn.  This,  they  informed  the  Eijd,  was  the  work 
of  an  enemy's  army^  The  Riji  asked  them  three  times  if  they  spoke 
the  truth  ;  and  then,  being  a  man  of  his  word« '  and  of  one  wife,'  he 
cut  some  reeds,  and  assured  the  deputation  that  the  enemy  were 
destroyed.  On  returning,  they  found  that  the  bands  which  had  fought 
had  all  lost  their  heads.  On  this  the  widows  and  orphans  supplicated 
the  Rijd,  who  graciously  restored  the  dead  men  to  life.  At  length, 
Sayyid  Shih  Kabfr,  a  yet  greater  enchanter,  drew  near;  and,  learning 
that  the  Rdjd  could  decapitate  his  foes  from  a  distance,  he  took 
the  precaution  of  removing  his  own  head  before  approaching  Paundr. 
The  Rijd  perceived  that  his  rule  was  over,  and  sank  with  his  wife  into 
the  deep  waters  of  the  Dhim,  beneath  Paundr  fort.  Since  then  the 
pool  has  formed  the  scene  of  various  marvels.  A  herdsman,  who 
grazed  his  cattle  on  the  river  bank,  found  that  for  twelve  years  a  strange 
black  cow  fed  among  his  herds.  As  he  received  no  pay  for  looking 
after  her,  he  at  last  asked  her  whose  she  was.  The  cow,  thus  interro- 
gated, stepped  into  the  pool ;  but  the  herdsman  seized  her  tail  and 
disappeared  with  her  beneath  the  water.  There  he  found  a  temple, 
from  which  came  a  stranger,  who  began  to  tether  the  cow.  The  herds- 
man demanded  his  hire,  and  was  given  some  vegetable  bulbs.  These 
he  rejected  angrily,  and  seizing  the  cow's  tail,  rose  with  it  to  the  surface. 
The  next  day  he  discovered  to  his  vexation  that  the  small  fragment  of 
the  vegetable  which  he  had  retained  had  become  pure  gold.  This  pool 
was  also  one  of  those  sacred  waters  which,  on  receiving  an  offering  of 
rice,  supply  dishes  for  the  villagers'  entertainments.  Once,  however,  a 
sordid  man  omitted  to  return  all  the  dishes ;  and  since  that  day  the 
pool  has  furnished  no  more. 

Beyond  these  legends,  Wardhi  has  no  independent  history.  It  was 
only  separated  in  1862  for  administrative  purposes  from  Ndgpur 
District.  Its  history,  therefore,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Nagpur. 
It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century,  Wardhi  suffered  greatly  from  the  marauding  Pindhirfs,  who 
swept  down  on  these  rich  plains  from  their  camps  in  the  Narbad^ 
valley.  From  these  times  date  the  mud  forts,  found  in  nearly  every 
village,  which  form  a  prominent  object  in  most  Wardhi  landscapes. 
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Population, — A  rough  enumeration  in  1866  returned  the  population 
of  Wardhi  District  at  343,485  persons.  The  more  careful  Census  of 
1872  disclosed  354,720.  The  latest  estimate  in  1877  indicates  a  total 
of  372,815.  The  Census  of  1872  still  remains,  however,  the  only  basis 
for  a  detailed  examination  of  the  people.  It  disclosed  a  population  of 
354,720  persons,  on  an  area  of  2379,  or  according  to  the  latest  and  most 
accurate  return  of  1877,  2401  square  miles,  residing  in  893  villages  or 
townships  and  75,145  houses.  Persons  per  square  mile,  149;  villages 
per  square  mile,  0*38;  houses  per  square  mile,  31*59;  persons  per 
village,  397*2  2;  persons  per  house,  472.  Classified  according  to 
sex — ^males,  180,899;  females,  173,821.  According  to  age,  the  male 
children  in  1877  numbered  66,775;  the  female  children,  64,146. 
The  entire  population  was  thus  classified  in  1877 — Europeans,  22; 
Eurasians,  33;  aboriginal  tribes,  37,745;  Hindus,  319,408;  Muham- 
madans,  13,062 ;  Buddhists  and  Jains,  2501 ;  Native  Christians,  44. 
The  most  numerous  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  are  the  Gonds  (35,164  in 
1872),  the  remainder  consisting  of  Marias,  Khonds,  etc  Aniong  the 
Hindus,  Brdhmans  in  1872  numbered  7623 ;  the  mass  of  the  Hindu 
population  consists  of  Kunbis,  77,788;  Dhers  or  Mhars,  47,544;  Telis, 
33,01 7 ;  and  other  cultivating  or  inferior  castes,  143,392.  The  language 
commonly  spoken  is  Marathf. 

Drvisum  into  Town  and  Country. — There  are  only  3  towns  in 
Wardhi  District  with  a  population  exceeding  5000,  viz. — Hinganghat, 
9415 ;  Arvi,  7639 ;  and  Deoli,  5558.  Townships  of  from  1000  to  5000 
inhabitants,  59 ;  from  200  to  1000,  425 ;  villages  of  less  than  200 
inhabitants,  406.  But  although  Wardhi  contains  no  great  city,  the 
average  size  of  the  townships  is  greater  than  in  any  other  District  of 
the  Central  Provinces.  Yet  in  Wardhi,  as  in  the  other  Districts,  the 
tendency  is  for  the  population  to  become  less  and  less  urban;  and 
between  1866  and  1872,  the  population  of  every  one  of  its  towns 
decreased  in  numbers,  excepting  only  the  great  cotton  mart  of  Hingan- 
ghat. Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  timber,  the  houses  are  generally  small 
and  meanly  built  The  only  municipalities  are  Wardha  (the  District 
capital),  Arvi,  Deoli,  and  Hinganghat.  Waidhd  town  has  a  popu- 
lation within  municipal  limits  of  2734;  municipal  income  in  1876-77, 
^^825,  of  which  ;^3o5  was  derived  from  taxation,  being  is.  7^d.  per  head. 
Arv{,  with  a  population  of  7143,  had  in  the  same  year  a  municipal  in- 
come of  ;£6i9,  of  which  ;^542  was  derived  from  taxatioa  Deoli — 
pop.  597 ;  municipal  income,  ;^589  (;£542  derived  from  taxation). 
Hinganghit— pop.  9992;  municipal  income,  ;^i593  (;^i468  derived 
from  taxation). 

Agriculture, — Of  the  total  area  of  2401  square  miles,  1412  are  culti- 
vated, while  of  the  portion  lying  waste,  443  are  returned  as  cultivable ; 
4859  acres  are  irrigated,  entirely  by  private  enterprise.    The  Govern- 
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ment  assessment  is  at  the  rate  of  is.  3d.  per  acre  of  the  cultivated 
land,  or  3s.  6^d.  on  cultivable  land.  The  most  important  crop  of  the 
District  is  cotton^  which  in  1876  covered  an  area  of  222,421  acres. 
Wheat  occupied  192,636  acres;  other  food  grains,  345,560;  and 
oil-seeds,  154,228.  Only  2035  acres  were  devoted  to  rice,  and  on 
1403  tobacco  was  produced.  The  average  prices  of  produce  per 
cwt  were  as  follows: — Cotton,  jQ^,  155.  5d. ;  wheat,  6s.  3d.;  linseed, 
8s.  2d. ;  rice,  7s.  8d.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  the  rich  pastures  in  the  highlands  to  the  north ; 
but  in  summer,  most  of  the  herds  are  driven  to  the  jungles  of  Mandla 
or  Chindi.  The  District  is  especially  famous  for  its  trotting  bullocks, 
and  also  contains  a  fine  breed  of  buffaloes.  The  sheep  and  goats, 
though  numerous,  are  reckoned  of  inferior  quality.  In  the  north  of 
the  District,  a  little  lac  is  gathered,  and  the  Gonds  collect  gum, 
besides  wax  and  honey ;  but  the  only  valuable  article  of  forest  pro- 
duce consists  of  the  flowers  from  the  mahud  trees,  which  abound  in 
Wardhl  The  Census  of  1872  showed  a  total  of  3603  proprietors,  of 
whom  1832  were  classed  as  'inferior.'  The  tenants  numbered  26,667, 
of  whom  7479  had  either  absolute  or  occupancy  rights,  while  19,188 
were  tenants-at-wilL  The  rent  rates  per  acre  for  the  different  qualities 
of  land  are  returned  as  follows : — land  suited  for  cotton,  2s.  5d. ;  for 
wheat,  2S.  2d.;  for  inferior  grain,  is.  7^*;  for  oil-seeds,  2s.  3d.;  for 
tobacco,  8s.  6d.  Skilled  labourers  in  1877  received  is.  per  diem; 
unskilled  labourers,  4J^d. 

Commerce  and  Trade, — Country  cloth  forms  the  only  local  manufac- 
ture of  importance,  but  cotton  thread,  blankets,  gunny,  and  rope  are 
also  made.  The  greater  part  of  the  cloth  woven  in  the  District  is 
exported  to  Berar  and  farther  west  Since  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
way to  Bombay,  a  considerable  trade  has  also  sprung  up  in  butter, 
either  fresh  or  clarified,  which  is  largely  produced  round  Arvf,  and 
finds  a  sale  in  the  Bombay  market.  But  by  far  the  most  important 
article  exported  from  Wardhd  is  the  raw  cotton  known  as  *  Hingan- 
ghdts,'  from  the  cotton  mart  of  that  name.  The  commercial  celebrity 
of  this  brand  has  drawn  to  Hinganghit,  for  foreign  export,  quantities 
of  cotton  produced  in  Eastern  Berar,  Ndgpur,  Chdndi,  and  else- 
where; but  deducting  these,  the  produce  of  Wardhd  alone  averaged 
in  1870  about  25,000  bales  of"  400  lbs.  each.  The  principal  imports 
consist  of  salt,  English  piece-goods,  hardware,  and  spices.  Wardhd 
contains  74  miles  of  roads  of  the  second  class,  and  65  miles  of  rail- 
way. It  possesses  no  means  of  communication  by  water.  The  black 
soil  renders  the  task  of  making  and  maintaining  the  roads  both  diffi- 
cult and  expensive.  Of  the  principal  lines,  the  southern  road  between 
Ndgpur  and  Haidaribid  enters  the  District  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Sindi,  and  after  traversing  its  south-eastern  comer,  passes  into  Chdndi 
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District  at  a  point  due  south  of  Hinganghit.  A  branch  road  connects 
Hinganghdc  with  the  village  of  Tdm,  and  acts  as  a  feeder  to  the 
southern  road,  which  otherwise  would  be  of  imperial  rather  than  local 
importance.  The  internal  traffic  chiefly  takes  the  line  of  the  Wardhi 
valley  road,  which  unites  the  railway  station  of  Pulgdon  with  the  towns 
of  Deoli  and  Hinganghit  in  the  south,  and  Arvf  and  Ashti  in  the 
north,  and  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  of  the  Wardhd. 
Of  country  tracks,  the  most  important  is  the  old  road  between  Bombay 
and  N^pur.  Throughout  the  District,  the  usual  conveyances  for 
persons  or  goods  consist  of  various  forms  of  light  carts,  drawn  by  the 
trotting  bullocks  for  which  Wardhd  is  famous.  The  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  Railway  crosses  the  centre  of  the  District,  with  stations  at 
Pulgion,  Wardhi,  and  SindL 

AdtfUnistraiion, — On  the  ist  August  1862,  Wardhd  was  formed  into 
a  separate  District  of  the  Government  of  the  Central  Provinces.  It  is 
administered  by  a  Deputy  Commissioner,  with  Assistants  and  tahsil" 
ddrs.  Total  revenue  in  1876-77,  ;£76,49i,  of  which  the  land  yielded 
;^5 1,109.  Total  cost  of  District  officials  and  police,  ;^i  2,268. 
Number  of  civil  and  revenue  judges  of  all  sorts,  9 ;  magistrates,  10 ; 
maximum  distance  from  any  village  to  the  nearest  court,  26  miles; 
average  distance,  19  miles.  Number  of  police,  442,  costing  ;^6o87, 
being  i  policeman  to  every  5*5  square  miles  and  to  every  815  inhabit- 
ants. The  daily  average  number  of  convicts  in  jail  in  1876  was  54,  of 
whom  4  were  females.  The  total  cost  of  the  jails  was  ;^6oi.  The 
number  of  Government  or  aided  schools  under  Government  inspection 
in  1876  was  64,  attended  by  3689  pupils. 

Medical  Aspects. — The  climate  of  Wardhi  bears  an  ill  repute  for 
rapid  and  violent  variations  in  temperature.  At  the  civil  station  the 
average  temperature  in  the  shade  during  1876  was  thus  recorded : — 
May,  highest  reading  no**  F.,  lowest  los**;  July,  highest  92^,  lowest  74"*; 
December,  highest  81  %  lowest  73*.  During  the  summer  months  a 
dry,  hot  wind  blows  steadily  from  the  north-west  The  rains  generally 
open  with  a  hurricane  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  last  till  the 
end  of  September.  In  1876,  the  total  rainfall  recorded  was  32*10 
inches;  the  average  fall  slightly  exceeds  36  inches.  The  prevailing 
disease  of  the  District  is  fever,  especially  in  the  months  succeed- 
ing the  rains.  Cholera  occasionally  occurs;  but  since  sanitary 
restrictions  have  been  placed  on  the  religious  fairs  at  Jagannith, 
Pachmarhf,  and  Pandharpur,  epidemics  have  been  less  frequently 
imported  into  the  District  In  1876,  the  death-rate  was  returned 
at  23*06  per  thousand.  During  the  same  year  5  charitable  dis- 
pensaries afforded  medical  relief  to  14,187  in-door  and  out-door 
patients. 

Wardhi. — Central  tahsil  or  Subdivision  of  Wardhi  District,  Central 
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Provinces.     Pop.  (1872),  145,190,  residing  in  316  villages  or  townships 
and  32,467  houses ;  area,  795  square  miles. 

WardM.  —  Chief  town  of  Wardhd  District,  Central  Provinces. 
Lat  20''  45'  N.,  long.  78**  40'  E.  Built  since  May  1866,  in  wide  and 
regular  streets,  on  the  site  of  the  old  village  of  Pdlakwari.  Estimated 
pop.  (1877),  2734.  The  jail,  police  lines,  public  garden,  court-houses, 
etc.,  occupy  a  gentle  slope,  east  of  the  native  town.  The  drainage 
is  good ;  and  several  miles  of  avenues  of  trees  have  been  laid  out 
around  the  town.  Cotton  presses  and  a  metalled  storage  and  weigh- 
ing yard  have  been  provided  from  the  local  funds,  which  are  chiefly 
derived  from  a  tax  on  all  shops  opened  at  the  bdzdr  held  every  Friday. 
Wardhd  has  a  vernacular  town-school ;  and  is  a  station  on  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railwa^^. 

Wardh^. — River  rising  in  the  Sitpura  Hills  between  Nigpur  and 
Bettil  in  the  Central  Provinces.  It  flows  south-east,  parting  Nag- 
pur,  Wardhd,  and  Chdnda  Districts  of  the  Central  Provinces  from 
Berar  and  the  Nizdni^'s  Dominions.  It  receives  the  Painganga,  its 
chief  affluent,  in  lat.  20'  6'  30"  n.,  and  long.  79*  10'  e.,  on  the  right 
bank,  about  190  miles  from  its  source;  and  a  little  above  Chindd, 
after  a  course  of  254  miles,  it  unites  with  the  Waingangd,  forming  the 
Pranhftd  river,  which  ultimately  falls  into  the  GodavarL  The  bed  of  the 
Wardha  is  rocky  and  deep,  and  in  the  monsoon  the  river  becomes  a 
furious  torrent  In  the  hot  months  it  is  nearly  everywhere  fordable. 
The  most  noted  rapid  is  near  Soit,  a  village  in  Chdndd,  where  in  the 
cold  season  the  river  is  80  yards  wide  and  of  great  depth.  Suddenly 
it  plunges  through  a  rift  of  rock,  and,  narrowing  to  a  few  feet, 
foams  down  a  steep  incline,  and  then  falls  into  a  broad,  quiet  pool 
beneath.  This  rapid  is  best  seen  about  the  middle  of  October. 
At  Pulgdon,  in  Wardhd  District,  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway 
crosses  the  river  on  an  iron  bridge,  constructed  of  fourteen  sixty- 
foot  girders,  resting  on  masonry  piers.  The  valley  of  the  Wardhd, 
famous  for  its  cotton,  is  a  rich  tract  lying  between  the  river  and  a 
range  of  hills,  which  recede  as  WardhA  District  is  entered.  In 
Chdnda  District,  coal  has  been  discovered  at  several  points,  notably 
at  Warora.  Throughout  the  river's  coiuse,  its  banks  are  crowned  by 
many  old  temples  and  tombs.  A  laige  fair  takes  place  every  November 
at  Dewelwiri,  lasting  about  three  weeks. 

Wdri — ^The  chief  town  of  Sawantvvari,  a  Native  State  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency ;  situated  in  lat.  15'  54'  25"  n.,  and  long.  73*  51'  33" 
£.  The  town  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  Siwantwdri  and  Sundarwiri. 
WamolimotL — One  of  the  petty  States  in  Rewa  Kantha,  Bombay. 
Area,  J  square  mile.  The  chief  is  named  Rdhtor  PithibhaL  The 
revenue  was  estimated  in  1875  at  £z^>  ^^d  tribute  b  paidof;^io 
to  the  Gdekwir  of  Baroda. 
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WarnolmaL — One  of  the  petty  States  in  Rewa  Kantha,  Bombay. 
Area,  2  square  miles.  There  are  two  chiefs.  The  revenue  was 
estimated  in  1875  at  ;£i2o;  and  tribute  is  paid  of  ;^8  to  the  Gdekwir 
of  Baroda. 

Warode. — One  of  the  petty  States  in  Jhdldwar,  Kathidwir,  Bombay. 
It  consists  of  3  villages,  with  i  independent  tribute-payer.  The 
revenue  was  estimated  in  1875  at  ;^2ioo ;  and  tribute  is  paid  of  ^125 
to  the  Giekwdr  of  Baroda,  and  £2*]  to  the  Nawdb  of  Jundgarh. 

Warode. — One  of  the  petty  States  in  Gohelwdr,  Kithiiwdr,  Bom- 
bay. It  consists  of  I  village,  with  2  independent  tribute-payers.  The 
revenue  was  estimated  in  1875  at  ^^220;  and  tribute  is  paid  of  ^94 
to  the  Giekwdr  of  Baroda,  and  ^16  to  the  Nawib  of  Jundgarh. 

Warori.  —  The  north-western  tahsil  or  Subdivision  of  Chanda 
District,  Central  Provinces,  lying  between  19°  58'  and  20*  43'  n.  lat., 
and  between  78°  52'  and  79'  40'  e.  long.  Pop.  (1872),  113,326,  resid- 
ing in  410  villages  or  townships  and  24,516  houses ;  area,  1281  square 
miles. 

Warori. — Pargand  in  the  north-west  of  Chinda  District,  Central 
Provinces,  comprising  1 48  villages.  Area,  415  square  miles.  The  river 
Sir  traverses  a  large  portion  of  this  pargand  from  north  to  south,  and 
the  Viraf  flows  along  the  north-eastern  comer.  The  country  generally  is 
a  rolling  plain  of  black  loam,  dotted  here  and  there  with  sandstone 
hills.  Chief  products — cotton,  wheat,  jodr^  oil-seeds,  gram,  and  rice. 
The  population  is  mainly  Marhattd.  The  principal  towns  are 
Warora,  Mandheri,  and  Segaon. 

Warori.  —  The  second  commercial  town  in  Chdnda  District, 
Central  Provinces;  situated  in  lat.  20*  14'  n.,  and  long.  79*  2'  e.,  32 
miles  north-west  of  Chdnda  town.  At  the  weekly  market,  a  good  trade 
in  cotton,  grain,  groceries,  country  cloth,  and  salt  is  carried  on. 
The  town  has  a  tahsil^  town  school  for  boys,  girls'  school,  post  office, 
police  station-house,  sardi  (native  inn),  travellers'  bungalow,  large 
tank,  camping  ground,  nursery  for  young  trees,  and  Public  Works 
bungalow.  An  Assistant  Patrol  of  Customs  is  stationed  at  Warord. 
The  colliery  near  the  town  supplies  the  best  coal  hitherto  found  in 
the  Central  Provinces.  During  the  year  1 876-7  7,  the  out-turn  amounted 
to  10,700  tons ;  but  lately,  larger  quantities  have  been  raised,  and  3000 
tons  a  month  have  been  supplied  to  the  Railway  Company. 

Wainnora  (  Wursora), — One  of  the  petty  States  in  Mahi  Kdntha, 
Bombay.  The  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  was  estimated  in 
1875  at  9300  bighds.  The  chief  is  ThakiSr  Kisuri  Sinh,  a  Chaora 
Rdjput  Pop.  returned  in  1875  at  3881 ;  revenue,  ;^ioso.  Tribute  is 
paid  of  ;^i58  to  the  Gdekwdr  of  Baroda. 

WartaL — Town  in  Kaira  District,  Bombay,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Swdmfndidyan  sect  of  Hindus,  and  the  residence  of  their  high 
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priest  or  Mahardjd.  A  large  sum  of  money  has  been  expended  of  late 
on  the  buildings,  the  lecture  hall  being  specially  fine.  Wartal  is  a 
place  of  pilgrimage. 

Wasa. — Town  in  the  Pitldd  Subdivision  of  the  Baroda  State; 
situated  within  the  limits  of  the  British  District  of  Kaira,  Bombay. 
Lat.  22"  40'  N.,  long.  72°  48'  E. ;  pop.  (1872),  6688. 

Wasan  Sewada. — One  of  the  petty  States  in  Rewa  Kdntha,  Bom- 
bay. Area,  3^  square  miles.  The  chief  is  named  Rihtor  Kalu- 
bawa.  The  revenue  was  estimated  in  1875  ^^  jQs^^)  ^^^  tribute  is 
paid  of  ;^ii5  to  the  Gdekwdr  of  Baroda. 

Wasan  Virpnr. — One  of  the  petty  States  in  Rewa  Kintha,  Bom- 
bay. Area,  ^\  square  miles.  The  chief  is  named  Daima  Jitabawa. 
The  revenue  was  estimated  in  1875  at  ;^8oo;  and  tribute  is  paid  of 
;^43  to  the  Gdekwdr  of  Baroda. 

Washermaiipetta. — Suburb  of  Madras  City. 

Wassaw^ — One  of  the  petty  States  in  South  Kdthidwdr,  Bombay. 
It  consists  of  4  villages,  with  8  independent  tribute-payers.  The 
revenue  was  estimated  in  1875  ^^  ;^2ooo;  and  tribute  is  paid  of  ;^76 
to  the  British  Government. 

WassnracL — One  of  the  petty  Bhfl  States  in  Khdndesh,  Bombay. 
— See  Dang  States. 

Watrap  (Vattirairuppu), — ^Town  in  Tinnevelli  District,  Madras; 
situated  in  lat.  9°  38'  n.,  and  long.  77°  41'  e.,  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the 
Madura  boundary.  Pop.  (187 1),  14,892,  inhabiting  3939  houses. 
Considerable  iron-smelting  industry. 

Wauri  Wachani — Petty  State  in  Gohelwir,  Bombay. — See  Waori 
Wachani. 

Waw&nya. — Port  in  Morvi  State,  Kithidwdr,  Bombay.  Lat.  23* 
N.,  long.  70'  43'  E. 

Wasfr&bid. — Northern  tah^l  of  Gujrlnwdla  District,  Punjab ;  con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  a  comparatively  fertile  tract,  stretching 
inward  from  the  bank  of  the  river  Chendb.  Area,  448  square  miles ; 
pop.  (1868),  151,041;  number  of  villages,  253. 

Wasfr&b&cL — Municipal  town  in  Gujrdnwdia  District,  Punjab,  and 
headquarters  of  the  iahsil  of  the  same  name ;  situated  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Road  and  Northern  State  Railway,  22  miles  north  of  Gujrdn- 
wdia town,  in  lat  32'  27'  n.,  and  long.  74°  10'  e.  Population  (1868), 
15,730,  consisting  of  4033  Hindus,  10,612  Muhammadans,  841  Sfkhs, 
14  Christians,  and  230  *  others.'  The  town  lies  in  the  low  country 
north  of  the  high  bank  which  bounds  the  narrower  valley  of  the 
Chendb,  about  3  miles  from  the  present  bed  of  the  river.  The  Phalku 
rivulet  flows  north  of  the  town.  Wazfrdbdd  has  only  recently  risen 
to  importance.  It  is  first  heard  of  in  connection  with  Gurbaksh  Sinh, 
a  retainer  of  Charrat  Sinh,  from  whom  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
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the  Mahiriji  Ranjft  Sinh.  Under  his  rule,  it  became  the  headquarters 
of  General  Avitabile,  who  built  a  completely  new  town,  in  the  shape 
of  a  parallelogram,  and  surrounded  it  with  an  irregular  brick  wall  A 
broad  and  straight  bdzdr  runs  from  end  to  end,  crossed  at  right  angles 
by  minor  streets,  also  of  considerable  width,  forming  a  great  contrast 
to  the  tortuous  culs-de-sac  so  common  in  towns  of  purely  native  con- 
struction. The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  sun-dried  or  kiln-burnt 
bricks. 

Under  British  rule,  Wazfrdbdd  became  for  a  time  the  headquarters 
of  a  District,  including  the  whole  of  Gujrdnwila  and  Sialkot,  together 
with  portions  of  Lahore  and  Gurdispur.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  works  in  connection  with  the  Northern  State  Railway,  the  town, 
situated  at  one  extremity  of  an  important  section,  and  standing  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  bridge  to  be  constructed  across  the 
Chendb  —  one  of  the  most  arduous  engineering  tasks  of  the  whole 
undertaking — ^has  become  the  site  of  a  numerous  European  colony. 
Nevertheless,  the  population  is  on  the  decrease.  A  cantonment  for- 
merly existed  6  miles  west  of  the  town,  but  it  has  been  abandoned, 
and  is  now  overgrown.  Important  religious  fair  at  Dhonkal,  close  to 
the  town,  at  which  much  business  is  transacted.  Extensive  boat-build- 
ing works  ;  timber  is  floated  down  the  Chendb  to  Mtlltin.  Manufacture 
of  small  articles  in  steel  and  iron.  Tahsily  ihdnd,  staging  bungalow, 
sardi^  post  oflice,  dispensary.  Government  school.  Municipal  revenue 
in  1875-76,  jQiA^Si  or  iijd.  per  head  of  population  (18,368)  within 
municipal  limits. 

Waifri  Lag. — ^Tract  of  country  in  Kingra  District,  Punjab ;  one  of 
the  three  minor  Subdivisions  of  Kullu  Proper,  including  the  whole 
region  of  Kullu  west  of  the  Beas  (Bids),  traversed  by  the  Sarvari  river. 
Area,  1 78  square  miles. 

Wasfri  ParoL — ^Tract  of  country  in  Kdngra  District,  Punjab ;  the 
second  of  the  three  minor  Subdivisions  of  Kullu.  Includes  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Beas  (Bids)  down  to  the  junction  of  the  Phijrdm  river, 
on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Pdrbati,  on  the  left ;  together  with  the  right 
side  of  the  Pdrbati  valley  from  its  junction  with  the  Beas  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Maldna.    Area,  496  square  miles. 

Wazlri  Bnpi — ^Tract  of  country  in  Kangra  District,  Punjab ;  the 
third  of  the  three  minor  Subdivisions  of  Kullu.  Includes  the  country 
east  of  the  Beas  (Bids)  between  the  rivers  Pdrbati  and  Sainj.  Area, 
677  square  miles. 

We-la-toung. — ^Village  in  the  Naaf  township  of  Akyab  District, 
Arakan  Division,  British  Burma,  lying  on  the  bank  of  the  Myo-thit 
stream.     Total  pop.  (1878),  2721. 

Wellington  (01  Jakatdla), — Hill  station  and  military  cantonment 
in  the  Nflgiri  District,  Madras;  situated  in  lat  11°  22'  n.^  and  long. 
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76*  50'  E.  Jakatila  Hill,  about  i  J  mile  from  Kundr  (Coonoor)  and  9 
miles  from  Ootacamund,  is  6100  feet  above  sea  level.  Pop.  (187 1), 
1707,  inhabiting  348  houses.  The  principal  military  sanatorium  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  with  a  handsome  range  of  barracks,  built  in  1857. 
Climate  and  vegetation  same  as  at  Kundr. 

Weng-ba-daw. — Creek  in  Shwe-gyeng  District,  Tenasserim,  British 
Burma,  which  joins  the  Tsit-toung  river  at  Weng-ba-daw  village.  Com- 
municates during  the  rains  with  the  numerous  streams  in  the  large 
plains  south  of  Tsit-toung  and  Kyaik-hto;  and  at  this  season  the 
Weng-ba-daw  forms  a  portion  of  the  main  route  for  country  boats  to 
Maulmain  from  Pegu  and  Rangoon,  and  from  the  towns  on  the  Tsit- 
toung.    Spanned  at  Weng-ba-daw  by  a  wooden  bridge. 

Weng-ba-daw.  —  Village  in  Shwe-gyeng  District,  Tenasserim 
Division,  British  Burma ;  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weng-ba-daw 
creek,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tsit-toung  river.  Chief  halting- 
place  for  boats  passing  up  the  Tsit-toung.  Pop.  above  1000.  Seat 
of  a  large  trade  in  grain. 

Weng-pyaing. — Revenue  circle  in  the  District  of  the  Salwfn  Hill 
Tracts,  Arakan  Division,  British  Burma.  Pop.  (1877-78),  3659;  land 
revenue,  £197,  and  capitation  tax,  £173. 

Weng-tsiexL — Revenue  circle  in  Amherst  District,  Tenasserim 
Division,  British  Burma ;  now  includes  Mii-rit-gyf.  Consists  of  a  flat, 
alluvial  plain  in  the  south-west ;  hilly  towards  the  north  and  east.  Pop. 
(1877-78),  2151 ;  land  revenue,;^ 7 6 5,  and  capitation  tax,  ;^2io. 

Western  Oh&tS. — Mountain  range  in  Madras. — See  Ghats. 

Western  Jumna. — Canal  in  the  Punjab. — See  Jumna. 

Western  MilwA  Agency. — Group  of  Native  States  in  Central 
India. — See  Malwa. 

Wohora. — One  of  the  petty  States  in  Rewa  Kdntha,  Bombay. 
Area,  2  square  miles.  The  revenue  was  estimated  in  1875  at  ;£^Soo; 
and  tribute  is  paid  of  ;^85  to  the  Gaekwir  of  Baroda. 

Wontixnetta. — Town  in  Cuddapah  District,  Madras. — See  Vonti- 

MITTA. 

Wnltir. — Lake  in  Kashmfr  (Cashmere)  State,  Punjab;  the  largest 
sheet  of  water  in  the  valley,  formed  by  an  expansion  of  the  river 
Jhelum  (Jhflam).  The  centre  lies  in  lat.  34"*  20'  n.,  and  long.  74*  37'  e. 
Length  from  east  to  west,  21  miles;  breadth  from  north  to  south,  9 
miles.  Celebrated  for  its  picturesque  beauty.  Contains  a  small  island, 
with  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  Buddhist  temple.  Subject  to  violent 
squalls. 

Wnlnsna.— Petty  State  in  Mahi  Kintha,  Bombay. — See  Walasna. 

Wnn. — A  British  District  in  the  Chief  Commissionership  of  Berar, 
lying  between  19*  46'  and  20*  42'  n.  lat,  and  between  77*  26'  and 
79**  10'  £.  long.     Bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  Amrdoti  and 
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Bisim  Districts ;  on  the  south  by  the  Nizim's  Dominions ;  and  on  the 
east  by  Wardhd  and  Chdnda  Districts  of  the  Central  Provinces. 
Population  in  1867,  323,689;  area,  3907  square  miles.  The  admini- 
strative headquarters  are  at  the  town  of  Wun. 

Physical  Aspects, — ^The  greater  part  of  Wiin  District  consists  of  a 
wild  and  hilly  country,  formed  by  offshoots  from  the  Ajanta  chain, 
which  runs  from  west  to  east  across  the  south  of  Berar.  Two  ranges 
may  be  distinguished  in  this  District.  The  first  crosses  the  boundary 
near  Nairat,  runs  easterly  for  57  miles  to  Baundarpur,  and  then  turn- 
ing to  the  south,  terminates  in  an  elevation  of  944  feet  On  one 
of  its  numerous  spurs  the  civil  station  is  situated,  1583  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  second  range  enters  Wiin  at  its  western  extremity, 
near  Mangrol,  splitting  into  two  ridges,  of  which  one  runs  north- 
east for  35  miles  towards  Dabri,  attaining  a  height  of  1585  feet; 
while  the  other  takes  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  after  rising  near 
Warrandali  to  1921  feet  above  sea  level,  the  highest  point  in  the  Dis- 
trict, dwindles  away  till  it  ceases  near  Wanlr,  after  a  total  length  of  66 
miles.  The  principal  rivers,  the  Wardhd  and  the  Paingang^  bound 
the  District  on  the  east  and  south,  uniting  at  its  south-east  comer, 
near  the  village  of  Jdgod.  Along  the  bank  of  the  Wardhilies  a  stretch 
of  open  and  highly  cultivated  country,  which  contrasts  with  the  broken 
wilderness  to  the  south  and  west  The  Paingangd  carries  off  nearly 
all  the  drainage  of  the  District  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Aran, 
Wighdri,  and  Kdni.  The  hill  ranges  are  formed  of  trap;  and 
trappean  rocks  cover  the  whole  area  of  the  District,  with  an  under- 
lying series  of  beds  of  shale  or  slate,  limestone,  and  sandstone. 

At  Wanjra,  5  miles  north  of  Wdn  town,  a  small  hill  is  composed 
of  pinkish  limestone  in  thin  beds.  West  of  Wiin,  the  limestone  con- 
tinues, varying  in  colour  from  buff  to  dark  grey,  and  contains  chert, 
passing  into  jasper,  in  tolerably  regular  layers.  The  same  general 
characters  continue  farther  to  the  southward;  and  fine  sections  of 
these  rocks  may  be  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  Paingangi.  Coal  has  been 
found  in  seams  of  considerable  thickness  throughout  a  wide  area  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ward  hi ;  and  excellent  iron-ore  abounds  in  the  south 
of  the  District.  Near  Wiin  town  there  is  a  fine  silicious  sand,  besides 
good  clays  and  ochres,  and  soapstone  of  the  best  quality.  In  the  open 
country  along  the  Wardhd  river,  the  soil  consists  of  the  heavy  black 
loam  known  as  regar.  Among  the  valleys  between  the  hills,  fertile 
strips  of  land  occur;  but  the  hills  themselves  are  bare,  or  clothed 
only  with  dwarf  teak  or  small  jungle.  The  heights  near  Wiin, 
however,  produce  a  large  growth  of  bamboos,  and  elsewhere  small 
bamboos  are  found  in  the  ravines.  But  nature  has  not  been  bounti- 
ful to  this  regioa  On  all  sides  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  long 
sweeping  hill  ridges,  enclosing  undulating  valle3rs;  and  though  here 
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and  there  patches  of  cultivation  peep  out,  the  shapeless  flat-topped 
hills,  with  their  blackish  barren  rock  and  their  scanty  and  stunted  trees, 
render  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  gloomy  and  desolate.  Tigers 
and  leopards  abound  in  the  District,  especially  about  the  Wdghdri 
river,  where  the  pools  formed  in  the  rocky  bed  attract  them  during  the 
hot  weather.  These  animals  prove  most  destructive  to  human  life; 
during  the  three  years  ending  1870,  a  single  leopard  killed  no  fewer 
than  63  persons.  Bison  have  been  shot  in  the  east  of  the  District ; 
and  sdmbhar  and  chitdl  deer  are  found  in  the  hills  and  ravines. 
Bears  are  numerous,  and  will  frequently  attack  cutters  of  wood  and 
herders  of  cattle ;  and  niigdi  and  wild  hogs  cause  great  ravages 
among  the  crops.  Antelopes  are  rarely  seen,  except  in  the  valley  of 
the  Wardhd.  Hyaenas,  wolves,  jackals,  porcupines,  and  foxes  abound ; 
and  small  game  is  plentiful  all  over  the  District.    . 

History, — Wiin  District  has  never  formed  the  seat  of  an  independent 
power.  In  early  times,  it  appears  to  have  been  subject  either  to  the 
ancient  Hindu  Rijis  of  Warangal,  or  to  the  semi-independent  princes 
who  ruled  at  Ellichpur.  At  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  the  Muhamma- 
dans  invaded  the  Deccan ;  and  Wiin,  with  the  rest  of  Berar,  came  under 
the  sway  of  the  Bdhmani  kings.  Under  this  fierce  but  vigorous  line 
Wiin  appears  to  have  prospered,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  forays  of  the 
wild  tribes  across  the  Wardhd.  Towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century, 
the  Imdd  Shdhi  princes  took  advantage  of  the  collapse  of  the  Bdhmani 
d3masty  to  assert  the  freedom  of  Berar,  and  for  ninety  years  maintained 
a  precarious  independence  at  Ellichpur.  Their  tottering  power  was 
assailed  by  constant  war;  and  during  this  time  the  Gond  chiefs  of 
Chdnda  gathered  strength,  and  succeeded  in  annexing  the  open  tracts 
along  the  Wardh£  The  rest  of  Wdn  District  was  commanded  by  the 
rival  princes  into  whose  hands  the  stronghold  of  Mdhur  successively 
fell. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  the  country  had  been 
included  in  thq  Mughal  Empire.  The  long  and  wasting  wars  carried 
on  by  Aurangzeb  gave  rise  to  fiscal  exactions,  from  which  the  whole  of 
Berar  suffered ;  and  the  reverses  of  the  Emperor  afforded  to  Bakht 
Buland  of  Deogarh  an  opportunity,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  seize,  of 
ravaging  the  rich  lowlands  on  both  sides  of  the  Wardhd.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  century,  the  Marhattds  swarmed  into  Berar;  and  in  1724, 
the  decisive  battle  was  fought  which  gave  to  the  Nizam  the  sovereignty 
over  the  country.  But  though  the  authority  of  this  potentate  was 
always  admitted,  all  real  power  speedily  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bhonsld  family.  Wiin  District  was  the  scene  of  the  early  rivalry 
between  Raghujf  BhonsM,  the  founder  of  the  Ndgpur  line,  and  his 
kinsman  Kdnoji.  It  was  at  Bhdm,  on  the  top  of  a  small  plateau 
over  looking  the  Aran  river,  that  Raghujf  had  a  divine  intimation  of 
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the  bright  future  that  lay  before  him  ;  and  it  was  from  Bhim  that,  by 
a  secret  and  solitary  fb'ght  to  Deogarh,  he  escaped  assassination  at  the 
hands  of  Kinoji  and  his  son  Riyalji.  The  ruins  of  large  stone 
buildings  spread  over  a  wide  area,  shaded  by  clumps  of  trees  still 
fresh  and  beautiful,  recall  the  numerous  army  that  in  those  troubled 
times  followed  Raghuji's  standard.  But  the  palaces  are  now  deserted 
or  tenanted  only  by  bears  and  tigers.  The  contest  with  Kdnojf  ended 
in  1734,  when  Raghujf  captured  his  rival  at  Mandir,  a  small  village 
to  the  south  of  Wiin  town.  Eleven  years  later,  Raghujf,  then  firmly 
seated  in  Nagpur,  wrested  Wdn  pargand  from  Chinda,  to  which  power 
it  had  fallen  during  the  confusion  of  recent  years,  and  afterwards 
annexed  Chinda  itself.  The  struggles  in  which  the  Ndgpur  Rijd,  the 
Nizdm,  and  the  Peshwi  were  involved  during  the  rest  of  the  i8th 
century  did  not  directly  affect  Wdn  District;  but  on  the  2nd  April 
1 81 8,  the  Peshwd,  when  retreating  towards  Chinda  to  effect  a  junction 
with  Apd  Sihib,  was  hemmed  in  near  the  confluence  of  the  Paingangi 
and  the  Wardhi,  and  signally  defeated  by  the  British  forces  under  Colonel 
Scott  and  Colonel  Adams.  During  all  these  disorders,  the  fertile  low- 
lands along  the  Wardhd  suffered  severely  from  the  depredations  of  the 
wild  Bhfls  and  of  the  Pindarfs.  In  1848,  Wdn  was  disturbed  by  a 
man  from  Nigpur,  who  claimed  to  be  Api  Sdhib,  the  former  Raji  of 
Ndgpur.  The  pretender  succeeded  in  taking  the  field  with  about  4000 
men ;  but  was  at  length  defeated  and  captured  by  Brigadier  Hampton 
in  June  1849.  In  1853,  Berar,  including  Wdn  District,  was  assigned 
by  the  Nizdm  to  the  British  Government.  The  District  was  undisturbed 
during  the  Mutiny  of  1857. 

Population, — The  Census  of  1867  returned  the  population  of  Wdn 
at  323,689  persons,  on  an  area  of  3957,  or  according  to  the  most 
recent  and  accurate  survey,  3907  square  miles.  The  average  density 
of  population  throughout  the  Distnct  was  86*6  persons  to  the  square 
mile;  but  the  rich  lowlands  along  the  river  Wardhd  support  a  more 
dense  population,  while  the  hilly  region  is  in  some  parts  totally 
uninhabited.  Thus  the  Talegdon  pargand  maintains  196  persons 
per  square  mile ;  while  the  Wdi  pargand  has  only  24.  Ethni- 
cally divided,  the  Hindus  predominate  as  21*9  to  i.  Among  them, 
Brdhmans  numbered  7377;  the  mass  of  the  Hindu  population  con- 
sisted of  Kunbis,  123,546;  Bdris  and  Mdlis,  23,587;  Dhers,  Koldms, 
etc.,  71,462.  Besides  the  above-named,  the  Banjdras  numbered  36,948. 
The  Muhammadans  were  returned  at  20,810;  while  the  hill  tribes 
consisted  chiefly  of  37,348  Gonds.  The  Hindu  peasantry  constitute 
a  quiet,  home -loving  people,  uncouth  in  their  manners,  but  fairly 
industrious.  Litt4e  beauty  or  elegance  shows  itself  among  their 
women,  who  lead  a  laborious  life  both  in  the  house  and  in  the 
field.      In  Wdn  District,  the  Banjdras  form  two  distinct  tribes,  the 
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Charans  and  the  Mathiiras,  while  the  mendicants  are  called  Dbaris. 
These  last  practise  circumcision.  Among  the  .Banjdras,  the  men  differ 
but  little  in  their  costume  from  the  people  of  the  District ;  but  the 
women  distinguish  themselves  by  their  ivory  ornaments,  and  by  the 
beautiful  embroidery  worked  with  their  own  needles  on  their  skirts  and 
bodices.  For  the  most  part,  the  Banjiras  are  hardy.  Their  bearing 
is  frank  and  independent ;  but  when  intoxicated,  they  become  lawless, 
and  frequently  commit  violent  crimes.  Though  conforming  to  the 
religious  observances  of  the  Hindus,  they  do  not  permit  their  daughters 
to  marry  before  puberty.  When  ripe  for  wedlock,  the  young  girl  is 
not  allowed  to  sleep  on  a  bed,  and  for  a  month  after  marriage,  the 
bride  appears  veiled  before  the  rest  of  the  community.  In  civil 
matters,  the  Banjdras  adjudicate  their  disputes  among  themselves  in 
preference  to  resorting  to  courts  of  law.  The  Gonds  in  Wiin  District 
are  distinguished  into  tribes,  which  are  again  divided  into  gotras,  each 
member  of  which  bears  the  same  name.  They  have  also  a  religious 
classification,  according  to  the  number  of  gods  they  worship.  The 
primitive  method  of  winning  a  wife  by  capture  still  survives  in  a 
modified  form  in  the  custom  of  exogamy,  which  prevails  also  among 
the  Hindu  population,  but  is  practised  in  the  most  marked  form 
by  the  Gonds.  Not  only  may  no  Gond  man  marry  a  Gond  woman 
belonging  to  the  same  gotra,  or  sept;  but  even  if  the  lovers  are  of 
different  gotrasy  marriage  between  them  is  unlawful  if  they  worship 
the  same  number  of  gods.  The  language  spoken  in  the  District  is 
Marathi;  but  in  the  south,  the  soft  and  musical  Telugu  prevails. 
The  hill  tribes  retain  their  own  dialects. 

Division  into  Town  and  Country, — The  population  of  Wun  District 
is  principally  rural.  In  1867,  the  strictly  agricultural  population 
amounted  to  83,143 ;  the  non- agricultural  to  66,393.  Thus  the 
former  exceeded  the  latter  by  21*1  per  cent.  The  District  contains 
no  town  of  importance.  Wun,  the  headquarters,  is  a  pretty  little 
town,  which  in  1867  contained  876  houses.  Kalam  and  Bhdm  were 
once  places  of  some  importance;  but  Bham  is  now  deserted  and 
Kalam  decayed.  The  place  next  in  size  to  Wdn  is  Ddrwa ;  and  the 
petty  trading  towns  of  Digras,  Ner,  Kotah,  and  Babulgdon  may  be 
mentioned.     The  District  contains  no  municipality. 

Agriculture. — Of  the  total  area  of  3907  square  miles,  only  519,554 
acres  are  cultivated,  while  of  the  portion  lying  waste,  1,915,156  acres  are 
returned  as  cultivable;  1572  acres,  chiefly  of  rice  land  and  ground 
devoted  to  garden  produce,  are  irrigated.  The  husbandman  follows  a 
primitive  system  of  rotation  of  crops,  and  employs  manure,  though  to 
no  great  extent,  as  most  of  the  dung  is  required  for  fuel.  Jodr  is  the 
grain  most  cultivated,  and  in  the  year  1869-70  occupied  155,888  acres. 
Rice  was  grown  on  3762,  linseed  on  15,333,  and  wheat  on  21,369 
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acres ;  while  1 24,543  acres  were  devoted  to  cotton.  The  District  yields 
the  usual  forest  produce,  such  as  gum,  lac,  mahud  berries,  the  dye  called 
behera,  the  bel  fruit,  useful  for  its  astringent  properties,  and  honey 
of  a  very  fine  description.  The  favourite  dye  called  al  is  planted, 
and  not  found  in  a  wild  state;  san  or  hemp  is  also  largely  sown, 
and  finds  a  ready  sale  among  the  Banjdras.  The  District  contains 
no  good  breed  of  horses.  Cattle  are  both  bred  and  imported. 
The  larger  variety  are  well  suited  for  the  plough,  while  the  smaller 
breed  resemble  the  trotting  bullocks  of  Wardhd  District  in  the  Central 
Provinces.  Of  66,578  male  agriculturists,  26,325  are  returned  as 
registered  occupiers.  The  prevailing  system  of  tenure  is  the  rdyat- 
wdri;  and  since  the  assignment  to  the  British  Government,  the  right 
of  occupancy  has  been  respected,  while  cultivation  has  been  en- 
couraged by  the  offer  of  waste  land  on  advantageous  terms.  Excep- 
tional tenures  are  those  oi  jdglrddrs^  to  whom  former  Governments 
have  granted  villages  rent-free,  either  for  maintenance  or  as  endowments 
of  temples ;  and  the  pdlampat  tenure,  under  which  the  holder  and 
the  Government  share  the  revenue  of  villages  so  held  in  fixed  pro- 
portions. The  rent  rates  per  acre  for  the  different  qualities  of  land 
are  returned  as  follows : — Land  suited  for  jodr^  is.  yd.  to  is.  2d. ;  for 
oil-seeds,  is.  yd.  to  is. ;  for  wheat,  is.  yd.  to  2s.  6d. ;  for  cotton, 
IS.  yd.  to  2S.  2d.  The  highest  rates  are  given  for  land  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  or  opium,  which  in  the  more 
favourable  places  rents  at  12s.  or  13s.  an  acre.  The  ordinary  prices 
of  produce  per  cwt.  in  1869-yo  were  returned  as  follows  \—/odr,  4s.  3d  ; 
linseed,  5s.  8d. ;  wheat,  los.  iid;  cotton,  cleaned,  jQ^\  sugar,  jQz^ 
I2S.  6d. ;  tobacco,  £2^  3s.  4d.  A  skilled  labourer  received  on  an 
average  2s.  per  diem ;  an  unskilled  labourer,  6d. 

Commerce  and  Trade. — ^The  trade  of  the  District  is  chiefly  carried 
on  by  means  of  markets  and  fairs,  the  articles  dealt  in  consisting  of 
coarse  cloth  (dyed  and  undyed),  grain,  salt,  bangles,  spices.  The 
largest  market  is  that  held  every  week  at  Kotah.  Bdbulg^on  at  its 
weekly  market,  and  a  i&ff  other  places,  do  a  large  traffic  in  homed 
cattle;  and  during  the  fair  at  Wdn,  which  takes  place  yearly  about 
March,  a  considerable  trade  is  transacted  in  carts,  bullocks,  and  hard- 
ware. The  principal  exports  consist  of  cotton,  grain,  ghi^  and  the 
like.  The  cotton  grown  to  the  east  of  Yewatmdl  finds  its  way  to 
Hinganghit  in  the  Central  Provinces ;  while  that  to  the  westward  is 
purchased  either  at  Digras  or  at  Kdrinja,  by  agents  from  Bombay. 
Grain  of  every  description  is  exported  both  to  the  east  of  the  Wardhk, 
and  south  of  the  Paingangi  as  far  as  Haidar^bdd.  The  Banjiras 
carry  salt  to  the  Central  Provinces,  and  bring  back  rice  from  Dhdnda 
in  Rdipur  District  The  other  imports  are  spices,  g^r,  cloth,  salt, 
hardware,  etc.,  from  the  Bombay  and  Ndgpur  markets.     The  rural 
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manufactures  consist  of  coarse  cloth,  coarse  blankets,  gunny,  and  sack- 
ing. At  Mangni],  glass  bangles  are  made  in  a  very  ingenious  manner, 
and  Wiin  town  contains  some  good  stonemasons  and  carpenters ;  but 
few  skilled  artisans,  however,  can  be  found  in  the  District. 

Whether  the  coal  and  iron  ores,  in  which  Wiin  is  rich,  will  hereafter 
transform  the  industry  of  the  people,  is  a  question  for  the  future. 
Since  1870,  shafts  have  been  sunk  at  different  spots;  and  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  occurrence  of  coal  has  been  obtained  throughout  13 
miles  of  country  from  Wdn  to  Pdpur,  and  for  10  miles  from  Jdnira  to 
Chicholi,  opposite  Nokora.  The  carbonaceous  character  of  the  coal 
raised  at  Pisgdon  seems  to  prove  its  fitness  for  iron-smelting ;  but  the 
pit  was  abandoned  in  August  1875,  ^^^  ^^  present  the  only  coal-pits 
open  in  the  Wardhd  field  are  those  at  Warori  in  Chinda  District, 
Central  Provinces.  The  want  of  means  of  communication  is  much 
felt  in  Wdn  District,  and  during  the  rains  cart  traffic  is  entirely  sus- 
pended. The  only  roads  are  a  metalled  but  unbridged  line  to 
Talegaon ;  a  road  to  the  railway  station  of  Chdnddr,  a  distance  of  32 
miles;  and  an  easterly  line  of  14  miles  to  Kalam.  The  passes  over 
the  ranges  which  traverse  the  District  have,  however,  for  the  most  part 
been  sufficiently  cleared  of  stones  to  permit  the  passage  of  carts. 
During  the  rains,  the  Wardhd  affords  means  of  transit  by  water  for  a 
short  distance. 

Administration, — ^Wdn  District  forms  part  of  the  territory  assigned 
by  the  Nizim  to  the  British  Government,  under  the  treaties  of  1853 
and  i860.  The  District  is  administered  by  a  Deputy  Commissioner, 
with  Assistants  and  tahsilddrs.  The  police  are  attached  to  1 1  stations 
and  14  outposts.  Total  number  of  police  of  all  grades,  443,  being  i 
policeman  to  every  9*5  square  miles  and  to  every  775  inhabitants.  In 
1868  and  1869,  the  persons  convicted  of  criminal  offences  amounted 
respectively  to  821  and  107 1.  Education  is  in  a  backward  state.  Up 
to  1 86 1,  when  education  became  a  State  concern,  learning  was 
despised,  and  the  teacher  contemptuously  termed  a  cattle-grazer.  The 
number  of  schools  in  Wdn  under  the  Educational  Department  is 
returned  at  33,  of  which  3  are  middle-class  and  29  lower-class  schools, 
while  I  is  for  girls. 

Medical  Aspects, — The  year  is  divided  into  three  seasons, — the  hot, 
from  the  end  of  February  to  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  the 
rainy  season  sets  in,  and  lasts  till  September.  The  cold  weather 
occupies  the  intervening  months  till  the  ensuing  February.  Mean 
monthly  temperature  at  the  observatory  at  Yewatmil  for  the  year  1868  : 
— ^January,  65'  F.;  February,  70°;  March,  76";  April,  86*;  May,  90°; 
June,  88°;  July,  85*;  August,  81*;  September,  85';  October,  81°; 
November,  78° ;  December,  73*.  The  annual  rainfall  averages  about 
38  inches.     July  and  August  are  the  most  rainy  months  of  the  wet 
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season;  and  showers  frequently  occur  in  November,  December,  and 
April.  The  climate  of  the  District  is  enervating  and  unhealthy, 
especially  from  September  till  the  middle  of  November,  when  fever 
of  a  dangerous  type  is  very  prevalent  Rheumatic  fever  is  common 
during  the  monsoon.  Except  in  April  and  May,  the  night  air  is  in- 
jurious, and  almost  deadly  in  the  south  of  the  District  Every  second 
or  third  year  cholera  appears  in  an  epidemic  form,  and  nearly  every 
year  small-pox  works  great  ravages,  especially  among  children.  The 
system  of  registration  has  not,  however,  been  sufficiently  perfected 
to  show  the  death-rate  in  the  District 

WniL — Chief  town  of  Wiin  District,  Berar.  Lat  20°  3'  n.,  long. 
79*  E. ;  pop.  (1876-77),  4233.  The  postal  road  from  Haidardbdd  to 
Ndgpur  passes  through  the  town,  which  has  groves  of  tamarind  and 
mango  trees  around  it,  and  several  tanks ;  it  has  also  some  fine  temples. 
A  fair  is  held  here  annually  in  the  spring,  at  which  an  active  trade  in 
carts,  bullocks,  and  hardware  is  carried  on.  The  soil  about  the  town 
is  of  very  fine  sand,  which  penetrates  everywhere.  Station-house, 
post  office,  and  English  vernacular  school.  At  Mandir,  a  small  village 
south  of  Wiln,  Raghuji  Bhonsli  in  1734  captured  his  kinsman  Kinojf, 
who  had  disregarded  the  orders  of  the  Rdji  of  Sdtdra  to  return  to  his 
court. 

Wunala.  —  Petty  State  in  Jhiliwdr,  Kdthiiwdr,  Bombay.  —  See 
Wan  ALA. 

WnxmalL — Petty  State  in  Kithidwir,  Bombay. — Ste  Wannah. 

Wuraora. — Petty  State  in  Mahi  Kintha,  Bombay. — See  Warsuora. 

Wosna. — One  of  the  petty  States  in  Mahi  Kintha,  Bombay. 
The  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  was  estimated  in  1875  at 
10,735  ^ighds.  The  chief  is  named  Thakdr  Sinh  Takht,  a  Rihtor 
Rdjput  Pop.  (1875)  returned  at  4450;  revenue,  ;£7oi.  Tribute 
is  paid  of  ^£310  to  the  Gdekwir  of  Baroda. 

Wye. — Town  in  Sdt^a  District,  Bombay. — See  Wai. 

W]ni4d. — Hill  Division  in  Malabar  District,  Madras. — See  Wainad. 


Y&dikf. — Town  in  Bellary  District,  Madras.  I^t  15*  3'  10"  n., 
long.  77*  54' 50"  E. ;  pop.  (1871),  7196,  inhabiting  1354  houses.  A 
very  irregularly  built  town,  with  some  curious  old  temples. 

Yagachi  (or  Badari^  the  Kinarese  and  Sanskrit  names  respectively 
for  the.  Zizyphus  jujuba). — River  in  Mysore,  tributary  to  the  Hema- 
vati ;  rises  in  the  Bdba  Buddn  Mountains  in  Kddiir  District,  and  flows 
with  a  southerly  course  into  Hassan  District,  where  it  passes  the 
town  of  Beliir,  and  joins  the  Hemdvati,  itself  a  tributary  of  the  Kaveri 
(Cauvery),  near  the  village  of  GonSr.     In  Kidiir  the  river  is  crossed 
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by  16  small  anicuts  or  dams,  irrigating  1941  acres,  with  a  revenue 
of  ^2259.  In  Hassan  there  are  5  dams,  from  which  are  drawn 
channels  with  an  aggregate  length  of  26  miles  ;  the  measured  discharge 
of  each  varies  from  13  to  3r  cubic  feet  per  second;  the  area  irri- 
gated is  673  acres,  and  the  revenue,  ^405. 

Yalamalai  {Elumalai), — Town  in  Madura  District,  Madras.  Pop. 
(187 1),  5806,  inhabiting  990  houses.  Lat  10*  16'  o"  n.,  long.  77" 
16'  30"  E. 

Yamkanxnardi. — Municipal  town  in  Belgaum  District,  Bombay ; 
situated  21  miles  north  of  Belgaum  town,  in  lat.  16"  8'  n.,  and  long.  74** 
32'  E.     Pop.  (1872),  5296  ;  municipal  revenue,  ;;^83.     Post  office. 

Yan^n  (Vdndm),  —  French  settlement,  surrounded  by  British 
territory  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  Lat.  16"  44'  10"  n.,  long.  82* 
15'  5"  E.  ;  area,  according  to  the  Parliamentary  Abstract  for  1877-78, 
5  square  miles ;  population,  according  to  the  same  authority,  5460. 
The  Annuaire  des  Eiablissements  Francais  dans  Vlnde  (1878),  pub- 
lished at  the  Government  Press  in  Pondicherri,  gives  the  area  as 
1429  hectares,  and  the  population  as  4971.  Yandon  was  founded 
shortly  before  1750,  in  which  year  it  was  seized  by  order  of  Nasir 
Jang,  the  Nizdm.  Its  fortunes  followed  the  vicissitudes  of  French 
history  in  Southern  India.  The  little  station  of  Yandon,  only  about  2\ 
square  miles  in  extent,  together  with  a  patch  of  land  at  Masulipatam; 
are  the  only  traces  left  in  this  part  of  the  peninsula  of  all  that  Bussy 
and  Dupleix  won.  These,  with  the  other  French  possessions  in 
India,  were  secured  by  the  treaty  of  18 14-15.  The  following 
description  of  Yandon  is  taken  from  Morris'  Account  of  the  Godavery 
District  (1878)  ;— 

*  The  factory  of  Yandon  is  built  at  the  point  where  the  Koringa  river 
issues  from  the  Goddvari,  and  is  bounded  by  these  rivers  on  the  east 
and  south.  The  territory  extends  along  the  banks  of.  both  rivers  for 
two  leagues  and  a  half,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  390  metres  to  3 
kilometres.     The  soil  is  very  fertile.  .  .  . 

*  The  Chief,  who  is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
governs  under  the  control  of  the  Governor-General  of  the  French 
possessions  in  India.  He  presides  over  the  council  instituted  for  the 
discussion  of  the  budget  He  has  under  his  orders  a  priest,  a  head  of 
police  and  other  administrative  affairs,  a  collector  of  taxes,  who  also 
acts  as  treasurer  and  receiver  of  unclaimed  property,  a  medical  man, 
and  a  registrar.  The  Chief  fills  the  functions  of  president  of  the 
criminal  court,  of  commerce,  and  of  the  magistracy  and  police. 
There  is  also  a  European  civilian  in  charge  of  the  registration  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  The  area  of  the  territory  is  about 
1429  hectares.  The  population  is  estimated  at  5460,  divided  as 
follows:  —  Yandon  proper,   4221;   Kanakalapetta,   441;    Nettakiiru, 
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133;  Kursammapetta,  527;  Adavipilem,  138.  Yanion  contains  29 
terraced  houses,  108  tiled  houses,  90  thatched  houses,  and  some  hun- 
dreds of  huts.  In  November  1839,  a  terrible  hurricane,  accompanied 
by  an  inundation  of  the  sea,  laid  the  town  waste,  and  destroyed  all 
the  official  records.  There  are  3  schools  in  Yandon — a  girls*  school, 
superintended  by  four  nuns  of  Saint  Joseph  of  Lyons,  paid  by  the 
State;  a  school  for  high-caste  girls,  under  the  same  superintendence; 
and  a  free  school  for  boys  for  instruction  in  Telugu  and  French.  The 
police  consists  of  a  Commissioner,  a  koiwdl^  a  head  peon,  and  18 
constables.  There  is  a  jail  and  a  dispensary.  The  latter  is  supplied 
every  six  months  from  PondicherrL  It  is  under  the  care  of  the 
medical  officer,  and  supplies  the  wants  of  the  people  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  The  medicines  are  given  gratis  to  all  who  may  require 
them.  The  average  number  of  criminal  cases  a  year  is  16,  and  of  civil 
trials,  60.  The  revenue  for  the  last  nine  years  has  averaged  jQ^SS^- 
The  principal  item  is  the  import  duty,  which  amounts  to  about  jQ^TS^ 
a  year.* 

Tandabu  {Yendaboo). — Tovm  in  Independent  Burma;  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Irawadi  (Irrawaddy)  river.  Lat  21**  38'  n.,  long. 
95**  4'  E.,  about  40  miles  west  of  Mandalay.  Yandabu  is  of  historical 
importance,  as  the  place  where  the  Treaty  of  Peace  which  concluded 
•the  first  Burmese  war  was  signed  on  the  26th  February  1826.  By  this 
treaty  the  Burmese  King  ceded  to  the  British  the  conquered  Province 
of  Tenasserim,  and  also  renounced  all  claims  upon  Assam  and  the 
adjoining  States  of  Cdchdr,  Jdintia,  and  Manipur.  Assam  passed  under 
British  rule  as  the  result  of  the  war ;  Cdchdr  was  acquired  by  lapse 
in  1830,  on  the  death  of  the  Rdji  without  heirs ;  the  Jdintia  territories 
were  annexed  in  1835,  and  the  Rdjd  deposed  for  complicity  in  the 
human  sacrifice  of  British  subjects.  Manipur  State  still  retains  its 
independence. 

TandtilL — ^Township,  British  Burma. 

Tan-dtin  ( Yan-doon), — Town  in  Thiin-khwa  District,  British  Burma. 
— Ste  Gnyoung-dun. 

Y&waL — Town  in  Khindesh  District,  Bombay;  situated  12  miles 
west  of  Sanda,  in  lat.  21*  10'  45"  n.,  and  long.  75"  45'  e.  Pop.  (1872), 
8886.  Ydwal  formerly  belonged  to  Sindhia,  who  gave  it  in  grant  to  the 
Nimbalkar,  one  of  his  officers;,  about  the  year  1788.  By  an  agreement 
in  182 1  with  the  son  of  the  grantee,  the  British  Government  obtained 
possession  of  the  town.  In  1837,  Ydwal  was  restored  to  Sindhia,  and 
was  retaken  by  the  British  Government  in  1843.  ^^^  Nimbalkars 
provided  the  town,  when  it  was  in  their  possession,  with  a  fort,  which 
is  still  in  good  repair.  Ydwal  was  once  famous  for  its  manu£Eu:ture  of 
coarse  native  paper,  and  for  its  indigo.  Paper  is  still  manufactured 
here,  though  to  a  small  extent;   and  there   are   remains  of  indigo 
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vats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.    Salt  pans  can  also  be  seen 
about  3  miles  outside  Ydwal.    Sub-judge's  court  and  post  office. 

Ye. — Tract  of  country,  British  Burma. 

Yedatdr. — Tdluk  in  the  north  of  Mysore  District,  Mysore  State. 
Area,  168  square  miles,  of  which  78  are  cultivated;  pop.  (1871), 
^5>523)  of  whom  62,836  were  Hindus,  2317  Muhammadans,  269 
Jains,  and  loi  Christians;  land  revenue  (1874-75),  exclusive  of  water 
rates,  ^^8922,  or  3s.  8d.  per  cultivated  acre.  Rice-growing  tract, 
watered  by  channels  drawn  from  the  Kdveri  (Cauvery).  Areca-nut  of 
a  fine  quality  is  also  produced. 

Yedattir  (literally,  ^  kfi  bend  in  the  river  ^\ — Municipal  village  in 
Mysore  District,  Mysore  ;  situated  in  lat  12°  28'  20"  n.,  and  long.  75' 
25'  20*  E.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kdveri  (Cauvery)  river,  24  miles 
north-west  of  Mysore  city.  Pop.  (1871),  1949,  of  whom  1593  were 
Hindus,  344  Muhammadans,  i  Jain,  and  1 1  Christians ;  municipal 
revenue  (1874-75),  ^£33  ;  rate  of  taxation,  4d.  per  head.  Weekly  fair 
held  on  Fridays.  Here  is  a  conspicuous  temple  of  Arkeswara,  endowed 
by  the  late  Mahdrdjd,  with  bathing  ghdts  leading  down  to  the  river, 
and  an  agrahdra  around. 

Yedehalli — ^Village  in  Kiddr  District,  Mysore  State;  situated  in 
lat*  14*  39'  50"  N.,  and  long.  75'  57'  20"  e.,  30  miles  north-west  of  Chik- 
magaldr.  Pop.  (1871),  1518.  Headquarters  of  the  Lakvalli  idltik.  In 
the  1 6th  century,  the  fort  was  held  by  the  Tarikere  chiefs,  from  whom 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  pdiegdr  of  Ikkeri.  It  is  now  the 
residence  of  several  wealthy  merchants,  being  an  entrepot  of  through 
traffic  between  the  east  and  west  of  the  country. 

Yedexi41k2i4d. — Tdluk  or  Subdivision  in  the  territory  of  Coorg. 
Area,  313  square  miles ;  number  of  villages,  52 ;  number  of  houses, 
4156  ;  pop.  (1871),  31,104,  of  whom  only  5177  are  native  Coorgs.  The 
administrative  headquarters  are  at  Vira-rajendra-pet.  Yedendlknid 
occupies  the  south  centre  of  Coorg,  running  across  the  territory  from 
east  to  west.  It  is  covered  with  lofty  mountains  and  dense  forests. 
The  products  are  rice,  cardamoms,  sandal-wood,  teak,  and  coffee. 

Yediytir. — ^Village  in  Tdmkdr  District,  Mysore  State.  Lat  12'  59' 
N.,  long.  76"  55'  E. ;  pop.  (187 1),  507.  A  religious  festival,  held  in  the 
month  of  Chaitra  and  lasting  for  five  days,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Siddhesvaranayli/rtff,  is  annually  attended  by  10,000  people. 

Yelagiri — Hill  tract  in  Salem  District,  Madras,  lying  between 
12*  31'  20''  and  12°  37'  49*  N.  lat,  and  between  78°  39'  20''  and 
78*  45'  30"  E-  long. ;  average  height  above  sea  level,  3500  feet ;  highest 
point,  4437  feet  There  are  7  mcUaiydli  villages,  with  a  population 
(1871)  of  1204,  cultivating  wheat  and  millet  But  little  timber  is 
now  left  on  the  slopes.  Fever  is  not  so  prevalent  here  as  on  the  other 
hills  of  Salem. 
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Yelahanka.  —  Municipal  village  in  Bangalore  District,  Mysore 
State;  situated  in  lat.  13'  6'  10"  n.,  and  long.  77'  38'  e.,  10  miles 
north  of  Bangalore  city.  Pop.  (1871),  2521.  Historically  interesting  as 
the.  first  possession  of  Jdya  Gauda,  the  progenitor  of  the  Kempe  Gauda 
line  of  chiefs,  who  founded  Bangalore,  and  subsequently  became 
identified  with  the  annals  of  Magadi  and  Savandrug.  A  car  festival, 
held  for  ten  days  in  honour  of  Venugopala  in  the  month  of  Chaitra,  is 
annually  attended  by  2000  persons.  Until  187 1,  headquarters  of  a 
tdluk  of  the  same  name,  now  incorporated  with  Bangalore  tdluk, 

Telandtir. — Tdluk  in  the  south-east  of  Mysore  District,  Mysore  State, 
forming  the  jdgir  granted  to  the  Diwin  Pdmaiya  by  the  British  in 
1807,  and  now  held  by  his  great-grandson.  Area,  73^  square  miles ; 
pop.  (187 1),  27,459,  of  whom  26,770  were  Hindus,  686  Muhammadans, 
2  Jains,  and  i  Christian.  Said  to  have  been  selected  by  Piimaiya  on 
account  of  its  unfailing  supply  of  water ;  and  because,  while  not  far 
from  the  capital,  it  was  out  of  the  way  of  officials  and  travellers.  On 
the  east,  it  is  bordered  by  the  Biligiri-rangan  Hills.  The  rest  is  watered 
by  the  Honnu-hole  or  Suvarnati  river,  crossed  by  an  anicut  or  dam  at 
Ganganiir,  from  which  6  channels  are  drawn  off,  feeding  17  large  and 
1 1  small  tanks.  About  one-half  of  the  cultivated  land  is  occupied  by 
*  wet '  crops,  of  which  two  are  in  some  places  raised  in  the  year.  Much 
sugar-cane  and  mulberry  are  grown,  but  the  cultivation  of  the  latter 
plant  has  greatly  decreased  in  recent  years  owing  to  disease  among  the 
silk-worms. 

Telandtir. — Town  in  Mysore  District,  Mysore;  situated  in  lat  12"* 
4'  N.,  and  long.  77°  5'  e.,  on  the  Honnu-hole  river.  Headquarters 
of  the  Jdgir  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  (187 1),  3130.  The  seat  of  a 
wealthy  principality  in  the  time  of  the  Vijayanagar  sovereigns.  A 
temple  of  Gauresvdra  has  an  inscription  dated  1568.  Yelandiir  is  now 
a  thriving  place,  and  contains  a  handsomely  built  house  of  thejd,i^^rddr, 

Yellamala  ( Yermmala^  '  Red  Hills ').  —  Range  of  mountains  in 
Karniil  and  Cuddapah  Districts,  Madras,  lying  between  14*"  31'  and 
14''  57'  40"  N.  lat,  and  between  78*  10'  and  78"  32'  30"  e.  long. 
The  range  runs  north-west  across  the  Jammalamadugu  tdluk  in 
Cuddapah,  and  thence  north  through  Kamdl  nearly  to  the  Domal 
valley;  its  length  is  from  60  to  70  miles;  greatest  width,  about 
20  miles;  average  height,  1600  feet  above  sea  level.  The  following 
account  of  the  hills  is  given  in  Mr.  Cribble's  Cuddapah  District  Manual : 
— '  Near  Proddatdr,  a  line  of  hills  commences,  and  runs  parallel  to  the 
hills  which  form  the  Pulivendla  boundary.  The  boundary  hills  are  the 
Yerramalas,  and  the  parallel  line  of  hills  just  mentioned  are  also 
included  under  the  same  name,  although  separated  from  them  by  abroad 
valley.  This  latter  line  of  hills  has  no  distinctive  name  of  its  own ; 
and  I  propose  to  call  them  the  Gandikota  Hills,  from  the  hill  fort 
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which  commands  the  narrow  pass  through  which  the  Pennar  (Ponniyar) 
finds  passage,  and  which  forms  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  this 
portion  of  the  range.  These  hills  are  not  lofty,  but  are  in  some  parts 
covered  with  thick  jungle.  They  are  inhabited  by  Cheuchwars  or 
Korachuvandlu.  Where  the  hills  are  more  thickly  wooded  and  are 
thrown  together  in  wild  confused  masses,  the  scenery  is  grand ;  especially 
so  at  that  portion  of  the  Yerramala  Hills  where  the  Pennap  rushes 
through  a  narrow  gorge  and  emerges  at  the  old  fort  of  Gandikota.' 
The  Madras  Railway  crosses  this  range.-^5(^  alsoGi^iMKOT. 

YelUpur.— Chief  town  of  the  YeMpur  Subdivision  of  North  Kinara 
District,  Bombay.  Lat  14°  58'  n.,  long.  7*4'*  45'  e.  ;  pop.  (1872); 
1 53 1.  Yelldpuris  a  municipal  town,  with  an>  income  of  ^£45.  Dis- 
pensary and  post  office. 

Telusavir^ — Tdluk  or  Subdivision  in  the  territory  of  Coorgi 
Area,  115  square  miles;  number  of  villages,  160;  number  of  houses, 
3373  \  pop-  (1871)1  18,829,  of  whom  only  20  are  native  Coorgs. 
Yelusaviri  occupies  the  extreme  north-east  comer  of  Coorg,  and  ia 
population  and  products  resembles  the  adjoining  State  of  Mysore^ 
from  which  it  was  conquered  by  Rijib>  Dodda  Virappa  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  century.  The  minor  fiscal  divisions  are  called  hbblis^  as  in 
Mysore,  and  not  ndds^  as  in  the  rest  of  Coorg.  The  inhabitants  live  in 
villages,  and  not  scattered  through  the  country  in  separate  homesteads. 

Yemmiganiir  {Emmigamir), — Town  iii'  Bellary  District,  Madras. 
Lat.  15'  46'  N.,  long.  77'  31'  20"  E.;  pop.  (1871),  7349,  inhabiting 
1309  houses.  The  town  is  well  built  and  clean,  and  is  the  station  of  a 
sub-magistrate ;  it  was  once  noted  for  its  weaving. 

Tentir. — ^Town  in  South  Kdnara  District,  Madras.  Lat.  113*  i'  30* 
N.,  long.  75*  11'  5"  E. ;  pop.  (187 1),  442,  inhabiting  88  houses.  An  old 
Jain  town,  containing  a  large  monolithic  statue,  3&  feet  high,  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  Jain  statues  at  Srivana  Belgola  (in  Mysore)  and 
Kirkala  (in  South  Kinara). 

Yeola. — Chief  town  of  the  Yeola  Subdivision  of  Ndsik  District, 
Bombay;  situated  in  lat.  20°  4'  10"  N.,  and  long.  74°  30'  30"  e.,  44 
miles  east  of  Nisik  town,  13  miles  south  of  Manwdr  statioD(i6i  miles 
from  Bombay)  on  the  north-east  line  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Railway,  and  nearly  12  miles  from  the  frontier,  on  its  south-^ast,  of  the 
Nizim's  Dominions.  A  municipal  town,  with  a«  population  (1872)  of 
17,461  persons,  and  a  municipal  revenue  of  ;^90o.  Sub-judge's  court, 
post  office,  and  dispensary.  Yeola  owes  its  importance  to  its  flourishing 
trade  in  the  silk  and  cotton  goods  woven-  here,  and  also  to  its  gold- 
twist  manufacture.  Large  quantities  of  raw  silk  enter  the  town  yearly, 
and  ^£450  worth  of  gold  and  silver  are  calculated  to  be  worked  up 
every  month.  The  hands  employed  on  these  manufactures  number 
about  3500.    The  exports  in  1875  were  valued  at  ;£i 50,000.    At  the 
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time  of  its  foundation,  Yeola  was  under  the  Emperor  of  Delhi ;  sub- 
sequently it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Rijis  of  Sitira,  and  then 
into  those  of  the  Peshwds.  Midhu  Kio  Peshwd  finally  gave  it  with 
numerous  other  villages  in  grant  to  Vithal,  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
chief  of  Vinchur.  He  still  enjoys  the  revenue  derived  from  the  land? 
attached  to  the  town  of  Yeola,  but  has  no  authority  within  the  town. 
Yeola  is  surrounded  by  a  dilapidated  mud  wall 

Terk&d  {Erkdd^  Yercaud). — Hill  town  in  Salem  District,  Madras. 
Lat.  ii'  51'  38"  N.,  long.  78**  13'  5"  E.  The  principal  and  oldest  station 
in  the  Shevaroy  Hills,  4828  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  headquarters 
of  the  sub-magistrate  and  other  civil  officers.  Pop.  (1871),  2867. 
There  are  about  60  or  70  European  and  Eurasian  residents,  but 
in  the  hot  weather  this  number  is  greatly  increased  by  visitors 
from  Madras  and  Salem.  There  are  good  hotels,  2  churches,  a  dis- 
pensary, and  other  conveniences  for  visitors.  The  European  houses  are 
surrounded  by  flourishing  coffee-gardens.  The  distance  from  Salem 
is  14  miles,  and  from  Shevaroy  Hills  railway  station,  12  miles.  This 
railway  station  is  3  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  hiUs.  The  climate  is  mild 
and  pleasant,  the  temperature  averaging  about  14*  F.  less  than  on  the 
plains.  At  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  fever  of  a  mild  type  prevails. 
The  scenery  about  Yerkdd,  and  the  views  of  the  plains  and  the  neigh- 
bouring ranges,  are  of  great  variety  and  beauty. 

Terramalft.  —  Range  of  mountains  in  Kamdl  and  Cuddapah 
Districts,  Madras. — See  Yellamala. 

Toma  or  Roma  Hills. — ^Two  ranges  of  mountains  in  Burma.  The 
first  and  most  important,  known  as  the  Arakan  Yomas,  is  a  prolonga- 
tion from  the  great  congeries  of  mountains  of  South-eastern  Assam. 
Starting  from  the  Blue  Mountain,  in  lat.  22*  37'  n.,  and  long.  93**  10'  e., 
this  range  runs  southwards  for  a  distance  of  over  700  miles,  dividing 
Arakan  from  Independent  Burma  in  the  north,  and  from  the  British 
Province  of  Pegu  in  the  south.  The  chain,  though  of  considerable 
height  in  the  north  (Blue  Mountain,  7100  feet),  gradually  diminishes 
in  altitude  and  breadth,  till  it  sinks  into  the  sea  at  Cape  Negrais,  the 
last  bluff  being  crowned  by  the  Hmaw-dan  pagoda.  Several  passes 
cross  the  range,  the  chief  being  the  An  or  Aeng  Pass  into  the  Irawadi 
valley.  The  Pegu  Yoma  range  separates  the  valleys  of  the  Tsit-toung 
(Sittoung)  and  SaJwin.  It  starts  from  Tek-me-then  in  Independent 
Burma,  and  stretches  southwards  to  near  the  head  of  the  Irawadi 
delta,  where  it  branches  out  into  several  low  terminal  hills,  the  extremity 
of  one  being  crowned  by  the  holy  building  of  Buddhism,  the  famous 
Shwe-Dagon  pagoda. 

Tnsafs^ — TahsU  of  Peshiwar  District,  Punjab ;  comprising  a  low 
land,  backed  up  by  mountains,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Kibul  river. 
Consists  of  a  fine  alluvial  deposit,  covered  in  large  part  with  luxuriant 
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verdure.  Mounds  lie  scattered  over  the  whole  tract,  evidently  the 
sites  of  ancient  villages,  still  abounding  in  fragments  of  pottery  and 
bricks.  Yusafzdi  Afghins  form  the  mass  of  the  population,  and 
give  their  name  to  the  tah^l.  The  administrative  headquarters  are 
at  HoTi  Mardak.  Area,  872  square  miles;  pop.  (1868),  152,392 
persons ;  number  of  villages,  192  ;  persons  per  square  mile,  174. 


Za-dl — ^Revenue  circle  in  Tavoy  District,  Tenasserim  Division, 
British  Burma.     Pop.  (1877),  2239;  gross  revenue,  ^232. 

Za-di-byeng. — Revenue  circle  in  Sandoway  District,  Arakan,  British 
Burma.  Area,  9  square  miles.  Chief  product,  rice.  Pop.  (1877), 
2375 ;  gross  revenue,  ;^369. 

ZaffarwAL  —  North-eastern  tahsil  of  Sfalkot  (Sealkote)  District, 
Punjab ;  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a  fertile  submontane  belt, 
watered  by  percolation  from  the  hill  streams.  A  dry  and  treeless  ridge, 
however,  occupies  one  portion  ot  the  tahsil.  Area,  307  square  miles ; 
pop.  (1868),  180,225  persons;  number  of  villages,  278. 

ZafTarwiL — Municipal  town  in  Sfalkot  District,  Punjab,  and  head- 
quarters of  the  tahsil  of  the  same  name ;  situated  in  lat.  32^  22'  n.,  and 
long.  14^  54'  E.,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Degh,  27  miles  south- 
east of  Sfalkot  town,  on  the  road  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  below  Dalhousie. 
Pop.  (1868),  5641,  consisting  of  2689  Hindus,  2189  Muhammadans, 
35  Sfkhs,  37  Christians,  and  691  'others.'  Founded,  according  to 
tradition,  by  one  Jafar  Khdn,  a  Bajwa  Jdt,  to  whom  it  owes  its  name, 
about  four  centuries  ago.  Narrow  and  tortuous  streets,  paved  with 
brick.  Meagre  trade  in  local  produce.  Temple,  rest-house  for 
travellers,  tahsil^  thdnd,  dispensary,  post  office.  Municipal  revenue  in 
1S75-76}  jQ^Z^y  or  I  if  d.  per  head  of  population  (4975)  within  municipal 
limits. 

Z&idpur. — ^Town  in  Bira  Binki  District,  Oudh ;  situated  in  lat  26* 
49'  45"  N.,  long.  81°  22'  20"  E.  Founded  about  400  years  ago  by 
Sayyad  Zaid.  Large  manufacture  of  country  cloth.  Pop.  (1869), 
10,680,  namely,  6375  Musalmins  and  4305  Hindus. 

Zaing-ga-naing. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Pegu  township  of  Rangoon 
District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  Rice  is  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  villages,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Pegu  river; 
elsewhere  the  country  is  hilly  and  covered  with  forests  of  bamboo, 
pyeng'ffta,  pyeng-gado^  etc  Tigers,  deer,  hog,  and  occasionally  wild 
elephants,  are  met  with.     Pop.  (1877),  8903  ;  gross  revenue,  ;^3537. 

Za-lwoiL — Township  of  Henzada  District,  Pegu  Division,  British 
Burma.  Divided  into  two  very  unequal  portions  by  the  river  Irawadi. 
Headquarters  at  Za-lwon  town. 
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Za-lwon.  —  Revenue  circle  in  the  township  of  the  same  name, 
Henzada  District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  Consists  of  a  large 
plain,  entirely  under  rice.     Pop.  (1878),  4790 ;  gross  revenue,  ^738. 

Za-IWOXL — ^Town  in  the  above  township  of  Henzada  District,  Pegu 
Division,  British  Burma;  situated  in  lat  17*"  27'  n.,  and  long.  95' 
37'  55"  E.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irawadl  Contains  the  usual  civil 
buildings.  The  river  is  rapidly  encroaching  on  the  town,  and  in 
1879  ^^^  ^dzdr  was  pulled  down  in  order  to  save  the  materials.  Close 
to  the  town  is  a  sacred  image  that  was  carried  off  by  the  British  during 
or  after  the  second  Burmese  war,  but  was  subsequently  returned.  Pop. 
(1879),  4637. 

Za-lwoiL — Revenue  circle  in  Tavoy  District,  Tenasserim  Division, 
British  Burma.  Area,  40  square  miles;  pop.  (1877-78),  1345;  gross 
revenue,  ;£3iS. 

itftinftyiifth, — Southern  fahH/  of  Ghdzfpur  District,  North-Western 
Provinces ;  comprising  the  whole  portion  of  the  District  lying  south 
of  the  Ganges,  and  consisting  of  a  lowland  strip  along  the  river 
bank,  with  an  alluvial  upland  behind.  Area,  369  square  miles, 
of  which  298  are  cultivated;  pop.  (1872),  202,405;  land  revenue, 
;;^23,902;  total  Government  revenue,  ^£26,360;  rental  paid  by  culti- 
vators, ^£51,104. 

TftiriftTtiftli — ^Town  in  Ghizipur  District,  North- Western  Provinces, 
and  headquarters  of  the  fa^sU  of  the  same  name;  lies  in  lat.  25*^  22' 
25"  N.,  and  long.  83**  34'  35''  e.,  in  the  portion  of  the  District  south 
of  the  Ganges.  Station  on  the  East  Indian  Railway,  and  telegraph 
office. 

Za-mie. — River  in  Amherst  District,  Tenasserim  Division,  British 
Burma.  Rises  in  the  main  range  of  the  Yomas,  near  the  Pass  of  the 
Three  Pagodas,  in  lat.  15'  18'  n.,  and  long.  98*  25'  29"  e.,  and  flows  for 
about  80  miles  in  a  general  north-rnorth-west  direction,  till  it  joins  the 
Wengraw.  The  united  stream,  under  the  name  of  the  Atfaran,  falls 
into  the  Salwin  at  Maulmain. 

Zamkha.— Petty  State  in  Rewa  Kdntha,  Bombay. — See  Zumkha. 

Za-tha-byeng. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Gyaing  Than-lweng  township 
of  Amherst  District,  Tenasserim  Division,  British  Burma.  Pop.  (1878), 
3042 ;  gross  revenue,  j;^434- 

Za-tha-byeng. — Village  in  the  above  revenue  circle,  and  head- 
quarters of  the  Gyaing  Than-lweng  township.  Contains  a  court-house 
and  police  station.     Pop.  (1878),  2160. 

Za-yat-hla. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Pan-ta-naw  township  of  Thiin- 
khwa  District,  Tenasserim  Division,  British  Burma.  Consists  of  a  large 
plain,  covered  for  the  most  part  with  tree  and  grass  jungle.  Pop. 
(1877),  6384;  land  revenue,  ;^226,  and  capitation  tax,  jC^62. 

Ze-ma-thway. — Revenue  circle  intheTha-htiin  township  of  Amherst 
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District,  Tenasserim  Division,  British  Burma.     Pop.  (1877-78),  2806; 
land  revenue,  ^400. 

Ze-ya-wa-dl  —  Township  in  Toung-ngtl  District,  Tenasserim 
Division,    British    Burma.      Pop.    (1877),    22,835;    gross    revenue, 

Ze-ya-wa-dt — Revenue  circle  in  the  above  township,  Toung-ngd 
District,  British  Burma.     Pop.  (1877),  9^71  \  gross  revenue,  ^£1463. 

•  Zhe-pa-thway. — Revenue  circle  in  the  An-g5ri  township  of  Rangoon 
District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  Pop.  (1878),  4448;  gross 
revenue,  j£2jii, 

Zf-beng-hla. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Poung-day  township  of  Prome 
District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  Pop.  (1877),  3686;  land 
revenue,  £247,  and  capitation  tax,  ^£351. 

Zlri. — Ta^U  oi  YirozpxxT  District,  Punjab;  consisting  throughout 
of  a  dreary  flat,  undiversified  by  hill  or  valley.  Area,  494  square 
miles;  pop.  (1868),  139,693;  number  of  villages,  385;  persons  per 
square  mile,  283. 

Zfri. — Town  in  Firozpur  District,  Punjab,  and  headquarters  of  the 
fahsil  of  the  same  name.  Lat  30°  58'  n.,  long.  75**  2'  25"  e.;  pop. 
(1868),  3010.  Small  but  well-built  town.  Little  trade.  Tahsil,  Govern- 
ment distillery,  police  station.  Municipal  revenue  in  1875-769  ;^i  10, 
or  7|d.  per  head  of  population  (3471)  within  municipal  limits. 

Zi-]ra. — Revenue  circle  in  the  Mro-houng  township  of  Akyab  District 
Arakan  Division,  British  Burma.     Pop.  (1877-78),  1986 ;  gross  revenue, 

£^A9' 

Zninkhi. — One  of  the  petty  States  in  Rewa  Kintha,   Bombay. 

Area,  J  square  mile.    The  revenue  was  estimated  in  1875  ^^  jQ^^^'y 

and  tribute  is  paid  of  jQ$  to  the  Gdekwdr  of  Baroda.    The  chief  is 

named  Baria  Bichar  Sinh. 

Ztit-thtLtb — Revenue  circle  in  the  Tsit-toung  Subdivision  of  Shwe- 

gyeng  District,  Tenasserim  Division,  British  Burma.     Area,  no  square 

miles;  pop.  (1877-78),  4573;   land  revenue,  ;^ii88,  and  capitation 

tax,  £^0%. 
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NOTE. 

Subjects  of  gerural  importance^  such  as  *  Administration,*  *  Agricuiturt,*  ^Com- 
merce,* *  Manufactures^  ^  Rice*  etc,  are  treated  of  under  each  of  the  240  Districts 
of  India,  It  would  unduly  swell  this  Index  to  cite  under  suck  headings  all  the  240 
separate  notices  which  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  thus  contains.  Only  the  more  important, 
therefore,  are  cited  in  the  Index,  and  the  reader  is  referred  for  the  remainder  to  the 
proper  section  in  each  Provincial  and  District  article. 
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Abar  or  Abor  Hills ^  tract  of  Country,  i.  I. 

Abbott y  Lieut,,  in  Hazdra,  iv.  25,  26. 

Abbottdbdd,  tahsil,  i.  i. 

Abbottdbddj  town,  i.  1,  2. 

y^^M,  town,  L  2. 

^^1//  Ga/f  I  Mid^  Charities  of,  in  Dacca, 
iii.  6,  10,  13. 

Abhirdman,  town,  L  2. 

AbH^  town,  i.  2. 

Ablagundi,  mountain  pa^  i.  2. 

^A7r  /TiV/r,  Assam.     See  Abar. 

Aboriginal  or  tum-^Aryan  Population  of 
India  —  article    '  India.  ^    The    non- 
Aryans  or  Aborigines,  iv.  1 72-192.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  of  India,  from  the 
stone  age  to  the  Aryan  period,  1 72, 173; 
the  aborigines  described  by  the  Aryans 
as  'black-skinned,'  *  flat-nosed,'  •  raw- 
eaters,'  'demons,'  etc.>  173 ;  the  more 
civilised  non- Aryan  races  and  their 
power  in  ancient  Indiii,  174 ;  the  non- 
Aryans  at  the  present  day,  174 ;  the 
Andaman  islanders,   174,  175 ;   Ana- 
malai    hillmen,    175;      Nairs,     175; 
Gonds,  175  ;  the  Maris  of  the  Central 
Provinces,   175 ;    the  Juangs,  or  leaf- 
wearing  tribes  of  Onssa,    175,    176; 
Himalayan  tribes,   176;   the  Akas  of 
Assam,  176;   the   Sant&ls,    177-180; 
their    system    of   village    and    tribal 
government,    177 ;    their    ceremonies 
and  religion,  177,  178;   the   Santals 
under  British  rule,  and  the  rising  of 
1S55*    I79i    iSo;   the   Kandhs,    i8o- 
183;    their   system    of    government, 
M*ars,      blood  -  revenge,     agriculture, 
marriages  bv  'capture,'  serfe,  human 
sacrifices,  180-182 ;  the  Kandhs  under 
British    rule,    their   prosperity,    183 ; 
origin  of  the  non-A^n  tribes,  their 
traditions,   183 ;  the  three  non-Aryan 
stocks— (i)    the    Tibeto-Burman,    (2) 
Dravidian,     (3)    Kolarian,    183-187 ; 
list  of  non- Aryan  languages,  187-189  ; 
distribution  of  aborigines,  and  statistics 
of   the   principal    tribes,    189,    190;   I 


crushed  tribes  (f.^.  the  Bhars,  Gaulis, 
AhamS)  Gonds^  Chandals,  and  Bun- 
delas),  190;  Gipsy  and  predatory 
dans,  190 ;  character  of  the  non- Aryan 
tribes,  190,  191 ;  their  fidelity  and 
trustworthiness  as  soldiers,  191,  192  ; 
reclamation  of  wild  tribes  by  good 
government,  192. 

Local  notices  of  Aboriginal  tribes. — 
In  Ahmednagar,  i.  77>  78 ;  in  Ajmere- 
Mhairwdra,  i.  97;  in  the  Aka  Hills, 
L    106 ;  Amr&oti,  i.  174 ;  in  the  Ana- 
malai   Hills,  i.    191 ;    of  the  Anda- 
mans,   L    196,   197 ;    Angdl,  L    200 ; 
Assam,     L    246,    247;    Athgarh,    i. 
258;    Athmallik,   i.    259;    Bil^hat, 
i.  319;  Balasor,  i.  328;  B&mangiiiti, 
i.  354  $  Bdmra,  i.  356 ;  Binki,  i.  385 ; 
Binkurd,    i.    389 ;    Bastar,    i.    490 ; 
Bengal,  ii.  18,  19,  22-24 ;  Betdl,  ii.  45  ; 
Bhandira,    ii.    69;    Bogra,    ii.    166; 
Bombay,  ii.  187,  188  ;  Clchdr,  ii.  311 ; 
Central  Provinces,  ii.  354,  357-359; 
Champ&ran,  ii.  378 ;  Chanda,  ii.  308 ; 
Chang  Bhsddir,  ii.  399;  Chhindwdra, 
iL  424 ;  Cuttack,  ii.  534 ;  Damoh,  iii. 
28;   Dang  States,  iii.  32,  33;   D4r- 
jfling>     iii.    43 ;    Darrang,    iii.    52  ; 
Eastern  Dwars^  iii.  192,  193 ;  Farid- 
pur,  iiL  243  ,*  Gangpur,  iii.  302 ;  Gan- 
}ims  iii.  306 ;  Gdro  Hills,  iii.  326-329  ; 
Gavd,   iii.   342 ;   Hazdribigh,  iv.  34 ; 
Indore,  iv.   646 ;  South  Kinara,   v. 
198;  Kandh-mils,  v.  212;  Khindesh, 
V.    352,    353;   KordL,  v.  439;   Lak- 
himpur,    vi.    29 ;    Ldtitpur,    vi.    42 ; 
Lohdrdagd,    vi     64;     Madras,     vi. 
128;    Madura,  vi.    178,    179;    Man- 
bhum,  vi.  280,  281  ;  Mandla,  vi.  299  ; 
Mursbiddb^,  vi.  461 ;  Mysore  State, 
vi.  513  ;  Nallamalai  Hills,  vii.  42, 43  ; 
Nellore,  vii.  95,  96 ;  Nep&l,  vii.  106, 
107 ;  Nimir,  vii.  144 ;  Nowgong,  vii. 
182,  183 ;  Orissa  Tributary  States,  vii« 
206-208 ;    Pdnch    Mahdls,    vii.    279 ; 
Ranjgpur,   viii.    19,    20 ;    Santil   Par- 
gan£,  viii.  179,  180;  Singbhiim,  viii. 
378 ;  Sylhet,  viii.  497 ;  Tipperah,  ix. 
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80 ;  Udiipur,  ix.  165  ;  Upper  God- 
ivari,  ix.  206 ;  Viragapalam,  ix.  247, 
248 ;  Wdn,  ix.  280,  281. 

Absentee  or  foreign  landholders.  See 
Foreign  and  absentee  landholders. 

Abuj  hiU  and  Jain  temples,  i.  2-7  ;  physi- 
cal aspects,  3 ;  history,  3 ;  temples, 
3-7,  viii.  394. 

Abwdbs  or  custonuury  cesses,  ii.  167  ;  vL 

471. 
Achcda  Basanta^  mountain  peak,  i.  7. 

Achandevilanian,  town,  L  7. 

AcAan/Of  town,  i.  7. 

Achenkoil,  river  in  Southern  India,  i.  7. 

AcAenkoilf  village,  mountain  pass,  and 
shrine,  i.  8. 

Achintpnmi^  hills,  Punjab.  See  Chint- 
pumi. 

^chipur^  villageand  signallingstation,  L  8. 

Achre^  seaport  town,  u  8. 

Acquisition  by  the  British^  of  various 
Districts.     See  History. 

Adalpur^  town,  i.  8. 

Adam-jo-  Tando^  town,  i.  8L 

Adampur^  village,  i.  8. 

Adam  s  Bridge^  ^^^^  ^^  rocks,  i.  8. 

Addankif  town,  i.  0. 

Adegdcn^  taminddri  or  estate,  i.  9. 

Aden,  peninsula  and  town,  i.  9-17 ; 
physical  aspects,  9 ;  history,  10-12 ; 
trade,  13 ;  climate,  13,  14 ;  water 
supply,  14-17. 

Adevt  AvulaftUli,  mountain,  i.  I7. 

Adina  Masjid,  mosque,  i.  17. 

Adjaif  river  of  Ben^^l,  i.  17,  18. 

AdjuntOj  cave.     Siu  Ajanta. 

Administration  of  India  {British)^  article 
'India,'  voL  iv.,  431-473.  Control 
of  India  in  England,  under  the  Com- 
pany  and   under    the    Crown,    431, 

432  ;  the  Secretary  of  State's  Coun- 
cil in  England,  432 ;  Administra- 
tion  in  India,  the  'Viceroy  and 
Governor  •  General  -  in  -  Council,'  432 ; 
Executive  Council,  432 ;  Legislative 
Council,  433 ;  High  Courts  of  Justice, 

433  \  the  law  of  British  India,  433, 
434 ;  Provincial  Administration  — 
Madras,  Bombay,  Bengal,  434 ;  minor 
Provinces,  434,  435 ;  the  '  Regula- 
tions,' 435;  *Non- Regulation'  terri- 
tory, 435;  the  District  or  territorial 
unit,  435 ;  the  District  officer  or 
'  Collector-Magistrate,'  his  duties,  435, 
436;  number  of  Districts  in  British 
India,  their  varying  size,  436 ;  Sub- 
Districts,  436,  437 ;  thdnds  or  police 
divisions,  437 ;  the  village  or  agri- 
cultural unit,  437  ;  the  S^retariats  of 
the  Government  of  India  apd  of  the 
various  local  Governments,  437;  the 
land  tax,  437  -  451 ;  ancient  land 
system  of  India,  438  ;  Musalm&n  land 


tax,  438,  439 ;  the  Companv's  efforts 
at  land  settlement,  the  taminddr  and 
growth  of  private  rights,  439  ;  landed 
property  in  India,  439,  440;  method 
of  land  settlement,  440,  441 ;  the  Per- 
manent Settlement  of  Bengal,  441  ; 
proprietors  created  by  law  at  a  fixed 
assessment,  441,  442 ;  oppression  of 
the  cultivators  (1799- 1859),  442;  inter- 
mediate tenure-holders  between  the 
zaminddr  and  cultivator,  442 ;  land 
reform  of  1859,  442;  further  reforms 
needed,  thelJand  Commission  of  1879, 
443  ;  its  proposals,  further  extension 
of  occupancy  rights,  and  compensation 
for  disturbance,  443;  Orissa  thirty 
years'  settlement,  443,  444 ;  Assam 
yearly  settlement,  444  ;  land  system  in 
Madras,  444-446 ;  rdyahodri  settle- 
ment, its  history,  444 ;  methods  of 
assessment,  444,44^ ;  permanent  settle- 
ment in  Madras  m  alienated  lands, 
445 ;  extension  of  tillage  in  Madras, 
446 ;  reduction  of  average  Government 
land  tax,  446 ;  land  system  of  Bombay, 
446-449 ;  the  survey  tenure  of  Bombay, 
its  rates,  447;  its  simplicity,  advan- 
tages to  the  provident  ana  disadvantages 
to  the  improvident,  447  ;  debts  of  the 
Deccan  peasant,  447, 448 ;  the  Southern 
India  Agriculturists'  Relief  Act  of  1879, 
and  its  provisions.  448,  449;  land 
system  of  the  North- Western  Provinces 
and  Punjab,  449.  450;  the  village 
system,  corporate  holdings,  449,  450 ; 
land  system  of  Ondh,  tdluJkdiri,  450 ; 
of  the  Central  Provinces,  450;  gross 
land  revenue  of  British  India,  450,451 ; 
the  salt  tax,  451,  452;  sources  of 
salt,  451 ;  working  of  the  salt  monopoly 
in  Msidras.  its  cost,  451, 452;  equaliza- 
tion of  salt  duty  in  various  Provinces, 
452 ;  process  of  manufacture  of  |urti- 
ficial  salt,  452;  excise  administra- 
tion, 453,  454;  distillery  system,  453; 
opium,  gdnjd,  ckaras,  453,  454  ;  muni- 
apal  administration,  454;  the  old 
village  system,  454 ;  present  municipal 
statistics,  454;  Indian  finance,  its 
ol»curities,  455,  456 ;  taxation,  456- 
460  ;  grross  and  net  taxation  of  British 
India,  456,  457  ;  English  and  Indian 
taxation,  456 :  Indian  taxation  under 
the  Mughals,  456-458  ;  taxation  under 
the  Mughals  and  the  British  compared, 
4581  459 ;  taxation  in  Native  States, 
460;  incidence  of  taxation  in  British 
India,  460 ;  gross  balance-sheet  of 
British  India,  460-462 ;  analysis  of 
Indian  revenues  in  1878,  462;  summary 
of  items  of  taxation,  462,  463 ;  Indian 
expenditure  in  1878,  463,  464;  army 
expenditure,  463;  public  debt,  463, 
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464 ;  loss  by  exchange,  464 ;  public 
works  expenditure,  464;  local  and 
municipal  finance,  465 ;  constitution  of 
the  Indian  army,  465 ;  the  armies  of 
the  three  Presidencies,  465,  466 ; 
police,  466  ;  jails,  466 ;  public  instruc- 
tion, 466-472 ;  education  in  Ancient 
India,  village  schools  and  Sanskrit 
tols^  467  ;  the  Company's  first  efforts 
at  education,  the  Calcutta  Madrasa 
and  other  colleges,  467 ;  mission 
schook,  468 ;  State  system  of  educa- 
tion under  the  Crown,  468;  educa- 
tional statistics  for  1878,  468,  469; 
the  Indian  Universities  and  their  con- 
stitution, 469 ;  colleges,  470,  471 ; 
boys'  upper  and  middle  class  schools, 
470 ;  increase  of  primary  schools,  470, 
471  »  gifls'  schools,  471,  472  ;  normal 
and  other  special  schools,  472;  ver- 
nacular press  of  India,  472,  473 ; 
statistics  of  native  journalism,  473 ; 
books,  473.  See  also  the  Historical 
and  Administrative  section  in  each 
Province  and  District 
Adminisiration   in  Native  Slates:    Af- 

fh^stiin,  i.  36 ;  Baluchistib,  L  353 ; 
ndependent  Burma,  iL  295,  996; 
Chutid  N^^ur  Tributary  States,  ii. 
469-^71 ;  Cochin,  ii.  483,  484 ; 
Daman,  iii.  23 ;  Dang  States,  iii,  34 ; 
Diu,  iii.  171  ;  French  Possessions, 
iiL  283 ;  Goa,  iii.  384-387  ;  Haidar- 
abdd  State,  iii.  507 ;  Hill  Tipperah, 
iV"  SS>  S^f  58  ;  Indore  State,  iv.  645- 
650 ;  Jdisalmir,  iv.  695 ;  Jodhpur,  y, 
112,  113  ;  Kashmir  and  Jamu,  v.  299 ; 
Khairpur,  v.  344 ;  Laccadives,  vi.  4 ; 
Maldives,  vL  264,  265 ;  Mandalay,  vi. 
288,  289;  Manipur,  vi,  319,  320; 
Mysore  State,  vi.  511,  512 ;  Orissa 
Tributary  States,  vii.  209 ;  Tonk,  ix. 
loi,  102 ;  Travancore,  ix.  120,  121 ; 
Udiipur,  ix.  170, 171 ;  Ulwar,  ix.  i8a 

Adonic  idluky  i.  18. 

Adonif  town,  i.  18. 

Adrampeiy  seaport  town,  i.  19,  2a 

Adur»  estate,  i.  2a 

Advances  to  cultivators  and  weavers^  in 
Ahmednagar,  i.  81,  82 ;  Bahraich,  i. 
302 ;  Bengal,  ii.  26,  32 ;  Bombay,  ii. 
193 ;  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts,  ii.  461  ; 
Dacca,  iii.  9,  12 ;  Goa,  iii.  382 ;  Hai- 
darib&d  Assigned  Districts,  iii.  524; 
native  system  in  Orchhi  State,  vii. 
193 ;  Orissa,  vii.  203. 

Aengy  river,  mountain  pass,  and  town, 
British  Burma.     See  An. 

Afghdnistdfty  L  20-42 ;  physical  aspects, 
20-25 ;  towns,  25-27 ;  minerals,  28  ; 
agriculture,  28-29  \  trade  and  manu- 
factures, 30-31 ;  tribes,  31-36 ;  ad- 
ministration, 36,  37  ;   history,  37-41  ^ 


antiquities,  41,  42.     See  also  article 
*  India,'  iv.  430,  431. 

Afghan  lurkistdn,  i.  42-45 ;  physical 
aspects,  42,  43:  population,  43,  44; 
products,  44 ;  history,  44,  45 ;  anti- 
quities, 45. 

AjghdnSy  Division  of,  in  Afgh^istin,  i. 
31-35  ;  conquest  of  Aligarh  by,  i.  131 ; 
conquest  of  Ghdzipur  by,  iii.  358  ;  in 
Hazara,  iv.  25,  26 ;  invasions  of  Jodh- 
pur, v.  109 ;  part  played  by  Kibul  in 
the  first  Afghdn  war,  v.  133 ;  account 
of  the  first  Afghdn  war,  v.  208-210 ; 
conquest  of  Kashmir,  v.  286 ;  first 
Afghdn  war,  v.  335,  336;  sack  of 
Muttra  by,  vi.  477,  478 :  part  played 
in  history — in  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces by  the,  vii.  166,  167  ;  in  Orissa, 
vii.  199;  in  Peshiwar,  vii.  358,  359: 
part  played  by  the,  in  the  history  of 
the  Punjab,  viu  419-421. 

Afialgarh,  town,  i.  45. 

Agai,  town,  i.  45. 

Agar^  petty  State,  i.  45. 

Agar^  town,  i.  45,  46. 

Agar  attar  (pcifume).  Manufacture  of, 
PathariiL,  viii.  316. 

Agarpdrd,  town,  i.  46. 

Agaftald,  village,  i.  46. 

Agartaldy  Old,  village,  i.  46. 

Agarwdlds  or  Mdnvdris,  trading  caste  of 
Upper  India*     See  MiLrwiris. 

Agdsnif  town  and  seaport,  L  46. 

Agastya-malah  mountain  peak,  i.  46,  47. 

Age,  Population  classified  according  to. 
See  Population  section  in  each  Pro- 
vince and  Pistrict. 

Agnrw^  Colomlf  Administration  of  R£i- 
pur,  vii.  487. 

Agra^  Division,  i.  46,  47. 

Agnit  District,  North- Western  Provinces, 
i.  47*53 ;  physical  aspects,  47  ;  history, 
47*49  >  population,  49,  50 ;  agricul- 
ture, 50,  51  ;  natural  calamities,  51  ; 
commerce  and  trade,  51,  52 ;  admini- 
stration, 52,  53 ;  mediod  aspects,  53. 

Agray  tahdiy  i.  53. 

Agra,  city  and  municipality,  i.  53*59 ; 
site  and  area,  53,  54 ;  history,  54-56 ; 
architecture,  56-58;  population,  58, 
59  ;  manufactures,  trade,  59  ;  munici- 
pality, 59. 

Agra,  village,  i.  59. 

Agra  Barkhera,  petty  State,  i.  59. 

Agradwip,  island,  i.  59. 

Agrahdra  Valldlar,  town,  i.  60. 

Agrarian  riots  in  Pabnd,  vii.  239,  240. 

Agricultural  castes.     See  Castes. 

Agricultural  day '  labourers.  See  Day- 
labourers. 

Agricultural  exhibitions  at  FaHdpur,  iii. 

247. 
Agriculture    and  products    ^    India, 
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article  'India/  iv.  484-535.  Agri- 
culture almost  the  sole  occupation 
of  the  Indian  people,  484;  pres- 
sure on  the  soil,  4S4 ;  various  systems 
of  agriculture,  485  ;  irrigation,  manure, 
rotation  of  crops,  soils,  485 ;  rice, 
486-488;  statistics  of  rice  cultivation 
in  diflferent  Provinces,  486;  methods 
of  cultivation  in  Madras  and  Bennl, 
486,  487;  out-turn  of  rice,  487;  nill 
cultivation  of  rice,  487;  area  under 
principMd  food  grains,  488 ;  wheat  cul- 
tivation, 488,  489;  millets,  varieties 
of,  489;  its  distribution  throughout 
India,  489, 490;  pulses,  499 ;  oil-seeds, 
490 ;  vegetables,  490^  491 ;  fruits, 
spices,  palms,  491 ;  sugar,  491,  492 ; 
cotton,  492-494 ;  impetus  to  cultivation 
by  the  American  War,  492;  cotton 
cultivation  in  Bombay,  Central  Pro- 
vinces, Berar,  Madras,  and  Bengal, 
492,  493 ;  cotton  exports,  493 ;  cotton 
cleaning,  493;  jute,  494,  495  J  Me 
area  in  Bengal-,  494;  the  plant  and 
preparation  of  the  fibre,  494 ;  the  jute 
trade,  exports,  and  future  prospects, 
494f  495  ;  indigo,  495, 496 ;  its  decline 
in  Lower  Bengal,  495  ;  its  cultivation 
in  Behar,  North- Western  Provinces, 
and  Madras,  49^,  496 ;  indigo  exports, 
496 ;  system  of  indigo  planting,  496 ; 
opium  in  Bengal,  Milwi,  and  Rij- 
putina,  496,  497 ;  total  Indian  out- 
turn, 497 ;  Bengal  S3r5tem  of  opium  cul- 
tivation and  manufacture,  497;  tobacco, 
chief  growing  tracts,  trade,  and  curing, 
498 ;  approximate  area  under  principal 
crops,  500;  coflRee,  499,  501,  502; 
area  of  cultivation,  499 ;  introduction 
into  India,  499 )  coffee  statistics,  501 ; 
sites  for  coffee'-gardens,  methods  of 
cultivating  and  preparing  the  berry  for 
the  market,  501,  502;  tea,  502-506; 
Assam  the  original  home  of  the  tea- 
plant,  502 ;  discovered  growing  indi- 
genously in  1826,  502;  experimental 
State  plantations,  502;  private  com- 
panies formed,  and  their  rapid  progress, 
502,  503 ;  extension  of  cultivation  to 
Qis^tax  and  Diurjfling,  503 ;  over- 
speculation  resulting  in  the  crisis  of 
I065,  503 ;  subsequent  history  of  the 
industry,  503 ;  statistics  of  Indian  tea 
in  different  Provinces,  503,  504; 
total  value  of  exports,  504 ;  varieties  of 
the  tea  plant,  seed,  sites,  and  soils 
suitable  for  gardens,  504,  50^;  work 
of  a  tea-garden,  505,  J06 ;  cmchona, 
506,  507 ;  its  introduction  into  India, 
506 ;  plantations  in  the  Nilgiris  and  at 
Dirjfhng,  506,  507 ;  cinchona  statistics, 
507;  silk,  507-510;  the  Company's 
silk  factories,  507,  508;   Italian  silk 


reelers  in  the  last  century,  j|o8 ;  Tipu's 
experiments  in  Mysore,  500  ;  silk  area 
of  Bengal,  508;  silk  sUtistics  (1878), 
508,  509;  mulberry  cultivation  in 
Bengal,  509;  junele  silks  {tasar)  in 
Bengal,  Assam,  and  Central  Provinces, 
5p9i  510;  lac,  its  different  prepara- 
tions, 510,  511 ;  model  £uins  in  India, 
510;  the  small  success  attained,  511, 
512;  the  problem  of  improved  hus- 
bandry in  India,  512 ;  out-turn  of  crops, 
512;  the  three  impediments  to  better 
agriculture — (i)  want  of  cattle,  513; 
(2)  want  of  manure,  513,  514  ;  and  (3) 
want  of  water,  514,  515 ;  agricultural 
stock,  515-518;  want  of  fodder,  515  ; 
famous  breeds  of  cattle,  515  ;  camels, 
buf&loes,  515;  horses,  515,  516; 
Government  studs  and  horse  fairs,  516 ; 
mules,  ponies,  elephants,  sheep,  goats, 
pigs,  516,  517;  table  of  approximate 
number  of  live  stock  and  agricultural 
implements,  518;  the  Indian  Forest 
Department,  517-523;  destruction  of 
jungle,  517;  growth  of  the  Forest 
Department,  517 ;  Indian  timber-trees, 
51 7>  5I9'52I ;  forests  in  South  India, 
Sind,  Punjab,  North  -  Western  Pro- 
vinces, Oudh,  Northern  Boigal,  Sun- 
darbans,  Assam,  Burma,  and  Central 
India,  519-521 ;  forest  administration 
— 'reserved  forests,'  'open  forests,' 
and  'plantations,'  521 ;  forest  finance, 
521 ;  nomadic  cultivation,  its  area, 
and  different  varieties,  521,  522;  iu 
destructiveness  to  the  forests,  and  re- 
straints placed  upon  it,  522  ;  merits  of 
nomadic  tillage,  522,  ^23;  irrigation, 
523-530;  its  function  m  India  during 
famine,  523  ;  irrigation  areas,  523-529 ; 
in  Sind,  524 ;  Bombay,  524,  525 ; 
Punjab,  525  ;  North  -  Western  Pro- 
vinces, the  great  Do&b  canals,  525, 
526$  Oudh,  526;  in  Bengal,  the 
Orissa  and  Son  works,  527, 328 ;  irriga- 
tion works  in  Madras,  528,  529;  Sie 
great  works  in  the  deltas  of  the  Goda- 
yari,  Kistna,  and  Kiveri,  528,  529 ; 
irrigation  in  Mysore  and  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  J29 ;  irrigation  statistics  for 
British  India,  529,  ^30 ;  table  of  cul- 
tivation and  irrigation,  530;  natural 
calamities,  530-536;  famines,  their 
causes  —  drought,  flood,  blight,  and 
war,  530,  531 ;  drought,  tne  great 
cause  of  scarcity  and  of  real  famine,  531 ; 
necessity  for  husbanding  and  utilizing 
the  water  supply,  531,  532;  &voured 
Provinces,  531 ;  irrigation  area  of 
India,  531,  532;  history  of  previous 
Indian  famines,  532,  533;  the  Orissa 
famine  of  1866,  533  ;  the  great  famine 
of  Southern    India    (1876-78),   533- 


n  population,  535 ;  summary  of  the 
famine,  and  report  of  the  Famine  Com- 
missioners, 535,  536. 

Local  nelkts. — See  the  agricultural 
section  in  each  Piovincial  and  District 
aitide,  particularly  A^hinislan,  i.  28, 
29;  Ahmedibid,  i.  66-69;  Aligarh, 
i.  134,  135;  Allah&bad,  i.  145;  Amrit- 
sar,  i.  iSz,  1S3;  Assam,  i.  Z48,  249; 
Itaikh,  i.  336;  Binkuri,  i.  390,  391  ; 
Baroda,  i.  455  ;  Bengal,  ii.  26-39  ! 
Bombay,  ii.  190-191 1  Bulandshahr,  ii. 
353,  354;  British  Burma,  ii,  3S5,  286; 
Independent  Buima,  ii.  392,  293 ; 
Cswnpore,  iu  343,  344 ;  Central  Pro- 
vinces, ii.  363 ;  Coorg,  il  507,  50S ; 
Damin,  iii.  4 ;  Qoa,  iiL  3S0,  381  ; 
Haidaribid  Suie,  iii.  503-50;  ;  Hai- 
darabid  Assigned  Districts,  iii.  514, 
535  ;  Jabalpui,  iv.  db),  668 ;  Jiipur,  iv. 
683;  Jiisalmii,  iv.  696;  Kh^  and 
Jainlia  Hills,  v.  367  ;  Urkhajia.  vi. 
50,  51  ;  Madras,  vi.  133-137  :  Mysore 
Stale,  vi.  514-516;  Ndpri  Hills,  vii. 
132,  133;  North^Wesle^l  Provinces, 
vii.  172,  173;  Oudh,  viL  229,  330; 
Punjab,  vit  436,  437;  Rii  Bareli,  vii, 
476 ;  Riiputina,  vii.  51S,  519 ;  Kang- 
pur,  viiL  30,  3 1 ;  Sahiranpur,  viii.  193, 
104;  Sanlil  Parganis,  viii.  iSl,  182; 
Saian,  viii.  190,  191  ;  Sitira,  viii. 
310;  Siwantwiri,  viii.  218;  Sconi, 
viiL  231  ;  Shihibid,  viii.  344 ;  Shih, 
jtthinpur,  viii.  256 ;  Shihpar,  viii, 
360,  361  ;  Shihpur,  viii.  263,  364 ; 
Shimoga,  viii.  391,  293 ;  Sliolipur, 
viii.  296,  297 ;  Shwe^eng,  viiL  3P7, 
308;  Siilkot,  viii.  318;  Sibsigar,  yiii. 
337,  328 ;  Sikkim,  viii.  343  ;  Simla, 
ViiL  347,  348  ;  Sind.  viir367.  368  ; 
.Singhhum,  viii.  379  ;  Sirohi,  viii,  398; 
Sirsa,  viii  403,  tpf, ;  Sitipur,  .  viii. 
416,  417  ;  Spiti,  viii.  440,  441 ;  Sul- 
linpnr,  viii.  461 ;  Sundarbans,  viii. 
471;  Surat,  viii.  4S1,  482;  Sylhel, 
viii.  498,  499;  Tanjore.  via  526, 
527 ;  Tavoy,  ix.  19,  30 ;  Thina 
(Tanna),  U.  36  ;  That  and  Piikar,  ix. 
47,  48 ;  Thayet,  ii.  54 ;  Tinnevelli, 
ix.  72,  73 ;  Tipperah,  w.  81  ;  Tirhiit, 


199!  UppetGodivari,ix.  207;  Upper 
Sind  Frontier,  ix.  315,  ZI6;  Viuga- 
patain.ix.  248;  Wardha,  ix.  270,  371; 
Wib,  ix.  3S1,  383. 
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Agreha,  ancient  town,  i.  6a. 

Agrart,  frontier  valley,  i.  60. 

AgvmM,  pass,  i.  60. 

AgusHwar.     Ste  Agastya-malai. 

Agwen,  revenue  circle,  i.  60,  61. 

Akamt,  the  aocient  ruling  class  in  Assam, 
i.  340,  241,  2461  iii.  51,  190;  iv.  190 
379 ;  viii.  323,  326. 

Ahonkaripur,  (own,  i.  61. 

Ahir,  ancient  town,  i.  61. 

Ahiri,  chiefship,  L  61. 

Akiri,  forest,  i.  61. 

Ahirs  or  Gcdlai.  See  Castes,  and  Village 
officials. 

AhirToas,  ruined  fort,  i.  61. 

Ahiydri,  village,  i.  61. 

Akmadibid  and  Ahmadaagar,  Districts. 
Ste  Ahmedibid  and  Ahmednagar. 

Ahmadpo'h,  village,  L  6t,  62. 

AkmaiAiagar,  village,  i.  63. 

Akmadpttr,  trading  village,  i.  62. 

Ahmadpur,  town,  i.  63. 

Ahmad  Skik  Durini,  his  six  invasions 
of  India,  article  '  India,'  iv.  360-362, 
365;  Pilnipal,  vii.  288-290;  Punjab, 
vii.  421. 

A himddidd.  District,  i.  63-71  ;  physical 
aspects,  62,  63 ;  population,  63-66 ; 
agriculture,  66-69  >  natural  calamities, 
69 ;  trade,  69,  70 ;  administration, 
70,  71  ;  climate,  71. 

Ahnuddbid,  city,  U  71-76 ;  physical 
aspects,  71,  72 ;  history,  73 ;  popula- 
tion, 73  ;  mvufaccures,  73,  74  ;  can- 
tonment, 74  ;  iBunicipaiily,  75  ;  archi- 
tecture, 75,  76, 

Ahmednagar,  District,  i.  76-84  ;  physical 
a.spects,  76i  77;  meteorology,  etc,  77! 
population,  77-79  ;  agriculture,  79;  80 ; 
trade,  So-83  ;  histoiy,  83  ;  adminislra- 
83.84. 


population,  85,  86. 
AkoSaJam,  village  and  shrine,  L  86,  87. 
Akpymk,  revenue  circle,  i.  87. 
Ahraura,  town,  L  87. 
Aiavej,  petty  State,  L  87. 
Aigvr,  old  capital,  i.  87. 
AUiar,  town,  L  87. 
Aikida.    See  AyakoKa. 
Aiitg-Cyie,  village,  i.  87. 
Aing-ka-Leung,  revenue  circle,  i,  87. 
Airi,  forest,  i.  87. 


ite,  i.  87,  88. 

i,  hitt  range,  i.  88. 

sat,  i.  8891. 
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population,  96-98 ;  agriculture,  98 ; 
tenures,  98-100;  natural  calamities, 
100,  loi  ;  commerce  and  trade,  loi ; 
administration,  lOi,  102 ;  medical 
aspects,  102,  103. 
Ajmere^  dty,  L  103,  104 ;  physical  aspects, 
103 ;  history,  103,  104 ;  architecture, 
104. 

Ajmirgarhf  hill,  i.  104. 

Ajndla^  tahsil,  i.  104. 

Ajndla^  village,  i.  104,  105. 

Ajodhya^  ancient  town,  i.  105,  106. 

Ajodhya^  trading  village,  i.  106. 

Aka  Hills^  tract  of  country,  i.  106. 

Akalffarh^  town,  i.  106. 

Akalkot^  State,  i.  106,  107. 

AkcUkot^  town,  i.  107. 

Akar-dUy  old  raised  road,  i.  107. 

Akasy    an  aboriginal    tribe    of   Assam. 
Article  *  India,'  iv.  176. 

Akbar  the  Greats  history  of  his  reign, 
article  *  India,'  iv.  339-345.  The  four 
years'  regency  under  JBairdm,  339, 
340;  consolidation  of  the  Mughal 
Empire  and  conciliation  of  the  Hindus, 
340,  341 ;  reconquest  of  Bengal,  341, 
342  ;  wars  in  the  Deccan  and  annexa- 
tion of  Khindesh,  342 ;  death,  342 ; 
his  religious  principles,  342 ;  internal 
and  administrative  reforms,  343,  344 ; 
revenue  system  and  land  settlement, 
344.  345 »  revenues,  346.  Loial 
notices — Agra,  i.  54 ;  works  at  Agra, 
i-  5^»  57  \  conquest  of  Ahmeddlxid, 
i.  72 ;  of  Ajmere-Mhairwara,  i.  95  ; 
Allahibdd,  i.  143  ;  cession  of  Befar 
to,  iii.  520 ;  occupation  of  Kdngra 
fort,  V.  216 ;  Kashmir  conquered  by, 
V.  286;  works  in  Lahore,  vL  17; 
works  in  the  North -Western  Provinces, 
vii.  166,  167  ;  revenue  survey  of  Oudh, 
vii.  218,  219 ;  settlement  of  Rijputina, 
vii.  511;  Ms  tomb  at  Sikandra,  viii. 
337;  siege  and  capture  of  Surat,  viii.  477. 

AkSarbandar,  tradmg  village,  L  107. 

Aklkimagar,  old  name  of  Rdjmahal,  i. 
107. 

Akbarpur,  tahsil  in  Cawnpore,  i.  107, 108. 

Akbarpur^  tahsU  in  Faizdbdd,  i.  108. 

Akbarpur^  town,  i.  108. 

Akbarpur  or  Katrdj  village,  i.  108. 

Akbarpur-Sinjhauli^  parnand,  i.  108. 

Akdia,  petty  State,  i.  108. 

Akheri,     See  Ikkeri. 

AklaJ,  town,  i.  108. 

Aknur,  town  and  fort,  i.  109. 

Akohri,  town,  i.  109. 

Akola,  District,  i.  109-113;  physical 
aspects,  109,  no;  history,  no;  popula- 
tion, no.  III  ;  agriculture,  in,  112  ; 
land  tenures,  112  ;  natural  calamities, 
112;  manufactures,  trade,  112 ;  admini- 
stration, 113  ;  medical  aspects,  113. 


Akola,  town,  1.  113,  114. 

Akondy  villa^,  i.  114. 

Akotf  town,  1.  1 14. 

Akouk-toungt  hill,  i.  1 14. 

Akras.     See  Vaishnav  monasteries. 

AkyoAf  District,  i.  114- 123;  physical 
aspects,  114,  115;  history,  115-120; 
population,  120,  121  ;  agriculture,  121, 
122 ;  manufactures,  etc.,  122 ;  ad- 
ministration, 122,  123. 

Akyab,  town  and  seaport,  i.  123,  124. 

AUbakhshfur^^  »  business  quarter  of 
Patni  city,  L  124. 

AUgar^  range  of  hUls,  i.  124. 

Alahyar-j^TandOy  tdluk,  i.  124,  125. 

Atahyar-JihTandOj  X.owti/\,  125. 

AldipuTy  trading  village,  i.  125. 

Alaknanda^  river,  i.  125. 

Alambardi,  town,  i.  I2C. 

AlamJdngdy  trading  village,  i.  126. 

Alamgir  Hill^  peak,  i.  126. 

Alamglmagary  ancient  fort,  i.  126. 

Alamnagar^  village,  i.  126. 

Alamnagar^  pargand^  i.  126. 

Alampur^  pc^  State,  L  126,  127. 

Alandif  town,  i.  127. 

Aldpur^  town,  L  127. 

Alatdr^  town,  i.  127. 

Ald-ud'din  the  second  king  of  the 
Khilji  dynasty,  iv.  329-331. 

Alaungbkura  or  Ahmfira,  founder  of  the 
Burmese  Empire,  IL  281-283,  299,  300; 
vii.  401  ;  viii.  5. 

Aldwalpurj  town,  i.  127. 

Aidwarkhdwdf  village  and  fair,  i.  127. 

Alay-Khyoungy  revenue  circle,  i.  127. 

Alay »  Kyxoon  (i),  revenue  circle,  L 
127. 

Alay-Kywon  ^2),  revenue  circle,  i.  127. 

Albuquerque,  m  Aden,  i.  10 ;  in  Bombay, 
ii.  175;  in  Calicut,  iL  330;  in  Cochin, 
ii.  486 ;  capture  of  Goa  by,  iiL  387  ; 
second  conquest  of  Goa  by,  iii.  38i8. 
See  also  article  *  India,  iv.  371,  372. 

AldemaUt  pargandf  i.  127,  128. 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  invasion  of 
India,  iv.  262-264. 

Alguada,  reef  of  rocks,  i.  128. 

Alidbdd,  village,  i.  128. 

Alibdgf  town  and  fort,  i.  128. 

Alt  Bandar,  town,  i.  129. 

Aliganj,  tahsU,  i.  129. 

Aliganj,  town  in  Eti^  District,  i.  129. 

Aliganj,  village  in  Kheri  District,  i.  129. 

Aliganj  Sewdn,  town,  i.  129. 

AUgarh,  District,  i.  129-137;  physical 
aspects,  129,  130;  history,  130-133; 
population,  133,  134 ;  agriculture,  134, 
135  ;  natural  calamities,  135  ;  com- 
merce and  trade,  135,  136 ;  administra- 
tion, 136,  137;  medical  aspects,  137. 

AUgarh,  tahsil,  i.  137,  138. 

Aligarh,  town,  i.  138. 
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AUgarh,  fort,  i.  139. 

Aligdum,  town,  i.  139. 

AU  Mardan  Khdn,  engineer  to  Shih 

Jahim — his  canals — Sillkot,  viii.  315. 

Ste  also  Eastern  and  Western  Jumna 

Canals. 
Aiipurj  Subdivision,  i.  139. 
Aiipur,  town  in  the  24  Parganis,  >•  139- 
Alipur,  town   in  Jalpiiguri  District,  i. 

>39. 
AUfur^  tahsiif  i.  139,  140. 

Alt  fur ^  villa  j^e,  i.  140. 

Altfur^  agricultural  village,  L  14a 

Alipura^  Native  State,  i.  140. 

Alt  Rdipttr^  P^^^y  principality,  i.  14O. 

Alhvdl,  village,  i.  140^  141. 

Aliyar,  river,  i.  141. 

Allahdbdd^  Division,  i.  141. 

Allahdbdd^  District,  i.  141-148;  phjrsical 
aspects,  141,  142;  history,  142-144; 
population,  144,  145 ;  agriculture,  145 ; 
natural  calamities,  146  ;  commerce  and 
trade,  etc.,  146,  147 ;  administration, 
147  ;  medical  aspects,  147,  148. 

Allahdbdd,  tahsll,  1.  148. 

Allahdbdd^  city  and  municipality,  i.  148* 
151  ;  phjTsical  aspects,  148  ;  history, 
148-150;  architecture,  150,  151;  trade, 
151  ;  administration,  151. 

Allah  Bandhf  natural  embankment,  L 
151. 

Allampatwa^  village,  i.  15 1. 

Allan-myo^  town,  1.  152. 

Alleppiy  port  and  town,  i.  152,  153. 

Alltirt  town,  i.  153. 

Alltlr  and  Kottapatnam,  village,  i.  153. 

Alluvion  and  dilttvion^  article '  India,'  iv. 
146*155.  LoccU  notices — Aligarh,  i. 
130 ;  Baghir,  i.  290 ;  in  Bahraich,  i. 
297 ;  Bakarganj,  i.  308^  309 ;  Balasor,  i. 
325,  326,  328  ;  Baleswar  river,  i.  333  ; 
Baniwdn,  i.  422 ;  Bareilly,  i.  432  ; 
Bamadi,  L  448 ;  Bengal,  ii.  6 ;  Bh4- 
galpur,  ii.  54,  55  ;  Bhlf  irathi,  ii.  62  ; 
BhagwingoU,  ii.  63;  Bogra,  ii.  164; 
Bombay,  ii.  180^  181  ;  Br^mandbdd, 
ii.  218,  219 ;  Brahmaputra,  ii.  221  ; 
BudiLun,  ii.  237,  241 ;  Calcutta,  ii. 
322;  Cambay,  ii.  332-335;  Chapril, 
ii.  401  ;  Chauka,  ii.  405  ;  Chendb,  ii. 
408;  Chilka  Lake,  ii.  435;  Chitta- 
gong,  ii.  448,  456  ;  Churiman,  ii.  467, 
468 ;  Cocanada,  ii.  476 ;  Colgong, 
ii.  496;  Coringa,  ii.  511;  Cuttack, 
ii.  C31,  532 ;  Dacca,  iii.  3 ;  Dakshin 
Shuibizpur,  iii.  17 ;  Damodar,  iii. 
25 ;  Delni,  iii.  76,  77 ;  Dinijpur,  iii. 
159 ;  Faridpur,  iii.  242 ;  Firozpur, 
iii.  270,  271  ;  Ganges,  iii.  296;  Gh^- 
pur,  iii.  355,  356;  Girwa,  iii.  372; 
Goa,  iii.  376,  392 ;  Goalpira,  iii.  399 ; 
God^vari,  iii.  410 ;  Gogra,  iii.  420, 
421  ;  Hila,  iii.  544  ;  Hugli,  iv.  107- 


no;   Hugli  District,   iv.    112,    113; 

Talandhar,    v.    2 ;    tamuni,    v.    34 ; 

lessor,  V.  58,  63 ;    Kalang,    v.    lOO ; 

Kamrup,   v.    178 ;    Karnal,   v.    260 ; 

Kasimbizir,  v.  302 ;   Kheri,  v.  377  ; 

Kolkoi,  V.  434 ;  Kusf,  v.  495 ;  Lahore, 

vL    II;    Ludhidna,    vi.    96 ;    Orissa 

Canals,  vi.  205  ;  Maimansinh,  vi.  223; 

Maldah,   vi.   255  ;    Meerut,  vi.   346 ; 

Meghni,  vi.  356 ;  Midnapur,  vi.  378  ; 

Murbhidibdd,  vi.  458  ;  MuzafTamagar, 

vi.  494 ;  Nadiya,  vii.  5 ;  Noakhili,  vii. 

149;  Orissa,  vii.  196,  197 ;  Oudh,  vii. 

211;    Patni,    vii.    320;    R^p;anga, 

Western,  vii.  538  ;  Rangpur,  viii.  16  ; 

Rdpti  river,  viiL  33;  Salem,  viiL  125  ; 

Sibsagar,  viiL  323  ;    Sriharikot,  viii. 

442  ;  Tanjore,  viii.  528 ;  Tista,  ix.  96, 

97  ;  Twenty-four  Pargands,  ix.  154. 
Almod^  chiefship,  i.  153. 
Almora,  town,  1.  153 ;  v.  474,  475. 
Alo-daw-ra,  revenue  circle,  i.  153. 
Al1iH^  revenue  circle^  i.  154. 
Altir,  village,  i.  154. 
Altir,  tdlui,  i.  154. 
Altir^  town,  1.  154. 
Alvarkurichchi^  town,  i.  154. 
Ahoa^  petty  State,  i.  154. 
Alwar,  Native  State.     See  Ulwar. 
Alwaye^  town,  i.  154. 
Ahuayet  river,  i.  154,  155. 
Amaldptiram^  town,  i.  155. 
Amalvdra^  Native  State,  i.  155. 
AmalydrOj  town,  i.  155. 
A  man  or  winter  rice  crop.     See  Rtce. 
Anidnat,  feeder  of  the  North  Koel  river, 

i.  155. 
Amdniganjf  market  village,  i.  155. 
AmdntganJ'hdt^  silk  mart,  L  155. 
Amdrapur,  town,  i.  155. 
Amdrapura,  town,  i.  155,  156. 
Amdraptiram^  town,  i.  156. 
Amarkantak^  hill,  L  156. 
Amamdthf  village  and  temple,  i.    156, 

157. 
Ambagarh  Chauki,  chie&hip,  i.  157. 

AmbaJiia^  town,  L  1^7. 

Ambaji-durga^  hill,  i.  157. 

AmbaiiMtay  town,  i.  157. 

Ambdldt  District.     See  Umballa. 

Ambarndth,     See  Amamith. 

Ambdsamttdratn^  idluk,  i.  158. 

Ambdsamudram,  town,  i.  158. 

Ambaiipeila^  peak,  i.  158. 

Ambatmurif  pass,  i.  158. 

Anther^  ancient  city,  i.  158,  159. 

Amber,  in  Independent  Burma,  ii.  293 ; 

viii.  441. 

Ambergris^  in  the  Nicobars,  viL  122. 

Ambgdon^  pargandy  i.  159. 

Ambulupdli,  town,  i.  159. 

Ambtlrj  town,  i.  159,  160. 

Ambtirpet,  town,  i.  i6a 
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Anuthi^  pargand^  i.  160,  l6l. 

Anuthi  Dungar,  town,  i.  161. 

Amherst^  District,  i.  161-171 ;  physical 
aspects,  161,  162  ;  rivers,  162  ;  forests, 
102,  163 ;  geology,  163,  164 ;  history, 
164,  165 ;  antiquities,  165 ;  popula- 
tion, 16J-167  ;  agriculture,  107-169 ; 
means  of  communication,  169  ;  manu- 
factures, etc.,  169,  170;  administra- 
tion, 170,  171  ;  climate,  171. 

Amherst^  Lord^  Administration  of,  iv. 
408-410. 

Amherst^  town,  i.  171. 

Amindwi  Islands,    See  Laccadives. 

Amingady  town,  i.  1 7 1. 

Amirganj,  trading  village,  i.  171. 

Amjhera^  petty  State,  i.  172. 

Ammapeiai^  suburb  of  Salem,  L  172. 

Amnu^ndyakantiry  large  estate,  i.  172. 

Ammenaikamf  village  and  railway 
station,  i.  172. 

AmneTf  town,  i.  172. 

Amner,  small  fort,  i.  172^ 

Amod^  town,  i.  172. 

A  most,  town,  i.  172,  173. 

Amp/af  village,  i.  173^ 

Amrdoti^  District,  i.  ft73->i76;  physical 
aspects,  173 ;  history,  173 ;  popula- 
tion, 174;  agriculture,  174;  land 
tenures,  174,  175;  natural  calamities, 
175  ;  manufactures,,  175  ;  trade,  175  ; 
roads  and  railways,  175  ;  administra^ 
tion,  175,  176  ;  meteorology,  176. 

Amrdoti^  town,  i.  176,  177. 

Amrdpur^  petty  State,  i.  177. 

Amravati^  river,  i.  177,  170. 

Amrdva/if  town,  i.  178. 

Amrdvafi  OT  Chatia.  hill,  i.  178. 

Amrelif  town,  L  178. 

Arnri,  village,  i.  178. 

Amritd  Bazdr  or  Magurd^  village,  i* 
178.  179. 

Amritsar,  Division,  i.  179. 

Amritsar,  District,  i.  179-185  ;  physical 
aspects,  179,  180;  history,  180,  181  ; 
population,  181,  182 ;  agriculture,  182, 
183 ;  tenures,  183  ;  natural  calamities, 
183,  184;  commerce  and  trade,  etc, 
184 ;  administration,  184,  185  ;  sani- 
tary aspects,  185. 

AmrUsar,  toAsU,  i.  185. 

Amrilsar,  city,  i.  185-187;  physical 
aspects,  185,  187  ;  history,  186  ;  archi- 
tecture, 186 ;  commerce,  trade,  manu- 
factures, 187. 

Amroha^  tahsU,  i.  187. 

AmroAa,  town,  i.  187,  188. 

A/fistH,  pargand,  i.  188. 

Amura  Bhauriarij  village,  i.  188. 

Amumdth,  cave,  i.  188. 

Amwdf  town,  i.  188. 

Ah  or  Aeng,  river,  L  188. 

^if  or  Aeng,  township,  i.  iSS,  189. 


Aft  or  Aeng,  town,  i.  189. 
AnagundL     See  Vijayanagar. 
Antgundly  the  capital  of  the  Narapat 

dynasty    in    the    14th    century.     See 

Vijayanagar. 
AnakapalU,  estate,  i.  189. 
Anakdtalle,  tdluk,  l  189. 
Anakdpalle,  town,  L  189,  190. 
Anamalai^  range  of  hills  and  tablelands, 

i.    190-192 ;    physical    aspects,    190 ; 

forests,   190,   191 ;  tribes,   191  ;  anti- 
quarian remains,  192. 
Anamatai,  town  or  cluster  of  villages,  L 

192. 
Anamasamudrapety  village,  i.  192. 
Anan-baew,  revenue  circle,  i.  192. 
Anand,  town  and  railway  station,  L  192. 
Anandpur,  petty  State,  1.  192. 
Ananapury  town,  i.  192,  193. 
Anandpur,  village,  i.  193. 
Anantagiri,  village,  L  193. 
Anantapur,  ancient  town,  i.  193. 
Anantapur,  tdlui,  i.  193. 
Ananiapur,  town,  i.  193. 
Anantapur,  shrine,  i.  193. 
Anantasdgaram,   the  ancient    name    of 

Hand^  Anantapur,  i.  194. 
Anantasdgaram,  town,  i.  194. 
Anchitiai'-durgam,  hill  fort,  i.  194. 
Ancient   capitals :   Gaur,   iii.   ^33-338 ; 

Murshidaoid,  vi.  467 ;  Nadiya,  vii.  13 ; 

Panduah,  vii.   284-286;    Son^ion, 

viii.  435. 
Andaman  Islands,  i.   194-198 ;  physical 

aspects,  194,  195  ;  history,   195,   196 ; 

population,     196,     197 ;    agriculture, 

197  ;  medical  aspects,  etc.,  198. 
Andar,  ghdt,  i.  198. 
An-daw,  pagoda,  i.  198. 
Andhra,  ancient  name  of  one  of  the 

principal  kingdoms  in  Eastern  India, 

1.  198. 
Andhra,  estate,  i.  199. 
Andipatti,  range  of  hills,  i.  199. 
Andifatii,  town,  i.  199. 
Andtydr,  town,  i.  199. 
Anechaukur,  toll  station,  i.  199. 
Anekal,  tdluk,  i.  199. 
Anekal,  town,  i.  199. 
Angadipuram^  town,  i.  199,  20a 
Angarbari,  peak,  i.  200. 
Angrazdbdd,     See  English  bdtdr, 
Angul,  formerljr  one  of  the  Tributary 

States  of  Onssa,  but  now  under  the 

direct    management    of   the    Bengal 

Government,  i  200,  201. 
Angul,  village,  i.  201. 
An-gyl,  maritime  township,  i.  201. 
Anicu/s,  on  the  Amrivati,  i.  177 ;  Bak- 

kacherla,  i.  315,  316 ;  on  the  Kistna, 

ii.  51  ;  on  the  Cauvery,  ii.  338,  339; 

on  the  Coleroon,  ii.  495  ;  at  Dowlaish- 

varam,  iii.  178;  on  the  GodAvari,  iii. 
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416 ;  on  the  Honnuhol,  iv.  86 ;  at 
Kampti,  v.  177 ;  in  Karnul,  v.  268 ; 
at  Bezwdra,  v.  406 ;  in  Madras,  vi. 
139 ;  in  Mysore  District,  vi.  527 ;  in 
Nellore,  vii.  97 ;  on  the  Noyil,  vii. 
188;  on  the  Pennir,  vii.  351  ;  Son, 
viii.  430,  431  ;  Tanjore,  viii.  528,  529  ; 
Varada,  ix.  228;  Vellar,  ix.  231; 
Vizagapatam,  ix.  248. 

Animals^  Domestic  and  wild.  See  article 
*  India,'  iv.  618-631,  also  the  respec- 
tive Provincial  and  District  articles. 

Animals^  wild,  and  snakes,  Deaths  from. 
See  Wild  beasts. 

Anjangdottf  town,  i.  201. 

Anjang&on  Bdri,  town,  i.  201. 

Anjanwely  seaport,  i.  201. 

Anjar,  town,  i.  201,  202. 

AnjengOy  town,  i.  202. 

Anji^  town,  i.  202. 

Anjinad,  valley  and  hill  range,  i.  202, 203. 

AnkewalUd^  petty  State,  L  203. 

An-khyoung^  revenue  circle,  i.  203. 

Anklerwar^  town,  i.  203, 

Ankola,  seaport,  i.  203. 

An-iei-wai,  revenue  circle,  i.  203. 

An-let-ya,  revenue  circle,  i.  203. 

Annamarazpet,  village,  i.  203. 

Annigeri,  town,  i.  203. 

Anouk-bhet^  township,  i.  204. 

Antd  Dhdrd^  pass,  i.  204. 

Antiquarian  remains,  Abu,  i.  3-7 ; 
Afghinistin,  i.  41,  42  ;  Afghan  Tur- 
kistan,  i.  44,  45  ;  Ahmedabad,  i.  75  ; 
Ahobalam,  i.  86,  87 ;  Ajaigarh,  i.  88 ; 
Ajmere,  i.  103,  104 ;  Ajodhya,  i.  105  ; 
Allahibad,  i.  142,  143 ;  Amamath, 
»•  156,  157;  Amber,  i.  158,  159; 
Amherst,  i.  165;  Amrdvati,  i.  178; 
Anamalai,  i.  192 ;  Arar&j,  i.  213 ; 
A^rur,  i.  235  ;  Assia,  i.  256 ;  Atranji 
Khera,  i.  261  ;  Ava,  i.  269 ;  Azam- 
garh,  i.  274 ;  Badrihdt,  i.  287 ;  B^h- 
erhdt,  i.  291,  292 ;  Bahraich,  i.  298, 
299 ;  Balihri,  i.  334 ;  Balkh,  i.  335  ; 
B.innu,  i.  394,  395 ;  Bara  Banki,  i. 
407  ;  Bareilly,  i.  435  ;  Barkur,  i.  448  ; 
Bassein,  i.  478;  Beligavi,  i.  510; 
Benares,  i.  535,  539,  542;  Bezwada, 
ii.  51 ;  Bhadreswar,  ii.  53  ;  Bhdgalpur, 
ii.  57 ;  Bh^dak,  ii.  67 ;  Bhartpur,  ii. 
77,  78 ;  Bhuj,  ii.  104 ;  Champdran,  ii. 
376;  Coor|;,  ii.  507;  Dilmi,  iii.  20; 
Darauti,  iii.  37 ;  Darrang,  iiL  ^o ;  in 
Delhi,  iii.  86-89;  Deri  Shahin,  iii. 
115,  116;  Dip&lpur,  iii.  169,  170; 
Eran,  iii.  211,  212;  Farrukhibid, 
iii.  249;  Gaur,  iii.  335-338;  Gayd, 
iii.  344 ;  Giriyik,  iii.  371 ;  Giraiar, 
"^'  37i»  372 ;  Gobardhin,  iii.  408 ; 
Gujrtt,  iii.  461 ;  Hampi,  iii.  555,  556; 
Hardwir,  iv.  1-3;  Hasan  Abd&I,  iv. 
10;  Ikauna,  iv.  126;  Jhelum,  v. 
VOL.  IX. 


96 ;  Kafirkot,  v.  143 ;  Kalinjar,  v. 
166,  167 ;  Kanarak,  v.  202,  203 ; 
Kanauj,  v.  204;  KArakal,  v.  244; 
Kasia,  v.  301 ;  Katds,  v.  307 ;  Kha- 
jurihu,  V.  347,  348;  Kora,  v.  437; 
Lahore,  vi.  17,  18;  Mahobd,  vi.  216, 
217 ;  Mandar,  vi.  2S9 ;  Minikiala, 
vi.  310;  Meerut,  vi.  354;  Nadol, 
vii.  13,  14 ;  Magode,  viL  27 ; 
North  -  Western  Provinces,  vii.  163; 
Palmd,  vii.  269,  270;  Patan,  vii.  313; 
Pennakonda,  vii.  350,  35 1 ;  Rdj^ihd, 
vii.  494 :  Rajmahal,  vii.  499 ;  Ram- 
garh,  vii.  538,  539 ;  Rinfgat,  viii.  28 ; 
Rininur,  viii.  29-31 ;  Sahet  Mahet 
or  Sravasti,  107- 113;  Sinchi,  viii. 
I53-J55;  Sandoway,  viii.  159,  160; 
Sangala,  viii.  171,  172;  Sankisa,  viii. 
I75»  '76;  Saiii  Aghat,  viii.  186; 
Sarnith,  viii.  202 ;  Sayyidpur,  viii. 
221,  222 ;  Sehwdn,  viii.  225,  226 ; 
Seoni,  viii.  230 ;  Shihibdd,  viii.  242  ; 
Shimoga,  viii.  291  ;  Shorkot,  viii. 
300;  Sidlkot,  viii.  315,  316;  Simrdon, 
viii.  351  ;  Sindkher,  viii.  372  ;  Sing- 
bhum,  viii.  ^79 ;  Sivasamudaram,  viii. 
421  ;  Somnath,  viii.  426,  427  ;  Son 
.  river,  viii.  429 ;  Sondrgdon,  viii.  434  ; 
Sonpat,  viii.  435  ;  Soron,  viii.  438 ; 
Takht-i-Suldiman,  viii.  506 ;  Talam- 
ba,  viii.  508;  Talkad,  viii.  511,  512; 
Tamluk,  viii.  514-516;  Tar^wdn,  ix. 
7 ;  Tatta,  ix.  15 ;  Tezpur,  ix.  28 ; 
Thdn,  ix.  33,  34 ;  Thar  and  Pdrkar, 
ix.  46,  47 ;  Tosham,  ix.  103  ;  Tul- 
ami)a,  ix.  140,  141 ;  Uchh,  ix.  163 ; 
Udayagiri,  ix.  174 ;  Ujjain,  ix.  176, 
177  ;  Ventipur,  ix.  234 ;  Vijayanagar, 
ix.  235. 

Antimony,  in  Afghanistan,  i.  28 ;  Balu- 
chistan, i.  350;  Bellary,  i.  521  ;  Bom- 
bay, ii.  181  ;  British  Burma,  ii.  288 ; 
Independent  Burma,  ii.  293 ;  Punjab, 
iv.  597. 

Aniora,  seaport,  i.  204. 

Antravedi,  shrine,  i.  204. 

Anumakonda,  ancient  capital  of  the 
Warangal  kingdom,  i.  204. 

Aniipskahr,  tahsil,  i.  204. 

Anupshahr,  town,  i.  204,  205. 

Aonla,  tahsil,  i.  205. 

Aonla,  ancient  town,  i.  205. 

AppecherlU,  town,  i.  205. 

AppekondUj  village  and  shrine,  i.  205. 

Arab  invasions  and  conquests,  in  Sind, 
iv.  317  ;  viii.  357,  358. 

Arabic  schools.  See  Educational  sta- 
ti.stics. 

Ardchiltir,  village,  i.  205. 

Arail,  tahsU,  i.  205,  206. 

Arakan,  Division,  i«  206. 

Arakan,  the  anciei^  capital  of  Arakan. 
See  Mro-houng. 
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Arakanese^  Depredations  of,  in  Bikar- 
ganj,  i.  310,  311 ;  Chittagong,  iL  449  ; 
conquest  of  Pegu  bjr,  viii.  4. 

Arakan  Hill  Tracts^  1.  206-212 ;  physical 
aspects,  206,  207  ;  history,  207  ;  popu- 
lation, 207-209  ;  agriculture,  209,  210; 
manufactures,  trade,  etc.,  210,  211 ; 
administration,  211,  212;  dimate, 
212. 

Arakan    Vama,  range  of  hills,  i.  212, 

Ara/,  river,  i.  213. 

Ardftf  river,  i.  213. 

Arangt  town,  i.  213. 

ArardJ,  village,  i.  213. 

Aranyd,  Subdivision,  i.  213,  214. 

Arariyd,  village,  i.  214. 

Arasaldr,  an  estuary  of  the  Kiveri,  i. 

214. 
Aravd  JCuruhi,  town,  i.  214. 
Aravalli  HUls^  range  ^  of  moun^ins,  i. 

92,  214,  215 ;  viil  394. 
Ardti,  town,  i.  215. 
Archeology.      See  Antiquarian  remains, 

and  Architecture. 
Architecture — 

(i)  Greek,  in  Afghinistin,,  i.  42. 
<2)  Buddhist,  in  Afghanistan  i«  4Ki 

42 ;  in  A%hdn  Turkistin,  1.  44,  45  ; 

Ajanta,  i.  89-91 ;   Ajodhya,   L    105  ; 

Amherst,  i.  165 ;  Amravati,  i.   178 ; 

Ava,  i.   269 ;    Bara    Banki,   i.   407 ; 

Barkur,  i.  448 ;  Bdsim,  i.  472  ;  Behar, 

i.  508 ;  Benares,  i.  535,  539 ;  Bezwada, 

ii.  51  ;  Bhinder,  it.  "jl ;  Bhartpur,  ii. 

77 ;  Bhilsa,  ii.  93,  94 ;  Buddh  Gayi, 

ii.    244,    245  ;      Budhpvr,    iL    246 ; 

Champiran,  ii.  37^ ;    Delhi,  iii.  89 ; 

Ellora,  iii.  206 ;    Ghdzipur,  iiL  357 ; 

Ginidr,    iiL    371;    Kanum,   v.    227; 

Kasia,    V.   301  ;  K^thiiwdr,  v.  312; 

Khandgiri,  v.  355 ;  Mahibalipur,  vi. 

19^193;  NaltigiH,  viL  44;  Pandrin- 

ton,   vii.    284 ;   Rij^Lgriha,   vii.   494 ; 

Rdnf-nur,   viii.    29-31  ;    Sanchi,   viii. 

'53-»55 ;   SAngala,    viiL    171,    172 ; 

Sankisa,  viiL  175,  176. 

(3)  Burmese,  in  Independent  Burma, 
iL  296,  297. 

(4)  Chaitya,  at  Kdrli,  v.  256-258. 

(5)  Chdlukya,  at  Kapadwanj,v.  228. 

(6)  English  and  modem,  in  Agra, 
i.  58 ;  in  Ajodhya,  i.  106 ;  in  Alipur, 
L  139;  in  Allahilb^,  L  151  ;  Ban- 
galore, L  378 ;  Baroda,  L  460-462 ; 
Benares,  L  540-542 ;  Bombay,  ii.  210, 
21  z  ;  CalcutU,  ii.  318,  321  ;  Cawn- 
jsore,  ii.  347  ;  Cochin,  ii.  487  ;  Delhi, 
iii*  ^5*  92»  93;  Diu,  iiL  172;  Ganjilm, 
iii-  309 ;  Haidaribdd  city,  iii.  512  ; 
Karachi,  v.  237;  Lahore,  vL  19,  20; 
Madras,  vL  164. 

(7)  Hindu,  in  Ahmedibid,  i.  75  ;  in 


Ajodhya,  i.  105,  106 ;  Amam^th,  i. 
15^*  157 »  Amber,  L  158,  159;  Arsi- 
kere,  i.  233 ;  Bardwin^  i.  430,  431 ; 
Baroda,  i.  461,  462 ;  Benares,  i.  541, 
^42 ;  Bhartpur,  ii.  77  ;  Bhuvaneswar, 
iL  112;  Bilcaner,  iL  133;  Brindiban, 
ii.  223  ;  Buldana,  iL  258  ;  Chidam- 
baram, ii.  431,  432 ;  Conjevaram,  ii. 
499;  Delhi,  iiL  86,  87;  Elephanta, 
iii.  201-203 ;  Ellora,  iiL  206-208 ; 
Eran,  iiL  211,  212:  Gangiikanda- 
pur,  iii.  290,  291 ;  Ginpi,  iiL  369 ; 
Gwalior,  iiL  496 ;  Halebid,  iii.  ^45  ; 
Jambukeswaram,  v.  28,  29  ;  Kanarak, 
V.  202,  203  ;  Khed^  v.  374 ;  Lahore, 
vi.  17 ;  Madura,  vi.  183,  184 ;  Puri, 
vii.  450-453 ;  Kimeswaram,  viL  535- 
537 ;  Rimgarh,  vii.  539. 

^8)  Jain,  in  Abu,  L  3-7 ;  in  Ahmed- 
abad,  1.  75 ;  Ajodhya,  L  105 ;  BiUim, 
i.  472 ;  Bikaner,  iL  133 ;  Botim,  ii. 
217 ;  Budhpur,  iL  246 ;  Charri,  ii. 
403;  Datia,  iiL  60;  Dhirw&r,  iiL  142; 
Ellora,  iiL  206-208 ;  Gimir,  iiL  371, 
372  \  Gwalior,  iii.  495,  496  ;  Hassan, 
iv,  13,  15  ;  Kdrakal,  v.  244 ;  Kathia- 
w^r,  V.  312;  Khurja,  v.  391  ;  Mud- 
bidri,  vi.  436  ;  Mysore  State,  vL  509  ; 
Satrunjaya,  viL  261-266  ;  P&rasn^th, 
vii.  296-298 ;  Pawagarh,  vii.  342 ; 
Thar  and  Pirkar,  ix.  46,  47. 

(9)  Muhammadan,  in  Afghanistan, 
i.  J2 ;  in  Agra,  L  56-58 ;  in  Ahmed- 
ibidf  i.  75  ;  in  Ahmednagar,  L  86  ; 
in  Ajmere,  L  104 ;  in  Ajodhya,  L  105, 
106  ;  Bahraich,  i.  305  ;  Balkh,  L  335 ; 
Baroda,  L  460 ;  Benares,  L  541,  542  ; 
Bhartpur,  iL  77;  Bijipur,  iL  117,  118; 
Burhanpur,  ii.  274 ;  Dibhol,  iii.  2  ; 
Delhi,  iii.  88 ;  Lucknow,  vi.  84, 
85-90;  Murshidabid,  vi.  468-471. 

(10)  Mughal,  in  Agra,  i.  56-58 ;  in 
Ajmere,  L  104 ;  Allahiliad,  L  151  ; 
Burh&npur,  iL  274 ;  Delhi,  iii.  84,  85, 
88 ;  Fatehpur  Sfkri,  iii.  266,  267  ; 
Jaunpur,  v.  U  ;  Lahore,  vi.  17,  18. 

(11)  Pathan,  in  Panduah,  L  17  ;  in 
Afghinistdn,  i.  42  ;  Delhi,  iii.  85,  89  ; 
Jaunpur,  v.  45,  50,  51  ;  Namdla,  viL 
60,  61  ;  Panduah,  vii.  286. 

(12)  Portuguese,   in  Goa,  iiL  394, 

395. 

(13)  Rude  stone  monuments,  in  the 

Anamalai  Hills,  i.  192 ;  Beypur,  ii.  50; 
Cooxg,  ii.  507 ;  Nilgiri  Hills,  vii.  136, 

137. 

(14)  Sikh,  at  Amritsar,  L  186  ;  Deri 

Nansik,  iii.  115  ;  Lahore,  vi.  18. 
Arcoi,  Northy  District,  i.  215-221 ;  phy- 
sical aspects,  215,  216 ;  forests,  216  ; 
history,  216;  population,  216,  217; 
agriculture,  210  ;  natural  calamities, 
218,  219;  commerce  and  trade,  219; 
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administration,    219,    220 ;     medical 
aspects,  220,  221. 

Arcoty  idluk,  i.  221. 

Arcoi,  town,  i.  221,  222. 

Arcot^  South,  District,  i.  222-229  >  physi- 
cal aspects,  222,  223  ;  history,  223, 
224  ;  population,  224,  225  ;  agricul- 
ture, 225,  227;  natural  calamities,  227; 
commerce,  227,  228;  administration, 
228,  229  ;  medical  aspects,  229. 

Ardabak,  village,  i.  229. 

Areca-nut  trees,  in  Atiir,  i.  263 ;  on  the 
Beliipatam,  i.  519;  Bellary,  i.  524; 
Independent  Burma,  ii.  292;  Cochin, 
ii.  480,  481  ;  Coimbatore,  ii.  491  ; 
Hassan,  iv.  15 ;  Kidur,  v.  140;  North 
Kanara,  v.  191,  192  ;  Madras,  vi.  133  ; 
Mysore  State,  vi.  515 ;  Nicobars,  vii. 
120;  Shimoga,  viii.  291  ;  Shwe-gyeng, 
viii.  307  ;  Travancore,  ix.  118 ;  Trich- 
inopoli,  ix.  126. 

Arghun  dynasty,  in  Sind,  viii.  359. 

Argaum,  town,  i.  229. 

ArUuiahd,  village,  i.  229,  230. 

Aridkod,  town,  L  230. 

AriAkuium,  fort  and  estuary,  i.  230. 

Aridl  Khdn,  river,  i.  23a 

AriankAvu,  villa^,  i.  230. 

Ariapdd,  shrine,  1.  23a 

Arisilldr,  river  of  Madras.    See  Arasalar. 

Arjuni,  estate,  i.  230. 

Arfunpur,  village,  i.  23a 

Arkalgad,  town,  i.  230,  231. 

Arkavati,  tributary  of  the  Kiveri,  i.  231. 

Arkonam,  town,  L  231. 

Armeghon,  shoal  and  lighthouse,  i.  231. 

Armorl,  town,  i.  231. 

Army,  article  'India,'  army  expen-. 
diture,  iv.  463 ;  constitution  of  the 
Indian  army,  465 ;  armies  of  the 
three  Presidencies,  465,  466 :  strength 
of  European  and  Native  army,  4jS6; 
health  and  vital  statistics  of  European 
and  Native  army,  637-643.  See  also. 
Military  forces  and  cantonments. 

Amdla,  island,  i.  231. 

ArnattfMngaiam,  village,  i.  231. 

Ami,jdg{r{(es,tBXt),  i.  231,  232, 

Ami,  town,  i.  232. 

Aror,  ruined  town,  i.  232. 

Arpalll,  parmnd,  i.  232. 

Arrah,  Subdivision,  i.  232. 

Arrah,  town,  i.  233. 

Arrah  CanaJ,  i.  233 ;  viii.  341. 

Arsikere,  village  with  temples,  i.  233. 

Artisan  castes.    See  Castes. 

Artisan  school  at  Rurki,  viii.  78,  105. 

Arunddngi,  tract  and  fortress,  i.  233. 

Arvi,  Subdivision,  i.  234. 

Arvi,  town,  i.  234. 

Arwal,  village  and  produce  dep6t,  i.  234. 

Arwal,  village,  i.  234. 

Aryaliir,  town,  i.  234. 


Aryan  potation  of  India,  article 
*  India,  *  iv.  192-240.  The  Aryan  stock, 
its  European  and  Eastern  branches, 
192}  193  ;  early  Aryan  conquests,  and 
spread  of  their  ciiolisation  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  193;  the  Aryans  in  their 
primitive  home,  193;  European  and 
Indian  languages  merely  varieties  of 
Aryan  speech,  193,  194;  common 
origin  of  European  and  Indian  reli- 
gions, 194;  the  Indo-Ajyans  on  their 
march  to  India,  and  An  their  early 
settlements  in  Uie  Puhjab,  194,  195; 
their  sacred  hymns — the  Rig- Veda, 
194-196;  its  date,  195;  inspiration, 
195 ;  caste,  and  widow-burning  up- 
known,  195,  196,  202;  development 
of  caste,  191^,  196,  201,  203-208;  Aryan 
civilisation  m  the  Veda,  196 ;  spread  of 
the  Aryans  eastwards,  196;  tne  gods 
of  the  Veda  and  Aji^an  mythol<^y, 
I96ri99;  a  Vedic  hymn,  198,  199; 
burning  of  the  dea49  199 ;  the  Vedic 
legoid  of  King  Vama  or  Death,.  199, 
200 ;  advance  of  the  Aryans  into  the 
Middle  L^d  {Mtuihya-duha),  200, 201 ; 
the  Aryan  tribes  organized  into  king- 
doms, 201  ;>  origin  of  priestly  families, 
201,  202 ;  the-  raur  Vedas  or  inspired 
writings,  viz.  (i)  the  Ris-Veda^  (2) 
the  SamarVeda,  (3)  the  Yajur-Veda, 
(4)  the- Atharva- Veda,  20J,  202 ;  com- 
pilation of  the  Brihmanas  an^l*  Stltras 
or  sacred  traditions,  203,  204 ;  the  four 
castes— (i)  Br^mans  or  priests,  (2) 
Kshattriyas  or  warriors,  (3)  Vaisyas 
or  cultivators,  (4)  Siidras  or  serfs,  204- 
206 ;  struggle  between  the  priestly  and 
warrior  castes,  206,  207;  Hie  Middle- 
Land  the  focus  of  BdUimanism,  207  ; 
Aryan  tribes  beyond  the  Bdlhmanical 
pale,  207,  208 ;  establishment  of  Brdh- 
man  supremacy  in  India,  208 ;  the  four 
stages  of  a  Brahman's  life — (i)  the 
Learner  {brdhmachari),  (2)  the  House- 
holder {grihcutha),  (3)  the  Forest 
Kecluse  {vanaprcutha),  (4)  the  Ascetic 
{sanydsi),  209 ;  Brahman  ideal  and 
rule  of  life,  and  its  hereditary  results 
on  the  caste,  209,  210;  Br^man 
theology — the  post -Vedic  eods,  211, 
212;  the  Hindu  Triad--{i)  Brahma, 
the  Creator,  (2)  Vishnu,  the  Preserver, 
(3)  Siva,  the  Destroyer  and  Reproducer, 
212;  Brihman  philosophy,  212,  2r3; 
its  six darsanas  orschools — ( i )  Sdnkhya, 
(2)  Yoga,  (3)  and  (4)  Vedantas,  (5) 
Nyiya,  (6)  Vaisheka,  212,  213;  sum- 
mary of  Bdihman  religion,  213,  214 ; 
Br^man  sciences  and  arts,  214-225 ; 
Silnskrit  grammar,  Pinini,  214,  215 ; 
Sanskrit  and  Prikrit  speech,  521  ; 
Sdnskrit  manuscripts  and  writing,  215- 
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217 ;  Sanskrit  dictionaries,  217  ;  Bdlh- 
man  astronomy,  its  three  periods— (i) 
independent  Sanskrit,  (2)  its  zenith  in 
the  Greco-Bactrian  period,  (3)  decay 
in  Muhammadan  times,  217-219;  Jai 
Sinh's  observatories  at  Delhi,  Benares, 
Muttra,  and  Ujjain,  218,  219;  Brih- 
man  mathematics,  219;  Br^man 
medicine,  219-222;  its  ^wth  and 
development,  219, 220 ;  ancient  surgery, 
220,  221  ;  Buddhist  public  hospitals, 
221 ;  decline  of  Hindu  medicine,  221, 
222 ;  English  medical  schools  and 
colleges,  221,  222  ;  Hindu  art  of  war, 
222,  223;  Indian  music,  223,  224; 
Indian  architecture,  224,  225 ;  Indian 
painting,  225 ;  Indian  law,  225-229 ; 
the  early  Dharma-s4stras,  and  codes  of 
Manu  and  Yajnavalkya,  225,  226 ; 
scope  of  Hindu  law  and  its  rigid  caste 
system,  226,  227 ;  Hindu  law  based 
on  custom,  perils  of  modem  codifica- 
tion, 228,  229 ;  Hindu  Secular  litera- 
ture, 229-239 ;  the  Mahibhirata,  229- 
233  ;  the  Rimdyana,  233-235  ;  later 
Sanskrit  epics,  €,g»  Raghuvansa, 
Kumira  -  sambhava,  235  ;  Hindu 
dramatists,  Kalid^,  235-237 ;  the 
Hindu  novel,  Beast-stories  and  fables, 
237.  238 ;  Sanskrit  lyric  poetrjr, 
Jayadeva,  238 ;  the  Purinas,  and  their 
mfluence  on  Indian  literature,  239; 
modem  Indian  literature,  239  ;  the  six 
stages  of  Indian  history,  from  the  6th 
to  the  19th  century,  239,  240. 

Asaf'Ud^auld^  Works  of,  in  Lucknow, 
vii.  84,  85. 

Asaish,  village,  i.  234. 

Asansolf  village  and  railway  station,  i. 

234,  235- 
Asdrur^  village,  i.  235. 

Asdsuni^  village   and  police  station,  i. 

235- 
Ashe-myauk,  township,  i.  235. 

Ashe-toungt  township,  i.  235,  236. 

AsAta,  town,  i.  236. 

Ash/ajpram,  Division,  i.  236. 

Ashti,  ancient  town,  i.  236. 

Anrgarhy  fortress,  i.  236,  237. 

Asiwan^  pargand^  i.  237,  238. 

AsHvan,  town,  i.  238. 

AsJtOf  zamintidri  (estate),  i.  238. 

Aska,  town,  i.  238. 

Asoka  Parsandan,  pargand^  L  238. 

Asoha^  village,  L  238. 

Asoka,  his  reign  and  works,  article 
•  India,  *  i v.  2^25 1 .  The  Edicts  of— 
Heplica  of,  in  AfghiLnistan,  i.  41  ;  in 
Allahibdd,  i.  142, 150 ;  Arardj,  i.  213  ; 
Asirur,  i.  235  ;  Bara  Banki,  i.  407  ; 
Benares,  i.  542 ;  Bhilsa,  ii.  93  ;  in 
Champ^n,  ii.  376 ;  in  Dehra  Dun, 
iii.    70,    71;    Delhi,    iil    89;    Dera 


Shahin,  liL  116;  Ghizfpur,  iit.  357; 
Gimir,  iii.  371  ;  J  hang,  v.  77  ;  Kilsi, 
V.  172  ;  Kithiiwar,  v.  309;  Midnapur, 
vi.  378;  North-Westem  Provinces, 
vii.  163 ;  Punishottamapur,  vii.  462. 

Aspects  of  the  countryy  phjrsical  and 
general.  See  article  *  India,*  iv.  129- 
164 ;  also  the  respective  Provincial 
and  District  articles. 

Aspects,  Medical,  See  the  respective 
Provinces  and  Districts  ;  also  Medical 
aspects. 

Aspirif  town  and  railway  station,  i.  238. 

Assam,  Province,  i.  238-255  ;  boundaries, 
238,  239;  history,  239-242;  physical 
aspects,  242,  243;  geology,  243; 
minerals,  243,  244 ;  forests,  244 ; 
animals,  244,  245;  population,  245-247; 
religion,  247  ;  occupation,  247,  248  ; 
agriculture,  248,  249 ;  natural  calami- 
ties, 249  ;  tea  cultivation,  249,  250 ; 
importation  of  coolies,  250^  251  ; 
manufactures,  etc.,  251 ;  external  com- 
merce, 251  ;  means  of  communication, 
252 ;  police  force,  252 ;  administration, 
252,  253 ;  revenue  and  expenditure, 
253;  education,  253,  254;  medical 
aspects,  254 ;  sanitary  condition,  254, 

255.        , 
Assamese,  Invasions  of  and  expeditions 

against,  Dacca,  iil   4 ;  Faridpur,  iii. 

242  ;  Aurangzeb's  invasion,  iv.  355. 

Assaye,  village  and  battle-field,  i.  255,  256. 

Assid,  range  of  hills,  i.  256. 

Associations  and  trade  -  guilds,  article 
'  India,'  iv.  287-29a  Local  notices — 
in  Ahmedibid,  i.  65,  66 ;  AUahib&d, 
i.  144, 145 ;  Azamgarh,  i.  275 ;  Broach, 
ii.  227 ;  Surat,  viii.  487. 

Astronomy  and  astronomical  observa- 
tories, iv.  217-219,  689. 

Asurgark  Fart,  Ruins  of,  L  256. 

Ata,  tahsti,  i.  256. 

Atak.    See  Attock. 

Atdri,  village  and  rains,  L  256. 

Atdsardi,  trading  village,  i.  256. 

Atchdveram,  village,  i.  256. 

Atcheepore,    See  Achipur. 

Ateha,  pargand,  L  257. 

Athdraba^td,  river,  i.  257. 

Athdrabankd,  river  in  Jessor,  i.  257. 

Athdra-murd,  range  of  hills,  i.  257. 

Athay-gvi,  revenue  circle,  i.  257. 

Athgarh,  petty  State  of  Orissa,  i.  257, 
258. 

Athgarh,  village,  i.  258. 

Athirdla,  shrine,  i.  258. 

Athmailik,  petty  State  of  Orissa,  u  258^ 
259. 

Athni,  town,  i.  259. 

A-thiU,  revenue  circle,  i.  259. 

A'thut,  tidal  river,  i.  259,  26a 

Atid,  Subdivision,  L  26a 
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Atmakdr^  tdluk^  i.  26a 

Almakilrf  town,  i.  260. 

Atmospheric  conditions.  See  Meteoro- 
logical statistics. 

At'fAdi,  town,  i.  260. 

Atrdi,  river,  L  260. 

Atranji  Kherd^  ruins,  i.  261. 

Atrauli,  tahsU^  i.  261. 

Atraulif  town  in  Aligarh,  i.  261. 

Atraiilif  town  in  Hardoi,  L  261. 

Atri,  village  and  police  station,  i.  261. 

Atsanta,  town,  i.  261. 

A'tst  or  A-tsee,  revenue  circle,  i.  261. 

Attaran,  river,  i.  262. 

Attdri,  village,  i.  262. 

Attikuppa,  tdluk^  i.  262. 

Attikuppa^  town,  i.  262. 

AttiJif  town,  i.  262. 

Attock^  tahsUf  i.  262. 

Attack^  town  and  fortress,  i.  262,  263. 

Atiir,  tdluk,  i.  263,  264. 

Atdr,  town  in  Salem,  i.  264. 

Atilr^  town  in  Tinnevelli,  i.  264. 

Attlr^  town  in  Madura,  i.  264. 

Atwa  Piparia^  pargand^  i.  264,  265. 

Aiuimuki,  plateau,  i.  265. 

Auckland  Bay^  i.  265. 

Auckland^  Lord^  Administration  of,  iv. 
412-414.  The  first  Afghin  war,  412  ; 
Afghinistin  under  the  Duranis,  412; 
early  British  dealings  with  Kabul,  412  ; 
Dost  Muhammad,  413;  Russian  and 
English  embassies  in  Kibul,  413; 
Russian  influence,  413 ;  installation  of 
Shih  Shuja,  413;  assassination  of  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes  and  Sir  William 
Macnaghten,  414 ;  destruction  of  the 
British  army  in  its  winter  retreat  to 
India,  414. 

Augkady  petty  State,  i.  265. 

Aundh^  petty  State  {j'dgir),  i.  265,  266. 

Aundh,  town,  i.  266. 

Aurada,  one  of  the  six  Sub-Magistracies 
into  which  the  Jiipwc  Agency  (Madras) 
is  divided,  i.  266. 

Aurdiyd,  tcthsll,  L  266. 

Aurdiyd,  town,  i.  266. 

Aurangibddj  Subdivision,  i.  266. 

Aurangdbddy  village,  i.  266. 

Aurangdhddy  pargctnd  in  Kheri  District, 
i.  2&,  267. 

Aurangdbddf  town  in  Kheri  District,  i. 
267. 

Aurangdbdd,  pargand  in  Sltapur  District, 
i.  267. 

Aurangdbddy  town  in  Sitapur  District, 
i.  267,  268, 

Aurangd^dd,  town  in  the  Nizam*s  Do- 
minions, i.  268. 

Aurangdbdd  Sayyidf  town,  i.  268. 

Aurof^ised,  Reign  of— article  'India,'  iv. 
35 1  '35^*  ^is  rebellion  and  deposition 
of  his   father,   352;    murder   of  his 


brothers,  353 ;  subjugation  of  S.  India, 
353,  354 ;  rise  of  the  Marhattds  under 
Sivaji,  354 ;  his  20  years'  campaign  in 
the  Deccan,  354-355 ;  hemmed  in  by 
the  Marhatt&s,  355 ;  his  despair  and 
death,  355  ;  his  bigoted  policy  and  op- 
pression of  the  Hindus,  355,  356 ;  re- 
volt of  the  Rdjputs,  356;  Provinces 
and  revenues  of  Aurangzeb,  356-358 ; 
his  personal  character,  358.  Local 
notices — Agra,  i.  54,  56,  57;  defeat  of 
his  brother  Dara,  i.  95  ;  in  Bijdpur,  ii. 
117;  Burhinpur,  ii.  273;  Cawnpore, 
ii.  340 ;  in  Delhi,  iii.  90 ;  treacherous 
attack  upon  Haidardbad,  iv.  513,  514; 
war  with  Abu  Husdin,  iv.  514,  515  ; 
works  in  Lahore,  vi.  18;  invasion  of 
Rdjputina,  vii.  511. 

Auras,  village,  i.  268. 

A  us  or  autumn  rice  crop.     See  Rice. 

Ausgrdm,  village  and  police  station,  i. 
268. 

Ava^  the  former  capital  of  the  Burmese 
Empire,  L  268-270 ;  physical  aspects, 
268,  269,  270;  antiquarian  remains, 
269. 

Avanij  village  of  great  sanctity^  t.  270. 

Avati  or  AAuti^  village,,  iv  27a 

AznndsAi,  town,  i.  270. 

Azm/apdii,  range  of  hills,  i..  270.. 

AwaAf  town,  i.  270. 

Ayakottd,  town,  i.  270. 

Ayakudi,  estate  (tam{ndirf)\.  iv  27a 

Ayakudiy  town,  L  271. 

Ayyankere  or  Dodda  Madagakere,  an 
artificial  lake,  i.  271. 

Azamgarhy  District,  i.  27i-28o>;  physical 
aspects,  271,  272 ;  history,.  272,  274 ; 
archaeology,  274 ;  population,,  274, 276 ; 
agriculture,  276,  277 ;  tenures,  277  ; 
natural  calamities,  277,  278 ;  eommerce 
and  trade,  278;  administration,  278, 
279 ;  medical  aspects,  279,  280. 

Axamgarh,  tahsll,  1.  280. 

Azammrh,  town,  i.  280. 

Azimabdd,  quarter  of  Patnd  city.  See 
Patnd. 

Azimganj\  village  and  railway  terminus, 
i.  280. 

Azlmganj,  village,  i.  280. 

Azmeriganj  or  Ajmeriganj,  village,  i. 
281. 


B 


Baba  Budan  or  Chandra  Drona,  range 
of  mountains,  and  scene  of  the  first 
coffee  plantation  in  India,  i.  281. 

B&bar,  the  founder  of  the  Mughal 
dynasty  of  India,  article  '  India,  iv. 
337>  33^  y  his  invasion  and  victory  at 
Pdnipat,  338 ;  conquests  and  extent  of 
his  dominions.     Local  notices — Agra, 


i.  54 ;  Allahibid,  L  I43 ;  in  Cawnpore, 
iL  340  i  conquest  of  Delhi,  iii.  89 ; 
conquest  of  Eiiwah  b^.  i".  2^3 ;  con- 
quest  ofGhiUipur  bf,  iii.  357  ;  capluie 
of  Lahore,  vi.  1 3  ;  occupalioti  of  Main- 

Siri,  vi.  231;  march  through '  the 
orth- Western  Provinces,  Tii.  166  ; 
invaiion  of  Oudh,  vii.  118  ;  subjuga- 
tion of  Pathin  hilJ  tribes  in  Peshlwar, 
vil  359 ;  cooqucst  of  ihe  Punjab,  vii. 
419 ;  defeat  ol  Rini  Sanga,  lii.  51 1. 

Baieru,  tahsll,  \.  281. 

JiJMnHS,  caste  in  Monghvr,  vi.  409. 

BMhar,  petty  State,  L  3B1,  i&l. 

Sdbhar,  town,  i.  2S2. 

Babhmfiir,  parmiti,  L  383. 

Babli  or  Dvtarl^,  rivei  of  Lower  llengal, 
i.  183,  3S3. 

Bibnibiri,  trading  village,  i.  283. 

Bibra  Chamirdi,  petty  Suie,  i.  383. 

Bairiitwdr,  tract  of  country,  1.  383. 

BaMilgdoH,  viilacre,  i.  3S3. 

Bachkriim,  ruraTtown,  i,  183, 
'  Baehhriwin,  pargaMi,  i,  383,  384. 

Backkriwin,  town,  i.  38^ 

Baekirtddipallim,  lawn,  i.  (84. 

Badagiri,  town,  L  38^ 

BaJiigars  or  Vadacars,  Manners  and  cui- 
loms  of  tbe,  in-the  Nllgiri  Hilt*,  vii. 
130.  "3'- 

BadaiiMn, 

i.  384,     ' 

Bdiidini,  Subdiviuon  and  towti,  i.  3S5. 
Badansa,  taJiiil,  i.  285. 
Bidar^ni,  trading  village  and  produce 

depdt.  1.  3S5. 
BadiH  or  Badine,  Idlui,  i.  28$. 
Badin  or  Badina,  town,  L  385. 
Badipudt,  tdlui,  i.  385,  386. 
Badnera,  town,  I  286. 
Badniir,  town  and  civil  station,  i.  286. 
Hade  Sardi,  fargattd,  i.  386. 
Bade  Sardi,  town,  i.  386. 
BadrA(halam,  Idbik,  i.  2S6,  3S7. 
Badnic/ialam,  town,  i.  2S7. 
Badrihdt  or  GhuUdbdd,  ruins,  i.  287. 
Badrindlh,  peak  of  the  main  Himilayan 

range,  L  387,  388. 
Badrpur  or  Badarpur,  village,  i.  388. 
Bddshahpur,  torrent,  i.  3S8. 
Badvdil,  Idlui,  i.  38S. 
B,idfdil,  town,  i.  zSS. 
Bafa,  town,  i.  289. 
Bagaiiel,  town,  i.  3S9. 
Bagasra,  town,  i.  289. 
Bagat.  land  tenures.     Sa  Tenures, 
Bagepalli,  village,  i.  389. 
*.fjmf,  river,  i.  289. 
Biipsar,  town,  i,  389. 
Biigk,  river,  i.  289,  390. 
Bdgk,  cave-lemptes,  i.  290. 
Bdgkal,  one  of  the  Punjab  HQl  Slates,  i. 


>,  mountlAraus  tract  of  country. 


Bdghampur,  village  containing  the  Shali- 

mir  gardens,  L  390. 
Bagkir,  western  ol^oot  of  (he  Indus,  i. 

Bagkdi,  one  of  Ihe  Punjab  Hill  Stales,  i. 

,  village,  t.  391, 

id,  liact  of  connlry,  i.  391. 

Subdiviuon,  i.  391. 

market  village,  i.  391,  393. 


r  of  Nortbem  Bchar, 


BigkmaH,  IMtte,  river  in  Bengal,  i.  392. 
Bdghmiindi,  plateau  and   bill  range,  i. 

393,  393. 
BdgU,  one  of  the  Stales  of  the  Indore 

Agency,  i.  393. 
BdgfxU,  takHl,  i.  393. 
Bdgpat,  ancient  town,  i.  293. 
Bafrdsi,  town,  i,  393. 
Biguli,   village  and  railway  station,  i. 

293- 
BakdJurgark,  town,  i.  393,  394. 
Bahddur  Kktl,  salt-mine,  i.  294. 
Bahddurfur,    village   with   rivci  trade, 


294. 

BakdmUpur,  Native  State,  i.  394-296; 
physical  aspects,  394 ;  population,  395 ; 
manulaeturei,  395 ;  products,  295 ; 
canals,  395  ;  potilical  relations,  295 ; 

Baktrd,  market  village,  i.  296. 

Bakeri,  toAHi,  i.  397. 

BakUi,  mountain  nnge,  i.  397. 

Bahnuad  dyaasty  in  Southern  India,  iv. 
33S.  336. 

Bakrakk,  District,  i.  397-304 ;  pb)-sical 
aspects,  397,  398  ;  rivers,  397,  39S : 
liistory,  298-301 1  population,  301, 303 ; 
agriculture,  303  ;  tenures,  302  ;  nteans 
uf  communication,  303  ;  commerce  and 
trade,  303;  adminislralion,  303;  medi- 
cal aspects,  304, 

Bakraick,  la/ull,  i.  304. 

Bakraick,  pargmd,  i.  304,  305. 

Bakraick,  town,  i.  305- 

Bakramgkit,  town  and  trading  mart,  i. 
30s.  306- 

Bakrdmfur.    Stt  Beroampur 

Baku,  nver,  L  306. 

Bchu  Btgam,  Mausoleum  of,  at  Ajodhya, 
i  106, 

Baidaviar,  village,  L  306, 

Baidiir,  town,  i.  306. 

£i]i'i/v^  caste,  origin,  sects,  nombers,  etc, 
in  Bengal,  ii.  33. 

Baidyabml,  important  market  town  and 
railway  station,  i.  306. 

Baidyandlh,  vill^e  and  luin,  i.  306. 
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Bdigds,  priests  of  the  Gonds,  in  the  Cen<' 

tial  Provinces,  ii.  361. 
Baikal^  town  and  fort    See  Bekal. 
Baikanthpur^  town,  i.  306. 
Baila  Bhekt^  town,  L  306. 
Bailgdcn,  village,  i.  306,  307. 
Bailhongal,  town,     iiee  Hongal. 
Baillie^  Colonel^  Defeat  of,  by  Haidar, 

vi.  122. 
Bainchi^  village  and  railway  station,  i. 

307. 

Bairantt  Hamdyun*s  general,  and  Regent 
of  India  during  the  first  four  years  of 
Akbar's  reign,  iv.  339,  340. 

Bdiramghdt^  village  with  great  annual 
fair,  i.  307. 

Baitarani^  river,  i.  307. 

Bai'dna,  tributaiy  State,  i.  307,  308. 

Bdjana,  town,  i.  308. 

Baj'bajt  village,  i.  308. 

Bajl  Rdo^  second  Marhatta  Peshw^  iv. 
365.     See  also  Marhattds. 

BdH  Rdo  II.,  seventh  and  last  Marhatti 
Feshwi,  iv.  368.     See  also  Marhatt^. 

Bdjitpuvy  town,  i.  308. 

Banvdra,  village,  i.  308. 

Bdkarganjt  District,  i.  308-315  ;  physical 
aspects,  308,  309 ;  rivers,  309 ;  admi- 
nistrative history,  309,  310;  popula- 
tion, 310,  311 ;  agriculture,  311,  312; 
natural  calamities,  312, 313 ;  commerce 
and  trade,  313;  administration,  313, 
314;  medical  aspects,  314,  315. 

Bdkar^nJ,  former  headquarters  of  Bikar- 
canj  District,  i.  315. 

Bakeswar  or  Kana^  river  of  Bengal,  i. 

315. 

Bakhavy  fortified  island.     See  Bukkur. 

Bakhrd^  village,  i.  315. 
Bakhshi  KhM^  water  channel,  i.  315. 
Bakhtffirhy  petty  State,  i.  315. 
Bakhtidrpurf  village  and  railway  station, 

i>  315- 
Bakkacherla^  village,  i.  315,  316. 
Bakkardyasamudaram^  village,  i.  316. 
Bakrd^  river,  i.  316. 
Baksary  village,  i.  316,  317. 
Bdkud  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Mahanadi 

river,  i.  317. 
Bdldganj,  village  with  river-borne  trade, 

iv3»7. 
Bdidghdt,  name  given  to  certain  Districts 

of  the  old  Vijayanagar  kingdom  of  the 

Kamatic,  i.  317,  318. 
Bdldghdty  the  upland  country  of  Berar, 

i.  318- 
Bdldgkdty  District,  i.  318-321 ;  physical 
aspects,  31S ;  history,  318,  319 ;  popu- 
lation, 319;  division  into  town  and 
country,  319;  agriculture,  319,  320; 
commerce  and  trade,  320;  means  of 
communication,  320;  administration, 
320,  321 ;  medical  aspects,  321. 


BdJahera,  village  with  fort,  L  321. 

Ba/akt\  hill  range,  i.  321. 

Bd/aji  Bdj{  Rdo,  third  Marhatti  Peshwa, 
iv.  365.     See  also  MarhattiU. 

Bdlaji  Vishwandth,  first  Marhatta 
Peshwd,  iv.  365.     Su  also  Marhatt^. 

Bdlakot,  town,  i.  321. 

Bdlakoi,  fortified  village,  i.  321,  322. 

BdlamaUy  pargand,  i.  322. 

Bdlamau,  town,  L  322. 

Balance  sheets  of  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture. See  article  *  India,'  iv.  460- 
463 ;  also  the  Administrative  section 
of  the  respective  Provinces,  Districts, 
and  towns. 

BalandSy  an  aboriginal  tribe.  See  Abo- 
riginal population. 

Bdlapur,  town  and  fort,  i.  322,  323. 

Bdldsan,  river,  i.  323. 

Bdidsinor,  petty  Sute,  i.  323,  324. 

BdidsinoTy  town,  i.  324. 

Balasor^  District,  i.  324-331 ;  physical 
aspects,  324,  325;  rivers,  325;  ports 
and  harbours,  325-327;  history,  327, 
328 ;  population,  328,  329 ;  agricul- 
ture, 329,  330  ;  natural  calamities, 
330 ;  commerce  and  trade,  330 ; 
adminbtration,  331 ;  medical  aspects, 

331. 
Balasor,  Subdivision,  i.  331,  332. 
BakLsoTy  town  and  port,  i.  326,  327, 332* 
BaJasoTy  an  isolated  peak,  i.  332. 
Balban,  the  last  of  the  Slave  kings,  iv. 

328,  329. 
Balbaridalud^  marsh,  i.  332. 
Balcha,  jpass,  i.  332. 
Balchari,  island,  L  332. 
BdUidbdriy   village   and   battle-field,   i. 

332,  333- 

Baiesivar  River,  one  of  the  principal  dis- 
tributaries of  the  Ganges,  i.  333. 

Bdli,  town,  i  333. 

Bdii,  market  village  and  railway  station, 

i-  333- 
Bdlid^hdtd,  trading  village,  i.  333. 

Bdlidghdtdy  canal,  i.  333. 

Bdliganj,    suburbs    of    Calcuttx      See 

Ballygunge. 

Bdlighatiam,  village  and  temple,  i.  334. 

Balthri,  an  old  town,  i.  334. 

Bdlifdrd,  forest  reserve,  i.  334. 

Bdltrangam,  range  of  mountains,  i.  334, 

335. 
Balkhy  Province  of  Afghan  Turkistan, 

i-  43- 
Balkh,  city  of  Afghin  Turkistin,  i.  335- 

337  ;  the  city,  335,  336 ;  antiquarian 
remains,  335 ;  the  country,  330 ;  his- 
tory, 336,  337. 

Baliabgarh,  taJidl,  i.  337. 

Ballab^arh,  town,  i.  337. 

Ballabhpur,  suburb  of  Serampur,  i.  337, 

338. 
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BalWpur,  village,  i.  338. 

BaHat-rayan-durga,  mountaiD,  L  338. 

BaUia,  iahsil,  i.  338. 

BaJlia,  town,  i.  338,  339. 

Ballipalli,  forest  reserve,  i.  339. 

Ballygunge^  suburb  of  Calcutta,  i.  339. 

Bdiotra,  town,  i.  339. 

Balrdmpur,  pargand^  i.  339-341  • 

Balrampur,  town,  i.  341. 

Bdlsamandf  village,  i.  341. 

Balsan,  one  of  Uie  Punjab  Hill  States, 

>•  341. 
Balsdr,    See  Bulsar. 

Baiudf  trading  village,  i.  341,  342. 

BcUuchis^  Tribes  of,  in  Baluchistan,  L 
343  ;  their  habits,  ceremonies,  and 
dress,  L  352,  353 ;  in  the  Bolin  Pass, 
ii.  171;  Bombay,  ii.  187,  188;  in 
Deri  Ghizi  Khin,  iii.  103 ;  Haidar- 
abAd,  iii.  528  ;  Khelit,  v.  375 ;  Ko- 
histin,  417  ;  Sind,  viii.  366. 

Baluchistdn^  State,  i.  342-354 ;  boundaries 
and  capes,  342  ;  history,  342-348  ; 
P^plc,  343  ;  physical  aspects,  348- 
350 ;  mountains,  349 ;  rivers,  349  ; 
climate  and  products,  350;  towns,  350, 
351;  population,  351-353  ;  govern- 
ment, 353  ;  revenue  and  military 
resources,  353,  354. 

Bamanlwr,  pctty  State,  i.  354. 

Bdman^hd/lf  northern  division  of  Mor- 
bhanj,  one  of  the  Orissa  Tributary 
States,  i.  354. 

Bdmanif  mountain  peak,  i.  355. 

Bamanri^  village,  i.  355. 

Bamboos,  in  the  Andamans,  i.  195 ; 
Arakan  Hill  Tracte,  i.  207  ;  P4l4chlt, 
i.  318 ;  Bikarganj,  L  309 ;  Binda,  i. 
364 ;  on  the  Barda  Hills,  i.  421  ; 
Bardwin,  L  422 ;  Bareilly,  i.  431  ; 
Belsaum,  i.  518  ;  Bengal,  ii.  4  ; 
Cddiir,  ii.  310 ;  Coorg,  ii.  504  ; 
Cuttack,  ii.  530 ;  Dalli,  iii.  19 ;  Hill 
Tippendi,  iv.  52 ;  Manipur,  vi.  315 ; 
Melagiris,  vi.  360  ;  Merkira,  vi.  370 ; 
Nepil,  vii.  105;  Oudh,  vii.  213; 
Sikkim,  viii.  339,  340. 

Bamburd,  ruined  city,  i.  355. 

Bdmra,  Native  State,  i.  355*357 ;  physical 
aspects,  355  ;  history,  355  ;  popula- 
tion, 355,  356 ;  division  into  town  and 
country,  356 ;  agriculture,  356 ;  com- 
merce and  trade,  356 ;  administration, 
356 ;  medical  aspects,  357. 

Bamsdru,  pass,  i.  357. 

Banaganapalli,  estate,  i.  357,  358. 

Banaganapalli,  town,  L  358. 

Bands  Nadi,  river  of  Shahibid  District, 

i.  358. 
Bands,  river  of  Chutii  Nlgpur,  i.  358. 
Bands,  river  of  Rdjputina,  1.  358,  359. 
BandsOj  village,  i.  359. 
Banaz^ar,  tdluk,  i.  359. 


Banavar^yiWz^f  i.  359.'»' 

Bdnda,  District,  i.  359-367 ;  physical 
aspects,  359,  360 ;  history,  360-363  ; 
population,  363,  364  ;  agriculture,  364, 
365 ;  natural  calamities,  365 ;  com- 
merce and  trade,  365,  366 ;  admini- 
stration, 366,  367 ;    medical  aspects, 

367. 
Bdnda,  tahsil  in  Banda  District,  i.  367. 
Bdnda,  town,  i.  368. 
Bdnda,  tahsU  in  Sigar  District,  i.  368. 
Bandajdn,  PASS,  i.  368. 
Bandar,  tdiuk,  i.  368. 
Bandar,  town.    See  Masulipatam. 
Banddrban,     village     with     permanent 

market,  i.  368*  369. 
Bandarma/anJka,  town,  i.  369. 
Bandel,  village,  i.  369. 
Bandhsilgot  Kshattriyas,   in  Amethi,  i. 

160. 
Bandipallam,  hill  and  stream^  L  369. 
Bandora,  town,  L  369. 
Banga,  town,  i.  369,  370. 
Bangdkal,  valley,  i.  37a 
Bangdli,  river  of  Northern  Bengal,   i. 

370. 

Bangalore,  District,  i.  370-376 ;  physical 
aspects,  370,  371  ;  history,  371-373  ; 
population,  373,  374  ;  agriculture,  374, 
375  ;  manufactures,  375  ;  administra- 
tion, 375,  376 ;  medical  aspects,  376. 

Bangalore,  city,  i.  377-382 ;  general 
appearance,  377,  378;  history,  378, 
379  *  population,  379,  380  ;  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  380^  381  ;  administra- 
tion, 381,  382  ;  mediod  aspects,  382. 

Banganapalli,  estate.  See  Banagana- 
palli. 

Bdnganga,  river  of  Rijputina,  i.  382. 

Bdnganga,  river,  i.  382. 

Bangdon,  Subdivision,  i.  383. 

Bangor,  pargand,  i.  383. 

Bargarmau,  pargand,  i.  383,  384. 

Bargarmau,  town,  i.  384. 

Banidchang,  village,  L  384. 

Banihdl,  pass,  i.  384. 

Banias,  trading  caste  in  Ahmedibid,  i.< 
63,  64  ;  in  Ahmednagar,  i.  81,  82  ;  in 
Allgarh,  L  133  ;  in  Allahibid,  i.  146  ; 
Azamgarh,  i.  275-277 ;  Bengal,  ii.  23 ; 
Bfkaner,  ii.  130;  Bombay,  ii.  188-212; 
Broach,  ii  225,  226 ;  Bulandshahr,  ii. 
2J2;  Cawnpore,  ii.  343;  Farrukhibdd, 
iii.  252,  253 ;  Haidaribid,  iii.  529 ; 
Meerut,  vi.  350  ;  Muzaffamagar,  vi. 
493 »  North-Western  Provinces,  vii. 
171  ;  Punjab,  vii.  426. 

Bdnkd,  Subdivision,  i.  384. 

Bdnkd,  town,  i.  384,  385. 

Bdnkd,  canal,  i.  385. 

Bankers  and  Banks  (native),  in  Ahmed- 
abdid,  i.  69,  70 ;  in  Ajmere,  i.  104  ; 
Allahibad,  i.  146 ;  Azamgarh,  i.  277 ; 
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Baroda,  i.  461  ;  Benares,  i.  ^42 ; 
Bengal,  ii.  26;  Beri,  ii.  41 ;  Bhiwapur, 
ii.  99 ;  Broach,  ii.  227  ;  Cawnpore,  ii. 
345 ;  Famikhdbid,  iii.  252 ;  Jaipur, 
iv.  689;  Murshidibdd,  vi.  474;  Kdj- 
putAna,  vii.  521  ;  RAnchi,  vii.  553  ; 
Tinnevelli,  ix.   74;    Utakamand,    ix. 

221. 

.Bdnki,  formerly  one  of  the  Tributary 
States  of  Orissa,  i.  385. 

BdtikipuTy  civil  station  of  Patna,  i.  385, 
J86. 

Bankomundl,  mountain  peak,  i.  386. 

Bdnkoty  seaport,  i.  386. 

Banks  of  rivers.  See  Alluvion  and  dilu- 
vion. 

Bdnkurdf  District,  i.  386-393 ;  physical 
aspects,  386,  387 ;  jurisdiction,  387 ; 
history,  387,  388;  population,  38S, 
389;  towns,  389,  390;  agriculture, 
390,  391 ;  tenures,  390 ;  natural  cala- 
mities, 391 ;  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, 391 ;  administration,  391-393  ; 
medical  aspects,  393. 

Bdnkurd,  town,  i.  393. 

Bannawdsi,  town  and  temple,  i.  393. 

Bannu,  District,  i.  393-401  ;  physical 
aspects,  393,  394;  history,  394-396; 
antiquarian  remains,  394,  395 ;  popu- 
lation, 396-398 ;  agriculture,  398 ; 
land  tenures,  wages,  etc.,  398,  399 ; 
commerce,  trade,  communications, 
399;  administration,  400;  medical 
aspects,  400,  401. 

BannUy  tahsU,  i.  401. 

Bannu  or  Edwardesdbdd^  headquarters 
of  Bannu  District.  See  Edwardes- 
abdd. 

Bdnsa,  town,  i.  401. 

Bdnsbdrid,  town,  i.  401. 

Bdnsdd^  petty  State,  i.  401,  402. 

Bdnsdd,  town,  i.  402. 

Bansdih,  town,  i.  402. 

Bdnsgdofiy  tahsil,  i.  402. 

Bdnsi,  tahsily  i.  402,  403. 

BdnskhMi,  village,  i.  403. 

Bansloi^  tributary  of  the  Bhagirathf,  i. 

403. 
Bansror,  fort,  Rajputdna.    See  Bhains- 

ror. 
Bdnswdra^  State,  i.  403. 
Barsihar,  town,  i.  403. 
Banthly,  town.     See  Wanthli. 
Bdntwdy  petty  State,  i.  403,  404. 
Bdntwdf  town,  i.  404. 
Bantwdla,  town,  i.  404. 
Baoni,  .^tate,  i.  404. 
Bdcri,  State.     See  Kali  B4or{. 
Baoricu,  a  clan  of  professional  thieves, 

vii.  516,  517. 
Bapaild^  tdluk,  i.  404,  405. 
Bapatid,  town,  i.  405. 
Baptist  missions.    See  Missions. 


Bdrd^  river,  i.  405. 

Bdrd^  village,  i.  405. 

Bara  Banki,  District,  i.  405-413  ;  physi- 
cal aspects,  405-407 ;  history,  407- 
409 ;  antiquarian  remains,  407  ;  popu- 
lation, 409,  410;  a^culture,  410, 
4x1 ;  natural  calamities,  411 ;  com- 
merce and  trade,  411,  412;  admini- 
stration, 412,  413 ;  medical  aspects, 

413- 
Bara  Banki^  tahsil,  i.  413. 

Bara  Banki,  town,  i.  413,  414. 

Bardbdr^  hills,  i.  414. 

Bardbdii,  fort,  the  citadel  of  Cuttack 
town,  i.  414,  415. 

Bardchdtiy  village,  i.  415. 

Bara  Dehi^  peak,  i.  415. 

Bdrdgdi,  hill,  i.  415. 

Baragdony  town,  i.  415. 

Bdrah,  tcihsil,  i.  415. 

Bdraky  rural  town,  i.  4x5. 

Barail,  hill  range,  i.  415,  416. 

Bardky  river  of  North- Eastern  India,  i. 
416,  417. 

Bardkhar^  river  in  Bengal,  i.  417. 

Barakila  and  TalibundOy  peaks,  i.  417. 

Barakudu,  a  Division  of  the  Godairi 
tdluk.     See  Godairi. 

Barakulid  Khdl,  river,  i.  417. 

Baraly  river  in  Bengal,  i.  417,  4x8. 

Bdrd  Ldchdy  mountain  pass,  i.  418. 

Bar-Aliy  old  raised  road  or  alij  i.  418. 

Bdramahdlf  a  former  Division  in  Madras, 
i.  418. 

Bdrdmati,  town,  i.  418. 

Baramba^  one  of  the  I'ributary  States  of 
Orissa,  i.  418,  419. 

Baramula,  mountain  gorge,  i.  419. 

Baran,  tahsily  i.  419. 

Baran^  headquarters  town  of  Buland- 
shahr  District.     See  Bulandshahr. 

Bardftagar,  village,  i.  420. 

Bara-poly  river,  i.  420. 

Bdrdsaty  Subdivision,  i.  420. 

Bdrdsaty  town,  i.  420. 

Barasia  River,  branch  of  the  Madhu- 
mati,  i.  42a 

Baraunda,  petty  State,  i.  421. 

Barbaspury  chiefship,  i.  421. 

Bdrbighdy  town,  i.  421. 

Bardoy  Division  of  Kithidwdr,  i.  421. 

Barda  HiUsy  i.  421. 

Bardhdy  village,  i.  42X. 

Bardwduy  Division,  i.  42X,  422. 

Bardwdny  District,  i.  422-430 ;  physical 
aspects,  422 ;  history,  422-424 ;  popu- 
lation, 424,  425 ;  agriculture,  425, 
426 ;  natural  calamities,  426,  427 ; 
commerce  and  trade,  427;  coal,  427, 
428 ;  administration,  428,  429 ;  medi- 
cal aspects,  429,  430. 

Bardwdn,  Subdivision,  i.  430. 

Bardwdn^  town,  i.  430,  431. 
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Bdrdwdr^  forest  reserve,  i.  431. 

Bareilfy^  District,  i.  431-438;  physical 
aspects,  431,  432;  history,  432-434; 
population,  434, 435  ;  agriculture,  435, 
436 ;  natural  calamities,  436,  437 ; 
commerce  and  trade,  437  ;  administra- 
tion, 437,  438 ;  medical  aspects,  438. 

BareiUy^  city  and  cantonment,  i.  438- 
440;  physical  aspects,  438,  439; 
hutory,  439 ;  architecture,  439,  440. 

Bdnl^  hill  range,  i.  440. 

BareUy  forest,  L  440. 

Bareld^  ancient  town,  L  440. 

Bareli,  District  and  city.    Set  Bareilly. 

Barendd^  mountain  pass,  i.  440. 

Barengf  valley,  i.  440. 

Bareng^  river,  i.  441. 

Baretha^  town,  i.  441. 

Bargd,  hill  pass,  L  441. 

Bdrgarh,  tcJisil^  L  441. 

Bdrh^  Subdivision,  i.  441. 

Bdrhy  town,  i.  441. 

Bdrkdf  agricultural  village,  i.  441. 

Barhaj\  town,  i.  442. 

Barhaiganjf  town,  i.  442. 

Barhampur,    See  Berhampore. 

Barhi^  village,  i.  442. 

Barhiydt  town,  i.  442. 

Bdri,  taksily  i.  442. 

Bdrit  pargandf  i.  442,  443. 

Bdri,  town,  i.  443. 

Bdrit  village,  i.  443. 

Bdria,  tributary  State,  i.  443,  444. 

Bdriay  town,  i.  444. 

Bdri  Dodby  tract  of  country,  i.  444. 

Bdri  Dodbf  canal,  i.  444-446 

Barisdl,  Subdivision,  i.  446. 

Barisdl^  town,  i.  447. 

'  Barisdl  Gum^  a  curious  meteorological 
phenomenon  in  Bakarganj,  i.  315. 

Barkal^  hills,  i.  447. 

Barkal  Rapids^  i.  447. 

Barkalur^  ruined  town,  i.  447. 

Barkhera,  P^tty  State,  i.  447. 

Barkop,  group  of  hills,  i.  447. 

Barkur^  former  Subdivision  of  Kanara, 
i.  448. 

Barktirf  town,  i.  448. 

Barley^  Cultivation  of,  in  Amritsar,  L 
182,  183;  Bahraich,  i.  302;  Banda, 
i.  364 ;  Bannu,  i.  398 ;  Bara  Banki,  i. 
410;  Bardw&n,  i.  426;  Bareilly,  i. 
436;  Basti,  i.  496;  Belgaum,  i.  514, 
515  ;  Bellary,  i.  524 ;  Benares,  i.  536 ; 
Bbagalpur,  ii.  58;  Bhutin,  ii.  loS; 
Bombay,  ii.  190 ;  Buddun,  ii.  241 ; 
Bulandshahr,  ii.  253 ;  Cawnpore,  ii. 
344 ;  Chamba,  ii.  372 ;  Champiran, 
ii.  380 ;  Cuttack,  ii.  535  ;  Dehra  Dun, 
iii.  74;  Delhi,  iii.  80;  Dera  Ghizi 
Khdn,  iii.  104 ;  Dera  Ismiil  Khin, 
iii.  Ill;  Dholpur,  iii.  147 ;  Dungar- 
pur,  iii.  184;  £tah,  iii.  217;  Eiawah, 


lit.  226 ;  Faiz4bad,  iii.  234 ;  Farfdpur, 
iii.  245 ;  Farrukhibid,  iii.  251 ; 
Fatehpur,  iiL  260 ;  Firozpur,  iiL  274 ; 
Ghizipur,  iii.  360;  Gonda,  iiu  430; 
Gorakhpur,  iii.  445 ;  Gujrinwila,  iii. 
457 ;  Gujrit,  iii.  464 ;  Gurdispur,  iii. 
476;  Gura[4on,  iii.  483;  Haidaiib4d, 
iii.  531 ;  Hardot,  iii.  564 ;  Haz4ra,  iv. 
27;  Haziribdgh,  iv.  36;  Hoshiirpur, 
iv.  97;  Hugli,  iv.  116;  Jalandhar, 
V.  5;  Jaunpur,  v.  48;  Jessor,  v. 
62 ;  Jhang,  v.  79 ;  Kibul,  v.  127 ; 
Kangra,  v.  218 ;  Kar&chi,  v.  233 ; 
Karauli,  v.  250;  Kamil,  v.  262; 
Kashmir  and  Jamu,  v.  296 ;  Kohit,  v. 
414;  Kullu  Valley,  v.  468;  Kuram, 
V.  489;  Lahore,  vi.  14;  Lahul,  vi. 
22 ;  Lohirdaga,  vi.  66 ;  Lucknow,  vi. 
77;  Ludhidna,  vi.  99;  Miinpuri,  vi. 
234 ;  Minbbiim,  vi.  282 ;  Meerut,  vi. 
351 ;  Midnapur,  vi.  381 ;  Mirzdpur, 
vi*  394 »  Montgomery,  vi.  419;  Miil- 
tan,  vu  450 ;  Murshid4b4d,  vi.  461 ; 
Muttra,  vi.  479;  Muzaffetrgarh,  vi. 
486 ;  MuzafTama^,  vi.  493 ;  Nadiyi, 
vii.  8;  Nepil,  vii.  105 ;  Nilgiri  Hills, 
vii.  132 ;  Pabni,  vii.  241 ;  Partibgarh, 
vii.  306;  PatnA,  vii.  326;  Peshawar, 
vii.  361 ;  Rii  Bareli,  vii.  476 ;  R&j- 
putina,  vii.  519;  Sahiranpur,  viii. 
103 ;  Shihib^id,  viii.  244 ;  Sind,  viii. 
367 ;  Sirsa,  viii.  404 ;  Tirhut,  ix.  86 ; 
Umballa,  ix.  177,  178. 

Barlow,  Sir  George^  ad  interim  successor 
to  Lord  Comwallis,  iv.  405. 

Bdrmtll  Pass,  mountain  gorge,  i.  448. 

Bamadi,  river,  i.  448. 

Baroda,  Native  State,  i.  448-460 ;  physi- 
cal aspects,  448,  449;  rivers,  449; 
population,  450,  451;  towns,  450; 
history,  45 '-455  »  military  force,  455  ; 
agriculture,  455;  land  tenures,  455- 
457  ;  means  of  communication,  457  ; 
administration,  457-460 ;  coinage,  459 ; 
climate,  460. 

Baroda^  agricultural  village,  i.  460. 

Baroda  City,,  the  capital  of  the  Gaek- 
wdr*s  territory,  i.  400-463. 

Barometrical  pressures,  article  'India,' 
iv.  615.  See  the  Meteorological  section 
under  each  Province  and  District.  See 
also  Meteorological  statistics. 

Barot^  ancient  commercial  town,  i.  463. 

Barpdli,  chiefship,  i.  463. 

Barpetd,  Subdivision,  i.  463. 

Barpetdy  town,  i.  463,  464. 

Barrackpur,  Subdivision,  i.  464. 

Barrackpur,  town  and  cantonment,  i. 
464,465. 

Barsi,  town,  i.  465,  466. 

Barsinhpur,  town,  i.  466. 

Barsoi^  village  and  market,  i.  466. 

Bdruiptir,  Subdivision,  i.  466. 
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Bdruipur^  town,  i.  466,  467. 

Bdrul,  iron-ore  field,  i.  467. 

BArunlbunid^  hills,  i.  467. 

Barur^  town,  i.  467. 

Banvdla,  town,  i.  467. 

Barwdla,  tahHl^  i.  468. 

Banadia,  town,  i.  468. 

Barwan,  pargandy  i.  468. 

Barwan^  town,  i.  469. 

Barwdni,  State,  i.  469. 

Barwar^  town,  i.  469. 

Barwa  Sdgar^  town  and  lake,  i.  469, 
470. 

Basalat  ^ang,  in  Bellary,  i.  521,  522; 
treaty  with,  in  the  Northern  Circars, 
ii.  472,  473 ;  in  Haidar&b^d,  iii.  509. 

Basanta  or  cattle  small-pox.  See  Cattle 
disease. 

Basanta,  stream,  i.  470. 

Basantidf  village,  i.  470. 

Basanipur^  trading  village,  i.  47a 

Basantpur,  village,  i.  47a 

Baserd,  village,  i.  470. 

Bashahr,  one  of  the  Punjab  Hill  States, 
i.  47». 

Bdsim,  District,  L  471-475 ;  physical 
aspects,  471,  472 ;  history,  472,  473 ; 
poDulation,  473;  towns,  474;  agri- 
cultare,  474 ;  manufactures  and  tn^e, 
475;  administration,  475;  meteoro- 
logical aspects,  475. 

Bdsim,  town,  i.  476. 

Basinakonday  rock,  i.  476. 

Basi  Tang,  mountain  range,  i.  476. 

Basket-making,  in  the  Arakan  Hill  Tracts, 
i.  210;  Bengal,  ii.  31;  Damib,  iii. 
22 ;  GdUpdra,  iu.  404 ;  Hugli,  iv.  118 ; 
Lakhimpur,  vi.  31 ;  Nowgong,  vii. 
185 ;  PabnA,  vii.  242 ;  Rai^ur,  viii. 
22 ;  Tipperah,  ix.  82. 

Baskhdri,  town,  i.  476. 

Basmangi,  hill,  i.  476. 

Bdsoda,  Native  State,  i.  476,  477. 

Basorhi,  pargand,  i.  477. 

Bdsrd,  village,  i.  477. 

Basnir^  town,  i.  477. 

Bassein,  bland,  i.  477. 

Bassein,  town,  i.  477-479. 

Bassein,  District,  i.  479-487;  physical 
aspects,  479,  480;  forests,  480;  geo- 
logical formation,  480;  history,  480- 
482 ;  population,  482,  483 ;  towns 
and  villages,  483;  agriculture,  483, 
484;  manufactures,  etc.,  484,  485; 
commerce,  485 ;  revenue,  etc.,  485, 
486 ;  administration,  486,  487 ;  cli- 
mate, 487. 

Betssein,  township,  i.  487. 

Bassein,  town  and  port,  i.  487-489. 

Bassein,  river,  i.  489. 

Bastar,  feudatory  State,  i.  489-493; 
physical  aspects,  489,  490 ;  population, 
490,  491 ;  religion,  491 ;  agriculture, 


491 ;    manufactures    and    commerce, 

492 ;  revenue,  492 ;  climate,  492,  493. 
Basti,    District,    i.    493-498;    physical 

aspecU,493,494;  history,  494;  popu- 
lation, 494,  495  ;  agriculture,  495, 496; 

land  tenures,  496, 497 ;  natural  calami- 
ties, 497 ;  commerce  and  trade,  497 ; 

administration,    497,    498;    medical 

aspects,  498. 
Basil,  tahsil,  i.  498. 
Basti,  town,  i.  498,  499. 
Basti  Skekh,  suburb  of  Jalandhar,  i.  499. 
Basurhdt,  Subdivision,  L  499. 
Basurhdt,  town,  i.  499. 
Basva  Patna,  village,  i.  499. 
Batdla,  tahsil,  i.  499. 
Batdla,  town,  i.  499,  500. 
Batali,  frontier  village,  i.  500. 
Batesar,  town,  i.  500. 
Bathing  festivals,  at  Agra,  i.  51 ;  Allah- 

4b&d,  1.  146,  151 ;   Anupshahr,  205 ; 

Azamgarh,   L   278;    Baksar,  i.   316; 

Ballabhpur,   i.   337,   338;    Ballia,    i. 

338;  Bansi,  L  502;  Bijnaur,  ii.  127; 

Bithiir,   ii.    160;    Comorin,    ii.  498; 

Doharighit,  iiL  176;  Fatwi,  iii.  267; 

in  Ghizipur,  iii.  362  ;  on  the  Godavari, 

iii.  416 ;  Hardwdr,  iv.  4 ;  Soron,  viii. 

437,  438 ;  Kapilmuni,  v.  229 ;  Pariar, 

vii.  301 ;  Pehoia,  vii.  347 ;  Pushkara, 

vii.    464;   Sitipur,    viii.   419;   Tila- 

Ki^veri,  viii.  508 ;  Thaneswar,  ix.  40 ; 

Tirthahalli,  ix.  92. 
Batkdgarh,  chie&hip,  i.  50a 
Batten,  Mr,   y,   A:  administration  of 

Kuniiun,  v.  475,  476. 
Battlagundu,     See  Vallilakandu. 
Battle-fields :  Aliwil,  i.  140, 141;  Amma- 

yanayakandr,  i.  172;  Amner,  i.  172; 

Argaum,  i.  229 ;  Assaye,  i.  25c,  256 ; 

B41apur,  i.  322;   Baldiibiri,  1.  332, 

333;  Baxir,  i.  504;  in  Bhartpur,  ii. 

77 ;  in  Cawnpore,  ii.  342 ;  Chatri,  ii. 

405;  Chausi,  ii.  406;  Chengama,  ii. 

410,417;  Chilidnwala,  ii.  434;  Con- 

jevaram,  ii.  499;  Cuddalore,  ii.  515; 

Deonthil,  iu.  98;  Dublini,  iii.  179; 

Fatehganj  (2),  iii.  25  ^ ;  Firozpur,  iii. 

277 ;    Gherid,    iii.   365 ;    Gujrdt,    iii. 

467 ;  Haldni,  iii.  545  ;  Kilpi,  v.  170; 

Khinua,  v.    358;   Laswin,    vi.    53; 

Mahdr&jpur,    vi.    206;    Mangor,   vi. 

308;  Mehidpur,  vi.  359;   Merta,  vi. 

371 ;  Miini,  vi.  376;  Miidki,  vi.  438; 

Padinanibham,  vii.  248 ;  Pandarkaura, 

vii.  282 ;  Panipat,  vii.  287-290 ;  Pan- 

niar,  vii.  293 ;  Plassey,  vii.  375,  376 ; 

Porto  Novo,  vii.  393;  SltAbaldi,  viii. 

408;   Sobr&on,   viii.   423;   Sutf,  viii. 

490 ;  Tilikot,  viii.  510 ;  Tisua,  ix.  99  ; 

Udhandli,  ix.    175  ;  Wandiwash,  ix. 

263,  264.    See  also  Historical  section 

of  article  'India.* 
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Baulidrif  port,  i.  50a 

Baupur^  cantonment.     Set  Berhampore. 

BaurOf  feudatory  State,  i.  500,  501. 

Baura,  town,  i.  501. 

Baurgarhy  hill,  i.  501. 

BauriSf  semi-Hinduired  aborigines.     Set 

Aboriginal  population. 
Bauslf  i^lage,  i.  501,  502. 
Bdvanapddu^  town  and  port,  i.  502. 
BdwaHf  pargandf  i.  502,  503. 
Bawan  Buzurg^  town,  i.  503. 
Bawdee^  revenue  circle,  i.  503. 
Bawigiriy  village,  i.  503. 
Baxdf  Subdivision,  i.  503. 
Baxdf  cantonment,  i.  503. 
Baxd,  one  of  the  Western  Dwars  of  Jal- 

piiguH  District,  i.  503. 
Baxdr,  Subdivision,  1.  503,  504. 
Baxdr^  town,  i.  504 ;  iv.  393. 
Baxdr^  village  in  Oudh.     See  Balcsar. 
Baxdr  Camu,  i.  504 ;  viii.  431. 
Baynes*  Hill,     Set  Mandidrug. 
Bayrd  Bil^  large  marsh,  i.  504. 
Bavrdy  grain  depot  and  rice  mart,  i.  504. 
BdtdrgSon,  village,  i.  504,  505. 
Btacons.    Stt  Lighthouses. 
Btas,   one  of  the  *  Five  Rivers '  of  the 

Punjab,  i.  505. 
Btast  hospitals  in  Surat,  viii.  487. 
Beast'Staries  in  Indian  literature,  iv.  298. 
Bedwar,  town,  i.  506. 
Btchrdjit  temple,  1.  506. 
Btdanga,  town,  i.  $06. 
Btddadanoly  village,  i.  506. 
Bedingfield   and  Burlian,    Lieutenants, 

Murder  of,  by  the  Khisis,  v.  475,  476. 
Bedntir,  village,  i.  506. 
Btgamdbdd,  town,  i.  506,  507. 
Btgamganjy  tahsll,  i.  507. 
Btgam  SamrUf  in  Meerut,  vi.  348. 
Btgams  of  Oudh,  Warren  Hastings'  ex- 
actions from,  iv.  397. 
Btgu  Sardi,  Subdivision,  i.  507. 
Bthar,  Province,  i.  507-509. 
Bthar,  Subdivision,  i.  509. 
Bthar,  town,  i.  509. 
Bthar,  pargand  and  town  in  Partabgarh. 

See  Bihar. 
Bthar,  pargand  and  town  in  Unao.     Stt 

Bihar. 
Bthti,  village  and  lake,  i.  510. 
Bthti  ICalan,  town,  i.  51a 
Btja,  State.    See  Bija. 
Bekal,  town,  i.  51a 
Beld,  town,  i.  51a 
Btld,  town,  i.  51a 
Btldgaviy  village,  i.  510,  511. 
BtldpuTy  port,  i.  511. 
BtlJdngdy  town.     See  Bedanga. 
Belgaum,  District,  i.  51 1-5 18;  physical 

aspects,  511;  rivers,  511;   geological 

formation,    511,   512;   climate,   512; 

forests  and  animals,  512;  population, 


512,  513;  village  officials,  513,  514; 
agriculture,  514,  515  ;  trade,  etc.,  515, 
516 ;  history,  516 ;  administration,  516, 
517;  places  of  pilgrimage,  517,  518; 
chief  towns,  518. 
Belgaum^  town  and  cantonment,  i.  518, 

519. 
Belgharia,  village,  i.  519. 

Beiid  Ndrdyanpur,  village,  i.  519. 

Belidpaiam,  river,  i.  519. 

Beliapalam,  town,  i.  519,  520. 

Btlikeri,  port,  i.  52a 

Btlkd,  tnuling  village,  i.  520. 

Btlkuchi,  town,  i.  52a 

Btll-founding,  in  Independent  Burma,  ii. 
297;  Mandalay,  vi.  288;  Nepal,  vii. 
III. 

Btllagupa,  village,  i.  52a 

Btllamkonda,  hill,  i.  520. 

Btllary,  District,  i.  520-528;  physical 
aspects,  520,  521 ;  history,  521-523 ; 
population,  523,  524 ;  agriculture,  524, 
525 ;  natural  calamities,  525,  526 ; 
commerce  and  trade,  526 ;  administra- 
tion, 526-528 ;  medicaJ  aspects,  528* 

Btllary,  tdluk,  i.  528,  529. 

Btllary,  town,  i.  529,  530. 

Btllavi,  village,  i.  530. 

Beh,  tdluk,  i.  530. 

Belo,  village,  i.  530. 

Belsand  Kaian,  village,  i.  530. 

Belur,  tdluk,  i.  531. 

Belur,  village,  i.  531. 

Ben,  river,  1.  531. 

Ben,  small  stream,  i.  531. 

Benares,  Division,  i.  531. 

Benares,  District,  i.  532-538;  physical 
aspects,  532 ;  history,  532-534 ;  popu- 
lation, 534-535  ;  agriculture,  535,  536 ; 
natural  calamities,  536,  537 ;  com- 
merce and  trade,  537  ;  administration, 
537,  538 ;  medical  aspects,  538. 

Benares,  city,  i.  538-543 ;  physical  as- 
pects, 538,  539;  history,  539,  540; 
general  appearance,  architecture,  540- 
542;   manufactures,  trade,  etc.,  542, 

543. 
Benares,  tahsil,  i.  543. 

Btnarts,  estate,  i.  543,  544. 

Btngal,  Presidency,  ii.  I,  2. 

Bengal,  the  largest  and  most  populous 
of  the  twelve  Local  Governments  of 
British  India,  ii.  2-39 ;  boundaries,  2  ; 
derivation  of  name,  2  ;  different  signift- 
cations  of  name,  3  ;  extent  of  the  five 
Provinces,  3 ;  physical  aspects,  3,  4 ; 
rivers,  4-6 ;  mineral  products,  6,  7 ; 
history,  7-12  ;  early  history,  7,  8 ;  early 
Muhammadan  conquerors  of  Bengal,  8 ; 
independent  Muhammadan  kings  of 
Bengal,  9 ;  Bengal  under  the  Afghan 
or  Pathin  Dynasty,  9 ;  governors  of 
Bengal  under  the  Mughal  Dynasty,  10 ; 
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governors  of  Bengal  and  governor- 
generals  of  India  under  the  East  India 
Company,  10 ;  Bengal  under  lieutenant- 
governors,  1 1 ;  English  connection 
with  Bengal,  11,  12;  population,  12- 
26;  Census  returns,  12-14;  general 
survey  of  the  population,  14,  15 ; 
popular  religions,  15-18;  theistic  move- 
ments, 18 ;  abori^nal  creeds,  18,  19 ; 
administrative  divisions,  19 ;  early  esti- 
mates of  population,  19,  20 ;  density, 
20 ;  nationalities,  20-22 ;  aboriginal 
tribes,  22-24;  classification  according 
to  sex  and  age,  24,  25 ;  condition  of 
the  people,  25,  26 ;  agriculture,  26-29 ; 
rice,  26 ;  oil-seeds,  27 ;  jute,  27 ; 
indigo,  27 ;  tea,  28 ;  opium,  28 ; 
cinchona,  28,  29 ;  system  of  land  ten- 
ures and  rent,  29,  30;  rates  of  rent, 
29,  30 ;  wards'  estates,  30 ;  surveys, 
30;  settlements,  30;  manufactures, 
30-32 ;  silk,  31 ;  sugar,  31 ;  saltpetre, 
32;  steam-mills,  32;  trade,  32-35; 
foreign  trade  of  Bengal,  34 ;  means  ojf 
communication,  34,  3^ ;  administration, 
35*39 ;  system  of  administration,  35-36 ; 
revenue  and  expenditure,  36,  37  ;  mili- 
tary force,  37 ;  police,  criminal,  and 
civil  justice,  37,  38 ;  education,  38 ; 
newspapers,  38,  39  ;  conclusion,  39. 

Beni^  town,  ii.  39. 

Beniganjt  town,  ii.  39. 

Bent  Rasillpurt  village,  ii.  39. 

Beniigarh,  fort,  ii.  39,  40. 

Bentifuk,  Lord  IvS/iam,  Administration 
of,  iv.  410,  411.  Mutiny  of  Vellore, 
410;  financial  reforms,  410;  abolition 
of  saii  and  suppression  of  Md^',  4x0, 
411. 

Berar,  Set  Haidar&bid  Assigned  Dis- 
tricts. 

Berhampur,  tdluk,  ii.  40. 

Bcrhampur,  town  and  military  station  in 
Madras,  ii.  40. 

BerhampuTf  town  and  cantonment  in 
Bengal,  ii.  40,  41. 

Bert,  petty  State,  ii.  41. 

Bert,  town,  ii.  41. 

Beronday  State.     See  Bazaunda. 

Betdgdotiy  village,  ii.  42. 

Betangdy  trading  village,  ii.  42. 

Betdwady  town,  ii.  42. 

Betel'Uaf  9iA  nut  cultivation,  in  Amherst, 
i.  165;  North  Arcot,  i.  218;  Assam, 
i.  248 ;  Bilkarganj,  i.  312 ;  Balihri,  i. 
334 ;  Binkuri,  i.  390 ;  Bardwibi,  i.  426; 
mruipur,  i.  466,  467 ;  Bengal,  ii.  4 ; 
Bhand^ra,  ii.  71 ;  Birbhiim,  ii.  151 ; 
Bombay,  ii.  182 ;  Chinda,  ii.  308 ; 
Cbengalpat,  ii.  413;  Cochin,  ii.  480; 
Coimbatore,  ii.  491 ;  Cuttack,  ii.  535  ; 

■  Dacca,  iii.  7 ;  Dinijpur,  iii.  162 ; 
Eastern  Dwirs,  iii.  194 ;  Faridpur,  iii. 


245;  Garhbori,  iii.  314;  Giro  Hills, 
iii.  329 ;  Goa,  iii.  3&> ;  Hdjiganj,  iii. 
541;  Hugh,  iv.  116;  North  Kinara, 
V.  191,  192;  South  Kanara,  v.  198; 
Kh^i  &nd  Jaintia  Hills,  v.  367 ; 
Kol^r,  V.  427;  Lohirdaga,  vi.  66; 
Madras,  vi.  133 ;  Midnapur,  vi.  381  ; 
Mysore  State,  vi.  514,  J15;  Mysore 
District,  vi.  527;  Nadiya,  vii.  8; 
Nodkhili,  vii.  148,  153;  Nowgong, 
vii.  184 ;  Orissa,  vii.  203 ;  Parseonf, 
vii.  303;  Partabgarh,  vii.  306;  Puri, 
vii.  441 ;  Rdmtek,  vii.  550 ;  Rangpur, 
viii.  21 ;  Siran,  viii.  190 ;  ShihSbid, 
viii.  244;  Slbsigar,  viii.  327;  Sita- 
pur,  viii.  416;  Tavoy,  ix.  19;  Tip- 
perah,  ix.  81. 

Betgdri,  trading  village  and  produce 
depot,  ii.  42. 

Betigeriy  town,  ii.  42. 

Betmangakiy  tdluk^  ii.  42. 

BetmangalOy  village,  ii.  42. 

Bettadpur,  mountain,  ii.  42. 

Bettia,  Subdivision,  ii.  42,  43. 

Bettid,  large  town,  ii.  43. 

Bettur,  village,  ii.  43. 

Bettily  District,  ii.  43-48 ;  physical  aspects, 
43,  44 ;  forests,  44 ;  history,  44,  45 ; 
population,  45,  46 ;  division  into  town 
and  country,  46;  agriculture,  46; 
commerce  and  trade,  46,  47 ;  admini- 
stration, 47,  48 ;  medical  aspects,  48. 

BetiUy  revenue  Subdivision,  ii.  48. 

BeitUy  town,  ii.  48. 

Behilpttdidngadiy  town,  ii.  48. 

Betwdj  river,  ii.  48,  49. 

Beypuvy  town  and  port,  ii.  49,  50. 

Beypuvy  river,  ii.  5a 

Btyty  island,  ii.  50. 

Beswdday  tdluk,  ii.  5a 

Beztudday  town,  ii.  50,  51. 

BAddMary  State  and  town.     See  Babhar. 

BhcUfudy  Subdivision,  ii.  51. 

Bhabudy  town,  ii.  51. 

Bkaddiy  rice  crop.     See  Rice. 

Bhaddrsay  town,  ii.  51. 

Bhatldnvay  petty  State,  ii.  51. 

Bhadtturdy  petty  State,  ii.  51,  52. 

Bhadgdotiy  town,  ii.  52. 

Bhadliy  petty  State,  ii.  52. 

Bhadrdy  river,  ii.  52. 

Bhadrdy  chiefship,  ii.  ^2. 

Bhadrdckalanty  town,  li.  52. 

Bhadrakhy  Subdivision,  ii.  52,  53. 

Bhadrcdthy  town,  ii.  53. 

Bhadratty  town,  ii.  53. 

Bhadrestuary  site  of  an  ancient  city,  ii. 

S3. 
BhadreswoTy  town,  ii.  53. 

Bhadwoy  petty  State,  ii.  53. 

Bhdgy    a    sharing    land    tenure.      Sec 

Tenures. 

BhdgUy  mountain  river,  ii.  53,  54. 
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Bhagabatipur^  village,  ii.  54. 

Bhdgalfur,  Division,  ii.  54. 

Bhdgaipur^  District,  ii.  54-61 ;  ph]rsical 
aspects,  54,  55;  histoiy,  55,  56; 
population,  56,  57  ;  chief  towns,  57  ; 
agriculture,  58 ;  natural  calamities,  58, 
59 ;  commerce  and  trade,  59 ;  admini- 
stration, 59,  60 ;  medical  aspects,  60, 
61. 

Bhdgalpur^  Subdivision,  ii.  61. 

BhAgalpuTy  town,  ii.  61,  62. 

Bhdgamandala,  villa^^e,  ii.  62. 

Bhdgirathi^  river  of  B^)£al,  ii.  62. 

Bhagirathi^  river  of  GarEwal,  ii.  62,  63. 

Bhdgwa^  seaport,  ii.  63. 

Bhagwdngoldy  river  mart  on  the  Ganges, 
ii.  63. 

Bhagwaninagar^  pargand^  ii.  63. 

Bkagwaninagar^  town,  ii.  63. 

Bhai^  town,  ii.  63,  64. 

Bhainsrmry  fort,  ii.  64. 

Bkainswal,  village,  ii.  64. 

Bhairabiy  river,  ii.'  64. 

Bhairdgnidf  village  and  grain  dep6t,  ii. 

64- 
Bhairoghdtit  place  of  pilgrimage,  ii.  64. 

Bhaisaunda^  jdgir^  ii.  64,  65. 

Bhajjt\  one  of  the  Punjab  Hill  States,  ii. 
65. 

Bhakkar^  takHl^  ii.  65. 

Bhakhar^  town,  ii.  65. 

Bhaldla,  petty  State,  ii.  65. 

Bhalgdm  Buldhoi,  pettv  State,  ii.  65. 

Bhalkd,  one  of  the  Western  Dwars  of 
Bhutin,  ii.  65. 

Bhdlusnd^  P^ty  State  and  town,  ii. 
66. 

Bham^  deserted  town,  ii.  66. 

Bhamgarh^  town,  ii.  66. 

Bhdft,  town,  ii.  66. 

BAdn,  revenue  circle,  ii.  66. 

BAanMtvai'gtin,  revenue  circle,  ii.  66. 

Bhan-byeng,  revenue  circle,  ii.  66. 

BhdtidaM,  pargand^  ii.  66,  67. 

Bhdndak^  town,  ii.  67. 

Bhanddra^  District,  ii.  67-74;  physical 
aspects,  67,  68 ;  history,  68-69  >  popu- 
lation, 69-71 ;  agriculture,  71 ;  natural 
calamities,  71,  72;  commerce  and 
trade,  72 ;  adminisitration,  72,  73 ; 
medical  aspects,  73,  74. 

Bhanddra^  tahsil^  ii.  74. 

Bhanddray  town,  ii.  74. 

Bhandaria^  petty  State,  ii.  74. 

Bhdnder^  ancient  town,  ii.  74. 

Bhandeswar,  hill,  ii.  75. 

Bhdtidup,  seaport,  ii.  75. 

Bhdnga^  trading  village,  ii.  75. 

Bhangarhdt^  village  and  fair,  ii.  75. 

Bhangha,  town,  ii.  75. 

Bhangoda^  one  of  the  mutids  of  the 
Bissemkatak  estate,  ii.  75. 

Bhan-gtin^  revenue  circle,  ii.  75. 


Bhan-iaWt  revenue'circle,  ii.  75. 

Bhan-oung,  revenue  circle,  ii.  75. 

Bhdnpura,  town,  ii.  75,  76. 

Bhdnrer^  hill  range,  ii.  76. 

Bhdolif  system  of  rent  -  collecting  in 
Monghyr,  vi.  409. 

Bkardwdft,  town,  ii.  76. 

Bharejda,  petty  State,  ii.  76. 

BAdrgtttdf  river,  ii.  76. 

Bhars  or  Rijbhars,  an  aboriginal  tribe, 
article  'India,'  iv.  190.  District 
notices  —  Azamgarh,  i.  272  ;  Bara 
Banki,  i.  407 ;  Burhapara,  ii.  275 ; 
part  played  in  Oudh  history  by  the, 
vii.  216 ;  Sult&npur,  viii.  465. 

Bharthna^  tahsil^  ii.  76. 

Bhartpur^  State  in  Rijputana,  ii.  76-80 ; 
physical  aspects,  76 ;  population,  77 ; 
towns,  77, 78;  history,  78-80 ;  admini- 
stration, 80. 

Bhartpur,  town  and  fortress,  ii.  79,  80, 
81. 

Bhdnidpuraj  petty  State,  ii.  81. 

Bhatgdon^  chiefship,  ii.  81. 

Bhatgd&n^  one  ot  the  chief  towns  of 
NepAl,  ii.  81. 

BAd/lf  the  name  given  by  the  Muham- 
madan  historians   to  the  coast  strip 
'  of  the  Sundarbans  from  Hijili  to  the 
Meghni,  ii.  81. 

Bhdtibdri,  one  of  the  Western  Dwars  of 
Bhutin,  ii.  81. 

Bhdtipur,  tahsil,  ii.  81. 

Bkatkaly  seaport,  ii.  81,  82. 

Bhdtkuli^  town,  ii.  82. 

Bhatnair,  town  and  fort,  ii.  82,  83. 

Bhdtpur,  village,  ii.  83. 

Bhattis,  predatory  clan  of  Rijputs,  viii. 
402,  403. 

BAattidna,  tract  of  country,  ii.  83. 

BAd/urid,  village,  ii.  83. 

BAaunagur,  Native  State,  ii.  8385. 

BAaunagar,  port,  ii.  85,  86. 

BAausinA,  market  village,  ii.  86. 

BAavdni,  river  of  Madras,  ii.  86. 

BAavdni,  tdluk^  ii.  86. 

BAavdni,  town,  ii.  86. 

BAaw,  river  in  Rangoon,  ii.  86,  87. 

BAdwdl,  village,  ii.  87. 

BAdzMH,  town,  ii.  87. 

BAawdnif  toAst/ znd  town.    See  Bhiwani. 

BAamdniganj,  Subdivision,  ii.  87. 

BAawdnipuTy  suburb  of  Csdcutta,  ii.  87. 

BAawdmpur,  village  and  fair,  ii.  87,  88. 

BAawlayj  revenue  circle,  ii.  88. 

BAawmiy  revenue  circle,  ii.  ^. 

BAawni,  revenue  circle,  ii.  88. 

BAdydwadaTy  town,  ii.  88. 

BAedany  ancient  Gond  chiefship,  ii.  ^^ 
89. 

BAeel  Agency^     See  Bhfls. 

BAeeUngy  river,  revenue  circle,  and  town. 
Sec  Bhileng. 
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BheeUhg '  kyaik '  hto^     township.       See 

Bhileng-kyaik-hto. 
Bheeloo '  gywon^     island.       Su     Bhflu- 

gywon. 
Bhenglaing,  river,  ii.  89. 
Bhenglainj^y  revenue  circle,  ii.  89. 
Bhera^  taksily  ii..  89. 
Bhera,  town,  ii.  89,  9a 
Bheraghdtf  village,  ii.  9a 
Bhet-raiy  revenue  circle,  ii.  90. 
BhidamMiy  village,  ii.  90. 
Bhikordi,  village,  ii.  9a 
Bhil^  tract  of  country,  ii.  90,  91. 
BhUdni^  town,  ii.  91. 
Bhilauriy  town,  ii.  91. 
Bhileng,  river,  ii.  91. 
BMlengt  revenue  circle,  ii.  91. 
Bhilengy  town,  ii.  91,  92. 
BhiUng'kyctik'htOy  township,  ii.  92. 
Bhillangy  a  feeder  of  the  Bhigiratbi,  ii. 

92. 
Bhilolpur,  town,  ii.  92. 
Bhiloria^  P^^ty  State,  ii.  92. 
Bhilsy  an  aboriginal  tribe :  depredations 

by,  in  Surat,  viii.  484;  Udiipur,  ix. 

165. 
Bhllsa,  town  and  topes^  ii.  93,  94. 
Bhilti'gywon^  island,  ii.  94,  95. 
Bhimay  river  of  Bombay,  ii.  95. 
Bhtnutgandiy  pass,  ii.  95. 
Bhtmavy  village,  ii.  9J. 
BhlmavertuHy  tdluk^  u.  95. 
^^/motvmm, .  village  and  shrine,  ii.  95, 

96. 

Bhimbdndhy  hot  springs,  ii.  96. 

Bhimbary  torrent,  ii.  9(S. 

Bhim  Chord,  place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage, 
ii.  96. 

Bhimcra,  petty  State,  ii.  96. 

Bhim  Sinh*s  liihi  or  dub ;  stone  mono- 
lith, viii.  204,  205. 

BMm  Tdly  lake,  ii.  96,  97. 

Bhindy  town,  ii.  97. 

BhingHy  pargandy  ii.  97. 

BhingUy  town,  ii.  97,  98. 

BhingoTy  town,  iL  98. 

Bhiriay  town,  ii.  98. 

Bhita  Sarkhandiy  village,  ii.  98. 

BhitatUiy  pargandy  ii.  98. 

BhitauHy  town,  ii.  98. 

BhU  Shdhy  town,  ii.  98. 

Bhiwandiy  town,  ii.  98,  99. 

Bhiwdniy  tahslly  ii.  99. 

Bhiwdniy  town,  ii.  99. 

Bhiwdpury  town,  ii.  99. 

BhodaW'KanrUy  revtnue  circle,  ii.  99, 

TOO. 

Bhogdiy  river,  ii.  lOO. 
Bhogarmangy  mountain  valley,  ii.  100. 
BhogttTtfoddary  petty  State,  ii.  100. 
Bhognitury  tahsily  ii.  lOO. 
Bhogriiy  embankment,  ii.  100. 
Bhoika,  petty  State,  ii.  100. 


Bhojpury  town,  ii.  100. 
Bhojpury  town,  ii.  100,  loi. 
Bhombadiy  township  and  revenue  circle. 

See  Bhummawadi. 
Bhotnordguriy  forest  reserve,  ii.  lOi. 
Bhongdouy  tahsiiy  ii.  loi. 
BhongdoHy  town,  ii.  loi. 
Bhonsidsy    the    Berar    branch    of    the 

Marhatt^  confederacy,  iv.  365.     See 

also  Marhattis. 
Bhoommawadeey   township  and  revenue 

circle.     See  Bhumawadi. 
Bhoon-maiVy  pagoda.     See  Bhvn-maw. 
Bhoora-hlay  revenue  circle.     See  Bhura- 

hla. 
Bhoot-khyoung^  revenue  circle.    See  Bhut- 

khyoung. 
Bhoot'pyeng^  revenue  circle.    See  Bhut- 

pyeng. 
Bhopdly  tract  of  country,  ii.  loi,  102. 
Bhopdly  Native  State,  li.  102,  103. 
Bhopaly  town,  ii.  103,  104. 
Bhory  Native  State,  ii.  104. 
Bhory  town,  ii.  104. 
Bhotmdriy  trading  village  and  produce 

dep6t,  iL  104. 
Bhuiafty  range  of  hills,  ii.  104. 
Bhudzadfuiy  petty  State,  ii.  104. 
Bhuiydsy  semi-aboriginal  caste,  Bengal, 

ii.  23 ;  Gangpur,  iii.  302 ;  Singbhum, 

viu.  378. 
BhuiyaSy  Buddhist  Rajis  of  Bengal,  in 

Dacca,  iii.  3,  4. 
Bhujy  town,  ii.  104,  105. 
Bhukdry  petty  State.    See  Chang  Bhukar. 
Bhulgamray  petty  State,  ii.  105. 
Bhuilooahy  another  name  for  Noakhdlf. 

See  Noikh^lf. 
Bhuniy  ghdt.    See  Chamardi. 
Bhum  Bakeswary  hot  sulphur  springs,  ii. 

105. 
Bhtlmawadiy  township,  ii.  105. 
Bhiimawadly  revenue  circle,  ii.  105. 
Bhiimijy  aboriginal  tribe,  Singbhum,  viii. 

378 ;  Manbhiim,  vi.  280,  28 1. 
Bhting  Bdray  tract,  ii.  105. 
Bhttn-maWy  pagoda,  ii.  loj. 
BhupdlpainaMy  chiefship,  li.  106. 
Bhuppaya.    See  God^vari. 
Bhury  pargandy  ii.  106. 
Bhilra-hiay  revenue  circle,  ii.  106. 
Bhurtporey    State    in    Rajputana.      See 

Bhartpur. 
Bhusdwaly  town,  ii.  107. 
Bhuidny  independent  State,  ii.  107-112; 

physical  aspects,  107 ;  people,  107-109 ; 

natural  products,  109;  manufactures, 

109,  no;  meteorol<^,  no;  history, 

1 10- 1 12. 
Bhutidsy  They  in  Bhutan,  ii.  108,  109; 

Bidns,  ii.  113;  raids  by,  in  Darrang, 

iii.    51 ;    raids    by,    in    the   Eastern 

Dwdrs,  iii.  191 ;  in  Garhwdl,  iii.  319 ; 
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depredations  of,  in  Kuch  Behar,  v. 

456. 
Bhuidna,  petty  State,  ii.  112. 
Bhiit'khyoung^  revenue  circle,  ii.  112. 
Bhiit'pyeng^  revenue  circle,  ii.  112. 
Bhuvatuswar^  temple  dty,  ii.  112. 
Bhtuai'beMg'gan,  revenue  circle,  ii.  112, 

113. 
Bhwot'lay,  river.     See  Pa-de. 

Bhwot'lay,  revenue  circle,  ii.  113. 

Bidnst  pass,  ii.  113. 

Bids,  one  of  the  'Five  Rivers*  of  the 
Punjab.     See  Beas. 

Bidsy  river,  ii.  1 13. 

Bickaneer,  State.    Siee  Bikaner. 

Bidar^  town,  ii.  113. 

Biddsir,  town,  ii.  113,  114. 

Bidhiina,  tahsilf  \\.  11^. 

Bidri,  Manufacture  of,  in  Pumiah,  iv. 
582 ;  viii.  459. 

Buiyddkariy  river,  ii.  114. 

Bihdry  pargand,  ii.  114,  115. 

Bihdr,  town,  ii.  114,  115. 

Bihdr,  river,  ii.  115. 

Bihat^  petty  State,  ii.  115. 

Bihaty  town,  ii.  115. 

Bihiyd,  village,  ii.  115. 

Bihiydf  branch  canal,  ii.  116. 

Bihora,  petty  State,  ii.  1 16. 

Bija,  one  of  the  Punjab  Hill  States,  ii. 
116. 

Bijdigarh^  ruined  fort,  ii.  116. 

Bijdigarh^  town,  ii.  1 16. 

Btjdpur,  town,  ii.  11 6- 11 8. 

Bijdwar,  Native  State,  ii.  1 18. 

Biiaya^  pass,  ii.  118. 

BtjayanagOTi  ruined  city.     See  Hampi. 

Biihahca^y  town,  ii.  X18. 

Bljhdniy  town,  ii.  119. 

Bijegarh,  town.     See  Bijiigarh. 

Bijerdghogarhf  tract  of  country,  ii.  119. 

Bijipur^  one  of  the  mtUtds  of  Vizagapa- 
tarn,  ii.  1 19. 

Bijjli  chielship,  ii.  119. 

BijUy  chiefship,  ii.  119. 

Bijna,  jdgir  in  Bundelkhand,  ii.  XI 9, 
120. 

Bijndy  town,  ii.  120. 

Bijnaur,  District,  ii.  120-127;  physi- 
cal aspects,  120,  121 ;  history,  121, 
122;  population,  122, 123  ;  agriculture, 
123,  124;  natural  calamities,  124,  125; 
commerce  and  trade,  125, 126 ;  admini- 
stration, 126;  medical  aspects,  126, 
127. 

Bijtmur^  tahsil,  ii.  127. 

Bijnaur,  town,  ii.  127. 

Bijnaur,  pargand,  ii.  127,  128. 

Bijnaur,  town,  ii.  128. 

Bijniy  one  of  the  Eastern  Dwars,  ii.  128. 

Biiniy  village,  ii.  128. 

Bikaner,  State,  ii.  1 28- 13 1  ;  physical 
aspects,  128,  129;  water  supply,  129, 


130;  climate,  130;  geological  forma- 
tion, 130;  i^culture,  130;  population, 
130;  history,  131. 
Bikaner,  capital  of   Bikaner  State,   ii. 

131-134. 
Blkapur,  tahsil,  ii.  134. 

Bikkavolu,  ruins.  See  Birudankaraya- 
puram. 

Bikrampur,  village,  ii.  134. 

Bildigarh,  chiefship,  ii.  134. 

Bildri,  iahsil,  ii.  134,  135. 

BiUspur,  District,  ii.  135-142;  physical 
aspects,  135,  136;  rivers,  136;  nistory, 
136-139;  population,  139,  140;  agri- 
culture, 140,  141 ;  natural  calamities, 
141 ;  commerce,  141,  142 ;  admini- 
stration, 142  ;  medical  aspects,  142. 

Bildspur,  revenue  Subdivision,  ii.  143. 

Bildspur,  town,  ii.  143. 

Bildspur,  village,  ii.  143. 

Bildspur,  one  of  the  Punjab  Hill  States. 
See  Kahlur. 

Bilga,  town,  ii.  143. 

Bilgrdm,  tahsil,  ii.  143,  144. 

Bdgrdm,  pargand,  ii.  144. 

Bilgrdm,  town,  ii.  144,  145. 

Bilhaur,  iahsil,  ii.  145. 

Bilhaur,  town,  ii.  145. 

Biligiri'rangan,  range  of  hills,  ii.  145, 
146. 

Bilihra,  rent-free  estate,  ii.  146. 

Bilimord,  town  and  port,  ii.  K46. 

Bilrdm,  ruined  town,  ii.  146. 

Bilri,  petty  State,  ii.  146. 

Bilsi,  town,  ii.  146. 

Bimlipatam,  tdluk,  ii.  146. 

Bimlipatam,  town  and  port,  ii.  147. 

Bindraban,  sacred  dty.     See  Brindalian. 

BinganapalH,  village,  ii.  147. 

Bir,  village,  ii.  147. 

Biramgania,  town  and  salt  station,  ii. 

147,  148. 

Bir  Bandh,  embankment,  ii.  148. 

BirbhUm,  District,  ii.  148-154 ;  physical 
aspects,  148;  history,  148-150;  popu- 
lation, 150;  towns,  150,  151;  agri- 
culture, 151;  natural  calamities,  151, 
152;  commerce  and  trade,  152,  153; 
administration,  153,  154;  medical 
aspects,  154. 

Birthigdin,  pass,  ii.  154. 

Birds,  article  *  India,'  iv.  625.  See 
also  the  section  on  Physical  Aspects  of 
each  Province  and  District. 

Birds*  nests.  Edible,  in  the  Andamans,  i. 
195 ;  Mergui,  vi.  367 ;  Nicobars,  vii. 

122. 

Birganj,  village,  ii.  154. 

Birgdon,  town,  ii.  154. 

Birhar,  pargand,  ii,  154. 

Birhors,  an  aboriginal  tribe  in  Hazdri- 

W(gh,  iv.  34. 
Birtd,  agricultural  town,  ii.  154. 
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Birkul^  village,  ii.  155. 
Birkul,  embankment,  ii.  155* 
Bimagar^  town,  ii.  155. 
BirpuTy  village,  iL  155. 
Birsilpur^  town,  ii.  155. 
Birtiddnkardyapuram^  the  ancient  capital 

of  the  ChiUakya  kings.     Set  Vengi. 
Binlpdf  river  of  Cuttack  District,  ii.  155. 
Birury  mart,  ii.  156. 
Bisalnagary  town,  ii.  k6. 
Bisalpury  tahsily  ii.  156. 
Bisalpur^  town,  ii.  156. 
Bisauiiy  tahsily  ii.  156. 
Bisauliy  town,  ii.  156. 
Bisdwary  town,  ii.  156. 
Bishanpur  Narhan  Khds^  village,  ii.  156, 

157. 
Bishenpur,  town.     See  Bishnupur. 

BiskkhdUy  river,  ii.  157. 

Bismuthy  in  Independent  Burma,  ii.  293. 

Bishnupury  ancient  capital  of  Binkuia 

District,  i.  387,  388,  389;.!i-  157- 
Bison  RaMgty  range  of  hills,  ii.  157. 
Bisrdmpury  village,  ii.  157,  158. 
Bisrampur  CocU-JUldy  ii.  158. 
Bissetnkataky  town,  ii.  158. 
Bissemkataky  one  of  the  muttds  of  Vizaga- 

patam  District,  ii.  158. 
Btssliy  pass,  ii.  158. 
BisTJudUy  tahsily  ii.  159. 
Bistudfty  parganAy  ii.  159. 
BiswdHy  town,  ii.  159. 
Bithary  town,  ii.  159. 
Bithtiry  town,  ii.  ij;9,  x6a 
Bitragantay  town,  li.  160. 
*  Black  HoUy*  The  trage<1y  of  the,  at 

Calcutta,  ii.  317 ;  iv.  388. 
Black  Mountcdtiy  Expedition  to,  Hazira, 

iv.  26. 
Blcuk  Pagoday  ruined  temple.    See  Kan- 

arak. 
Blan^Sy  Captairty  Western  Jumna  Canal, 

V.  123. 
BlanketSy  Woollen,  Manufacture  of,   in 

Bellary,    i.    526;    Bikaner,    ii.    130; 

Bombay,  ii.  195  ;  Champaran,  ii.  381 ; 

Chitaldrug,  ii.  443  ;  Dindigal,  iii.  168 ; 

Gavd,   iii.   346;    Godivari,   iii.   413; 

Hunsur,  iv.   123 ;   Kalddgi,   v.    157 ; 

Kamal,  v.  263,  265 ;  Kashmir,  v.  296 ; 

Kol4r,  V.  428;  Mysore  State,  vi.  519; 

Mysore  District,  vi.  527,  528 ;  Najfb- 

ibad,    vii.     39 ;    Nepal,     vii.     1 1 1  ; 

Partabgarh,  vii.  308;  Shihibid,  viii. 

24J ;   Shimoga,  viii.   292 ;  Sholdpur, 

viii.  297  ;  Sira,  viii.  386 ;  Songir,  viii. 

434 ;    Tiimkiir,  ix.   147 ;    Turavaniir, 

ix.  152;  Wardha,  ix.  271. 
Blights.     See  Natural  calamities. 
Bliie  Mountainy  peak,  ii.  160. 
Bodlmdrl,  trading  village,  ii.  160. 
Boating  and  fishing  castes.     See  Castes. 
Bobbiliy  e^^tate,  ii.  160,  161. 
VOL.  IX. 


BcbHliy  town,  161,  162. 

Body  the  most  westerly  of  the  tributary 
States  of  Orissa,  ii.  162,  163. 

Boddy  uLminddri  (estate),  ii.  163. 

Bodanonessy  petty  State,  ii.  163. 

Bodh  Gayd.    See  Buddh  Gaya. 

Bodindvakaniiry  estate,  ii.  163. 

Bodindyakandry  town,  ii.  163. 

Bodwady  town,  ii.  163. 

Bogookiy  village.     See  Bagula. 

Bogray  Distnct,  ii.  164-170;  physical 
aspects,  164 ;  rivers,  164 ;  history,  164, 
165 ;  population,  166,  167 ;  agricul- 
ture, ip7,  168;  natural  calamities,  168; 
manufactures,  etc.,  168  ;  commerce  and 
trade,  168,  169 ;  means  of  communica- 
tion, 169;  administration,  169,  170; 
medical  aspects,  17a 

Bogray  town,  ii.  170. 

Bokdroy  coal-field,  ii.  170,  171. 

Boldny  pass,  ii.  171,  172,  and  i.  340. 

Boldramy  cantonment,  ii.  172. 

BolpuKy  village,  ii.  172. 

BolundrUy  petty  State,  ii.  172. 

Bomanakilliy  village,  ii.  172. 

Bombadiy  revenue  circle  and  township. 
See  Bhumawadi. 

Bombay y  the  western  Presidency  of  British 
India,  ii.  172-206;  boundaries,  172, 
173;  history,  173-178;  early  hi««tory, 
173;  Musalmin  invasions,  174;  Portu- 
guese dealings,  175 ;  Marhattd  war, 
176  J  history  of  Sind,  177  ;  recent  his- 
tory of  Bombay,  177,  178;  physical 
aspects,  178-183;  geological  formation, 
178,  179;  mountains,  179,  x  80;  rivers, 
180;  bays  and  lakes,  180,  181 ;  mine- 
rals, i8x ;  forests,  i8x,  182 ;  fauna, 
183;  population,  184-190;  population 
of  Bntish  Districts,  184;  of  Native 
States,  185*;  percentages,  186; 
ethnology,  i86-io8;  religions,  188, 
189;  houses,  etc.,  189,  190;  agricul- 
ture, 190-194;  chief  products,  190; 
cotton,  191, 192 ;  irrigation,  192  ;  land 
revenue  system,  192-194;  natural 
calamities,  194;  manufactures,  194- 
197  ;  cotton  mills,  196,  197  ;  roads  and 
railways,  197*199;  foreign  trade,  198; 
commerce  and  trade,  199 ;  administra- 
tion, 199-205  ;  system  of  government, 
199,  200 ;  political  relations,  200,  201 ; 
military  force,  201 ;  navy,  201 ;  police 
returns,  201,  202 ;  jails,  202 ;  revenue 
and  exp.^nditure,  202,  203;  education, 
204 ;  languages,  204 ;  newspapers  and 
societies,  205 ;  medical  aspects,  205 ; 
diseases,  205,  206;  charitable  institu- 
tions, 206. 

Bombay  Cityy  capital  of  Presidency  of 
same  name,  ii.  206-2x4 ;  history,  207- 
209 ;  general  aspect,  209-2x1 ;  popula- 
tion, 211,  212;  religion,  211 ;  agricul- 
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ture,  212 ;  industries,  212 ;  commerce 
and  trade,  213;  administration,  213, 
214;  municipal  returns,  213;  medical 
aspects,  214. 

Bomoriy  town,  ii.  214. 

£omrdj\  estate,  ii.  214,  215. 

Bondi,  the  most  southerly  of  the  tributary 
States  of  Chuti4  Nagpur,  ii.  215,  216; 
physical  aspects,  215 ;  histor}%  215 ; 
population,  215 ;  agriculture,  216 ; 
trade,  etc.,  216. 

Bondi  Garh^  residence  of  the  Raja  of 
Bonii  State,  ii.  216. 

Bondi  Hills ^  a  series  of  ranges,  ii.  216, 
217. 

BoncUuUij  estate,  ii.  217. 

Bonilo  fishery,  in  the  Maldives,  vi.  264. 

Bonrd^  marsh,  ii.  217. 

Boodoung,  revenue  circle.     Ste  Budoung. 

Boondee^  Native  State  an: I  town,  i^ee 
Bundi. 

Bordgdri^  trading  village  and  produce 
depot,  ii.  217. 

Bordm,  village,  ii.  217. 

Bordsdmsar,  chiefship,  ii.  217. 

Border  tribes:  the  Haziras,  i.  33; 
Baluchis  and  Brahuis,  i.  343,  344,  352, 
353 ;  Bannuchis,  i.  395,  397  ;  Waziris, 
i*  397 ;  Daphlas,  iii.  36 ;  on  the 
Himalayas,  iv.  68,  69 ;  the  Khdsias 
and  Syntengs,  v.  363,  366. 

Bore^  or  tidal  wave,  oi\  the  Bhfleng,  ii. 
91 ;  in  Bhlleng-Jcyaik-hto,  ii.  92 ; 
Cambay,  ii.  334;  at  Coringa,  ii.  512 ; 
Dakshin  Shihbdzpur,  iii.  17  ;  Hugli, 
iv.  1 10 ;  Meghni,  vi.  356 ;  NodkhaH, 
vii.  149 ;  Pegu,  vii.  347 ;  Tsit-touQg, 
ix.  X40. 

Bor  Ghdt,  pass,  ii.  208,  217. 

BoH,  town,  ii.  217,  21S. 

Boria,  seaport,  ii.  218. 

Boroy  rice.     Sfe  Rice. 

Borsad^  town,  ii.  218. 

Botdd^  fortified  town,  ii.  218. 

Botanical  gardensy  in  Daijiling,  iii.  45  ; 
of  Calcutta,  iv.  103 ;  at  Saharanpur, 
viii.  105 ;  Utikamand,  ix.  221. 

Bolany  of  IndisL,  iv.  623*631. 

Bourquicn^  a  French  general :  expedition 
against  George  I'homas  in  Hanana,  iv. 
7  ;  defeat  of,  by  Lord  Lake,  vii.  168. 

Bowring-Fety  village,  ii.  218. 

Brahmagiriy  range  of  hills,  ii.  218. 

Brdhmandbddy  ruined  city,  ii.  218,  219. 

Brdhmanbdridy  Subdivision,  ii.  219. 

Brdhmanbdridy  town,  ii.  219. 

Brdhmaniy  river  of  Bengal,  ii.  219,  220. 

BrdhmanSy  subdivisions,  number,  etc. 
Sit  section  on  Population  of  each  Pro- 
vince, District,  and  town.  The  follow- 
ing references  have  special  interest : — 
Amritsar,  i.  181,  182 ;  South  Arcot,  i. 
124;   Assam,  i.    247;    Azamgarh,   i. 


272,  273,  275;  Bancalore,  i.  373: 
Bara  Banki,  i.  407,  408,  409 ;  Bengal, 
ii.  23 ;  Bombay,  ii.  187,  188 ;  Buland- 
shahr,  ii.  252 ;  Gayi,  iii.  342 ;  Jessor, 
v.  61 ;  I&dur,  v.  138,  139,  140; 
North  Kinara,  v.  191 ;  Kashmir  and 
Tamu,  V.  293,  294 ;  Madras,  vi.  127 ; 
North- Western  Provinces,  vii.  171 ; 
Oudh,  vii.  227 ;  Punjab,  vii.  426 ; 
Rijputana,  vii.  514.  See  also  Hindu- 
ism, iv.  280316. 

Brahmapuriy  Subdivision,  ii.  22a 

Brahmaputra^  river  of  North-Eastem 
India,  ii.  220-223 ;  iv.  138,  140. 

Brdhma  SatndJ,  The,  in  Ahmednagar,  i. 
77  ;  Bangalore,  i.  373 ;  Bogra,  ii.  167 ; 
Biombay,  ii.  189 ;  Champiran,  ii.  379 ; 
Dacca)  iii.  6 ;  Ddrjiling,  iii.  43 ;  Dar- 
rang,  iii.  53 ;  Dinajpur,  iii.  161 ; 
Faridpur,  iii.  247 ;  GoaJpdra,  iii.  402 ; 
Jalpaiguri,  y.  23 ;  Jessor,  v.  60 ;  South 
Kinara,  v.  195 ;  Khdndesh,  v.  352 ; 
Kuch  Behar,  v.  458  ;  Maid  ah,  vi.  257 ; 
Murshiddb^,  vi.  461 ;  Mysore  State, 
vi.  512;  Nowgong,  vii.  183;  Pabna, 
vii.  240 ;  Rajshihi,  vii.  528 ;  Rangpur, 
viii^  20.;  Sylhet,  viii.  498. 

Brahuis y  Tribes  of,  in  Baluchistan,  i. 
343 ;  their  habits,  ceremonies,  and 
dress,  i.  352,  353 ;  Khelat,  v.  376. 

Bramanahraha,  village,  ii.  223. 

Brasswork  and  brass  -  workers,  article 
*  India,*  iv.  j8o,  j8i  ;  in  Ahmed- 
nagar, i.  80,  86 ;  Aliganj  Sewan,  i. 
129;  North  Arcot,  i.  219;  Assam,  i. 
251 ;  Bachireddipallem,  i.  284 ;  Bard- 
wan,  i.  427 ;  Barkiir,  i.  448 ;  Benares, 
i.  543 ;  Bhandara,  ii.  7.2 ;  Bombay,  ii. 
196;  Cdchir,  ii.  311;  Dain-hit,  iii. 
16;  Darraog,  iii.  54;  Dhamda,  iii. 
123;  Hassan,  iv.  16 ;  Jabalpur,  iv.  669; 
Ihanjhirpur,  v.  81  ;  ICamrup,  v.  184 ; 
Kdtigora,  v.  314;  Maldah,  vi.  260; 
Mihrpur,  vi.  387 ;  Mirzipur,  vi.  395  ; 
Mysore  District,  vi.  528 ;  Nadiyi,  vii. 
10;  Newdlganj-cum-Maharaiganj,  vii. 
118  ;  Nowgong,  vii.  185  ;  Raigarh,  vii. 
481 ;  Rajshahi,  vii.  530 ;  Rangpur,  viii. 
22;  Sayyidpur,  viii.  221 ;  Shahibad, 
viii.  245 ;  Shrdvan-belgola,  viii.  30X  ; 
Sialkot,  viii.  319 ;  Sibsdgar,  viii.  329  ; 
Singbhum,  viii.  380;  Songir,  viii.  434; 
Sultanpur,  viii.  462 ;  Tipperah,  ix.  82. 

Breweries y  article  *  India,'  iv.  589 ;  in 
Simla,  viii.  351. 

Brindabany  ancient  town  and  municipality, 
ii.  223,  224. 

Bridges:  over  the  Jumna  at  Agra,  i.  52  ; 
masonry,  over  the  Tons  at  Akbarpur,  i. 
X08 ;  an  iron-girder,  over  the  Tons  near 
its  junction  with  the  Ganges,  i.  142 ; 
iron-girder,  over  the  Jumna  at  Naini,  i. 
146;  of  boats,  across  the  Ganges  at 
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Allahabid,  i.  148 ;  of  boats,  across  the 
Ganges  at  Anupshahr,  i.  205  ;  masonry, 
across  the  Rusnikulya  at  Aska,  i.  238  ; 
of  boats,  across  the  Indus  at  Attock,  i. 
263;  over  the  Sutlej  at  Bahawalpur 
town,  i.  295  ;  of  boats,  across  the  Gogra 
at  Balrimpur,  i.  303,  305  ;  of  boats,  on 
the  Ripti  in  Balrampur,  i.  341 ;  from 
Bandora  to  Bombay,  i.  369 ;  timber, 
over  the  Bdri,  i.  405  ;  over  the  Jhelum 
at  Barimula,  i.  419 ;  in  Basti,  i.  497 ; 
over  the  Beas,  i.  505 ;  over  the  Belid- 
patam,  i.  519 ;  in  Bellary,  i.  520^  521  ; 
over  the  Ben,  i.  531 ;  across  the  Ganges 
in  Benares,  i.  537,  539;  across  the 
Bama  in  Benares,  i.  540;  over  the 
BhaddL,  ii.  52 ;  in  Bhandara,  ii.  72 ; 
over  the  Bhavdni,  ii.  86 ;  at  Bhavdni,  ii. 
86 ;  suspension,  over  the  Manas,  ii.  107 ; 
suspension,  over  the  Bias,  ii.  113 ;  over 
the  Narbada  in  Broach,  ii.  230 ;  over 
the  Ganges  in  Buddun,  ii.  242,  243 ; 
floating  bridge  over  the  Hdgli,  ii.  326, 
327 ;  over  the  Kdveri  (Cauver}*),  ii.  338 ; 
in  Cawnpore,  ii.  345,  349?  over  the 
Chendb,  ii.  408;  over  the  Tungabhadra 
in  Chitaldrug,  ii.  442 ;  at  Chittivalasa, 
ii.  463 ;  at  Cocanada,  ii.  475  ;  in  Dar- 
bhangah,  iii.  ^9 ;  in  Darjiling,  iii.  46 ; 
over  the  Pinyari  at  Daro,  iii.  49  ;  over 
the  Degh,  iii.  68;  in  Delhi,  iii.  81; 
in  Dholpur,  iii.  147  ;  at  Erode,  iii.  213: 
in  Faizabad,  iii.  235  ;  in  Farrukhabdd, 
iii.  253 ;  over  the  Kdveri  at  Fraserpet, 
iii.  278 ;  in  Gujrat,  iii.  465  ;  of  boats, 
over  the  Gumti,  iii.  469 ;  in  JEiaidarabid, 
iii.  512;  over  the  Tungabhadra  at 
Harihar,  iv.  8 ;  in  Hazara,  iv.  29 ; 
over  the  Hemavati,  iv.  41  ;  over  the 
Hindan,  iv.  69 ;  floating  bridge  over 
the  Hugli  at  Howrah,  iv.  103 ;  in 
Jaunpur,  v.  44,  51 ;  across  the  Jhelum, 
V.  94;  on  the  N.  P.  S.  Railway  at 
Jhelum,  V.  loi ;  across  the  Jumna,  v. 
119,  120;  in  Kabul,  v.  130,  131;  at 
Karichi,  v.  236 ;  over  the  Karamndsa, 
V.  245 ;  rope  at  Kampraydg,  v.  267 ; 
in  Kashmir,  v.  289, 290 ;  over  the  Ken- 
drapara  Canal,  v.  325  ;  over  the  Kistna, 
V.  406 ;  over  the  Kunhar,  v.  486 ;  in 
Lahore,  vi.  15  ;  in  Lucknow,  vi.  78 ; 
at  Lucknow,  vi.  81 ;  at  Madddr,  vi. 
Ill;  in  Mandalay,  vi.  286 ;  in  Mandi, 
vi.  295 ;  at  Mohan,  vi.  402 ;  at  Mur- 
wara,  vi.  474 ;  at  Nanjangud,  vii.  49  ; 
over  the  Narbada,  vii.  50 ;  stone,  at 
Naubatpur,  vii.  79 ;  of  boats,  over  the 
Kabul,  vii.  80;  at  Newalganj-cum- 
Maharijganj,  vii.  118;  masonry,  at 
Nuribdd,  vii.  189 ;  over  the  Palar,  vii. 
257 ;  at  Pampur,  vii.  275  ;  over  the 
Papagini,  vii.  294 ;  at  Pegu,  vii.  344  ; 
over  the  Piili,  vii.  369  ;  at  Rdhatgarh, 


vii.  472;  over  the  Sdi  at  Rii  Bareli,  vii. 
479  ;  of  boats,  at  Ramghit,  vii.  540  ;  of 
boats,  over  the  R4vi,  viii.  43  ;  over  ihe 
Sher  in  Seoni  District,  viii.  228,  273 ; 
Sohin,  viii.  423  ;  Soron,  viii.  438 ;  over 
the  Tapti  at  Surat,  viii.  483;  railway 
bridges  over  the  Sutlej,  viii.  492. 

Broach,  District,  ii.  224*232 ;  ph3rsical 
features,  224,  225 ;  varieties  of  soil, 
224;  population,  225-228;  trade- 
guildsy  227;  village  officials,  228; 
agriculture,  228,  229;  natural  calami- 
ties, 229;  communications  and  trade, 
229,  230.;  history,  230,  231 ;  admini- 
stration, 231, 232 ;  medical  aspects,  232. 

Broach^  town  and  port,  ii.  233-236 ; 
general  aspect,  233;  history,  233, 
234 ;  population,  234 ;  commerce  and 
trade,.  2;^,  235  ;  manufactures,  235. 

Browf^s^  Captain  James,  military  ad- 
ministration in  Hazaribdgh,  iv.  32,  33. 

BrawfCs^  Sir  Samuel,  successful  passage 
of  the  Khaibar  Pass,  v.  336. 

Bubak,  town,  ii.  236. 

Buddun,  District,  ii.  236-244;  physical 
aspects,  236,  237;  history,  237-239; 
population,  239,  240 ;  agriculture,  240- 
242 ;  natural  odamities,  242 ;  commerce 
and  trade,  etc.,  242,  243 ;  administra- 
tion, 243  ;  medical  aspects,  244. 

Buddun,  town,  ii.  244. 

Btid'Btld,  Subdivision,  ii.  236. 

Biid'BtU,  village,  ii.  236. 

Buddh  Gayd,  village,  ii.  244,  245. 

Buddhain,  hill,  ii  245. 

Buddhism  in  India,  article  '  India,'  iv. 
240-261.  The  story  of  Buddha 
modelled  on  the  ancient  epics,  240, 
241  ;  Gautama  Buddha's  birth,  par- 
entage, youth,  and  married  life,  241, 
242;  his  great  renunciation,  life  as  a 
recluse  in  the  forest,  his  temptation, 
and  final  'enlightenment,'  242,  243; 
Buddha's  public  teachings,  his  dis- 
ciples, and  conversions,  244,  245 ;  his 
doctrines  and  moral  code,  246,  247 ; 
missionary  aspects  of  Buddhism,  247 ; 
the  three  Buddhist  Councils  (543  B.c- 
244  B.C.),  247,  248 ;  the  first  Buddhist 
King,  Asoka,  248-251 ;  his  council, 
edicts,  missionary  efforts,  and  canon  of 
Scriptures,  249-251 ;  fourth  Buddhist 
Council  (40  A.D.  ?),  2^1 ;  Buddhism  as 
a  national  religion,  its  spread  south- 
wards to  Ceylon,  northwards  to  Tibet, 
and  eastwards  to  China  and  Japan, 
252,  253 ;  Buddhist  influence  upon 
Christianity,  253,  254 ;  Buddha  claimed 
by  the  Hindus  as  an  avatdrox  incarna- 
tion of  Vishnu,  254,  255 ;  Buddha's 
personality  denied,  255, 256 ;  Buddhism 
and  Brdhmanism  coexistent  in  India, 
256 ;  Council  of  King  Sildditya  (634 
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A.D.)*  his  charities,  257 ;  the  monastery 
of  Nalanda,  258 ;  victory  of  Br^tnanism 
over  Buddhism,  258 ;  Buddhism,  an 
exiled  religion  from  India,  makes  lar^e 
foreign  conquests,  258,  259 ;  Buddhist 
survivak  in  India — ^Jainism,  259,  260 ; 

Jain  temple  cities,   260;    relation  of 
ainism  to  Buddhism,  260,  261.    Locai 

noiices  —  Bahraich,     i.     298,    299; 

Bara  Banki,  i.  407;   Behar,   i.   508; 

Benares,    i.    539;    Bhutan,  ii.    108; 

British  Burma,  iL  280,  281 , 2)34 ;  Ghizi- 

pur,  iii.  356,  357 ;  Gorakhpur,  iii.  441 ; 

Gujrdnwdla,   iii.  454;  J  hang,  v.   76, 

77;   K^mnip,  v.  179;  K^thiiwir,  v. 

309 ;  Kuniwir,  v.  4JS3  ;  Midnapur,  vi. 

378 ;  Mro-houng,  vi.  435 ;  Muttra,  vi. 

477;  NepAl,  vii.  107;  North- Western 

Provinces,  vii.  163,  164;  Orissa,  vii. 

198;  Oudh,  vii.  214,  215;  Patni,  vii. 

321 ;   Prome,  vii  398,  399 ;  Punjab, 

vii.  418 ;  Puri,  viL  440,  441  ;   S4het 

Mahet  or  Sravasti,  viii.  107,  113. 
Buddhist  antiquitits.      See  Antiquarian 

remains ;  also  Architecture. 
Buddhist  kings  of  Bengal,  in  Dacca,  iii. 

3*4- 
Buddhist  monasteries,  Nalanda,  iv.  248 ; 

Sikkim,  viii.  341 ;  Spiti,  viii.  440. 
Buddrif  town,  ii.  245. 
Budge-Budge^  village.     See  Baj-Baj. 
Budhdnat  tahsll^  ii.  246. 
Budhdna^  town,  ii.  246. 
Budhdid^  village,  ii.  246. 
Budhpur,  village,  ii.  246. 
Budihdl,  tdluk,  ii.  246. 
Budihdi,  village,  ii.  246,  247. 
Budikot^  village,  ii.  247. 
Biidoungt  revenue  circle,  ii.  247. 
Buffaloes,  Breed  of,  in  Assam,  i.   244 ; 

Blkaner,    ii.    130,   iv.   624;    Punjab, 

vii.  417. 
Buffalo  Rocks,  a  group  of  rocks,  ii.  247. 
Building-stone,  article  '  India,'  iv.   597, 

598.     District  notices  : — Agra,  i.  51 ; 

Arcot,  North,  i.  215;  Bachireddipallem, 

i.  284 ;  Bilahrra,  i.  321 ;  B4nda,  i.  366 ; 

Bangalore,  i.   371 ;  Binkuri,  i.   386 ; 

Bilispur,  ii.    141 ;    Bombay,  ii.   181 ; 

British   Burma,   ii.   288 ;  Champiran, 

ii*  378 ;  Chanir,  ii.   384 ;  Coorg,  ii. 

504 ;    Cutch,   ii.   527 ;    Dholpur,    iii. 

147 ;  Dowlaishvaram,  iii.   170 ;  Dun- 

^arpur,  iii.  184 ;  Edar,  iii.  197  ;  Gan- 

jim,  iii.    304;    Garhbori,    iii.    314; 

Giro  Hills,  iii.   325 ;    Godivari,   iii. 

410 ;   Gwalior,  iii.  488 ;    Haidaiibdd 

State,  iii.  501 ;  Jodhpur,  v.  108,  1 14 ; 

Junigarh,  v.    123 ;  North  Kinara,  v. 

190 ;  Karauli,  v.  249 ;  Kamiil,  v.  269, 

274;   Kolhdpur,  v.  431;  Lakhimpur, 

vi.  26;   Madura,  vi.   174;  Nepal,  vii. 

106;    North- Western    Provinces,   viL 


177;  Nowgong,  vii.  180;  Pinch 
Mahdls,  vii.  279 ;  Pinimar,  vii.  287 ; 
Poona,  vii.  379 ;  Rijputina,  vii.  509 ; 
Sambalpur,  viii.  144;  Upper  God^- 
vari,  ix.  205. 

Bukkapatnam,  town  and  tank,  ii.  247. 

Bukkur,  fortified  island  in  the  Indus,  iL 
247,248. 

Buiandshahr^  District,  ii.  248-256 ;  phy- 
sical aspects,  248,  249 ;  history,  249- 
251 ;  population,  251-253 ;  a^culture, 
253,  254;  natural  calamities,  254; 
commerce  and  trade,  etc.,  254,  255 ; 
administration,  255,  256 ;  medical 
aspects,  256. 

Bulandshahr,  town,  ii.  256,  257. 

Bulcherry,  island.     See  Balchari. 

Bulddna,  District,  ii.  257-263 ;  ph3rsical 
aspects,  257,  258 ;  rivers,  258 ;  forests, 
258;  history,  258,  259;  population, 
260 ;  agriculture,  260-262 ;  natural 
calamities,  262;  manufactures  and 
trade,  262 ;  roads  and  railways,  262 ; 
administration,  262,  263 ;  meteorologi- 
cal and  medical  aspects,  263. 

Bulsdr,  port  and  town,  ii.  263. 

Bulti,  Kative  State,  the  name  ^ven  to 
the  northern  part  of  Kashmir,  li.  264. 

Bui-  Tul,  pass,  li.  264. 

Bunds,  an  aboriginal  tribe.  See  Aborigi- 
nal population. 

Bunddla,  town,  iL  264. 

Bundare,  village,  ii.  264. 

Bundelas,  an  aboriginal  tribe,  article 
'India,'  iv.  190.  Loccd  notices  — 
Banda,  L  361 ;  Bundelkhand,  ii.  267  ; 
Damoh,  iii.  27,  28 ;  Hamirpur,  iii. 
548,  549 ;  Taliun,  v.  9,  10 ;  Jhansi,  v. 
83,  84 ;  Lalitpur,  vi.  42 ;  invasions  in 
Mandla,  vi.  298 ;  conquest  of  Sigir, 
viii.  91 ;  their  insurrection  against  the 
British,  viiL  92. 

Bundelkhand,  tract  of  country,  ii.  264- 
270;  physical  aspects,  264-266; 
minerals,  266 ;  agriculture,  266 ;  land 
settlement,  266;  administration,  266, 
267 ;    history,    267-270,   and  i.    360- 

363. 
Bundi,  Native  State,  iL  270. 
Btindi,  chief  town,  ii.  27a 
Bunhdr,  hill  river,  ii.  27a 
Burdbalang,  river    of   Orissa,   ii.    270, 

271. 
Burd  Dharld,  tributary  of  the  Dharla, 

iL  271. 
Burd  MantresTvar,   a  name   sometimes 

given  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hugii  river, 

iL  271. 
Burd  Tistd,  an  old  channel  of  the  Tista 

river,  iL  271. 
Burghur,  range  of  hills,  ii.  271. 
Burgh  ur,  river,  iL  271. 
Burghur,  village,  ii.  271. 
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Silrhay  revenue  Subdivision,  ii.  271. 

Btirha,  town,  ii.  271. 

Burhdnpur^  revenue  Subdivision,  ii. 
271. 

Burhdnpur^  town,  ii.  271-274. 

BUrhapdrat  pargand,  ii.  274,  275. 

Burhety  river.     Stc  Barhi. 

Buri  Diking^  river  of  Assam,  ii.  275. 

Buri  Gandaky  river  of  Bengal,  ii.  275, 
276. 

Burimnga^  river  of  Dacca  District,  ii. 
276. 

Burirhdt,  trading  village  and  produce 
depdt,  ii.  276. 

BtiriyUy  town,  ii.  276. 

Burma^  British^  the  name  given  to  the 
long  strip  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  ii. 
270-291 ;  divisions,  276 ;  area  and 
population,  277  ;  physical  aspects,  277- 
279 ;  rivers,  277,  278 ;  mountains,  279 ; 
canals,  279 ;  history,  279-283  ;  popula- 
tion, 283-2i85;  religion  and  ethno- 
graphy, 284,  285  ;  ethnically,  285  ; 
agnculture,  285-287;  land  tenures, 
206 ;  wages  and  prices,  287 ;  means 
of  communication,  287 ;  commerce, 
manufactures,  etc.,  287,  288;  mines, 
288;  revenue,  etc.,  288,  289;  ad- 
ministrative statistics,  289,  290 ;  radi- 
cal aspects  and  climate,  290,  291. 

Burma,  Independent,  ii.  291-307  ;  physi- 
cal aspects,  291,  292;  natural  pro- 
ducts, 292,  293 ;  forests,  293 ; 
minerals,  293;  294 ;  fera  naiura,  294 ; 
domestic  animals,  294;  population, 
294,  295 ;  administration,  295,  296 ; 
revenue,  296;  arts  and  manu&ctures, 
296,  297 ;  commerce,  297,  298 ; 
money,  298;  weights,  298;  calendar, 
298;  language  and  literature,  298; 
history,  299-307. 

Burmese:  conquest  of  Akyab,  i.  117,  118; 
occupation  of  Assam,  i.  241 ;  descrip- 
tion of  the  Burmese  people,  ii.  294, 
295 ;  driven  out  of  Kamnip,  v.  x8o ; 
invasions  into  Lakhunpur,  vi.  27 ; 
invasions  into  Manipur,  vi.  316;  in- 
vasion of  Shihpuri  island,  viii.  266, 
267. 

Burmese  War,  Account  of,  article '  India,* 
iv.  409, 418.  District  notices : — Akyab, 
i.  118,  119;  Bassein,  i.  481 ;  Indepen- 
dent Burma,  ii.  301-304;  account  of 
second  Burmese  war,  iL  304,  305; 
Henzada,  iv.  43 ;  capture  of  Marta- 
ban,  vi.  330;  part  played  by  Mro- 
houng  in  the,  vi.  435 ;  Pegu,  vii.  346, 
347  ;  Rangoon,  viii.  5. 

Bussy,  M,,  in  Bobbili,  ii.  i6x ;  as 
governor  of  the  Northern  Circars,  ii. 
472 ;  in  Madras,  vi.  122. 

Butler,  Captain,  Murder  of,  by  the  N^igis, 
vii.  16,  17. 


CabraTs  expedition  (Portuguese)  to 
India,  iv.  371. 

Cdckdr,  District,  ii.  307-315  ;  boundaries, 
307;  history,  308,  309;  physical  as- 
pects, 309,  310;  population,  310-312; 
agriculture,  312,  313;  manufactures, 
trade,  etc.,  313,  314;  tea  cultivation 
and  manufecture,  314;  administration, 
314,  315  ;  medical  aspects,  315. 

Ceesar,  Frederick,  the  Venetian  traveller 
and  adventurer,  in  Sandwfp,  viii.  67. 

Caiamiiiesy  Natural,  Hee  ^fatural  cala- 
mities. 

Calastri,  zaminddri,  in  North  Arcot 
District.     See  Kalahasti. 

Calcutta,  the  capital  of  India,  and  seat  of 
the  Supreme  Government,  ii.  315-329 ; 
history,  316-319;  early  history,  316, 
317 ;  sack  of  the  town  by  the  Nawib 
of  Bengal,  3x7,  318;  modem  history, 
318 ;  Calcutta  in  the  last  century,  319- 
321 ;  Calcutta  as  the  capital  of  India, 
321,  322 ;  population,  322 ;  the  town 
of  Calcutta,  323 ;  Census  returns,  323  ; 
the  governing  body,  323,  324;  water 
supply,  324;  drainage  works,  324,  325 ; 
police,  325 ;  statistics  of  education,  325 ; 
medical  charities,  325,  326 ;  mortuary 
returns,  326 ;  mean  temperature,  326 ; 
cyclones,  326;  the  port  of  Calcutta, 
326,  327 ;  sea-borne  commerce,  327, 
328 ;  landward  commerce,  328,  329. 

Caldwell,  Dr,,   Mission   work  by,  vii. 

131- 

Calidn,  site  of  an  old  town  and  Portu- 
guese factory,  ii.  329. 

Calidn,  town.     See  Kalyan. 

Calicut,  tdluk,  ii.  329. 

Calicut,  town  and  port,  ii.  329-331. 

Calimere  Point,  promontory,  ii.  331. 

Calinga,  ancient  Division  and  ghdt  in 
Madras.     See  Kalinga. 

CcUingapatam,  town  and  port  in  Madras. 
See  KaUngapatam. 

Calventura,  a  group  of  rocks,  ii.  331. 

Camalapur,  town.     See  Kamalapur. 

Cambay,  feudatory  State,  ii.  331-334; 
physical  aspects,  331,  332 ;  products, 
y^"^ ;  population,  332  ;  trade  and  com- 
merce, 332,  333;  history,  333,  334; 
climate,  334. 

Cambay,  chief  town,  ii.  334,  335. 

Cambay  Gulf,  ii.  335. 

Camel,  Breed  of :  Afghinistin,  i.  29 ;  Af- 
ghan Turkist&n,  i.  44 ;  Cutch,  ii.  528 ; 
Punjab,  vii.  416,  417 ;  Rijputana,  vii. 
5«8,  519. 

CameVs  Hump,  mountain  peak,  ii.  335. 

CampbelVs,  Sir  ArchibcUa,  campaign  in 

,  Independent  Burma,  ii.  302-304;   in 
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Henzada,  vi.  43 ;  capture  of  Meigui, 
vi.  366. 

Campbdl,  Colin  (Lord  Clyde) :  defeat  of 
Gwalior  mutineers,  ii.  342 ;  relief  of 
Lucknow  by,  iv.  425,  vi.  92,  93, 
and  vii.  226. 

Campbell^  Sir  George^  Education  reforms 
of,  in  Bogra,  ii.  170;  Ciokir,  ii.  315  ; 
Champiran,  ii.  382 ;  Dacca,  iii.  10 ; 
Darrang,  iii.  56 ;  Farfdpur,  iii.  246, 
247 ;  Goalpdra,  iii.  404 ;  Lakhimpur, 
vi.  32,  33 ;  Maimansinh,  vi,  229 ; 
Maldah,  vi.  261 ;  Minbhum,  vi*  284 ; 
Monghyr,  vi.  412 ;  Murshidabdd,  vi. 
465 ;  Pabnd,  vii.  244 ;  Patni,  vti. 
329 ;  Pumiah,  vii.  459,  460 ;  RijsMhi, 
vii.  MI. 

Campbellpur^  cantonment,  ii.  335. 

Canara,  Norths  District  of  Bombay.  See 
KAnara. 

Canara^  South,  District  of  Madras.  See 
Kinara. 

Candahar^  town  in  Afghinistin.  See 
Kandahdr. 

Canals,  water  -  courses,  «tc.,  article 
'India,'  iv.  525-529.  Local  notices — 
Agra,  i.  52;  Aligarh,  i.  130,  134, 
135  ;  Amritsar,  i.  182  ;  Arrah  Canal,  i. 
233 ;  Baghar,  i.  290 ;  in  Bahiwalpur, 
i.  295;  Bakarganj,  i.  308,  309;  Bak- 
kacherla,  i.  315,  316;  Binki,  i.  385; 
B4ri  Do^b,  i.  444-446 ;  Baxir,  i.  504 ; 
Bengal,  ii.  5;  Bhagalpur,  ii.  54,  55; 
Bihiyd,  ii.  116;  Bombay,  ii.  192; 
Bulandshahr,  ii.  249 ;  Cawnpore,  ii. 
340;  Chausii,  ii.  406;  Cuttack,  ii. 
532,  533  ;  Dumrion,  iii.  182 ;  Ganges 
Canal,  iii.  296-299;  Lower  Ganges 
Canal,  iii.  299  -  301  ;  Hdsli  or  Shahi, 
iv.  II,  12;  HugH  District,  iv.  113; 
Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  v.  120,  121 ; 
Western  Jumna  Canal,  v.  I2I-I23 ; 
KAni  Ddmodar,  v.  188 ;  K^nd-nadi, 
V.  188,  189;  Kiordpukur,  v.  228; 
Kashmir,  v.  290 ;  Kendrapira,  v.  32c ; 
in  Khairpur,  v.  341,  342;  Khan  wan, 
V.  358, ,  359 ;  .LirkAna,  vi.  49,  50 ; 
M^chhgaon,  vi.  108 ;  Madras,  vi. 
139;  Madras  City,  vi.  169;  Orissa 
Canal  System,  vi.  200-202 ;  Midnapur 
High  Level,  vi.  386 ;  Ndra,  Eastern, 
vii.  52 ;  Nara,  Western,  vii.  52,  53 ; 
in  the  North- Western  Provinces,  vii. 
174;  Patna,  vii.  338;  Rohri,  viii.  62, 
63 ;  Rupnirdyan  and  Rasulpur,  viii. 
77,  78;  in  Sahdranpur,  viii.  99,  100; 
Son  Canals,  viii.  240,  241  ;  Shikarpur, 
viii.  284 ;  Sind,  viii.  367,  368 ;  Sirhind, 
viii.  391  ;  Sohag,  viii.  423,  424 ; 
Son,  viii.  429-432 ;  Tdldanda,  viii. 
510;  Tanjore,  viii.  530;  Thar  and 
Parkar,  ix.  42,  43;  Tolly's  mild, 
ix.    loi ;    Twenty-four   Pargands,   ix« 


155 )  Upper  Sind  Frontier,  ix.  209, 
210. 

Can€  brid^,  in  Kashmir,  v.  289,  290 ; 
in  Sikkim,  viii.  340,  343. 

Cane,  Sugar.     See  Sugar-cane. 

Cannanore,  town  and  port,  ii.  336. 

Canning,  Earl:  his  administration  of 
India,  iv.  421-428  ;  the  Sepoy  Mutiny, 
422-426;  downfall  of  the  Company 
and  transfer  of  India  to  the  Crown, 
428 ;  financial  and  legal  reforms,  428. 

Canning,  Port,  river  port.  See  Port 
Canmng. 

Cantonments:  Abbottibdd,  i.  I,  2; 
Aden,  i.  12 ;  Agra,  i.  53 ;  Ahmed - 
dbad,  i.  74;  Ahmednagar,  i.  83;  Al(- 
pur,  i.  139;  Allahibdd,  i.  151;  Am- 
ritsar, i.  186;  Attock,  i.  262,  263; 
Binda,  i.  368 ;  Bangalore,  i.  374,  377, 
378,  382;  Bareilly,  i.  439;  Barrack- 
pur,  i.  464;  Baxa,  i.  503;  Belgaum, 
1.  518;  Bellary,  i.  J29;  Berhampur, 
ii.  40,  41 ;  Bhuj,  ii.  104 ;  Bombay, 
ii.  214;  Boldram  (Nizim's  force),  ii. 
172;  Calcutta,  ii.  315-329;  Calicut, 
ii.  329 ;  Campbellpur,  ii.  335 ;  Can- 
nanore, ii.  336 ;  Cawnpore,  ii.  347 ; 
Chakrdta,  ii.  370 ;  Chdnda,  ii.  391  ; 
Cherat,  ii.  418;  Dacca,  iii.  ii;  Dag- 
shii,  iii.  15,  16;  Dalhousie,  iii.  lo; 
Darjilin^,  iii.  48 ;  Dehra,  iii.  69 ; 
Delhi,  iii.  83 ;  Deolali,  iii.  97 ;  Dera 
Ghizl  Khin,  iii.  106, 107 ;  Dera  Ismail 
Khin,  iii.  114;  Dharmsdla,  iii.  132; 
Dhulia,  iii.  154  ;  Dibrugarh,  iii.  1 56 ; 
Dinipur,  iii.  166;  Disa,  iii.  170;  Do- 
randa,  iii.  177;  Dum-Dum,  iii.  181, 
182;  Edwardesdbdd,  iii.  199,  200; 
Faizibdd,  iii.  237;  Fatehgarh,  iii. 
256;  Firozpur,  iii.  277;  Gauhiti,  iii. 
333 ;  Govindgarh,  iii.  449 ;  Haidar- 
Sbad,  iii.  539 ;  Hdwalbdgh,  iv.  23 ; 
Hazdribdgh,  iv.  39, 40;  Hirode,  iv.  74 ; 
Hoti-Mardan,  iv.  too ;  Jabalpur,  iv. 
671;  Jacobdbad,  iv.  672;  Jalandhar, 
V.  7 ;  Jdlna,  v.  19 ;  Jalpdiguri, 
V.  26 ;  Jhalra  Pdtan  (native),  v.  74 ; 
Jhdnsi  Naodbdd,  v.  91  ;  Jhelum, 
V.  loi ;  Jutogh,  V.  126 ;  Kdmthi,  v. 
187 ;  Kardchi,  v.  237,  238 ;  Kasauli, 
V.  284,  285  ;  Kirki,  v.  397  ;  Kohat,  v. 
415,416;  Koldba,  V.  423;  Landaur, 
vi.  47 ;  Lohaghdt,  vi.  60 ;  Lucknow, 
vi.  82,  95 ;  Madras,  vi.  165 ;  Manga- 
lore,  vi.  306,  307  ;  Maulmain,  vi.  341 ; 
Meean-Meer,  vi.  145,  346 ;  Meenit,  vi. 
354»  355  J  Merkara,  vi.  371 ;  Mhow, 
vi-  375 ;  Michni,  vi.  377 ;  Morar,  vi. 
428,  429 ;  Multdn,  vi.  452,  453 ;  Mur- 
ree,  vi.  455,  456;  Nagodc,  vii.  27; 
Ndgpur,  vii.  36 ;  Nasirabdd,  vii.  77  ; 
Naushahra,  vii.  80;  Nimach,  vii.  139; 
Nowgong,  \VL,  188;   Palldvaram,  vii. 
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269;  Paratwira,  vii.  298;  Perim,  viL 

253 ;  Peshawar,  vii.  364 ;  Pithoragarh, 

vii.  374 ;  Poona,  vii.  386,  387 ;  Quilon 

(native),  vii.  467, 468 ;  Riipur,  vii.  492 ; 

Rajanpur,  vii.  495 ;  Rajkot,  vii.  499 ; 

Rangoon,  viii.  12 ;  Riwal  Pindi,  viii. 

52 ;  RurKi,  viii.  78 ;  Sagar,  viii.  97 ; 

Secundedlbid,  viii.  222,  223 ;  Segaulf, 

viii.  22 ;   Shillong,  viii.  287 ;   Shwe- 

jzyeng,  viii.  311 ;   Sialkot,  viii.  321 ; 

Sikrol,   viii.   343,  344;    Silchar,  viii. 

344 ;  Sinir,  viii.  407  ;  Solan^  viii.  426 ; 

Subdthu,  viii.  450 ;  Thayet,  ix.  57,  58 ; 

Toun?-ngu,  ix.   109 ;  TrichinopoK,  ix. 

130;  umba]]a,ix.  191, 192;  Vellore,  ix. 

231,  232 ;  Viziaaagram,  ix.  255)  256. 
Caoutchouc,     Set  India-rubber. 
Cape  Comorin,     See  Comorin. 
Cape  Monze.     See  Ras  Muari. 
Capital  and  interest^  in  Ahmednagbr,  i. 

82  ;  North  Arcot,  i^  218 ;  South  Arcot, 

i.  227 ;  Azamgarb,  i.  277 ;  Bengal,  ii. 

26;  Farrukhabad,  iii.  253;  Kaira,  v. 

H9>  150;  North  Kinara,  v.  193. 
Capitation  tax,  in  the  Arakan  Hill  Tracts, 

1.  211;  in  Balkh,  u  335;  Bassein,  i. 

485,   486 ;    British   Burma,    ii.    289 ; 

Chittagong  Hill  Tracts^  ii.  459. 
Caragola,  town  and  river  ghdt,     SeeKz,- 

ragola. 
Cardamom  Hills,  range  of  hills,  ii.  336, 

337. 
Cardamoms,  Cultivation  of,  on  Cardamom 

Hills,  ii.  337 ;  Coorg^  ii*  508 ;  Hassan, 

iv.   15;  Mysore,  vi.  516;  Nepdl,  vii. 

105 ;  Shimoga,  viii.  291 ;  Travancore, 

ix.  118. 
Car  festival,  connected   with   the  god 

Jagannith,  in  Ballabhpur,  i.  337,  ^tI^  ; 

Purl,  vii.  450-45> 
Camaiic,  geographical  division  of  Ma- 
dras.    i>ee  Kamatic. 
Carpets,  Manufacture  of,  article  '  India,* 

iv.  578,  579.    Local  notices — Adoni,  i. 

18 ;  Afghanistan,  i.  30 ;  Afghin  Tur- 

kistan,   i.   44 ;    Ahmednagar,   i.    86 ; 

Akola,  i.   112;   Akot,  i.   144;  North 

Arcot,  i.  219;  Bangalore,  i.  375,  380; 

Bellary,    i.    526 ;    Bombay,   ii.    195 ; 

Bubak,    ii.    236 ;    Cambay,   ii.    332 ; 

Diiidnagar,  iii.  61;  Dharwir,  iii.  140; 

Ellore,  iii.   208 ;   Goddvari,  iii.  413 ; 

Haidardbdd    Assigned    Districts,    iii. 

^25  ;  Haidarabad,  iii.   533  ;  Jabalpur, 

IV.  669  ;  Jewar,  v.  66 ;  Kamui,  v.  274 ; 

Kashmir,  v.  296 ;  Mlrzapur,  vi.  395 ; 

Mysore  State,  vi.  ^19 ;  Nawalgund,  vii. 

86 ;    Rangpur,  viii.   22 ;   Salem,  viii. 

1 33 ;   Sehwin,  viii.  225  ;   Shahibdd, 

viii.  24^ ;  Shikirpur,  viii.  285 ;  Tan- 

jore,  viii.  530,  534 ;  Umballa,  ix.  189. 
Cjtshmere,   Native  State,    Punjab.      See 

Kashmir. 


Cassergode,  town,  ii.  337. 

Caste  and  its  relation  to  Hinduism,  iv. 
281-290 ;  race  origin  of  caste,  282 ; 
its  modifications  by  'occupation*  and 
'  locality,'  282 ;  complexity  of  caste, 
282-284 ;  the  Brihman  caste  analyzed, 
283-285  ;  the  lower  castes,  284 ;  build- 
ing up  of  caste,  and  development  of 
Hindu  marriage  law,  284,  285 ;  poly- 
andry and  levirate,  285 ;  ancient 
mingling  of  castes,  285  ;  '  occupation  * 
basis  of  caste,  285,  286;  changes  of 
occupation  and  rise  in  the  social  scale 
of  various  castes,  286,  287 ;  plasticity 
and  rigidity  of  caste,  287  ;  caste  as  a 
system  of  trade-guilds,  287-289 ;  caste 
a  substitute  for  a  poor  law,  289 ; 
caste  rewards  and  punishments,  289, 
290. 

Ccutes,  List  of,  with  number,  pursuit, 
rank,  etc.  See  the  Population  section 
of  each  Province  and  District.  The 
following  references  may  be  specially 
noted  : — Ahmedibdd,  i.  64,  65 ;  Aj- 
mere-Mhairwara,  i.  97;  Amherst,  i. 
r66,  167  ;  Ancoil,  i.  200 ;  North  Arcot, 
i.  217;  South  Arcot,  i.  224,  225; 
Assam,  i.  246,  247 ;  Bahraich,  i.  301 ; 
Bikarganj,  i.  311;  Balasor,  i.  328; 
Bamra,  i.  356 ;  Bangalore,  i.  373 ; 
Bara  Banki,  i.  409 ;  Baramba,  i.  419 ; 
Bardwin,  i.  424 ;  Bellary,  i.  523 ; 
Bombay,  ii.  188  ;  Bulandshahr,  ii.  2^2, 
253 ;  Central  Provinces,  ii.  362-301 ; 
Chitaldruc,  ii.  442 ;  Darrang,  iii.  52 ; 
Dehra  Dun,  iii.  73 ;  Goalpara,  iii. 
402 ;  Hazdribdgh,  iv.  34,  35  ;  Madras, 
vi.  127-129;  Maldah,  vi.  257;  Midna- 
pur,  vi.  380 ;  Murshiddb^d,  vi.  461 ; 
Mysore  State,  vi.  512,  513;  North- 
western Provinces,  vii.  171  ;  Oudh, 
viix  227,  228;  Rijputina,  vii.  517, 
518  ;  Sibs^r,  viii.  326,  327;  Sitdpur, 
viii.  415;  Sultdnpur,  viii.  460;  Syl- 
het,  viii.  497,  498. 

Catholic  missions  in  India,  iv.  476-480 ; 
Xavier  and  the  Jesuits,  476,  477  ;  their 

food  work,  477,  478 ;  organization  of 
Loman  Catholic  missions  in  India, 
479;  their  resources,  479;  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Goa,  479 ;  distribution  of 
Roman  Catholics  in  India,  479,  480 ; 
Catholic  educational  establishments, 
480. 
Ccdtle,  Breed  of,  article  *  India,*  iv.  5x5. 
Local  notices  —  Baroda,  i.  455;  Bi- 
kaner,  ii.  130;  Broach,  ii.  225;  Bul- 
dana,  ii.  261 ;  Chhindwira,  ii.  425 ; 
Chitaldrug,  ii.  443 ;  Dongartal,  iii.  177  ; 
Hassan,  iv.  16;  Hissar,  iv.  76,  78-81  ; 
Huns^r,  iv.  123 ;  Kandukur,  v.  214 ; 
Kolar,  V.  427;  Madras,  vi.  119; 
Mysore,   vi.   527 ;    Nagaur,    vii.    25 ; 
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Nellore,  vii.  97,  98;  Rijputina,  vii. 

5lSf  519;  Sigar,  viii.  94;  Seoni,  viii. 

231 ;   Shahjahinpur,  viii.   256 ;    Shi- 

mogi,  viii.   292 ;   Wardha,  ix.   271 ; 

Wmi,  ix.  282. 
CaitU  markets  and  fairs,  at  Agra,  >•  5^ ; 

Amingad,  i.   171;  Amriisar,  i.   104; 

Avani,  i.  270;   Bachhr&w&n,  L  284; 

Bangalore,   i.   375;   Batesar,  i.   500; 

Chatri,  ii.  404,  40J  ;  in  Dinijpur,  iii. 

163;  Dininagar,  iii.  1 66;  Garn&kota, 

iii.   313 ;   Kolir,  v.  427 ;    Melur,  vi. 

362;  Mukt&ilr,  vi.  443;   Nandi,  vii.. 

46 ;  Nekmard,  vii.  91 ;  Sdoner,  viii. 

185 ;  Sfrsa,  viii.  405 ;  Sitimarhi,  viii. 

409;  Sultinpur,  viii.  462. 
Cattle-disease^  in  Akyab,  i.   121 ;    Ali- 

garh,  i.  137;  Amherst,  i.  171 ;  North 

Arcot,  i.  221 ;  South  Arcot,  i.  229 ; 

Banda,  i.  367 ;  Beliarv,  i.  528 ;  Buland- 

shahr,  ii.  256 ;  British  Burma,  ii.  291 ; 

Coimbatore,  ii.  494 ;  Cuttack,  ii.  538 ; 

Darrang.  iii.  56,  57 ;  Etowah,  iii.  229; 

Godivari,  iii.  414;  Hardoi,  iii.  566; 

Kimrup,   V.    186;    Kamul,   v.    277; 

Kheri,  v.  384 ;  Kumaun,  v.  481 ;  Lak- 

himpur,  vi.  33,  34 ;  Midnapur,  vi.  385 ; 

Muzaffamagar,  vi.  496 ;  Nowgong,  vii. 

187 ;  Rii  Bareli,  vii.  478 ;  Salem,  viii. 

136;  Sibsigar,  viii.   331;    Unao,  ix. 

202 ;  Upper  Goddvari,  ix.  207. 
Cautly^    Lieutenant^    Western     Jumna 

Canal,  v.  123. 
Cauvery^  a  great  river  of  Southern  India, 

ii.  337-339. 
Cave  tunnel^  in  Ramgarh  Hill,  iv.   19, 

20 ;  vii.  538,  M9. 

Cixves^  in  Afghan  Turkistin,  i.  45 ; 
Ajanta,  i.  89-91 ;  in  Akouk-toung,  i. 
114;  Amherst,  i.  164;  Amumdth,  i. 
188;  Badami,  i.  285;  B^h,  290; 
Buddh  Gayi,  ii.  245 ;  Guptasar,  iii. 
472;  Hithpor,  iv.  19,  20;  Kirli,  v. 
256-258 ;  Salsette,  viii.  138. 

Cawnporey  District,  ii.  339*347 ;  physical 
aspects,  339,  340 ;  history,  340,  342 ; 
account  of  Mutiny,  341,  342 ;  popula- 
tion, 342,  343  ;  agriculture,  343,  344 ; 
natural  calamities,  344,  345 ;  commerce 
and  trade,  345 ;  administration,  346 ; 
medical  aspects,  346,  347. 

Cawnpore  City^  city  and  canton- 
ment, ii.  347-349;  situation  and 
appearance,  347;  history,  347-349; 
population,  349 ;  communication,  trade, 
etc.,  349. 

Ceded  Districts^  a  term  applied  to  the 
territory  in  the  Deccan  ceded  to  the 
British  in  1800,  after  the  downfall  of 
Tipd,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Nizim's  subsidiary  force.  See  Hai- 
dardbdd  State. 

Ceded  and  Conquered  Frdrinces^  a  term 


formerly  applied  to  the  Provinces 
ceded  by  the  Nawdb  Wazir  of  Oudh 
in  1801,  ii.  35a 

Central  India  Agency^  the  collective 
name  given  to  the  eight  groups  of 
Native  States,  ii.  350. 

Central  Provinces^  chief  commissioner- 
^Pt  ii*  350-367;  physical  aspects, 
350.  352.  353;  forests,  353.  354; 
coal,  354;  abori^nes,  354;  history, 
354-357  f  population,  351 ;  aboriginal 
tribes,  357-359 ;  hill  tribes,  358,  359 ; 
their  physical  appearance,  customs, 
and  ceremonies,  359;  agriculture, 
360;  religion,  360-362;  birth  and 
marriage  customs,  362;  Hindu  popu- 
lation, 362,  363;  local  sects,  363, 
364;  religious  and  social  uprising  of 
the  Chamirs  of  Chhatisgarh,  364; 
education,  364,  365 ;  agriculture,  365  ; 
commerce  and  manufactures,  36^; 
means  of  communication,  365,  366; 
administration,    366;    land    tenures 

367. 

Census,  The  result  of.  See  the  Popula- 
tion section  under  each  Provmce, 
District,  and  town. 

Ceremonies  and  customs,  of  the  hill 
races  of  the  Arakan  Hill  Tracts,  i. 
208,  209;  of  the  Baluchis  and  Brahuis, 
i.  352.  353 ;  of  the  Hatkars,  i.  473 ; 
Bastar,  i.  493 ;  of  the  Korachavandlus, 
i.  523;  of  the  Kurkus,  ii.  45;  in 
Bhand^ra,  ii.  69,  70 ;  of  the  Bhutids, 
ii.  108,  109;  of  the  Gonds,  ii.  139; 
of  the  Kandhs,  ti.  264;  of  the  hill 
tribes  in  the  Central  Provinces,  ii.  358, 
359;  of  the  tribes  in  the  Chittagong 
Hill  Tracts,  ii.  460;  of  the  Garos,  iii. 
327-329;  of  the  Kashmiris,  v.  294; 
of  the  Ladikhis,  vi.  7,  8;  of  the 
people  of  Manipur,  vi.  317,  318 ;  of 
the  Meos,  vi.  373,  374;  of  the  Ku- 
rumbas  and  Holiarus,  vi.  513  ;  among 
the  Niig&s,  vii.  18,  19;  Nicobarians, 
vii.  121,  122;  Kandhs,  vii.  206-208; 
Santdls,  iv.  177-180,  viii.  180;  in 
Travancore,  ix.  117. 

Cereal  crops.    See  Agriculture. 

Cesses,  Customary  illegal  or  local.  See 
Abwibs. 

Ceylon,  Exports  to,  from  Adrampet,  i. 
20 ;  Karikal,  v.  255  ;  Laccadives,  vi.  5  ; 
Madura,  vi.  180,  181 ;  Maldives,  vi. 
263 ;  Negapatam,  vii.  90. 

Chahrdmau,  town,  ii.  367. 

Chach,  tract  of  country,  ii.  367. 

Chdchra,  sub-tdluk.    See  Umarkot  tdluk. 

Chdchra,  town,  ii.  367. 

Chddchaty  petty  State,  ii.  367. 

Chagdah,  town,  ii.  368. 

Chdibdsd,  chief  town  of  Singbhum  Dis- 
trict, ii.  368. 
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Chdinpury  town,  ii.  368. 
Chdtnpur,  village,  ii.  368. 
Chditanpuvy  hill  range,  ii.  368. 
Ckditanpur^  village  with  hot  spring,  ii. 

368. 
Chaiianya^V'v&YinvLViit  religious  reformer : 

his  life  and  teaching,   and    monastic 

houses,  article  'India,'  iv.  308-310. 

LoccU  notices — Assam,  i<  247  ;  K^twi, 

i.  425 ;  birth-place  in  Kadiyi,  vii.  6 ; 

Purf,  vii.  449. 
Chditpety  village  with  fort,  ii.  368,  369. 
Chait  Sinhy  Riji  of  Benares :  exactions 

on,   by  Warren    Hastings,    iv.    397 ; 

storming  of  his  fort  at  Sikhar,  viii. 

33«. 
Chak^  town,  ii.  369. 

Chak  Bdgar^  Subdivision,  ii.  369. 
Chtik  Haridna^  Subdivision,  ii.  369. 
Chdkiy  stream,  ii.  369,  370. 
Chakiridf  village  and  police  station,  ii. 

370. 
Chakldsiy  town,  ii.  370. 
Chak  Ndli,  Subdivision,  ii.  370. 
Chctkrabdri^  village,  ii.  370. 
Chdkrdn,  a  service  tenure.     See  Tenures. 
Chakrdta,  cantonment,  ii.  370. 
ChdkuUor^  village  with  annual  fair,  ii. 

370. 
Chakwdly  tahsily  ii.  370. 
Chakwdly  town,  ii.  370,  371. 
Ckalakere,  village,  ii.  371. 
Chalaktldi,  river,  ii.  371. 
Chaian  Bii^  lake  or  large  marsh,  ii.  371. 
Chalduni^  river,  ii.  371. 
Chalukya   Rdjputs^    their    rule    in    the 

Deccan,  viii.  209,  289. 
ChanuUy  jhil  ox  swampy  lake,  ii.  371. 
Ckdmartakotay  town.     See  Samulcottah. 
CkdmdrSy  a  caste  of  workers  in  leather. 

See  Castes. 
Chamdrs  of  Chhatisgarh,  Religious  and 

social  uprising  of  the,  in  the  Central 

Provinces,  ii.  364. 
Chamba,  one  of  the  Punjab  Hill  States, 

"•  371.  372. 
Chambaly  river  of  Central  India,  ii.  372- 

374. 
Chambra  Maldi^  mountain  peak,  ii.  374. 
Chamidni,  town,  ii.  374. 
Chamomerii,  lake,  ii.  374. 
Chamordiy  petty  State,  ii.  374. 
Chdmpay  chiefship,  ii.  374. 
Champahdti,  village  and  railway  station, 

ii.  374. 
Champanagar,  village,  ii.  374. 
Chdmpdner,  hill  fort  and  village,  ii.  374, 

375. 
ChampdraHy  District,  ii.  375-383 ;  boun- 
daries, 375,  376 ;  history,  376,  377 ; 
physical  aspects,  377,  378;  people, 
378.  379;  agriculture,  379,  380; 
natural  calamities,  380^  381 ;    manu- 


factures, commerce,  etc.,  381 ;  admini* 
stration,   381,  382 ;  medical  aspects, 

382,  383. 

Champdran^  Subdivision,  ii.  383. 

Champddniy  village,  ii.  383. 

Chdmrdjnagary  tdluk^  ii.  383. 

Chdmrdinajgary  town,  ii.  383. 

Ckamriuliy  town,  ii.  ^83,  384. 

Chamundibettay  hill,  u.  384. 

Chandry  tahsily  ii.  384. 

Chandry  town  and  fortress,  ii.  384. 

ChanasafHy  town,  ii.  38^. 

Chdnchrdy  village,  ii.  30^. 

Chdndoy  District,  ii.  305-390;  physical 
aspects,  385,  386 ;  history,  386-388 ; 
population,  388;  agriculture,  388, 
389;  natural  calamities,  389;  com- 
merce and  trade,  389;  communica- 
tions, 389;  administration,  389,  390; 
medical  aspects,  390. 

Chdnday  town  and  cantonment,  ii.  390, 

391. 
Chdnday  pargandy  ii.  391. 

Chandatty  river,  ii.  391. 

ChandamagaTj    French    settlement,    ii. 

391.  392. 
ChandauHy  tahsily  ii.  392. 
Chandausiy  town,  ii.  392. 
ChdndbdUy  river  port,  ii.  392. 
Chandel  tribe.     See  Bundelas. 
Chdnderiy  ruined  town,  ii.  392,  393. 
Chdndisthdny  shrine,  ii.  393. 
Chdrutkhdli^  village  and  mart,  ii.   393, 

394. 
Chdndkoy  the  old  name  for  a  fertile  tract 

of  alluvial  land  in  Sind,  ii.  394. 
Chdndniay  village,  ii.  394. 
Chdndody  place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage,  ii. 

394. 
ChdndoTy  town,  ii.  394. 

ChdndpuTy  tahsily  ii.  394,  395. 

Chdndpury  town,  ii.  395. 

ChdndpuTy  seaside  village,  ii  395. 

Chandray  river,  ii.  395. 

Chandray  pargandy  ii.  396. 

Chandra  Dronay  hill  range.     See  Baba 

Budan. 
Chandragiriy  tdluky  ii.  396. 
Chandragiriy  town,  ii.  396. 
Chandragiriy  river,  ii.  396. 
Chandragunay  village,  ii.  397. 
Chandra  Guptc^s  kmgdom  in  Northern 

India  after  Alexander's  departure,  iv. 

264;    his    treaty    and    alliance    with 

Seleukos,  265. 
Chandra-guttiy  peak,  ii.  397. 
ChandrahonOy    nill    range.      See   Baba 

Budan. 
Chandrakondy  town,  ii.  397. 
ChandranagoTy  French  settlement.     See 

Chandamagar. 
Chandrandihy  village  and  place  of  pil* 

grimage.    See  Sitikund. 
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Chandrapur^  chiefship,  ii.  397,  398. 
Chdndury  town  in  Ellichpur,  ii.  398. 
Chdndur^  town  in  Amrioti,  ii.  398. 
Chdndurid,  village,  ii.  398. 
Chang  Bhakdr,  Native  State  of  Chutii 

Nippur,  ii.  398,  399. 
Changes  in  river-courses.     See  Alluvion 

andf  diluvion. 
Changrezhing,  village,  ii.  399. 
Changri/f  range  of  mountains,  ii.  399. 
Channagiri,  td/uh,  ii.  399. 
Channagin\  village,  ii.  399,  40a 
Channapa/na,  town,  ii.  400. 
Chanrdvpatna^  tdluk^  ii.  400. 
Chanriypatna^  village,  ii.  400. 
Chantapilliy  village  and  lighthouse,  ii, 

400. 
Chdnwarpdtha^    revenue      District     or 

tahsil^  ii.  400. 
Chaprd^  Subdivision,  ii.  401. 
Chaprd^  town,  ii.  401. 
Chaprault^  village,  ii.  401,  402. 
Charak'Pdja  or  hook-swinging  festival) 

iv.  303. 
Charafndif  lake,  ii.  402. 
Chdrdpunji,  town.     See  Cherra-Poonjee. 
Charaa^  pargand^  ii.  402. 
Chardwdr,  hscal  division,  ii.  402. 
Chdrihdr,  town,  i.  26. 
Charha,  petty  State,  ii.  402. 
Charkhdriy  Native  State,  ii.  402,  403. 
Charkhdri,  town,  ii.  403. 
Charmadif  pass,  ii.  403. 
Chamock,  yod,  founder  of  Calcutta,  ii. 

316. 
Charrdf  village,  ii.  403. 
Chdrsdda^  town,  ii.  404. 
Charthdivcd^  town,  ii.  404. 
Chdta^  tahsil^  ii.  404. 
Chdta^  town,  ii.  404. 
Chdtndt  village,  ii.  404. 
Chatrdf  town,  ii.  404,  405. 
Chatrapur^  State  and  town.     See  Chha- 

tarpur. 
Chatrapur,  town,  ii.  405. 
Chaugdchhdy  village,  ii.  405. 
Chaughdtf   formerly  a  idiuk^  and   now 

formed    into    the    present    tdluk    of 

Ponani,  ii.  405. 
Chaughdt^  town,  ii.  405. 
Chauhdn,  clan  of  Rdjputs,  viii.  396,  397. 
Chaukay  river  in  Oudh,  ii.  405. 
Chaukiddngdy  one  of  the  principal  mines 

in  the  Raniganj  coal  tract,  ii.  405. 
Chaukiddrs  or  village  watchmen.     See 

the  Administrative  section  under  each 

Province  and  District. 
Chaury  The^  peak,  ii.  406. 
Chaurddddary  hill  plateau,  ii.  406. 
Chaurdgarhf  ruined  fortress,  ii.  406. 
Chausdy  village  and  battle-field,  ii.  406. 
Chausdy  canal,  ii.  406. 
Chawindahy  village,  ii.  406,  407. 


ChedambroMy  town  and  shrine.  See 
Chidambaram. 

Cheduba^  island,  ii.  407. 

Cheduba^  town,  ii.  408. 

Chelakeref  village.     See  Chalakere. 

Chendb,  river  in  the  Punjab,  ii.  408. 

Chendavoly  town,  ii.  408. 

Chendidy  seaport,  iL  408. 

Chendwdr^  lull,  ii.  40& 

Chmgalpaty  District,  ii.  408-415  ;  physi- 
cal aspects,  408-410;  history,  410; 
population,  41 1, 412 ;  agriculture,  412, 
413 ;  natural  calamities,  413 ;  com- 
merce and  trade,  414 ;  administration, 
414,  415  ;  medical  aspects,  415. 

Chengaltat,  tdluk^  ii.  415. 

Chengalpaty  town,  ii.  415,  416. 

Chengama^  pass,  ii.  416,  417. 

Chennagiriy  tdluk  and  village.  See 
Channagiri. 

Chepauk^  a  quarter  of  Madras  Town 
Kq.v.), 

Chera^  the  ancient  name  for  the  southern 
division  of  Dravida,  the  present  Madras 
Presidency,  ii.  417,  418.  Su  also 
Chola. 

Cherakal,  tdlnk^  iL  418. 

Cherakaly  township,  ii.  418k 

Cherdndj  village,  li.  418. 

Cherdty  hill  cantonment  and  sanatorium, 
ii.  418. 

Cherpalcheri,  town,  ii.  418. 

Cherrdy  petty  State,  ii.  418,  419. 

Cherra  Poonjee^  British  station,  ii.  419, 
42a 

Chetpaty  quarter  of  Madras  Town  {q,v,), 

Cheiterpury  town.     See  Chatrapur. 

Chetyaiy  village,  ii.  42a 

Cheyairy  tributary  of  the  Pennar,  ii.  420. 

C hey  airy  river  in  Madras,  ii^  420. 

ChhabramaUy  tahsiiy  ii.  420. 

Chhagan  G^brOy  village,  ii.  420. 

Chhdldpdk^  dep6l,  ii.  4J2a 

Chhaliary  petty  State,  ii.  420. 

Chhanchid  Mirganjy  depdt,  ii.  420. 

Chhanuydy  river  port,  li.  420,  421,  and 
i.  326. 

Chhdtaky  village  and  seat  of  river  traffic, 
ii.  421. 

Chhatarpury  Nati\'e  State,  ii.  421. 

Chhatarpury  town,  ii.  421. 

ChhcUisgarhy  Division  or  Commissioner- 
ship  of  the  Central  Provinces,  ii.  421. 

Chhaiudy  town,  ii.  422. 

ChhibramaUy  tahsiiy  ii.  422. 

Chhindwdrtty  District,  ii.  422-426 ;  phy- 
sical aspects,  422,  423 ;  history,  423, 
424;  population,  424;  agriculture, 
424,  425 ;  commerce  and  trade,  425  ; 
administration,  425,  426;  medical 
aspects,  426. 

Chhindwdra,  revenue  Subdivision,  ii. 
426. 
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Chhimiwdra,  town,  ii.  426. 

Chkipiay  village,  ii.  426,  427. 

Ckhold,  lofty  range  of  the  Himilayas,  ii. 

427. 
Chhotd  Bhdgiraihi,  branch  of  the  Ganges, 

ii.  427. 
Chhotd  Ndgpur^   Division   or  Commis- 

sionership.     See  Chutid  Ndgpur. 
Chhotd  Sinchuld,  peak,  ii.  427. 
Chhotd  Uddifur,  tributax^  State,  ii.  428. 
Chhotd  Uddipur^  town,  iL  428,  429. 
Chhuikhaddn,  petty  State.     See  Kondka. 
Chhtlriy  chiefship,  ii  429. 
ChicacoUt  tdluk^  ii.  429. 
ChictuoUt  town,  ii.  429,  43a 
ChicacoUy  river  in  Madras.    See  Langu- 

liya. 
Chichdliy  mountains  in  the  Punjab.     See 

Maidani. 
Chichgarh,  estate,  ii.  43a 
Chidambaram^  tdluky  ii.  43a 
Chidambaram^  town,  ii.  430432. 
Chikakoly  tdluk  and  town.     See  Chica- 

cole. 
Chikalda^  village  and  sanatorium,  ii.  432. 
Chikatiy  estate,  ii.  432. 
Chikballapur,  tdiuk,  ii.  432. 
Chikballafmry  town,  ii.  432. 
Chik  Devardj  Sdgar^  canal  and  scene  of 

a  fair.     See  Chunchankatte. 
Chikhlif  petty  State,  ii.  432,  433. 
Chikmagaliir^  tdluky  ii.  433. 
Chikmagaldr^  town,  ii.  433. 
Chikndyakanhalliy  tdiuk^  ii.  433. 
Chikndyakanhalliy  town,  ii.  433. 
Chikoriy  town,  ii.  433,  434. 
Children  under   12,   Number  of.       See 

Population  section    under  each  Pro- 
vince and  District. 
Chiiidnwdlay  village  and  battle-field,  ii. 

434. 
Chiliesy  Cultivation  of,  in  North  Arcot, 

i.  218 ;  Bellary,  i.  524 ;  Bengal,  ii.  4, 

27 ;  Bhutan,  ii.  108 ;  Cichir,  ii.  312 ; 

Chcngalpat,  ii.  413 ;   Dungarpur,  iii. 

184;  Ganjdm,  iii.  306;  Goa,  lii.  381 ; 

Hassan,  iv.  15  ;  Hill  Tipperah,  iv.  57 ; 

Kistna,    v.    402 ;    Madras,    vi.    133 ; 

Malabar,  vi.  249;  Nadivi,  vii.  8,  9; 

Nellore,  vii.   97 ;    Nimar,   vii.    145 ; 

Tinnevelli,  ix.  72 ;  Tipperah,  ix.  81 ; 

Trichinopoli,  ix.  127. 

Chilkdy  Lake,  a  shallow  inland  sea,  ii. 

434-436. 
Chilmdrif  village,  ii.  436. 
Chimur^  pargand^  ii.  436. 
Chindby    river    in    the    Punjab.      See 

Chenib. 
Chinamandem,  town,  ii.  436. 
Chiruhimullay  formerly  a  separate  estate, 

but  in  1 8 14  added  to  Banaganapalli, 

Madras,  ii.  436. 
Chinchlif  State.    See  Dangs. 


Chinddrly  a  peculiar  mode  of  ornament- 
ing cotton  and  silk  cloth  in  Bombay, 
ii.  195. 

C^fM^j^  invasions  of  Independent  Burma, 
ii.  299,  30a 

Chin^ptity  District,  tdluky  and  town. 
See  Chengalpat. 

Chiniy  village,  ii.  437. 

Chinioty  tahsily  ii.  437. 

Chinioty  town,  ii.  437. 

Chinnamaldipury  peak,  ii.  437. 

Chinsurahy  town,  ii.  437,  438. 

Chintadrapety  quarter  of  Madras  Town 

ChintcUndry  chiefship,  ii.  438. 
Chintamani'pety  town,  ii.  438. 
ChiTttpumiy  mountain  range,  ii.  438. 
Chipliimy  town,  ii.  438. 
ChifurupalUy  tdluk,  ii.  438. 
ChipurupeUUy  estate,  ii.  438,  439. 
Chirang  Dwdry  submontane   tract,   ii. 

439. 
Chirelay  toiK'n,  U.  439. 

ChirgdoHy  town,  ii.  439. 

Chirkhdriy  State  and  town.  See  Char- 
khari. 

ChirfUTy  seaport,  ii.  439. 

Chity  town,  li.  439. 

Chitaldnigy  District,  ii.  439-445 ;  physi- 
cal aspects,  439,  440;  history,  440, 
441;  population,  441-443;  agriculture, 
443  ;  manufactures,  443,  444 ;  admini- 
stration, 444 ;  medical  aspects,  444, 

445- 
Chitaldnigy  tdluky  ii.  445. 

Chitaldnigy  town,  ii.  445. 

Chitalmdriy  village,  ii.  446. 

Chitangy  river,  ii.  446. 

Chttd  Rewdy  river  of  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, ii.  446. 

Chitarkoty  hill  and  place  of  pilgrimage, 
ii.  446. 

Chitartaldy  river  of  Cuttack  District,  ii. 
446,  447. 

Chitrdy  river  of  Jessor  District,  ii.  447. 

Chitrdvatiy  river,  ii.  447. 

Chitrawdoy  petty  State,  ii.  447. 

Chittagongy  Division  or  Commissionership 
of  Bengal,  ii.  447. 

Chittagongy  District,  ii.  447-454;  physi- 
cal aspects,  447,  448 ;  history,  44^- 
450,  and  i.  116- 118;  population,  45c, 
451;  agriculture,  451,  452;  natural 
calamities,  452 ;  commerce,  etc.,  452  ; 
manufactures,  452,  453 ;  tea  cultiva- 
tion, 453;  administration,  453,  454; 
medical  aspects,  454. 

Chittagongy  Subdivision,  ii.  454,  455. 

Chittagongy  town  and  port,  ii.  455,  456. 

ChUtagong  Hill  TractSy  District,  ii.  456- 
463 ;  physical  aspects,  456-458 ;  history, 
45o»  459 ;  population,  459,  460 ;  a^^ri- 
culture,  460-462;  natural  calamiaes, 
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462;  commerce  and  trade,  462;  ad- 
ministration, 462, 463 ;  medical  aspects, 

463. 

Chitta  Pahdr^  mountain  range,  ii.  463. 

Chittivaldsa^  town,  ii.  463. 

Chittivaldsat  river,  ii.  463. 

Chittiir,  tdluk,  ii.  463. 

Chiitilr^  town,  ii.  463,  464. 

Chitwddi^  town,  ii.  464. 

Chitwdilf  town,  ii.  464. 

Chobdri^  pctty  State,  ii.  464. 

Choky  petty  State,  ii.  464. 

CkokakdtUy  village,  ii.  464. 

Chokampattiy  estate,  ii.  464. 

CkoUiy  an  ancient  Division  of  Dravida, 
ii.  464,  465. 

Chokiy  village,  ii.  465. 

Choiamy  Cultivation  of,  in  North  Arcot,  i. 
218 ;  Bellary,  i.  524 ;  Coimbatore,  ii. 
491 ;  Ganjam,  iii.  306 ;  Goddvari,  iii. 
412;  Kamul,  V.  271;  Madras,  vi. 
133;  Madura,  vi.  179;  Nellore,  vii. 
97  ;  TrichinopoU,  ix.  126. 

ChoUra,  in  Amritsar,  i.  187 ;  South 
Arcot,  i.  229 ;  Assam,  i.  254 ;  BJLkar- 
wnj,  i.  313,  314;  Balasor,  i.  331; 
Binkurd,  i.  393;  Bsllary,  i.  525; 
Bombay,  ii.  206,  207;  ChengaTpat, 
ii.  415 ;  Chittagong,  ii.  454 ;  Dar- 
rang,  iii.  56 ;  Gayi,  iii.  347 ;  thansi, 
V.  88 ;  Karichi,  v.  235 ;  Kasauli, 
v.  285;  Kuch  Behar,  v.  462;  L^kh- 
impur,  vi.  33 ;  Lucknow,  vi.  80 ; 
Madra<«,  vi.  160 ;  Madura,  vi.  182 ; 
Maldah,  vi.  262 ;  Midnapur,  vi.  384 ; 
Nimdr,  vii.  146 ;  Partab^rh,  vii.  309 ; 
K4i  Bareli,  vii.  478 ;  Raipur,  vii.  489, 
490;  Rijputina,  vii.  523;  Ri.jshihl, 
vii.  532;  Salem,  viii.  136;  Sibsigar, 
viii.  331;  Sultdnpur,  viii.  46 J ;  lan- 
jore,  viii.  532;  Tirupati,  ix.  93; 
Unao,  ix.  202. 

Chopiy  coal-field,  ii.  465. 

Chopra^  town,  ii.  465. 

Choranglay  petty  State,  ii.  465. 

Chotd  Bhdgirathiy  Chotd  Udepury  etc. 
See  Chhoti  Bhigirathi,  Chhoti  Udii- 
pur. 

Chotd  Ndgpur,    See  Chutii  Nigpur. 

Chotiy  town,  ii.  465,  466. 

Chotilay  petty  State,  ii.  466. 

Chowghity  town.     See  Chaughat. 

Christian  missions.     See  Missions. 

Christian  population  of  India,  article 
'  India,'  iv.  474-483.  Statistics  of  native 
Christians,  474,  475 ;  the  Indian 
Ecclesiastical  Department,  475,  476; 
origin  of  Christianity  in  India,  476 ; 
the  Syrian  rite,  476 ;  spread  of  Nesto- 
rianism,  476 ;  tirst  Catholic  mission 
(1500  A.D.),  476;  St.  Francis  Xavier 
and  the  Jesuits,  476,  477 ;  Syrian  rite 
reformed,  but  purged  of  Nestorianism, 


477 ;  Nestorian  remnants,  477 ;  the 
Madras  Jesuits  and  their  good  work, 
477>  47^;  the  Jesuits  suppressed  in 
1759-73,  and  re-established  1 8 14,  478 ; 
organization  of  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sions, 479,  480;  the  Archbishop  of 
Ooa,  479;  distribution  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  India,  479;  Catholic 
resources,  479,  480;  the  Pondicherri 
Mission,  480 ;  principal  Catholic  edu- 
cational establishments  in  India,  480 ; 
first  Protestant  mission  (1705),  480; 
translation  of  the  Bible  (1725),  481  ; 
Schwartz's  work  in  Tanjore,  481  ; 
Kiernander  in  Calcutta  (1758),  481  ; 
the  Serampur  Baptist  missionaries, 
Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward,  481 ; 
withdrawal  of  Company's  opposition 
to  missionary  efforts,  481 ;  Bishopric 
of  Calcutta  formed  (18 14),  481 ;  Indian 
sees,  482  ;  Presbyterian  missions,  482 ; 
other  missions,  482 ;  statistics  pi  Pro- 
testant missions,  progress  from  1856  to 
1868,  482,  483.  Local  notices — Agra, 
i.  49 ;  Ahmednagar,  i.  77 ;  Anjengo,  i. 
202 ;  North  Arcot,  i.  217 ;  South  ^cot, 
i.  224 ;  Assam,  i.  247 ;  Atur,  i.  263 ; 
Bikarganj,  i.  311 ;  Bangalore,  i.  373  ; 
Beleaum,  i.  512 ;  Bellary,  i.  523 ; 
Belkry  town,  i.  529;  Bengal,  ii.  13, 
22 ;  Bombay,  ii.  188,  189 ;  Bombay 
city,  ii.  211;  Calcutta,  ii.  323;  Cen- 
tral Provinces,  ii.  364;  Chanipiran, 
u>  379;  Chengalpat,  ii.  411;  Chitta- 
gong, ii.  451 ;  Cochin,  ii.  479 ;  Coim- 
batore, iL  490 ;  Coorg,  ii.  50 J  ;  Cud- 
dapah,  ii.  519;  Cuttack,  ii.  534; 
Dacca,  iii.  6 ;  Dam4n.  iii.  23 ;  Dhir- 
wir,  iii.  136 ;  Faizabdd,  iii.  233 ; 
French  Possessions,  iii.  283  ;  Ganjam, 
iii.  306 ;  Goa,  iii.  ^77,  379  ;  Godivari, 
iii.  412 ;  Hassan,  iv.  14 ;  Howrah,  iv. 
lOI  ;  Howrah  town,  iv.  102 ;  HiigHv 
iv.  115;  Jessor,  v.  60;  North  K^nara,  v. 
191 ;  South  Kinara,  v.  198 ;  Kardchi, 
V.  233  ;  Karachi  town,  v.  238  ;  Kamiil, 
V.  271;  Kistna,  v.  402;  Lohirdaga, 
vi.  64,  65 ;  Lucknow,  vi.  76 ;  Luck- 
now  city,  vi.  93 ;  Madras,  vi.  126, 
130,  131 ;  Madras  city,  vi.  166 ; 
Madura,  vi.  177 ;  Malabar,  vi.  247, 
248 ;  Masulipatam,  vi.  332 ;  Meerut, 
vi.  350;  MrsoreState,  vi.  ^12;  Mysore 
District,  vi.  526 ;  Nadiyi,  vii.  8 ; 
Nagpur,  vii.  33 ;  Nisik,  vii.  72 ; 
Nellore,  vii.  95 ;  Nilgiri  Hills,  vii. 
129;  North- Western  Provinces,  vii. 
171 ;  Orissa,  vii.  202 ;  Oudh,  vii.  227; 
Patnd,  vii.  32C ;  Punjab,  vii.  424 ; 
SantAl  Par^tudCs,  viii.  180;  Tainga- 
patam,  viii.  506;  Tangacheri,  viii. 
521 ;  Tanjore,  viii.  525,  526;  Thina 
(Tanna),  ix.  35,   36;  Tinnevelii,  ix. 
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70,  71 ;  Travancore,  ix.  116,  117  ;  Tri- 
chinopoli,  ix.  126;  Tuticorin,  ix.  152 ; 
VerapoH,  ix.  234,  235 ;  Viri^dijendra- 
pet,  IX.  238. 

CnronicleSt  Native.     See  History. 

Chudddngif  Subdivision,  ii.  466. 

Chudddngd,  village,  ii.  466. 

Chuchanay  petty  State,  ii.  466. 

Chuldla,  petty  State,  ii.  466. 

Chundrl  caste,  manufacturers  of  lime 
from  shells.     See  Castes. 

Chunchanj^^iriy  hill,  ii.  466. 

ChunchankaHe^  dam,  ii.  466,  467. 

Chundemagoret  French  settlement.  See 
Chandamagar. 

CAunidn,  tahsily  ii.  467. 

Chunidrty  town,  ii.  467. 

Chura^  petty  State,  ii.  467. 

Chura^  town,  ii.  467. 

Churdmany  village,  ii.  467. 

ChurdmoHy  port,  ii.  467,  468,  and  i. 
326. 

Churesar,  petty  State,  ii.  468. 

Chtiniy  town,  ii.  468. 

Chutid,  village,  ii.  468. 

Chutid  NdgpUTy  Division  or  Commis- 
sionership,  ii.  468,  469. 

Chutid  Ndgpur  Tributary  States^  a 
collection  of  small  Native  States,  ii. 
469-471. 

Chutidsy  the  dominant  race  in  Assam 
prior  to  the  Ahams,  viii.-323,  326. 

Cinchonay  Cultivation  of,  article  '  India,* 
iv.  506,  507.  "Other  notices — Bengal, 
ii.  4,  28,  29 ;  Biligiri-ran^n,  it.  145 ; 
Darjiling,  iii.  42,  45 ;  Kidiir,  v.  141  ; 
Madras,  yL  135,  136;  Mah^balesh- 
war,  vi.  190 ;  Merkdra,  vi.  370 ;  My- 
sore State,  vi.  515,  516;  Nilgiri  Hills, 
vii.  133;  Ochterlony,  vii.  191 ;  Palni, 
vii.  272. 

CircarSy  The  Northertty  the  historical 
name  for  a  large  tract  of  country  along 
the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  ii.  471- 

473. 
Circular  Road  Canaly  canal,  ii.  473. 

CtS'Sutlei  Statesy  tract  of  country,  ii.  473- 

475- 
Civil  Engineering  College  at  Rurki,  viii. 

78,  105. 

Clay  figuresy  Manufacture  of,  in  Nadiyd, 
vii.  §,  10 ;  Poona,  vii.  384,  387. 

CUvelatuTsy  Mr,  AugustuSy  plans  for 
pacifying  lawless  jungle  tribes  in 
kamagarh,  v.  259. 

Climate,  i);^  section  under  each  Province, 
District,  and  town ;  also  Meteorological 
statistics. 

Clive:  article  'India' — war  in  the  Kar- 
natic,  defence  of  Arcot,  battles  of 
Wandiwash  and  Gingi,  iv.  386,  387 ; 
Plassey,  389;  Clive's  /Vf^r,  390;  ap- 
pointed   Governor    of   Bengal,    391 ; 


defeat  of  the  Oudh  army,  391 ;  second 
governorship  of  Bengal,  and  acquisition 
of  the  Diwftni,  393 ;  reorganization  of 
the  Company's  service,  394.  Local 
notices — Arcot,  i.  221,  222;  Baj-baj, 
i.  308;  Bengal,  ii.  11 ;  Bombay,  ii. 
176;  Calcutta,  ii.  317;  Conjevaram, 
ii.  499 ;  Aligarh  forts,  iii.  311 ;  Kaveri- 
pdk,  V.  318 ;  defeat  of  the  Muhamma- 
dan  Nawdb  b^,  at  Plassey,  vii.  6. 

Closepety  tdluky  li.  475. 

Closepety  town,  ii.  475. 

Clyaey  Lord,     See  Campbell. 

Coal:  article  *  India' — history  of  Indian 
coal-mining  and  its  future  prospects, 
iv.  591  -  593 ;  geological  aspects,  iv. 
605-607.  Local  notices  —  Angul,  i. 
201 ;  Assam,  i.  243 ;  Balldlpur,  i. 
338;  Bardwan,  i.  427,  428;  Baur- 
^h,  i.  501 ;  Benpial,  ii.  4,  6 ;  Betul, 
li.  46;  Beypur,  ii.  49;  Bilispur,  ii. 
141 ;  Bisrampur,  ii.  158 ;  Bokdro, 
ii.  170,  171;  British  Burma,  ii.  288; 
Independent  Burma,  ii.  293 ;  Central 
Provinces,  ii.  354 ;  Champdran,  ii. 
378;  Chinda,  ii.  389;  Chaukiddngd, 
ii.  405 ;  Cherra  Poonjee,  ii.  419 ; 
Chhindwira,  ii.  423 ;  Chope,  ii.  465  ; 
Daltonganj,  iii.  20 ;  Ddrjilmg,  iii.  45  ; 
Dihiiw,  iii.  158;  Gangpur,  iii.  302; 
Giro  Hills,  iii.  325  ;  Hudaribid  State, 
iii.  500;  Haidaribid  Assigned  Dis- 
tricts, iii.  1 18;  Haziribigh,  iv.  ^7 ; 
Itkuri,  iv.  664 ;  Jiintia  Hills,  iv.  680 ; 
Jamund,  v.  35;  JhariA,  v.  92,  93; 
Karanpuri,  v.  247;  Karharbiri,  v. 
254 ;  Kashmir,  v.  291 ;  Kbisi  and 
Jdintia  Hills,  v.  365  ;  Kyouk-hpyu,  v. 
503  ;  Ld-ki-dong,  vi.  23  ;  Lakhimpur, 
vi.  26, 31 ;  Lang&i,  vi.  48;  Lohardaga, 
vi.  67;  Madras,  vi.  117;  Makum,  vi. 
240 ;  Mdnbhi!im,  vi.  283  ;  Manipur,  vi. 
314;  M4o-beh-lyrkar,  vi.  326;  Mio- 
don,  vi.  326 ;  Mergui,  vi.  365 ;  Naga 
Hills,  vii.  15;  Narsinhpur,  vii.  60; 
Nicobars,  vii.  121 ;  Ramgarh,  vii.  C38; 
Riniganj,  viii.  26-28;  at  Saffrai  in 
Assam,  viii.  80;  Sdmeswari  Valley, 
viii.  152 ;  Siarsol,  viii.  321,  322 ; 
Sitirdmpur,  viii.  419;  Tulcher,  viii. 
509;  lapasi,  viii.  537;  Warora,  ix. 
274  ;  Wun,  ix.  283. 

Coal-miners y  Condition  of  the,  at  Bard  win, 
i.  427. 

Coasting  trade  of  India,  iv.  563,  564. 

Cocanaday  Subdivision,  ii.  475. 

Cocanaday  town  and  seaport,  ii.  475,  476. 

Cohait  minesy  in  Rijputdna,  iv.  597 ; 
viii.  267,  508,  509. 

CiM-^iVf, Native  State,  ii.  476-484;  physical 
aspects,  476, 477 ;  forests,  477 ;  history, 
477»  478 ;  population,  478-480 ;  agri- 
culture,   480,    481 ;    commerce    and 
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manufactures,  481;  means  of  communi- 
cation, 482 ;  religious  and  other  institu- 
tions, 482 ;  natural  calamities,  482, 
483 ;  administration,  483, 484 ;  medical 
aspects,  484. 

Cochin^  one  of  the  seven  Subdivisions  of 
Cochin  State,  ii.  484,  485. 

Cochifiy  native  town,  ii  4)85. 

Cochin^  taluky  ii.  485. 

Cochitty  town  and  port,  ii.  485-487. 

Cacoa-nuis,  Cultivation  and  export  of: 
Bakar^nj,  i.  312;  Beliipatam,  i. 
519;  Bellary,  i.  524;  Bombay,  ii. 
182;  Independent  Burma,  ii.  292; 
Calimere  Point,  ii.  331 ;  Chitaldn!ig, 
ii.  443;  Cochin,  ii.  480;  Cocos, 
ii.  488 ;  Coimbatore,  ii.  491 ;  Diu,  iii. 
171;  Goa,  iii.  380;  Hassan,  iv.  15; 
Honavalli,  iv.  85 ;  Janjiri,  v.  37 ; 
North  Kanara,  v.  191,  192 ;  South 
Kinara,  v.  198;  Koliba,  v.  418, 
422 ;  Konkan,  v.  436 ;  Laccadives, 
vi.  5;  Madras,  vi.  133;  Malabar, 
vi.  249 ;  Maldives,  vi.  264 ;  Mysore 
State,  vi.  514,  515;  Mysore  District, 
vi.  527 ;  Nicobors,  vii.  120,  122 ; 
No&khali,  vii.  148,  153 ;  Tanjore,  viii. 
527 ;  Trichinopoli,  ix.  126  ;  Tumkur, 
ix.  144. 

Cocosy  T/Uf  two  islands,  ii.  487,  488. 

Cockerell^  Mr.,  Murder  of,  at  Karioi,  vi. 
122. 

Coffdf  cuitivatiortf  article  'India,'  iv. 
499-502 ;  its  introduction  into  India, 
499 ;  statistics,  499,  500 ;  methods  of 
cultivation  and  preparation,  501,  502 ; 
trade,  557,  558.  Local  notices — Ana- 
malai  Hills,  i.  190,  191  ;  BabaBudan, 
i.  281 ;  Balasor,  i.  332 ;  Brahmagiri,  ii. 
218;  Cardamom  Hills,  ii.  337;  Chik- 
magalur,  ii.  433 ;  Cochin,  ii.  480,  481 ; 
Coonoor,  il  500 ;  Coorg,  ii.  5oi8 ;  on 
the  Ghats,  iii.  353;  Hassan,  iv.  15; 
Kadur,  v.  138,  140,  141 ;  North  Kan- 
ara, V.  192 ;  South  Kanara,  v.  199 ; 
Madras,  vi.  133,  134,  135 ;  Malabar, 
vi.  249,  252 ;  Manjarihdd,  vi.  321  ; 
Merkara,  vi.  370;  Mysore  State,  vi. 
514,  515;  Mysore  District,  vi.  527; 
Nllgiri  Hills,  vii.  133  ;  Ochterlony,  vii. 
191 ;  Palni,  vii.  272 ;  Pirmaid,  vii. 
373 ;  Shimoga,  viii.  291 ;  Tinnevelli, 
ix.  72;  Travancore,  ix.  1 18. 

Coimbatore^  District,  ii.  488-494;  physical 
aspects,  488,  489 ;  history,  409,  490 ; 
population,  490, 491 ;  agriculture,  491, 
492 ;  natural  calamities,  492 ;  com- 
merce and  trade,  492, 493  ;  administra- 
tion, 493,  494  ;  medical  aspects,  494. 

Coimbatore^  tdluJk,  ii.  494. 

Coimbatore,  town,  ii.  494,  495. 

Coirjibre,  Manufacture  of,  in  Cochin,  ii. 
480 ;  Goa,  iii.  381 ;  South  Kanara,  v. 


200 ;  the  Laccadives,  vi.  2,  3,  5 ;  Mal- 
dives, vi.  264. 

Coldba,  District.    See  Kolaba. 

Coleroon,  the  northern  mouth  of  the 
Kiveri,  iL  49^ 

Coifing,  town,  li.  495,  496. 

CollegcUy  town,  ii.  496. 

Colleges,  article  '  India,*  iv.  467,  470, 
471.  See  also  Educational  statistics, 
and  the  Education  section  in  each 
Provincial  and  District  article. 

Colotulganj,  town,  ii  496,  497. 

Colofulganjy  river-side  mart,  ii.  497. 

Colouring  fnaterials.    See  Dyes. 

CohifCs,  Major  John,  Western  Jumna 
Canal,  v.  123. 

Combaconam,  taluk,  ii.  497. 

Combaconam,  town,  ii.  497. 

Comercolly,  town.     See  Kumar-khali. 

Comillah,  town,  ii.  497,  498. 

Commerce  and  trade  of  India,  iv.  542- 
572.  Ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modem 
trade  in  India,  542 ;  the  modem 
function  of  trade  in  India,  new  in- 
dustries necessary,  542,  543 ;  large 
sea  -  borne  trade  impossible  under 
the  Mughals,  their  shifting  capitals 
merely  royal  camps,  543 ;  growth  of 
trading  cities  under  British  rule,  the 
English  as  city  builders,  543,  544 ; 
Calcutta  and  Bombay,  the  two  com- 
mercial cities  of  India,  544 ;  summary 
of  Indian  exports  (17001800),  545  ; 
India's  balance  of  trade,  545 ;  what 
she  does  with  the  balance,  545,  546 ; 
India's  yearly  savings,  546 ;  divisions 
of  Indian  trade,  5^, — (i)  sea-borne 
trade,  546-563;  the  four  great  ports, 
546  ;  minor  southern  ports,  546 ;  early 
Portuguese  trade,  547 ;  Dutch  mono- 
poly, 547  ;  English  trade  and  factories 
(1600- 1 700),  547,  548;  increase  of 
trade  (1700-64),  ^48;  trade  statistics 
(1834),  JC48 ;  abohtion  of  inland  duties 
( 1836-48),  548 ;  quinquennial  tables 
of  foreign  trade,  its  steady  growth, 
549;  Indian  trade  statistics  (1878), 
549 ;  excess  of  exports,  549 ;  India's 
chief  customers,  549 ;  Indian  shipping, 
549,  550;    table  of  foreign  trade  for 

1877-78,  550.  55 »;  analysis  of 
Indian  imports,  551,  552;  Manchester 
piece-goods,  552 ;  imports  of  treasuire, 
proportion  of  gold  to  silver,  552, 
553;  exports,  553-55^  J  analysis  of 
exports,  553 ;  cotton,  growth  of  the 
trade,  553,  554 ;  jute,  rise  and  growth 
of  the  trade.  554,  555  ;  "ce,  555,  556  ; 
wheat,  556 ;  oil  -  seeds,  556 ;  indigo, 
557 ;  safflower,  turmeric,  lac,  tea, 
coffee,  557,  558 ;  exports  of  cotton  and 
jute  manufactures,  558  ;  countries  with 
which  India  trades — England,  China, 
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the  Straits,  Ceylon,  France,  Italy, 
United  States,  Australia,  558  -  561 ; 
growth  of  Suez  Canal  trade,  561,  562 ; 
general  balance  of  trade,  (2)  coasting 
trade,  563,  564;  statistics  of  coast 
shipping  and  staples  of  coast  trade, 
S63»  564 ;  (3)  frontier  trade,  564-567 ; 
with  Afghinistdn,  Central  Asia,  Tibet, 
Nepdl,  Bhutan,  North-Eastem  Fron- 
tier, and  Independent  Burma,  564- 
567  ;  registered  frontier  trade  of  India 
(1877-78),  567;  (4)  internal  trade, 
mostly  in  the  han.ds  of  natives,  567 ; 
trading  castes  in  Southern  and 
Northern  India,  567,  568 ;  local  trade 
of  India,  568-572 ;  the  village  money- 
lender, 5^8,  569;  travelling  brokers, 
569 ;  religious  fairs,  569 ;  increase  of 
internal  trade  •the  great  safeguard 
against  famine,  569 ;  how  trade  acts 
in  famine,  569,  570;  normal  action 
of  internal  trade,  570;  statistics  of 
internal  trade  in  certain  Provinces, 
57o»  571 ;  the  trading  dty  of  Patni, 
571 ;  growth  of  trade  marts,  e,g, 
Dongarg^on  and  Kirdgola,  571,  572. 
Local  notues  —  Aden,  i*.  12,  13; 
Afghanistan,  i.  30,.  31 ;  Ahmeddbid,  i. 
73,  74 ;  Ajmere-Mhairwara,  i.  loi ; 
Amritsar,  i.  184,  187 ;  South  Arcot,  i. 
227, 228;  Assam,  i.  251,  252;  Benares, 
i.  542 ;  Bengal,  ii.  32-35 ;  Bhutan,  ii. 
no;  Bombay,  ii.  198,  199;  British 
Burma,  ii.  207 ;  Independent  Burma, 
ii.  297,  298;  Cichdr,  ii.  313,  314; 
Calcutta,  ii.  327,  328 ;  Cawnpore,  ii. 
349 ;  Central  Provinces,  u.  365 ; 
Champaran,  ii.  381 ;  Coorg,  ii.  508, 
509 ;  Dacca,  iii.  9,  12,  13 ;  Damdn, 
lii.  22 ;  Dirjfling,  iii.  45 ;  Delhi,  iii. 
81,  93 ;  Dhanira,  iii.  125 ;  Dharwar, 
iii.  140;  False  Point,  iii.  240;  Far- 
rukhibdd,  iii.  253 ;  Goa,  iii.  381 ; 
GodUnda,  iii.  397,  ^98 ;  Godna,  iii. 
418,  419 ;  Haidarib^d  Assigned  Dis- 
tricts, iii.  525,  526 ;  Jabalpur  District, 
iv.  669;  Jabalpur  town,  iv.  671; 
Jafar&bad,  iv.  672,  673 ;  Jagadhri,  iv. 
673;  Jaggayapet,  iv.  675;  Jaintia 
Hills, iv.  680;  Jaipur,  iv.  684;  Jaita^ur, 
iv.  69iS ;  Kandahar,  v.  207  ;  Karachi,  v. 
238-240 ;  Kashmir  and  Jamu,  v.  297  ; 
Kuch  Behar,  v.  460;  Lucknow  city, 
^'i*  93>  94  >  Madras,  vi.  150-152; 
Mandalay,  vi.  288;  Monghyr,  vi.  411; 
Multan,  vi.  452,  453;  Murshiddbad, 
vi,  463,  464;  Mysore  State,  vi.  519; 
Nadiya,  vii.  10;  Ndrainganj,  vii.  53, 
54 ;  Nellore,  vii.  98,  99 ;  Nepdl,  vii. 
108- 1 10;  North-Western  Provinces, 
vii.  176,  177;  Oudh,  vii.  233-235; 
Patni  city,  viii.  334-338 ;  Punjab,  vii. 
432;  Rangoon,  viii.  13-15;  Ratndgiri, 


viii.  40 ;  Rusera,  viii.  79 ;  Sagar,  viii. 
95  ;  Sagar  town,  viii.  96 ;  Saharanpur, 
viii.  105;  Sihibganj,  viii.  1x3,  114; 
Salem,  viii.  133 ;  Sambalpur,  viii.  148; 
Sandoway,  viii.  x6i ;  Santil  Parganis, 
viii.  182 ;  Saran,  viii.  191 ;  Satara, 
viii.  210 ;  Sehwan,  viii.  225 ;  Seonf, 
viii.  231,  232;  Shdhdbid,  viii.  24 j ; 
Shihjahanpur,  viii.  257  ;  Shihpur,  viii. 
264 ;  Shamli,  viii.  270 ;  Sherpur,  viii. 
275 ;  Shikarpur,  viii.  285 ;  Shimogd, 
viii.  292  ;  Sholdpur,  viii.  297  ;  Sidlkot, 
viii.  318,  319,  321 ;  Sibs^ar,  viii. 
329;  Sikandarabad,  viii.  334 ;  Sikkim, 
viii.  343 ;  Simla,  viii.  347 ;  Sind,  viii. 
368-370;  Singbhum,  viii,  380,  381; 
Sirijganj,  viii.  366-369;  Sirsa,  viii. 
405,  406;  Sftdmarhi,  viii.  409;  Sujan- 
pur  lira,  viii..  452,  453 ;  Sukkur,  viii. 
455  ;  Sultdn£;anj,  viii.  457  ;  Sullanpur, 
viii.  462,  463,  466;  Sundarbans,  viii. 
472 ;  Surat  District,  viii.  482,  483 ; 
Surat  city,  viii.  486,  487  ;  Sylhet,  viii. 
499»  500;  Tddpatri,  viii.  505;  Tila- 
gang,  viii.  507 ;  Tando  Muhammad 
Khan,  viii.  520;  Tanjore,  viii.  530, 
531  ;  Tatta,  ix.  15 ;  Tavoy,  ix.  20 ; 
Tellicherri,  ix.  24 ;  Tezpur,  ix.  28, 
29 ;  Thana  (Tanna),  ix.  37 ;  Thana 
port  and  town,  ix.  39;  Thar  and 
Pdrkar,  ix.  48 ;  Thayet,  ix.  56 ;  Til- 
har,  ix.  65  ;  Tipperah,  ix.  82 ;  Tirhiit, 
ix.  89,  90 ;  Toung  •  ngu,  ix.  108 ; 
Tranquebar,  ix.  no;  Travancore,  ix. 
119  ;  Trichinopoli,  ix.  128 ;  Trimohini, 
ix.  131 ;  Tumkur,  ix.  147,  148 ;  Tuti- 
corin,  ix.  152,  153  ;  Twenty-four  Par- 
ganas,  ix.  160 ;  Ujjain,  ix.  176 ;  Um- 
balla,  ix.  189 ;  Unao,  ix.  201  ;  Upper 
Godivari,  ix.  207,  208 ;  Upper  Sind 
Frontier,  ix.  216,  217  ;  Vizagapatam, 
ix.  249;  Wardha,  ix.  271,  272;  Wiin, 
ix.  282. 

Common  shritus  for  different  faiths, 
article  *  India,*  iv.  293  ;  Sakhi  Sarwar, 
viii.  X2X ;  Upray,  ix.  218. 

ComtnuniccUion,  Means  of.  See  the  section 
under  each  Province,  District,  and  town. 

ComoriHf  headland,  the  most  southern 
point  of  India,  ii.  498. 

Comorin^  village,  ii.  498. 

Company ^East  Jndioy  Acquisition  by.  See 
East  India  Company. 

Comparative  density  of  the  population. 
See  Population  section  under  each  Pro- 
vince and  District. 

Condavid^  town.     See  Kondavir. 

Condition  of  the  people.  See  the  Agricul- 
tural section  under  each  Province  and 
District.  The  following  references  are 
of  special  interest : — Ahinednagar,  i. 
82 ;  Ajmere-Mhairwara,  i.  98 ;  South 
Arcot,  i.  225 ;  Assam,  i.  248;  Bahraich, 
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i.  302 ;  Bikarganj,  i.  312 ;  Balasor,  i. 
329;  Binda,  1.  364;  Baroda,  i.  450; 
Bisti,  i.  496;  Belgaum,  L  513; 
Benares,  i.  536 ;  Bengal,  ii.  25 ; 
Bulandshahr,  li.  2^3;  Cawnpore,  li. 
344 ;  Chhindw&ra,  li.  425  ;  Cochin,  ii. 
470-481;  Cuttack,  ii.  535.536;  Dehra 
Dun,  iii.  74 ;  Dhdrw4r,  iii.  136 ;  Etah, 
iii.  218;  Etdwah,  iii.  227;  Faizib4d, 
iii.  234 ;  Fatehpur,  iii.  261 ;  Ganjim, 
iii.  307 ;  Garhwil,  iii.  320 ;  Ghazipur, 
iii.  360;  Goa,  iii.  381;  Haidaditidd 
Assigned  Districts,  iii.  524 ;  Hamirpur, 
iii.  551 ;  Jaliun,  v.  13,  14 ;  Jhelum,  v. 
98,  99 ;  Jodhpur,  v.  106 ;  Kotah,  v. 
444 :  Lilitptir,  vi.  43 ;  Lucknow,  vi.  77 ; 
Ludhiina,  vi.  99;  Malabar,  vi.  250; 
Meenit,  vi.  3^1;  Monghyr,  vi.  410; 
Moradibid,  vi.  425  ;  Muttra,  vi.  480 ; 
Muzaffargarh,  vi.  486 ;  Nagpur,  vii.  34 ; 
Nisik,  vii.  73  ;  Nilgiri  Hills,  vii.  132  ; 
North- Western  Provinces,  vii.  173 ; 
Oudh,  vii.  229 ;  Puri,  vii.  441 ;  Rii 
Bareli,  vii.  477,  478;  Rawal  Pindi, 
viii.  48,  49;  SAgar,  viii.  93.  94; 
Sahiranpur,  viii.  104;  Salem,  viii.  131, 
\xi ;  Snihjahinpur,  viii.  2^5 ;  S(b- 
s^ar,  viii.  ^28 ;  Sind,  viu.  368 ; 
Singbhum,  viii.  379 ;  Sfrsa,  viii.  404 ; 
Sitapur,  viii.  416;  Surat,  viii.  481, 
482 ;  Taniore,  viii.  527,  528 ;  Thayet, 
ix.  54 ;  1  irhut,  ix.  87  ;  Umballa,  ix. 
1 88  ;  Unao,  ix.  198. 

Conjevaraniy  tdluk^  ii.  498. 

Conjcvaram^  town,  ii.  498,  499. 

Conolly^  Mr,^  Murder  of,  by  Moplas  in 
Malabar,  vi.  247. 

Conservancy^  sanitation,  etc.  See  the 
Health  section  under  each  Province 
and  District.  The  following  references 
are  of  special  interest : — Ahmednagar, 
i.  86;  Andaman  Islands,  i.  198; 
Assam,  i.  254 ;  Baroda,  i.  461-463 ; 
Bombay,  ii.  206;  C^chir,  ii.  315; 
Calcutta,  ii.  318,  321,  322,  ^24,  325 ; 
Dacca,  iii.  10,  13,  14;  Kamthf,  v. 
188 ;  Kamiil,  v.  278 ;  Kolir,  v.  429  ; 
Kolhipur,  v.  433 ;  Kotah,  v.  445 ; 
Lucknow,  vi.  90;  MuzafTamagar, 
vi.  497;  Mysore  town,  vi.  530;  Prome, 
vii.  406 ;  Puri,  vii.  444,  445 ;  Surat, 
viii.  488. 

Contain  Subdivision,  ii.  499. 

Contain  village,  ii.  499. 

Compta^  town  and  port,  ii.  500. 

Coonoor^  town,  ii.  500,  501. 

Coorg^  Province  in  Southern  India,  ii. 
501-51 1  ;  boundaries,  501;  histoiT» 
501-503  ;  annexation  o**,  by  the  British, 
503;  physical  aspects,  J03,  504; 
people,  505-507;  archaeological  re- 
mains, 507 ;  agriculture,  507,  508 ; 
manufactures    and     commerce,    508, 


509;  administration,  509,  510;  police 
statistics,  510;  education,  510;  medi- 
cal aspects,  CIO,  511. 

Coorp  or  Kodagus,  The,  the  dominant 
tribe  in  Coorj^;  their  dress,  manners, 
and  customs,  li.  506. 

Coorla^  town.     See  Kurla. 

Coote^  Sir  Eyre:  victory  over  the 
French,  vii.  122. 

Cooum,  river,  ii.  511. 

Copper  and  brass  vessels^  Manufacture 
of,  in  Ahmednagar,  i.  80,  86 ;  Barkiir, 
i.  448 ;  Birpali,  i.  463 ;  Chhindwira, 
ii.  425;  Cuttack,  ii.  536;  Fatehpur, 
iii.  262 ;  Gayi,  iii.  345 ;  Go&lpira,  iii. 
404 ;  Hissir,  iv.  79  ;  Jandiila,  v.  36 ; 
Kelod,  v.  323 ;  Khajuha,  v.  347 ; 
Kbtna,  v.  403;  Lodhikhera,  vi.  60; 
Maimansinh,  vi.  227 ;  Midnapur,  vi. 
383-385 ;  Naiibibid,  vii.  39 ;  Nisik, 
vii.  74-76;  Nellore,  vii.  98;  Nep41, 
vii.  Ill;  Neri,  w.  117;  Nosiri,  vii. 
180 ;  Pind  Dadan  Khan,  vii.  372 ; 
Poona,  vii.  384-387;  Rii  Bareli,  vii. 
477»478;  Shahibid,  viii.  245;  Songir, 
viii.  434 ;  Tanjore,  viii.  534. 

Copper^  article  •India.Mv.  596,  597.  Local 
notices — ^Arcot,  North,  i.  215;  Bellai^, 
i.  521 ;  Bengal,  ii.  4 ;  Bfkaner,  iL 
130 ;  Bombay,  ii.  181 ;  Bundelkhand, 
ii.  266 ;  Independent  Burma,  ii.  293 ; 
Chamba,  ii.  372;  Champdran,  ii. 
378;  DArjiling,  iii.*  45;  DhirwAr. 
iii.  13c;  Gurgion,  iii.  480;  Ha- 
zirib&gh,  iv.  37 ;  ^imilayas,  iv.  68; 
Jessor,  V.  67 ;  Kipai^di,  v.  228 ; 
Kamul,  V.  269 ;  Kashmir,  v.  291  ; 
Kistna,  v.  400 ;  Kumiun,  v.  473 ; 
Lohardaga,  vi.  67;  Madras,  vi.  117; 
Mergui,  vi.  366 ;  Nellore,  vii.  93 ; 
Nepal,  vii.  106 ;  Patiala,  vii.  316 ; 
Rajputina,  vii.  508;  Shaikhawati, 
viii.  267 ;  Sikkim,  viii.  339 ;  Sing- 
bhum,  viii.  381 ;  Sirmur,  viii.  391  ; 
Trichinopoli,  ix.  123. 

Corembu  udonden^  range  of  hills.  See 
Kalrayanmalii. 

Coringa,  town,  ii.  511,  512. 

Cornelian  mines,  in  Rajpipla,  vii. 
501. 

Comwallis,  Lord,  Administration  of: 
permanent  settlement  of  Bengal, 
Mysore  war,  article  '  India,'  iv.  399, 
400,  405.  LoccU  notices — Capture  of 
Bangalore  by,  i.  372-379 ;  land  code  of, 
in  Bengal,  ii.  11,  12;  intervention  of, 
in  Coorg,  ii.  503  ;  capture  of  fort  by, 
Devanhalli,  iii.  117;  scene  of  the 
death  of,  iii.  3^8 ;  treaty  with  Sindhia, 
iii.  492;  storming  of  Nandidrug  fort  by, 
v.  425 ;  on  the  held  against  Tipti,  vi. 
123  ;  storming  of  Savandnig  fort,  viii. 
217 ;  unsuccessful  siege  of  Seringapa- 
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tarn  (1791),   viii.    235;    storming   of 
Seringapatam,  viii.  236. 

Coromandel^  the  popular  name  applied 
to  portions  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
present  Madras  Presidency,  ii.  512. 

Coromandel,  town,  ii.  512. 

Cortilliar^  river  of  Madras,  ii.  512. 

Cossimbdidr^  decayed  town.  See  Kasim- 
bdzdr. 

Cossipuvy  ancient  village,  ii.  513. 

Cossye^  river  of  Bengal.     See  Kasai. 

Cotton,  Cultivation  of,  article  '  India/ 
iv.  492-494.  Local  notices — Ajmere- 
Mhairwara,  i.  98;  Akola,  i.  Ill,  112; 
uT^lahyar-jo-Tando,  i.  125;  in  Ali- 
garh,  i.  134 ;  Allahib&d,  i.  145 ; 
Amherst,  i.  168;  Amdloti,  i.  174; 
Amritsar,  i.  182,  183 ;  in  the  Anda- 
mans,  i.  195 ;  Arakan  Hill  Tracts,  i. 
210;  North  Arcot,  i.  218;  South 
Arcot,  i.  225 ;  Assam,  i.  248 ;  Atur, 
i.  263 ;  Aundh,  i.  265 ;  Bahawalpur, 
i.  295;  Baluchistdn,  i.  350;  Banaga- 
napalli,  i.  357 ;  Banda,  i.  364 ;  Ban- 
kudi,  i.  390 ;  Bannu,  i.  398 ;  Bintwa, 
i.  403 ;  Bardwan,  i.  426 ;  Bareilly,  i. 
435  ;  Baroda,  i.  455  ;  Barpili,  i.  463  ; 
B^sim,  i.  474;  Basti,  i.  496;  Bel- 
gaum,  i.  514,  515;  Bellary,  i.  524; 
Bengal,  ii.  4 ;  Betul,  ii.  46 ;  Bhau- 
nagar,  ii.  84 ;  Bijnaur,  ii.  124 ;  Bilas- 
pur,  ii.  140 ;  Bombay,  ii.  190,  191 ; 
Broach,  ii.  229 ;  Budiun,  ii.  241  ; 
Bulandshahr,  ii.  253 ;  Bulddna,  ii. 
261 ;  BundelkhaiM,  ii.  266 ;  British 
Burma,  ii.  285 ;  Independent  Burma, 
ii.  292 ;  Cambay,  ii.  332 ;  Cawnpore, 
ii.  344 ;  Central  Provinces,  ii.  365 ; 
Ch^da,  ii.  388 ;  Chhindwira,  ii.  424  ; 
Chilaldrug,  ii.  443 ;  Chittagong,  ii. 
451  ;  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts,  ii.  461  ; 
Cochin,  ii.  ^o ;  Coimbatore,  ii.  491  ; 
Coorg,  ii.  507 ;  Dacca,  iii.  7 ;  Dar- 
j fling,  iii.  43;  Delhi,  iii.  80;  Deri 
Ghazi  Khin,  iii.  10^;  Dedl  Ismiil 
Kh4n,  iii.  iii;  Dharwir,  iii.  139; 
Dholpur,    iii.    147 ;    Dungarpur,    iii. 

,  184 ;  Etah,  iii.  217  ;  EtAwah,  iii.  226 ; 
Farrukhabid,  iii.  251 ;  Firozpur,  iii. 
274 ;  Ganjdm,  iii.  306,  307 ;  Garo 
Hills,  iii.  329;  Ghizipur,  iii.  360; 
Godivari,  iii.  413 ;  Gondii,  iii.  435 ; 
Gorakhpur,  iii.  444;  Gujranwila,  iii. 
457 ;  Gujrit,  iii.  464 ;  Gurdispur,  iii. 
476 ;  Gurgion,  iii.  483 ;  Gwahor,  iii. 
489;  Haidaribid  State,  iii.  504; 
Haidardbid  Assigned  Districts,  iii. 
524,  525;  Haidaribdd,  iii.  531; 
Hamirpur,  iii.  550;  Hazira,  iv. 
27 ;  Henzada,  iv.  46 ;  Hill  Tip- 
perah,  iv.  57 ;  Hissir,  iv.  78 ;  Ho- 
shangibid,  iv.  91;  HugH,  iv.  116; 
Jalaun,    v.    13;    Jalpdiguri,    v.    23; 
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Jamkhandt,  v.  30;  Jashpur,  v.  40; 
Jath,  v.  42 ;  Jaunpur,  v.  48 ;  Jhang, 
79 ;  Jhinsi,  v.  87  ;  Jhelum,  v.  98  ; 
jarh,  V.  123;  Kaladgi,  v.  156; 
llsia,  V.  172 ;  KAmrup,  v.  183 ;  Ka- 
purthila,  v.  230 ;  Karacni,  v.  233,  234 ; 
Karnul,  v.  271  ;  Karond,  v.  279 ; 
Kithi4w4r,  V.  311,  312;  Kawarda,  v. 
319 ;  Khairpur,  v.  344 ;  Khindesh,  v. 
35 3t  354 ;  Khdsi  and  Jiintia  Hills,  v. 
367 ;  iCheri,  v.  380 ;  Kistna,  v.  402 ; 
Kolhdpur,  V.  431 ;  Kotah,  v.  444 ; 
Kuram,  v.  489;  Lahore,  vi.  14;  Lo- 
hardaga,  vi.  66 ;  Lucknow,  vi.  77 ; 
Ludhiana,  vi.  99 ;  Madras,  vi.  133 ; 
Mainpuri,  vi.  234;  Mandla,  vi.  300; 
Manipur,  vi.  318;  Meerut,  vi.  351; 
Midnapur,  vi.  381 ;  Mirzapur,  vi.  394 ; 
Montgomery,  vi.  419;  Mow&r,  vi. 
434;  Muitan,  vi.  450;  Muttra,  vi. 
479 ;  Muzaffargarh,  vi.  486 ;  MuzafTar- 
naear,  vi.  493,  495  ;  Mysore  State,  vi. 
510;  Ndbha,  vii.  3;  Nadiya,  vii.  8; 
Ni^  Hills,  vii.  20;  Nagpur,  vii.  33, 
34 ;  Narsinhpur,  vii.  67 ;  Nisik,  vii. 
73  ;  Nellore,  vii.  97  ;  Nep&l,  vii.  105  ; 
Nimar,  vii.  145  ;  North- Western  Pro* 
vinces,  vii.  172 ;  Nowgong,  vii.  184 ; 
Orissa,  vii.  203 ;  Oudh,  vii.  230 ; 
Pdlakonda,  vii.  254 ;  Patni,  vii.  326 ; 
Patnd  State,  vii.  339 ;  Peshdwar,  vii. 
361  ;  Prome,  vii.  402 ;  Punjab,  vii. 
427  ;  Puri,  vii.  441 ;  Ridhanpur,  vii. 
469 ;  Kai  Bareli,  vii.  476 ;  Riipur, 
vii.  489 ;  Riirakhol,  vii.  492 ;  Rdj- 
pipla,  vii.  501 ;  Rijputdna,  vii.  519 ; 
Rohtak,  viii.  70;  Sahiranpur,  viii. 
103  ;  Santipur,  viii.  184 ;  Saoner,  viii. 
185 ;  Sitara,  viii.  210 ;  Shihpur,  viii. 
263 ;  Sind,  viii.  367 ;  Singbhiim,  viii. 
379 ;  Sftapur,  viii.  416 ;  Sultanpur, 
viii.  461 ;  Surat,  viii.  481  ;  Sylhet, 
viii.  499 ;  Thar  and  Pdrkar,  ix.  48 ; 
Thayet,  ix.  54,  55  ;  Tinnevelli,  ix.  72  ; 
Trichinopoli,  ix.  126 ;  Tumkur,  ix. 
147 ;  Uaiipur,  ix.  165 ;  Umballa,  ix. 
188  ;  Unao,  ix.  199 ;  Upper  Goddvari, 
ix.  207 ;  Wardha,  ix.  271 ;  Wun,  ix. 
282. 
Cotton  and  cotton  goods.  Manufacture 
of  article  '  India,'  iv.  574,  576,  584- 
587.  Local  notices  —  Ahmedibdd,  i. 
65,  73 ;  Ahmednagar,  i.  86 ;  Arakan 
Hill  Tracts,  i.  210 ;  South  Arcot,  i.  227 ; 
Assam,  i.  251 ;  Bdgalkot,  i.  289;  Banga- 
lore, i.  375,  380 ;  BdnkurA,  i.  391 ; 
Basim,  i.  475 ;  Batdla,  i.  500 ;  Behar, 
i.  ^09 ;  Belgdum,  i.  516 ;  Bellary,  i. 
526 ;  Bengal,  ii.  31 ;  Bhanddra,  ii.  72  ; 
Bhiwapur,  ii.  99 ;  Bijnaur,  ii.  128 ; 
Bildspur,  ii.  141;  Bfrbhum,  ii.  152; 
Bisalnagar,  ii.  156 ;  Bishnupur,  ii. 
157  ;  Bombay,  ii.  195-197  ;  Broach,  ii. 
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235 ;  Buld^na,  ii.  262 ;  Bulsar,  ii. 
263;  Burhdnpur,  ii.  274;  Indepen- 
dent Burma,  li.  297;  Ciichir,  ii.  311- 
313 ;  Cambay,  ii.  332 ;  Cawnpore,  ii. 
349 ;  Central  Provinces,  ii.  363 ; 
Champiran,  ii.  381 ;  Ch&nda,  ii.  389 ; 
Chanarakoni,  ii.  397 ;  Chhtndwira, 
ii.  425 ;  Chidambaram,  ii.  430 ;  Chit- 
aldnig,  ii.  443 ;  Chittagong,  ii.  452 ; 
Cuddapah,  ii.  520 ;  Cutch,  ii.  528 ; 
Cuttacic,  ii.  536 ;  Dacca,  iii.  8 ; 
Damin,  iii.  22  ;  Dhiipewira,  iii.  1 27 ; 
Dharangion,  iii.  129;  Dhirwir,  iii. 
140 ;  Dod-ballapur,  iii.  175  ;  Gondii, 
iii.  435 ;  Gujrit,  iti.  467 ;  Guledgud, 
iii.  467 ;  Gwalior,  iii.  489 ;  Haidar- 
ib&d  Assigned  Districts,  iii.  525 ; 
HaidadLl)^,  iii.  533;  Hugli,  iv.  117; 
Ilkal,  iv.  127;  Inddpur,  iv.  128;  in 
India  generally,  iv.  574-577 ;  Indore, 
iv.  647 ;  Tabalpur,  iv.  669 ;  Jhang, 
V.  79;  Kaira,  v.  149;  Kalddgi, 
V.  157;  KarmU,  v.  274;  Kiti^ora, 
V.  314;  Khin>4i,  v.  387;  Kistna, 
V.  403 ;  Kolhapur,  v.  433 ;  Lahore, 
vi.  15 ;  Madras,  vi.  148;  Madura,  vi. 
180 ;  Miinpuri,  vi.  236 ;  Malabar,  vi. 
251  ;  Minbhiim,  vi.  283 ;  Mandla,  vi. 
301  ;  Masulipatam,  vi.  333 ;  Maundi, 
vi.  342;  Melukot,  vi.  362;  Mohiri, 
vi.  405 ;  Montgomery,  vi.  419,  420 ; 
MiUtin,  vi.  450 ;  Mysore  District,  vi. 
527  ;  Nagpur,  vii.  36 ;  Najfbdbdd,  vii. 
39 ;  NArs^ol,  vii.  54 ;  Narsinhpur,  vii. 
68 ;  N^k,  vii.  74  ;  Nellore,  vii.  98 ; 
Nep&l,  vii.  Ill ;  Neri,  vii.  117  ;  North- 
Western  Provinces,  vii.  177 ;  Nosiri, 
vii.  180 ;  Nowgong,  vii.  185 ;  Pili, 
vii.  260 ;  Parseoni,  vii.  303 ;  Patan, 
^i*  313  I  Pauni,  vii.  341  ;  Peshiwar, 
vii.  362 ;  Pilkhuwa,  vii.  370 ;  Poona, 
vii.  384-387;  Porbandar,  vii.  388; 
Punjab,  vii.  432  ;  Rihatgarh,  vii.  472  ; 
Rdi  Bareli,  vii.  477 ;  Rangoon,  viii. 
8 ;  Rinibennur,  viii.  25 ;  R4wal  Pindi, 
viii.  50 ;  Sayyidnagar,  viii.  221  ; 
Sehwdn,  viii.  225 ;  Selu,  viii.  226 ; 
ShihAhdd,  viii.  245 ;  Shdhpur,  viii. 
265 ;  Shimogd,  viii.  292 ;  Sholipur, 
viii.  297;  Sidlkot,  viii.  319;  Sing- 
bhiim,  viii.  380 ;  Surat,  viii.  383 ; 
Sylhet,  viii.  499 ;  Tdlagang,  viii.  507  ; 
T^da,  viii.  517  ;  Tatta,  ix.  15  ;  Thana 
(Tanna),  ix.  38 ;  Thar  and  Parkar,  ix. 
48 ;  Thayet,  ix.  54,  55 ;  Tirhut,  ix. 
89 ;  Tumkiir,  ix.  147 ;  Twenty-four 
Pargands,  ix.  160;  Umrer,  ix.  192, 
193 ;  Vizagapatam,  ix.  249 ;  Wardha, 
ix.  271;  Wun,  ix.  282;  Yeola,  ix. 
289. 
Cotton^  Trade  in^  article  '  India,'  iv. 
553i  554*  J^cti^  «<V;V«— Amrdoti,  i. 
175>  177  *  Arakan  Hill  Tracts,  i.  211 ; 


Badnera,  i.  286;  Barsi,  i.  466;  Bel- 
lary,  i.  526 ;  Bengal,  ii.  31  ;  Betigeri, 
ii.  42 ;  Bhaunagar,  ii.  86 ;  Bombay, 
ii.  191 ;  Broach,  ii.  230 ;  Dacca,  iii. 
9 ;  Dharancdon,  iii.  129 ;  Garag,  iii. 
^10 ;  Giro  Hills,  iii.  330 ;  Hinganghdt, 
IV.  72  ;  Jalgdon,  v.  18  ;  Khin^on,  v. 
348,  349 ;  Khuria,  v.  391 ;  Sayvidpur, 
viii.  221 ;  Sehwan,  viii.  225  ;  Sclu,  viii. 
226 ;  Shihpur,  viii.  264 ;  Shegdon, 
viii.  272;  Sibsdgar,  viii.  329;  bind, 
viii.  369 ;  Tilagang,  viii.  507  ;  Thayet, 
ix.  56 ;  Yeola,  ix.  289. 

Cotton  mills.    See  Factories. 

Cottony  Sir  Arthur:  Goddvari  irrigation 
works,  iii.  416 ;  Cauvery  irrigation 
works,  ii.  339. 

CourtSy  Number  of  civil  and  criminal. 
See  Administrative  section  under  each 
Province  and  District. 

Couriesy  found  in  the  Laccadives,  vi.  5  ; 
Maldives,  vi.  264. 

Courtallum,  town,  ii.  5 1 3. 

Covelongy  village,  ii.  5x3. 

Covilhamy  early  Portuguese  traveller  and 
missionary,  iv.  370,  476. 

CowctUfy,  lighthouse.     See  GeonkhalL 

Cox*s  B&*dry  Subdivision,  ii.  513,  514. 

Cox^s  B&xdry  town,  ii.  514. 

Cranganore,  town.    See  Kodungalur. 

Criminal  classes.  See  Administrative 
section  under  each  Province  and 
District. 

Criminal  statistics.  General,  See  Ad- 
ministrative section  under  each  Pro- 
vince and  town. 

Crops,  See  Agriculture,  Rice,  Tillage, 
etc. 

Cubbon,  Sir  Mark:  administration  of 
Mysore  State,  vi.  51a 

Cuddalorey  tdluky  ii.  514. 

Cuddalore,  town,  ii.  514,  515. 

Cuddapah,  District,  ii.  516-521 ;  physi- 
cal aspects,  516;  history,  516-518; 
population,  518,  519;  natural  cala- 
mities, 519,  520;  commerce  and 
trade,  520 ;  religious  institutions,  520  ; 
administration,  520,  521 ;  education, 
521 ;  medical  aspects,  521. 

Cuddapah,  tdluk,  ii.  521,  522. 

Cuddapah,  town,  ii.  522,  523. 

Culna^  Subdivision  and  town.  See 
Kalna. 

Cultivated  and  cultivable  area,  out-turn 
of  crops,  etc.    See  Agriculture. 

Cultivating  tenures.     See  Tenures. 

Cultivators,  Advances  to.  See  Advances 
to  cultivators. 

Cultivators,  Condition  of  the.  See 
Condition  of  the  people. 

Cultivators^  rights,  holdings,  etc.  See 
Tenures  and  occupancy  rights. 

Cumbum,  town,  ii.  523. 
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Currency^  System  oft  in  Baroda,  i.  459 ; 
in  Independent  Burma,  ii.  298 ;  Hai- 
daribdd  State,  iiL  507 ;  Karauli,  v. 
251 ;  Maldives,  vi.  265 ;  Manipur,  vi. 
319;  Nepdl,  vii.  no,  in. 

Customary  cesses.     See  Abwdbs, 

Customs  and  ceremonies.  See  Cere- 
monies and  customs. 

Cutch,  Native  State,  ii.  523-529 ;  boun- 
daries,   523,    524;    physical    asp)ects, 

524,  525 ;  the  Rann  or  salt  desert, 

525,  526,  and  ii.  180,  181 ;  earth- 
quakes, 526 ;  minerals,  526,  527 ; 
population,  527 ;  history,  527,  528 ; 
agriculture,  328 ;  trade  and  manu- 
factures, 528;  administration,  528, 
529 ;  military  force,  529 ;  medical 
aspects,  529. 

Cutlery f  MantefiMetureof,  injabalpur,  iv. 
667;  Sialkot,  viii.  319;  Viravrih,  ix. 

239. 
Cuttack^  District,  ii.  529-538;  physical 
aspects,  530;  rivers,  530,  531; 
estuaries  and  harbours,  531,  532; 
canals,  532,  533 ;  embankments,  533  ; 
history,  533;  population,  533,  534; 
agriculture,  535,  536 ;  natural  cala- 
mities, 536  ;  manufactures,  536,  537  ; 
commerce,  trade,  etc.,  537 ;  admini- 
stration,  537,   538;  medical  aspects, 

538. 

Cuttcukf  Subdivision,  ii.  538,  539. 

Cuttack^  town,  ii.  539. 

Cutwdj  Subdivision  and  town.  See 
Katwa. 

Cyclones^  in  Akyab,  i.  121 ;  Andaman 
Islands,  i.  198 ;  North  Arcot,  1.  218, 
219 ;  South  Arcot,  i.  227 ;  Bdkar- 
ganj,  i.  3x3  ;  Balasor,  i.  330 ;  Bassein, 
1.  487 ;  Bellar^,  i.  525  ;  Bengal,  ii. 
15  ;  Calcutta,  li.  326 ;  Chengafpat,  ii. 
413 ;  Chittagong,  ii.  4^2 ;  Dakshin 
Shihbdzpur,  iii.  17 ;  Diamond  Har- 
bour, iii.  154,  155 ;  Geonkhilf,  iii. 
348  ;  Goddvari,  iii.  414 ;  Hatid,  iv.  21 ; 
Jessor,  V.  63 ;  Kistna,  v.  403 ;  Lacca- 
dives,  vi.  5  ;  Madras,  vi.  160 ;  Madras 
city,  vi.  i6iS,  169 ;  Masulipatam,  vi. 
334 ;  Meghni,  vi.  356 ;  Midnapur,  vi. 
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382;  Noakhili,  vii.  154;  Pabnd,  vii. 
244 ;  Saear  Island,  viii.  98 ;  Sandwip 
Island,  viii.  169- 171 ;  Sundarbans,  viii. 
471 ;  Tanjore,  viii.  532. 
Cyclopean  remains.  See  Stone  monu- 
ments. 
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Ddbhay  p)etty  State,  iii.  I. 
Ddbha^  town,  iii.  I. 
Dabhoif  town,  iii.  I. 
Ddbhol^  town  and  port,  iii.  I,  2. 
Ddblingi  village,  iii.  2. 


Daccay  Division  of  Bengal,  iii.  2. 

Daccay  District,  iii.  2- 10;  physical 
aspects,  2,  3 ;  history,  3-5 ;  popula- 
tion, 5-7  ;  chief  towns,  7  ;  agriculture, 

7,  8 ;  natural  calamities,  8 ;  industrial, 

8,  9 ;  commerce  and  trade,  9 ;  admini- 
stration, 9,  10;  education,  10;  medi- 
cal aspects,  la 

Dcuca^  Subdivision,  iii.  1 1. 

Dacca^  dty,  iii.  11-14;  physical  aspects, 
1 1  ;  manufacture  of  muslins,  12 ; 
commerce  and  trade,  13 ;  population, 
13 ;  educational  institutions,  13 ;  con- 
servancy, 13;  charitable  institutions, 

14. 
Dddar^  town,  iii.  14. 

Dadkdlya^  petty  State,  iii.  14. 

D&driy  village,  iii.  14. 

DAddy  tdluky  iii.  14,  15. 

Dddiiy  town,  iii.  15. 

Daflcipur^  jdglr^  iii.  15. 

Daga^  creek,  iii.  15. 

Daga^  revenue  circle,  iii.  15. 

Dagshdit  cantonment,  iii.  15,  16. 

Da-gyaingy  river,  iii.  16. 

Ddhdnuy  seaport  and  town,  iii.  16. 

Dahi^  P^ty  State,  iii.  16. 

Dahirty  petty  State,  iii.  x6. 

Ddhya,    See  Nomaidic  tilla^. 

Dai-da^raiy  revenue  circle,  iii.  16. 

DcUng'biiny  revenue  circle,  iii.  16. 

Ddin'hdiy  trading  town,  iii.  16. 

Dai'paiy  lake,  iii.  16. 

Ddialy  town,  iii.  16,  17. 

Ddkditi  or  gang  robbery,  in  Amritsar, 
i.  184;  Bakarganj,  i.  314;  Bannu,  i. 
400 ;  Bassein,  i.  486 ;  Bengal,  ii.  38 ; 
Dumurdah,  iii.  183 ;  Gaya,  iii.  347 ; 
Hazdribdgh,  iv.  38;  Hugli,  iv.  119; 
Madras,  vi.  158;  Midnapur,  vi.  384; 
Murshidibdd,  vi.  464 ;  Orchhii,  vii. 
193;  Oudh,  viL  223;  Pilkonda,  vii. 
267. 

Ddkdtidy  river  of  Bengal,  iii.  17. 

Dakhineswaty  village,  iii.  17. 

DdkoTy  town  and  place  of  pilgrimage, 
iii.  17. 

Dakshiny  tract  of  country.     See  Deccan. 

DcJtshln  Shdhbdzpury  island,  iii.  17,  18. 

Dalay  suburb  of  Rangoon  town,  iii.  18. 

Dalay  creek,  iii.  18. 

DcUa-nwoHy  river,  iii.  18. 

Dalgomdy  village,  iii.  18. 

DcUhousiey  town,  cantonment,  and  hill 
sanatorium,  iii.  18,  19. 

Dalhousiey  Lord:  his  administration,  iv. 
416-421 ;  administrative  reforms,  417  ; 
second  Sikh  war,  Chilianwila  and 
Gujrit,  417,  418;  annexation  of  the 
Punjab  and  pacification  of  the  Pro- 
vince, 418 ;  second  Burmese  war  and 
annexation  of  Pegu,  418 ;  dealings 
with  Feudatoiy  States,  419;  annexa- 
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tion  of  Satira,  Jhdnsi,  and  Nigpur, 
lapsed  for  want  of  heirs,  420 ;  annexa- 
tion of  Oudh,  420,  421 ;  Lord  Dal- 
housie*s  work  in  India,  421. 

Ddlingkot,  hilly  tract,  iii.  19. 

Dallif  ancient  chiefship,  iiL  19. 

Dalmd^  hill,  iii.  19. 

DdlmaUj  pargand^  iii.  19. 

Ddimau,  town  and  fair,  iii.  20. 

Ddlmif  site  of  Hindu  remains,  iii.  2a 

DcUtonganj^  town,  iii.  20. 

DaltonganJ  Coal-field^  a  coal -bearing 
tract,  iii.  20. 

Damalcherri^  pass,  iii.  20. 

Damdn,  tract,  iii.  20,  21. 

Damdftf  Portuguese  town  and  settlement, 
iii.  21-23;  physical  aspects,  21,  22; 
forests,  22 ;  agriculture,  22 ;  trade, 
etc.,  22;  administration,  22,  23; 
population,  23  ;  buildings,  23. 

Ddman-i'koh,  tract  of  hilly  country,  iii. 

23*24. 

Damanty  Mr,^  Murder  of,  by  the  Nagds, 
vii.  17. 

Dam-Dama,  Subdivision  and  canton- 
ment.    See  Dum-Dum. 

Ddmodar^  river  of  Bengal,  iii.  24-26. 

Damohf  District,  iii.  26-31 ;  physical 
aspects,  26,  27 ;  history,  27,  28 ; 
population,  28;  division  into  town 
and  country,  29 ;  agriculture,  29 ; 
commerce  and  trade,  29-31 ;  fairs,  30 ; 
administration,   31 ;  medical  aspects, 

31. 
DamoA,  revenue  Subdivision,  iii.  31,  32. 

Damohy  town,  iii.  32. 

Ddmsangf  tract  of  country.     See  Daling- 

kot. 
Dangs,  The,  tract  of  country,  iii.  32-34 ; 

physical  aspects,  32 ;  people,  32,  33 ; 

name  of  State,  population,  and  reveuue, 

33 ;  administration,  34. 
Dangurli^  small  chiefship,  iii.  34. 
Danish  Settlemtnt,  at  the  Nicobars,  vii. 

122. 
Dankar,  village,  iii.  34. 
Dankaur^  ancient  town,  iii.  34,  35. 
Dankid,  mountain,  iii.  35. 
Ddnta,  I^tty  State,  iii.  35. 
Ddntay  town,  iii.  35. 
Danttwdra^  village,  iii.  35. 
Ddntun,  village,  iii.  35. 
Da-nwon,  creek,  iii.  35. 
Dao  or  axe,  the  various  uses  to  which 

it  is  put   by  the  hillmen,  in  Assam, 

i.  248 ;  Coorg,  ii.  506 ;  Ddrjfling,  iii. 

44 ;  Jalpiiguri,  v.  22 ;  Niga  Hills,  vii. 

18,  20. 
Daphla  Hills,  tract  of  country,  iii.  36. 
Da '  pyil '  khyaing,    revenue   drclci  iii. 

36- 

Ddragqnjy  town,  iii.  36. 
Ddrapur,  village,  iii.  36,  37. 


Ddrapur,  tdluk  and  town.  See  Dhara- 
puram. 

Darauti,  village,  iii.  37. 

Daray,  revenue  circle,  iii.  37. 

Daray-bhy^,  cr^k,  iii.  37. 

Daray-bimk,  the  northern  mouth  of  the 
Salwin  river,  iii.  37. 

Darbelo,  town,  iii.  37. 

Darbhangah,  District,  iii.  37,  38. 

Darbhangahy  town,  iii.  38,  39. 

Darin  yanbdi,  petty  State,  iii.  39. 

Darien,  revenue  circle,  iii.  40. 

Ddrjlling,  District,  iii.  40-47 ;  physical 
aspects,  40,  41 ;  history,  41,  42 ; 
sanatorium,  42 ;  people,  42,  43  ;  agri- 
culture, 43,  44;  tenures,  44;  natural 
calamities,  44 ;  manufactures,  44,  45  ; 
trade  and  commerce,  45 ;  minerals, 
45,  46 ;  means  of  communication,  46 ; 
administration,  46,  47 ;  medical 
aspects,  47. 

Ddrjiling,  Subdivision,  iii.  47,  48. 

Ddrjllingy  town,  iii.  48. 

Darkuti,  petty  Punjab  Hill  State,  iii. 
48. 

Darmapatam,  river,  iii.  48. 

Darmapatam,  island  town,  iii.  48,  49. 

DarOj  town,  iii.  49. 

Darrangf  District,  iii.  49-57 ;  physical 
aspects,  49,  50;  history,  50-52 ;  people, 
52,  53;  agriculture,  53,  54;  manu- 
factures, 54;  commerce  and  trade, 
54>  55  ;  nieans  of  communication,  55  ; 
administration,  55, 56 ;  medical  aspect, 

56,  57. 
Darrangirl,  village,  iii.  57. 
Darsif  tdluk,  iii.  57. 
Darsiy  town,  iii.  57. 
Darwa,  town,  iii.  57. 
Darwdni,  village,  iii.  57. 
Darydbdd,  pargcutd,  iii.  57. 
Darydbdd,  town,  iii.  57,  58. 
Darya  Kheri,  petty  State,  iii.  58. 
Darydpur,  town,  iii.  58. 
Daska,  town,  iii.  58. 
Ddsna,  town,  iii.  58. 
Dastalldy  tributary  State  of  Orissa,  iii. 

58.  59.       ^ 
Dasuya,  tahstl,  iii.  59. 

D€utiya,  town,  iii.  59. 

Ddtdganj,  tahsil,  iii.  59. 

DdthUyf^iXy  State,  iii.  59. 

Datia,  Native  State,  iii.  59,  60. 

Datia,  town,  iii.  60. 

Datiore,  seaport,  iii.  60. 

Dattaw,  stream,  iii.  61. 

Datfs  Bdzdr,  village  and  mart,  iii.  61. 

Ddiidnagar,  town,  iii.  61. 

Ddiidtur,  depdt,  iii.  61. 

Ddiidputras,  tribe  in  Sh'kdrpur  District, 

Sind,  viii.  279,  359,  36a 

Ddtldzai,  tahsil,  iii.  61. 

Daulatdbdd,  town,  iii.  61,  62. 
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Daulat  Khdn,  village,  iii.  62. 

DaulatpuTy  town,  ill.  62. 

Dauleswar,  town.    See  Dowlaishvaram. 

Daunaty  range  of  mountains,  iii.  62. 

Daundia  Khera^  pargand^  iii.  62. 

Davangerey  tdluky  iii.  62,  63. 

Davangerey  town,  iii.  63. 

David,  Fort  i"/.,  ruined  fort,  iii.  63. 

Dccwd,  chiefship,  iii.  63. 

Dawlatiy  revenue  circle,  iii.  64. 

Day-labourers,  Agricultural,  in  Ahmed- 

na£;ar,  i.   82 ;   South   Arcot,   i.   226 ; 

Bakarganj,  i.  312 ;   Balasor,   i.  329 ; 

Binda,    i.    365 ;    Bdnkura,    i.    391 ; 

Bhagalpur,   ii.    58;    Bogra,   ii.    168; 

Broach,    ii.    230 ;    Budiun,   ii.    242 ; 

Bulandshahr,  ii.  254;  Chittagong,  ii. 

451 ;  Cochin,  ii.  401 ;  Coimbatore,  ii. 

491,  492;   Cuttack,  ii.  536;    Dirjil- 

ing,  iii.  44 ;  Darrang,  iii.  54 ;  Delhi, 

iii.  81 ;   Deri  Ghizi  Khin,  iii.   105 ; 

Dinijpur,  iii.  162 ;  Faridpur,  iii.  245 ; 

Hazaribagh,  iv.  36 ;  Kamul,  v.  272 ; 

Kistna,  v.  402;  Lakhimpur,  vi.  30; 

Lohirdaga,  vi.  66 ;   Lucknow,  vi.  77  ; 

Maimansinh,  vi.   227 ;  Midnapur,  vi. 

381 ;  MuzafTarfi^rh,  vi.  487 ;  Nadiya, 

vii.  9 ;  Noakhali,  vii.  153,  154 ;  Rang- 

pur,  viii.  22. 
Day,  Sir  Francis :  grant  of  a  site  of  land 

and  construction  of  factory  in  Madras, 

vii.  161,  162. 
Dayd,  western  distributary  of  the  waters 

of  the  Koyakhai  river,  iii.  64. 
Ddyang,  river  in  Assam,  iii.  64. 
Debar,  lake,  iii.  64. 
Death-rate.     See  Vital  statistics. 
Deaths  by  wild  beasts  and  snake-bites. 

See  Wild  beasts,  Death  by. 
Debhdtd,  village,  iii.  64. 
Debt  Pdtan,  village  with  temples  and 

fair,  iii.  64,  65. 
Deccan,  elevated  tract  between  the  Nar- 

bada  and    Kistna  rivers,   iii.   65-67 ; 

physical    aspects,    65,    66;    geology, 

66 ;  history,  66,  67 ;  and  ii.  174,  175. 
Dedan,  petty  State,  iii.  67. 
Dedurda,  petty  State,  iii.  67. 
Deeg,  town  and  fortress.     See  Dig. 
Deesa,  cantonment.     See  Disa. 
Degdm,  seaport,  iii.  67. 
De^,  river  in  the  Punjab,  iii.  67,  68. 
DeheJ,  seai>ort,  iii.  68. 
Dehti,  Division,  District,  and  dty.     See 

Delhi. 
Dehra,  tahsll,  iii.  68. 
Dehra,  town,  iii.  68,  69. 
Dehra  Dtin,  District,  iii.  69-76 ;  physi- 
cal  aspects,  69,  70;    history,  70-72; 

population,  72,   73;   agriculture,   73, 

74 ;    commerce    and    trade,    74,   75 ; 

ariministration,   75 ;   medical  aspects, 

75»  76. 


Dehrl,  town  and  site  of  the  head-works 
of  the  Son  canals,  iii.  76 ;  viii.  430. 

Delhi,  Division,  iii.  76. 

Delhi,  District,  iii.  76-28;  physical 
aspects,  76,  77  ;  history,  77-79 ;  popu- 
lation, 79,  80;  agriculture,  80, 
81 ;  commerce  and  trade,  81 ;  ad- 
ministration, 81,  82  ;  medical  aspects, 
82. 

Delhi,   city,   iii.    82  -  93 ;   situation  and 

feneral  app)earance,  83 ;  architecture, 
3-86  ;  history,  86-92  ;  population, 
92 ;  institutions  and  buildings,  92, 
93;     communications,     trade,     etc., 

Demdgiri,  falls,  iii.  93. 

Denkankotai,  town,  iii.  93,  94. 

Density  of  the  population,  article 
*  India,*  iv.  166-168.  See  also  Popu- 
lation section  under  each  Province  and 
District. 

Denwa,  river,  iii.  94. 

Demoa,  forest,  iii.  94. 

Deo,  town,  iii.  94. 

Deoband,  tahsll,  iii.  94. 

Deoband,  town,  iii.  94,  95. 

Deocha,  villa|;e  with  furnaces  for  iron- 
smelting,  iii.  95. 

Deodangar,  mountain  peak,  iii.  95. 

Deodar,  Native  State,  iii.  95,  96. 

Deogdon,  tahsll,  iii.  96. 

Deogarh,  Subdivision,  iii.  96. 

Deogarh,  town,  liL  96. 

Deogarh,  seaport,  iii.  96-,  97. 

Deogarh,  village,  iii.  97. 

Deogarh,  State  forest,  iii.  97. 

Deohrd,  village,  iii.  97. 

Deoldli,  cantonment,  iii.  97. 

Deoll,  town,  iii.  97. 

Deonthdl,  village,  iii.  97. 

Deonthdl,  hill,  iii.  98. 

Deopraydg,  village  and  place  of  pilgrim- 
age, iii.  98. 

Deora  Kot,  town,  iii.  98. 

Deori,  ancient  chiefship,  iii.  98. 

Deorl,  town,  iii.  98,  99. 

Deoria,  tahsll,  iii.  99. 

Deosdr,  town,  iii.  99. 

Deotlgarh,  mountain  range,  iii.  99. 

Derd,  tahsll,  iii.  99. 

Derd  Ghdzi  Khdn,  District,  iii.  99-106 
physical  aspects,  lOO,  loi  ;  history 
101-103;  population,  103,  104;  agri 
culture,  104,  105  ;  commerce  and  trade 
105  ;  administration,  105,  106 ;  medi 
cal  aspects,  106. 

Derd  Ghdzl  Khdn,  tahsll,  iii.  106. 

Derd  Ghdzl  Khdn,  town  and  canton- 
ment, iii.  106,  107. 

Derd  Jsmdil  Khdn,  District,  iii.  107-113; 
phvsical  aspects,  107,  108 ;  history, 
108- 1 10;  population,  1 10,  ill;  agri- 
culture, 1x1,112;  commerce  and  trade. 
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112;  administration,  112,  113;  medi* 

cal  aspects,  113. 
Derd  Ismdil  Kkdn,  tahsil^  ill.  113. 
Derd  Ismdil  Khdn^  town  and  canton* 

ment,  iii.  113,  114. 
Derdjdtt  Division,  iii.  114. 
Deri  Ndnak,  town,  iii.  114,  1 1 5. 
Dtrdpur^  tahsU^  iii.  115. 
Derbendf  military  station,  iii.  115. 
Deri  Kot^  town.     See  Ghaibi  Dero. 
Deri  Shahdn^  village  and  remains,  iii. 

115,  116. 
Dero  Mohbai,  tdluk,  iii.  116. 
DetanaWj  vilWe,  iii.  116. 
Deulgdan  Rdja^  town,  iii.  116. 
Deulghdt^  town,  iii.  116,  117. 
Devdld,  village,  iii.  117. 
Devanh^Iif  tdiuJk,  iii.  1 17. 
Devanhalli,  town,  iii.  117. 
Devaraydurga^  fortified  hill,  iii.  117. 
Deviy  river  in  Orissa,  iii.  117,  118. 
Devikotta,  ruined  fort,  iii.  1 18. 
DevjagdoHf  place  of  pilgrimage  and  light- 
house, iii.  118. 
DewUf  pargand,  iii.  1 18,  1 19. 
Dewa^  town,  iii.  119. 
Dewdia,  village,  iii.  119. 
DewdlgdoHf  village,  iii.  119. 
Dewdlia^  pctty  State,  iii.  1 19. 
Dewdlwdra,  village,  iii.  119,  120. 
DewdSf  Native  State,  iii.  120. 
Dhabien^  Norths  revenue  circle,  iii.  121. 
DhabieHj  Souths  revenue  circle,  iiL  121. 
Dkabieny  creek,  iiL  121. 
Dhabla  Dhir^  State,  iii.  121. 
Dhdbla  Ghosi^  State,  iii.  I2I. 
Dhadhar,  river   in  Western  India,    iii. 

121. 
Dha-gnya-wadl^  revenue  circle,  iii.  121. 
Dhcdandhar^  village,  iii.  121,  122. 
Dhaldighij  village  and  fair,  iii.  122. 
Dhaleswari^  the  name  of  several  rivers  in 

Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  iii.  122. 
DhhUt^  revenue  circle,  iii.  122. 
Dhaletf  river  in  British  Burma,  iii.  122. 
Dhalkisor,  river  in  Bengal,  iii.  122. 
Dhanuuidy  F>ctty  State,  iii.  122,  123. 
DAambij  revenue  circle,  iii.  123. 
Dhamddj  town,  iii.  123. 
Dhdmiy  Punjab  Hill  State,  iii.  123. 
Dham-ma'tha,  town,  iii.  123. 
Dhdnumif  village,  iii.  123,  124. 
Dhdmpur^  tahsii^  iii.  124. 
Dhdmpur,  town,  iii.  124. 
Dhdmrd^  river  and  estuary,  iii.  124,  125. 
Dhdmrd,  port,  iii.  125,  and  i.  326. 
Dhamidrit  revenue  Subdivision,  iii.  125. 
Dhamtdrij  town,  iii.  125,  126. 
DAanaura,  town,  iii.  126. 
Dkanautif  river,  iii.  126. 
Dhandkuka^  town,  iii.  126. 
Dhaneswarif  river  of  Assam,  iii.  1 26. 
DhangdiHy  pass,  iii.  126. 


Dhdngars,    an   aboriginal    tribe.      See 
Aboriginal  population. 

Dhdnikhold^  town,  iii.  126. 

Dhantl,  revenue  circle,  iii.  126,  127. 

Dhantif  river,  iii.  127. 

Dhandl  Bhtlra-gyif  pagoda,  iii.  127. 

Dhdnur^  lake,  iii.  127. 

Dhdola  Dhar,  mountain  chain,  iii.  127. 

D/idpewdra^  town,  iii.  127. 

Dhar,  Native  State,  iii.  127,  128. 

Dhdrdkoia,  estate,  iii.  128. 

Dharamkotta^  shrine.     See  Amrivati. 

Dkarampur^  Native  State,  iii.  128,  129. 

Dkatampur,  town,  iii.  129. 

DharangdcHf  town,  iii.  129. 

Dhdrapuram^  tdluk^  iii.  129. 

Dhdrapuram^  town,  iii.  129,  130. 

Dhari^  petty  State,  iii.  130. 

Dharld^  river  of  Bengal,  iii.  130. 

Dharma,  tract  of  country,  iii.  130,  131. 

Dharmdnpur,  pargand^  iii.  131. 

Dharmapuri^  tdluk^  iii.  131. 

Dkarmapuri^  town,  iii.  131. 

Dharmavaram^  tdluk^  iii.  131. 

Dharmavaram^  town,  iii.  131,  132. 

Dkarmkaty  town,  iii.  132. 

Dharmpur,  village,  iii.  132. 

Dharmsdla^  hill  station  and  cantonment, 
iii.  132,  133. 

Dhamaoday  petty  State,  iii.  133. 

Dharupur^  village,  iii.  133. 

Dhdrwdr^  District,  iii.  133-141 ;  physi- 
cal aspects,  133-135 ;  geological  for- 
mation, 135 ;  minerals,  135  ;  fera 
natura^  1 35  ;  hbtory,  135,  136 ;  popu- 
lation, 136-138 ;  agriculture,  138,  139 ; 
trade,  140 ;  manufactures,  140 ;  admi- 
nistration, 140,  141 ;  medical  aspects, 
X41. 

Dhdrufdr^  town,  iii.  142,  143. 

Dhasdttt  river  of  Central  India,  iii.  143. 

DhcUhwai-kyouky  river,  iii.  143. 

DhathwcU-kyoukj  village,  iii.  143. 

Dhauldj^irij  mountain,  iii.  143. 

DhauUshvaram^  town.  See  Dowlaishva- 
ram. 

Dhaurahray  pargand,  iii.  144. 

Dhaurahray  town,  iii.  144,  145* 

Dhenkdnaly  petty  State,  iii.  145. 

Dhobdy  mountain  peak,  iii.  145. 

Dhobdkkdly  village,  iii.  145. 

Dhoddr  Ally  raised  road  or  embankment, 
iii.  145. 

Dholay  petty  State,  iii.  146. 

Dholbdjdy  village,  iii.  146. 

DholerCy  seaport,  iii.  146. 

Dholkay  town,  iii.  146. 

Dholpury  .Native  State,  iii.  146-150; 
physical  aspects,  146,  147 ;  minerals, 
147  ;  products,  147  ;  land  tenures,  148  ; 
population,  148 ;  means  of  communica- 
tion, 148 ;  administration,  149 ;  history, 
149,  150. 
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Dholtur^  town,  iii.  15a 
Dhol  Samudrd^  maish,  iii.  X5a 
DholuruHZj  petty  State,  iii  15a 
Dkordji^  fortified  town,  iii.  151. 
Dhrdngadrd^  Native  State,  iii.  151. 
Dhrdngadrd^  town,  iii.  151. 
Dkroly  Native  State,  iii  151,  152. 
Dhroly  town,  iii.  152. 
Dhubrly  Subdivision,  iiL  152. 
Dhubrly  town,  iii.  152. 
Dhudt,  petty  State.     See  Dang  Sta^tes. 
Dhuldpra^  jhil  or  natural  reservoir,  iii. 

Dhulidy  town  and  cantonment,  iii.  152- 

154. 
DkulidHy  village,  iii.  154. 
Dhulipnagar,  town  and  cantonment.    See 

Edwardesabdd. 
Dhulip  Sink,  Mahdrdjd,   Treaty  with, 

vii.  422,  423. 
Dhurwdi,  petty  State,  iii  154. 
Dhilsdn,  river  of  Bengal.     See  Parwan. 
Diamond  Harbour,  Subdivision,  iii  154, 

155. 
Diamond  Harbour,  port  and  town,  iii. 

155- 
Diamond  Harbour  Canal,  iii  155. 

Diamond  Island,  iii  155. 

Diamonds,  article  'India,'  iv.  598,  599. 

Local  notices — BanaganapalU,  i.   358; 

Bijdwar,  ii.  118 ;  Bundelkhand,  ii  226 ; 

Gangpur,  iii   302;    Kamiii   v.   269, 

274;    Kistna,    v.    400;    Madras,    vi 

118;   Panna,  vii.  291,  292;  Sambal- 

pur,  viii.  144. 
Dibdi,  ancient  town,  iii.  155,  156. 
Dibru,  the  name  of  two  rivers  in  Assam, 

ui.  156. 
Dibn^arh,  Subdivision,  iii  156. 
Dibrugark,  town  and  cantonment,  iii 

Ij6. 
Diddaur,  town,  iii  156. 
Dig,  town  and  fortress,  iii.  156,  and  ii. 

77-79. 
Digbijaiganj,  taksll,  iii.  157. 

Dlgnagar,  village,  iii.  157. 

Digras,  town,  iii  IJ7. 

Digsdr,  pargtsnd,  iii.  157. 

Digwdrs  or  road  policemen,  in  G&ya,  iii 

346. 
Dih,  town,  iii  157. 
Dihang,  river,  iii.  157,  158. 
Diking,  the  name  of  two  rivers  in  Assam, 

iii.  158. 
Diji,  fort,  iii  158. 
Dildwdr,  fort,  iii.  158. 
Dim,  hill.  ui.  158. 
Diluvion  and  aiiuvion.      See  Alluvion 

and  diluvion. 
Dimdfur,  village,  iii.  158,  159. 
Dindjpur,  District,  iii.  159-165  ;  physical 

asj>ects,  159,  160;  history,  160;  popu- 

lation,  160, 161 ;  agriculture,  161, 162; 


natural  calamities,  162,  163 ;  manu- 
fJEurtures,  163 ;  trade  and  commerce, 
163,  164 ;  administration,  164,  165 ; 
medical  aspects,  165. 

Dindjpur,  town,  iii.  165,  166. 

Dindnagar,  town,  iu.  166. 

Dindpur,  Subdivision,  iii.  166. 

Dindpur,  civil  and  military  headquarters 
of  Patdl  District,  iii  160,  167. 

Dindigal,  tdluk,  iii  167,  168. 

Dindigal,  town,  iii.  168,  169. 

Dindivaram,  tdluk,  iii  169. 

Dingark  Kiner,  village,  iii  169. 

Dingi,  fort,  iii.  169. 

Dingier,  range  of  mountains,  iii.  169. 

DuSar,  State.     Su  Deodar. 

Difdlfiur,  taksll,  iii.  169. 

Dipdlpur,  ancient  and  decayed  town,  iii 
169,  17a 

Dipdlpur,  town,  iii.  17a 

Dipla,  tdluk,  iii  17a 

Dipla,  town,  iii  17a 

Dirdpur,  taksll.    See  Derapur. 

Dlsa,  cantonment,  iii.  170. 

Disdi,  river,  iii  17a 

Disaun,  river  of  Central  India.  See 
Dhasan. 

Diseases,  Endemic  and  epidemic.  See 
the  Health  section  under  each  Province 
and  District ;  also  Medical  aspects. 

Distilleries:  Rosa,  viii.  2^7  ;  Siralkoppa, 
viii  390 ;  Tam-Tam,  ix.  12. 

Districts :  Agra,  i  47-53 ;  Ahmedibid,  i. 
62-71 ;  Ahmednagar,  i  76-84 ;  Ajmere- 
Mhairwara,  i.  91-103;  Akola,  1.  I09' 
113;  Akyab,  i  1 14-123;  Alisarh,  i 
129-137;  Allahdb&d,  i  I4I'I4S;  Am- 
herst, i  161-171 ;  Amrioti,  i  173-176 ; 
Amritsar,  i  179-185 ;  Arakan  Hill 
Tracts,  i  206-212;  Arcot,  North,  i 
215-221;  Arcot,  South,  i  222-229; 
Azamgarh,  i  271-280;  Bahraich,  i. 
297-304 ;  Bikarganj,  i.  308-315  ;  Bala- 
sor,  i  324.331;  Bdnda,  i  359-367; 
Bangalore,  i  370-376;  Bdnkura,  i. 
386-393 ;  Bannu,  i.  393-40I »  Bara 
Banki,  i  405-413;  Baidw&n,  i  422- 
430;  Bareilly,  i  431-438;  B^im,  i 
471-475;  Bassein,  i  479-487;  Basti, 
i  493-498;  Belgaum,  i  511-518;  Bel- 
lary,  i.  520-528 ;  Benares,  i  532-538 ; 
Betul,  ii.  43-48 ;  Bhdgalpur,  ii  54-61 ; 
Bhanddra,  ii  67-74 ;  Bijnaur,  ii  120- 
127 ;' Bilispur,  ii.  135-142;  Birbhum, 
ii  148-154;  Bogra,ii.  164-170;  Broach, 
ii  224-232 ;  Budaun,  ii  236-244 ;  Bu- 
landshahr,  ii  248-256;  Buldana,  ii 
257-263;  Cichir,  ii  307-315;  Cawn- 
pore,  ii  339-347  »  Champaran,  ii.  375- 
383;  Ch4nda,  ii.  385-390;  Chengal- 
pat,  ii.  408-415  ;  Chhindwara,  ii.  422- 
426 ;  Chitaldrug,  ii.  439-445  >  Chitta- 
gong,  ii.   447-454;    Chittagong    Hill 
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Tracts,  ii.  4<6-463 ;  Coirobatore,  u« 
488-494;  Cudfdapah,  ii.  516-521 ;  Cut- 
tack,  ii.  529-530;  Dacca,  iii.  2-10; 
Damoh,  iii.  26-31 ;  Darbhangab,  iii. 
37,  38 ;  Dirjfling,  iii.  40-47  ;  Darrang, 
iii.  49-57;  Dehra  Diin,  iii.  69-76; 
Delhi,  iii.  76-82 ;  Deri  Gh4zi  KMn, 
iii.  99-106;  Derd  Ismilil  Khin,  iii. 
107-113;  Dhilrwir,  iii.  133-141 ;  Din- 
djpur,  iii.  1 59- 165  ;  EUichpur,  iii.  203- 
205 ;  Etab,  iii.  213-221 ;  Etawah,  iii. 
221  -  229 ;  Faiz^bad,  iii.  231  -  237  ; 
."aridpur,  iii.  242-247;  Farrukhibdd, 
iii.  248-254 ;  Fatehpur,  iii.  2C6-263 ; 
Firozpur,  iii.  269-276;  Ganjam,  iii. 
303-^ ;  Garhwil,  iii.  316-322 ;  Garo 
Hills,  iii.  323-331 ;  Gaya,  iii.  340-347  » 
Ghizipur,  iii.  355-363 ;  Go^para,  iii. 
398  •  407  ;  Goddvari,  iii.  409  -  414 ; 
Gonda,  iii.  424-432 ;  Gorakhpur,  iii. 
439-447;  Gujriuiwila,  iii.  452-459; 
Gujrat,  iii.  460-466;  Gurdibspur,  iii. 
472-478 ;  Gurgi^on,  iii.  478-485 ;  Hai- 
daribad,  iii.  526-536;  Hamirpur,  iii. 
J47-554;  Hardoi,iii.  559-566;  Hassan, 

IV.  12-18;  Hazira,  iv.  23-30;  Haziri- 
bagb,  iv.  30-39;  Henzada,  iv.  41-48; 
Hiss^,  iv.  75-81 ;  Hoshangabad,  iv. 
^7*93  t  Hoshiirpur,  iv.  94-99 ;  Hugh, 
iv.  1 12  -  120 ;  Jabalpur,  664  •  670 ; 
Jalandhar,  v.  1-7;  Jal&un,  v.  8-16; 
Jalpdigurf,  v.  19-26 ;  Jaunpur,  v.  43- 
}o ;  Jessor,  v.  57-65  ;  J  hang,  v.  75-80 ; 
Thtosi,  V.  82-90;  Jhelum,  v.  94-101  ; 
Kidur,  V.  137-143 ;  Kaira,  v.  146-150; 
Kaladgi,  v.  15^-158;  K4mrup,  v.  177- 
186 ;  North  Kinara,  v.  189- 194 ;  South 
Kanara,  v.  194-202;  Kingra,  v.  214- 
220 ;  Kardchi,  v.  231-235  ;  Kamil,  v. 
259-264 ;  Kamiil,  v.  267-277 ;  Khin- 
desh,  V.  351-355 ;  Kh^i  and  Jdintia 
Hills,  V.  362-370;  Kheri,  v.  376-384; 
Kistna,  v.  400-404 ;  Koh&t,  v.  410-415 ; 
Koliba,  V.  418-423;  Kolir,  v.  424- 
429;   Kumdun,  v.  471-A81 ;   Kuram, 

V.  488,  489;  Kyouk-hpyu,  v.  501-505; 
Lahore,  vi.  10-16;  Lakhimpur,  vi. 
24-34;  Ldlitpur,  vi.  38*46;  Lohdrdaga, 
vi.  61-69;  Lucknow,  vi.  72-80;  Lu- 
dhiina,  vi.  95-101 ;  Madura,  vi.  173- 
182;  Maimansinh,  vi.  222-229;  Main- 
puri,  vi.  230-237 ;  Malabar,  vi.  240- 
253  ;  Maldab,  vi.  254-262  ;  Minbhiim, 
vi.  277-284;  Mandia,  vi.  296-302; 
Meerut,  vi.  346-354;  Mergui,  vi.  361. 
369 ;  Midnapur,  vi.  377-385 ;  MirzA- 
pur,  vi.  390-396;  Monghyr,  vi.  406- 
413;  Montgomery,  vi.  415-420;  Mor- 
adabab,  vi.  422-427 ;  Miiltdn,  vi.  446- 
452;  Murshidabad,  vi.  457-466;  Mat- 
tra,  vi.  476-482;  Muzafiargarh,  vi. 
483-488 ;  MuzalTamagar,  vi.  489-496 ; 
Muzaffarpur,  vi.  497  ;  Mysore,  vi.  522- 


529;  Nadiyi,  vii.  4-12;  Ndg4  Hills, 
vii.  14-22 ;  Nigpur,  vii.  27-35 »  ^^* 
sinhpur,  vii.  62-69  >  Nisik,  vii.  71-75 
Nellore,  vii.  92-101 ;  Nilgiri  Hills,  vii. 
125-138;  Nimdr,  vii.  139-146;  Noa- 
khi&Ii,  vii.  148-156 ;  Nowgong,  vii.  i8o- 
187  ;  Pabni,  vii.  238  •  245  ;  Panch 
Mahils,  vii.  278-281 ;  Parubgarh,  vii. 
304-309 ;  Patni,  vii.  319-330 ;  Pesha- 
war, vii.  356-363 ;  Poona,  vii.  379-3^5  » 
Prome,  viL  396-405 ;  Puri,  vii.  435- 
444;  Pumiah,  vii.  4^^-460;  Kai 
Bareli,  vii.  473-478 ;  Kaipur,  viL  483- 
490 ;  Rijshihi,  vii.  524-532 ;  Rangoon, 
viii.  i-io;  Rangpur,  viii.  16-24;  Rat- 
n^ri,  viii.  38-41 ;  Riwal  -Pindi,  viii. 
43-51 ;  Rohtak,  viii.  66-72 ;  Sigar, 
viii.  90-96 ;  Sahdranpur,  viii.  98-106 ; 
Salem,  viii.  124-135;  Salwfn  Hill 
Tracts,  viii.  141,  142;  Sambalpur, 
viii.  143-149 ;  Sandoway,  viii.  157-162  ; 
Santal  Parganas,  viii.  177-184;  Saran, 
viii.  187-193;  Sdtira,  viii.  206-212; 
Seoni,  viii.  227-232 ;  Shahabdd,  viii. 
238-246 ;  Sh&hjahanpur,  viii.  252-258  ; 
Shihpur,  viii.  259  -  265  ;  Shikarpur, 
viii.  277-284 ;  Shimoga,  viii.  289-293  ; 
Sholapur,  viii.  29V298;  Shwe-gyeng, 
viii.  305-309;  SiAkot,  viii.  314-320; 
Sibsigar,  viii.  322-331 ;  Simla,  viii. 
345-349;  Singbhiim,  viii.  374-382; 
Sirsa,  viii.  400-406;  Sitapur,  viii.  411- 
418;  Sult&npur,  viii.  457-464;  Sun- 
darbans,  viii.  467-473 ;  Surat,  viii. 
475-484;  Sylhet,  viii.  493~502 ;  Tan- 
jore,  viii.  522-533;  Tarii,  ix.  7-10; 
Tavcy,  ix.  16-21 ;  Tbdna  (Tanna),  ix. 
32-38;  Thar  and  Pdrkar,  ix.  41-49; 
Thayet,  ix.  50-57 ;  Thiin-khwa,  ix. 
60-62;  Tinnevelli,  ix.  66-76;  Tip- 
perah,  ix.  77-83 ;  Tirhiit,  ix.  84-91  ; 
foung-ngu,  ix.  105-109;  Trichinopoli, 
ix.  122-129;  Tumkur,  ix.  143-149; 
Twenty -four  Parganas,  ix.  154-162; 
Umballa,  ix.  183-191 ;  Unao,  ix.  194- 
202 ;  Upper  Goddvari,  ix.  203-209 ; 
Upper  Smd  Frontier,  ix.  209-218; 
Vizagapatam,  ix.  241-252;  Wardha, 
ix.  207-273  ;  Wun,  ix.  277-284. 

Z7f»,  island,  forming  portion  of  the  Portu- 
guese Possessions,  iii.  177-173;  physi- 
cal aspects,  171 ;  administration,  171  ; 
fort,  171,  172 ;  architecture,  172 ; 
history,  172,  173. 

Divi  Pointy  a  low  headland,  iii.  172. 

Divisions :  Agra,  i.  46,  47  ;  Allahabad,  i. 
141  ;  Amritsar,  i.  179 ;  Arakan,  i.  206  ; 
Ashtagram,  i.  236;  Barclwan,  i.  421, 
422 ;  Benares,  i.  531  ;  of  Bengal,  ii. 
19 ;  Bhdgalpur,  ii.  54 ;  Chhatisgarh, 
ii.  421 ;  Chittagong,  ii.  447  ;  Chutia 
Ndgpur,  ii.  460,  469 ;  Dacca,  iii.  2  ; 
Delhi,  iii.  76  ;  Derajat,  iii.  1 14 ;  Faiz- 
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dbdd,  iii.  231 ;  Hissar,  iv.  75 ;  Tabal- 

pur,  iv.  670 ;  Jalandhar,  v.  i  ;  Jhinsi, 

V.  82;  Kumaun,  v.  471 ;  Lahore,  vi. 

10 ;  Lucknow,  vi.  72  ;  Meerut,  vi.  346; 

MiUtan,  vi.   446 ;   N^gpur,   vii.    27 ; 

Nandidrug,  vii.  46,  47  ;  Narbada,  vii. 

55 ;  Patna,  vii.  319 ;  Pe^,  vii.  343 ; 

Peshdwar,  vii.   356;   Ral  Bareli,  vii. 

473 ;  RijsMhi  with  Kuch  Behar,  vii. 

532 ;  Rawal   Pindi,  viii.   43 ;   Robil- 

khand,    viii.   62 ;  Sftipur,  viii.   410, 

41 1 ;  Tenasserim,  ix.  25  ;  Uxnballa,  ix. 

183. 
Diwdla^  village.     See  Dewala. 
Diwdlgdon^  village.     See  Dewalgion. 
Diwalgdon  RAja^  town.     Su  Deulgdon 

Dhvhghdt.     See  Deulghdt. 
Diwdltd,  petty  State.     See  Dewalia. 
Diwdhodra^  village.     See  Dewalwira. 
Diwdhodroy  ruined  town.     See  Dewdl- 

w^Lra. 
Diwdngirij  village,  iii.  173. 
Diwds,  Native  State.     See  Dewas. 
Dixon^  C^/^is^/;  administration  of  Ajmere- 

Mhairwara,  i.  93,  96. 
Dodb^  tract  of  country,  iii.  173,  174. 
Dodba  Ddiidzdi,  tahsU,  iii.  174. 
Dohbili,  taminddH,     See  Bobbili. 
Doddbetta^  peak,  iiL  174. 
Dod-ballapur^  tdluky  iii.  174. 
Dod'baUapury  town,  iii.  174,  175. 
Dodderi,  village,  iii.  175. 
Dodka^  petty  State,  iii.  175. 
Dohad^  town,  iii.  175. 
Dohdrighdtt  town,  iii.  175,  176. 
Dolmens.    See  Stone  monuments. 
Dolphin's  Nose^  promontory  and  light- 

bouse,  iii.  176. 
Domdriaganjy  tahsll,  iii.  176. 
Domel^  island,  iii.  176. 
Domeli^  agricultural  town,  iii.  176. 
Domestic  animals.      See  section   under 

each  Province  and  District. 
Donabyti^  township,  iii.  176. 
Donabyiiy  town,  iii.  176. 
DonaSyii   Myoma^   revenue    circle,    iii. 

176,  177. 
Dongargarh,  village,  iii.  177 ;  iv.  571. 
Dongarpur^  Native  State.     See  Dungar- 

pur. 
Dongartdl^  village,  iii.  177. 
Doranddf  military  cantonment,  iii.  177. 
Domal  Ghdtj  pass,  iii.  177. 
Double  Island  and  Lighthouse^  m.  177. 
Doulatdbdd,  town.     See  Krishnagiri. 
DoungbUny  revenue  circle,  iii.  177. 
Doung'gyl,  town,  iii.  177,  178. 
Doung-mana,  revenue  circle,  iii.  178. 
Dowlaishvaram^  town,  iii.  178. 
Dowlatdbddy  town  in  the  Nizim*s  Domin- 
ions.    See  Daulatibdd. 
Drafa^  '^XVj  State,  iii.  178. 


Drama^  The  Hindu,  iv.  235-237. 

Dravida,  Division  of  the  Peninsula,  iii. 
178,  179. 

Droughts,     See  Natural  calamities. 

Dnigy  revenue  Subdivision,  iii.  179. 

Dnigy  town,  iii.  179. 

Drugs,  Indigenous,  in  South  Arcot,  i. 
229 ;  Bengal,  ii.  4 ;  South  Kinara,  v. 
202. 

Dudby  tract  of  country.     See  Do&b. 

Diib,  pass,  iii.  179. 

Dubdri,  agricultural  town,  iii.  179. 

Dubldnd,  town,  iii.  179. 

Dubrdjpur,  town,  iii.  180. 

DMhpur,  petty  State,  iii.  i8a 

Dtidhrdj,  petty  State,  iii.  180. 

Duduydf  river  in  Bengal,  iii.  180. 

Dugrid,  petty  State,  iii.  180. 

Dujdna,  Native  State,  iii.  180,  181. 

Dulhi,  town,  iii.  181. 

Dumagudiem,  town,  iii.  181. 

Dum-Dum,  Subdivision,  iii.  181. 

Dum-Dum,  town  and  cantonment,  iii. 
181,  182. 

Dum'Dum,  valley  and  pass,  iii.  182. 

Dumkd,  Subdivision  and  town.  See 
Naya  Dumka. 

Dumrd  Falls,  succession  of  rapids,  iii. 
182. 

Dumrdon,  town,  iii.  182. 

Dumrdon,  branch  of  the  Arrah  Canal, 
iii.  182. 

Dumurdah,  town,  iii.  183. 

/?f/»,  range  of  hills,  iii.  183. 

Dunal  Ghdt,  pass.     See  Domal  Gh^t. 

Dundwdraganj,  trading  town,  iii.  183. 

Dungagali,  small  sanatorium,  iii.  183. 

Dtingarpur,  Native  State,  iii.  183-186 ; 
physical  aspects,  183,  184;  products, 
184,  185 ;  population,  185 ;  admini- 
stration, 185 ;  history,  185,  186. 

Dtingarpur,  town,  iii.  186. 

Duni,  town,  iii.  186. 

Dtlnran,  tidal  creek,  iii.  186. 

Dtlnreng,  peak,  iii.  186. 

Zhimeng,  revenue  circle,  iii.  186. 

Dilnthamie,  river,  iii.  187. 

DilmtMrn,  village,  iii.  187. 

Dupleix:  conquest  of  Madras,  vi.  122. 

Dura,  revenue  circle,  iii.  187. 

DUra,  group  of  lakes,  iii.  187. 

Durdurid,  site  of  a  ruined  fort,  iii.  187. 

Durgdrayapatnam,  town,  iii.  187,  188. 

Durod,  petty  State,  iii.  188. 

Durrung,  District  of  Assam.  See  Dar- 
rang. 

Dussara,  petty  State,  iii.  188. 

Dutch  Settlements,  article  *  India,'  iv. 
374>  375-  Supremacy  of  the  Dutch  in 
the  eastern  seas,  progress,  loss  of  their 
Indian  possessions,  wars  with  the 
English,  massacre  of  Amboyna,  etc., 
374»   375'      Local  notices —  Bombay, 
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ii.  175 ;  British  Burma,  ii.  281 ;  Cali- 
cut, ii.  331 ;  Cannanore,  ii.  336 ;  Chin- 
surah,  ii.  437;  Cocanada,  ii.  475;. 
Cochin,  ii.  478;  capture  of  Cochin* 
from  the  Portuguese  by  the,  ii.  486, 
487;  Coringa,  ii.  511 ;  Coromandel 
town,  ii.  512;  in  the  French  Posses- 
sions, iii.  279 ;  Goa  blockaded  by  the, 
ui*  390,  391 ;  settlement  on  the  Hugli, 
iv.  108;  in  Hugli  District,  iv.  114; 
capture  of  Kdyenkolam,  v.  321 ;  Ko- 
dungalur,  v.  408,  409;  Madras,  vL 
121;  Malabar,  vi.  244;  Negapatam, 
vii.  91 ;  PdlakoUu,  vii.  254 ;  Pulicat, 
vii.  408 ;  Sadris,  viii.  84 ;  Surat,  viii. 
478 ;  Syriam,  viii.  504 ;  Tanjore,  viiL 
523;  Tranquebar,  ix.  no.  III. 

Dutieya  Khareng^  revenue  circle,  iii.  188. 

Dwdrband^  pass,  iii.  188. 

Dwarikeswar^  river  of  Bengal.  Set 
Dhalkisor. 

Dwarkd^  place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage,  iii. 
188. 

Dwarkd,  river  of  Bengal,  iii.  188,  189. 

Dwarkeswar^  river  of  Bengal.  iUe  Dhal- 
kisor. 

Dwdr'khaling^  forest  reserve,  iii.  189. 

Dwdrs^  Eastern^  Subdivision,  forming  an 
integral  portion  of  Goilpira  District, 
iii.  189-196;  physical  aspects,  189, 
190;  rivers,  189,  190;  forests,  190; 
history,  190-192;  population,  192-194; 
agriculture,  194,  195 ;  natural  cala- 
mities, 195  ;  manufactures,  195  ;  trade, 
196;  administration,  196;  settlement 
of  land  revenue,  196. 

DwdrSf  Westemf  Subdivision  of  Jalp4i- 
guri  District,  iii.  196,  197. 

Dyes  and  dyeings  in  Afghinistin,  i  30 ; 
Assam,  i.  251;  Bikarganj,  i.  312; 
Ballipalli,  i.  339 ;  Baluchistan,  i.  350 ; 
Baroda,  i.  450 ;  B^m,  i.  471 ;  Bastar, 
i.  491 ;  Beawar,  i.  506 ;  Belgaum,  i. 
516;  Beni,  ii.  39;  Bombay,  ii.  195, 
212;  Bori,  ii.  218;  Bulandshahr,  ii. 
^9i  253;  Buld^ma,  ii.  258;  Bundel- 
khand,  ii.  266 ;  Independent  Burma, 
ii.  297 ;  Cochin,  ii.  477 ;  Cuttack,  ii. 
^30 ;  Eastern  Dwirs,  iii.  190 ;  Fiizpur, 
iii.  237,  238;  Giro  Hills,  iii.  324; 
Gokdk,  iii.  422 ;  Guirinwila,  iii.  457  ; 
Gwalior,  iii.  489;  Haidardbid  State, 
iii.  504;  Haidarabdd  Assigned  Dis- 
tricts, iii.  525;  Jdipur,  iv.  684; 
Jalaun,  v.  15 ;  Jhilawar,  v.  71 ; 
hinsi,  v.  87-89;  Kalddgi,  v.  157; 
North  Kdnara,  v.  192  ;  South  Kinara, 
v.  196 ;  Kumaun,  v.  479 ;  Lakhimpur, 
vi.  26,  34 ;  Ldrkhina,  vi.  51 ;  Madras, 
vi.  148 ;  Mandalay,  vi.  288 ;  Manoli, 
vi.  323 ;  Masulipatam,  vi.  333 ;  Mir- 
pur  Batoro,  vi.  390;  Nabisar,  vii.  4; 
Naga  Hills,  vii.  14;  Nawdnagar,  vii. 


87  ;  Nellore,  vii.  97 ;  Nep41,  vii.  105  ; 
Pethipur,  vii.  365 ;  Puri,  viL  437 ; 
Rajputina,  vii.  519 ;  Ranipur,  viii.  31  ; 
Sayyidnagar,  viii.  221 ;  Seoni,  viii. 
2X\\  Thana  (Tanna),  ix.  38;  Tura- 
vanur,  ix.  152. 


Early  European  settlements  in  India, 
article  'India,*  iv.  369-384.  The 
Portuguese  in  India,  369-373 ;  Vasco 
da  Gama,  369,  370 ;  state  of  India  on 
arrival  of  Portuguese,  370,  371 ;  Raja 
of  Calicut's  letter  to  King  of  Portugal, 
371 ;  second  Portuguese  expedition 
under  Cabral,  371 ;  Portuguese  supre- 
macy in  the  Eastern  seas  (1500- 1600), 
371 ;  capture  of  Goa  by  Albuquerque, 
371,  372;  cruelties  of  Portuguese  in 
India,  their  bravery,  372, 373 ;  Spanish 
influences,   373 ;    downfall   of   Portu- 

?jese  in  India  (1639- 1739),  373  J 
ortuguese  possessions  in  1871,  373 ; 
mixed  descendants,  373 ;  the  Dutch  in 
India  (1602-1824),  374,  375;  Dutch 
supremacy  in  Eastern  seas  (1600-1700), 
374 ;  their  brilliant  progress,  374  ;  loss 
of  their  Indian  possessions,  375  ;  early 
English  adventurers  (i496-i59iS),  375, 
376;  English  East  India  Companies, 
first  charter  (1600),  377;  later  companies, 
377 ;  amalgamated  companies,  377 ; 
early  vovages  of  the  Company,  377, 
378 ;  defeat  of  the  Portuguese  fleet  at 
Swally  (1615),  378;  wars  with  the 
Dutch,  379, 380 ;  massacre  of  Amboyna, 
and  abandonment  of  British  factories 
in  the  East,  bevond  India  proper,  380 ; 
early  English  nictories  in  India,  Surat, 
Pippli,  Hugli,  380,  381;  Madras 
founded  (1639),  381 ;  Bombay  ceded 
(1661),  381,  382;  Bengal  separated 
ifrom  Madras  (1681),  381 ;  Bombay 
constituted  a  separate  Presidency 
(1687),  382;  Calcutta  founded  (1686), 
382 ;  other  European  East  India  Com- 
panies —  Dutch,  French,  Danish, 
Spanish,  Ostend,  Swedish,  383,  384. 

Early  iwvasi(ms  of  Jndia^  by  the  Greeks, 
iv.  261-269;  %  the  Scythians,  269- 
280 ;  by  the  Muhammadans,  317-337- 

Earthquakes,  in  Amarapura,  i.  156; 
Assam,  i.  254 ;  Cachar,  ii.  315  ;  Cutch, 
ii.  526 ;  Dacca,  iii.  10 ;  Dehra  Dun,  iii. 
75 ;  Deopraydg,  iii.  98 ;  Goilpira,  iii. 
399 ;  Kashmir,  v.  291,  292 ;  Khdsi  and 
Jiintia  Hills,  v.  370;  Mandalay,  vi. 
288;  Manipur,  vi.  320;  Murree,  vi. 
456;  Silchar,  viii.  345. 

East  India  Company,  article  '  India,'  iv. 
37 7i  378.     Local  notices — ^Azamgarh, 
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i.  273 ;  Bardwan,  i.  424 ;   Bengal,  ii. 

II;  Bombay,   ii.    175,  207,  208;  of 

Calcutta,  ii.  316;  of  Chengalpat,  ii. 

410;     treaty     of    alliance     between 

the  East  India  Company  and  Nizim 

Alf,   ii.    473;    Chittaeong,    ii.    450; 

firmdn  to,  to  establish  a  factory  at 

Hugli,  iv.  113 ;  cession  by  the  Peshw4 

of  his  rights  over  Bundelkhand  to,  v. 

84 ;  treaty  with  Kuch  Behar,  v.  456 ; 

territory  granted  to  the,  in  Madras,  vi. 

123,  124;  acquisition  of  Midnapur,  vi. 

379 ;   acquisition  of  Perim,  vu.  353 ; 

annexation  of   Punjab,  vii.  422;   ac- 
quisition of  Salem,  vii.  127. 
Ecutem  Dwdrs^  tract  of  country.      See 

Dwars,  Eastern. 
Eastern    Ghdis,    mountain  range.      See 

Ghats. 
Ebony  trees,  in  the  Andamans,  i.  195  ;  in 

Coorg,  ii.  504;  Dungarpur,  iii.   1&4; 

Ganjam,  iii.  304;  on   the  Ghits,  iii. 

353  >  Gonda,  iii.  426 ;  Hassan,  iv.  13  ; 

Jashpur,  v.  40 ;  Madras,  vi.  118 ;  Pud, 

vii.  437. 
EccUsiastieal  Department,  article '  India,' 

iv.  475»  476. 

Edar,  K4j  put  State,  iii.  197-199;  physical 
aspects,  197 ;  products,  197 ;  popula- 
tion, 197 ;  history,  198,  199. 

Edar,  town,  iii.  199. 

Eddmvdtta,  village,  iii.  199. 

Edible  birds*  nests.  See  Birds*  nests, 
edible. 

Edicts  of  Asoka,  See  Asoka  and  Buddh- 
ism. 

Educaiional  statistics,  article  'India,' 
iv.  466-472.  Education  in  ancient 
India,  village  schools  and  Sanskrit 
tols,  467 ;  the  Company's  first  efforts 
at  education,  the  Calcutta  Madrasa 
and  other  colleges,  467 ;  mission 
schools,  468 ;  State  system  of  educa- 
tion under  the  Crown,  468 ;  educational 
statistics  for  1878,  468,  469;  Indian 
universities,  469 ;  collies,  470,  471 ; 
upper  and  middle  class  schools,  470; 
primary  schools,  470;  girls'  schools, 
471,  472;  normal  and  other  special 
schools,  472.  Local  notices  —  Agra, 
i.  52  ;  Ajmere  -  Mhairwara,  i.  102 ; 
Allahdbdd,  i.  147 ;  Assam,  i.  253, 
254 ;  Bakarganj,  i.  314 ;  Baroda, 
i.  459;  Belgaum,  i.  517;  Benares,  i. 
543 ;  Bengal,  ii.  38 ;  Bombay,  ii.  186, 
204 ;  British  Burma,  ii.  290 ;  C^chdr, 
ii*  315;  Calcutta,  ii.  325;  Central 
Provinces,  ii.  364,  36^;  Champiran, 
if.  382;  Chengalpat,  li.  415;  Chitta- 
gong,  ii.  454;  Cochin,  ii.  482,  483; 
Combaconum,  ii.  497  ;  Coorg,  ii.  510; 
Dacca,  iii.  10,  13 ;  Darj  fling,  iii.  46 ; 
Delhi,  iii.  82,  86,  92;   Eilwah,   iii. 


1  228,  229,  230;  Gauhiti,  iii.  333;  Goa, 
iii*  383  ;  Gujrat,  iii.  466 ;  GwaJior,  iii. 
490;  Haidardbdd  Assigned  Districts, 
,  iii.  526;  Haidardbid,  iii.  535,  539; 
HugH,  iv.  119;  Indore,  iv.  654,  655 ; 
Jabalpur,  iv.  670 ;  Jaipur,  iv.  684 ; 
taunpur,  v.  50;  Kimrup,  v.  185; 
Kathiawdr,  v.  311 ;  Khdsi  and  Jdintia 
Hills,  V.  369 ;  Kuch  Behar,  v.  461 ; 
Lucknow,  vi.  85,  9^  ;  Madras,  vi.  158- 
160 ;  Madras  city,  vi.  169, 170 ;  Malabar, 
vi.  248,  252 ;  Murshiddbdd,  vL  465 ; 
Mysore  State,  vi.  522;  Nadiyd^  vii. 
12;  Nellore,  vii.  100;  Nilgiri  Hills, 
vii.  136, 138;  North- Western  Provinces, 
viL  178;  Oudh,  vii.  236;  Patnd,  vii. 
329*  ZZl ;  Poona,  vii.  385,  387  ;  Pun- 
jab, vii.  433;  Rajkot,  vii.  499;  Riij- 
shahi,  vii.  531 ;  Rangoon,  viii.  9,  10; 
Rawal  Pindi,  viiL  57 ;  Sagar,  viii.  97 ; 
Salem,  viii.  134,  135 ;  Sandwar,  viii. 
153  ;  Sdtdra,  viu.  211 ;  Sbih^bdd,  viii. 
246 ;  Sh&hjahinpur,  viii.  258 ;  Sibsd- 
gar,  viii.  330 ;  Simla,  viii.  347,  34J8 ; 
Sind,  viiL  370,  371  ;  Sultdnpur,  viii. 
463 ;  Surat,  viii.  484 ;  Tanjore,  viii. 
J32 ;  Tavoy,  ix.  20,  21 ;  Tinnevelli, 
IX.  75,  76 ;  Tipperah,  ix.  83 ;  'i'irhtit, 
ix.  91 ;  Travancore,  ix.  120,  121  ; 
Iwenty-four  Pargan^,  ix.  161,  162; 
Vizagapatam,  ix.  250,  251. 

Edwardesdbdd,  town  and  cantonment,  iii. 
199,  200,  and  L  396. 

Egaipura,  town.     See  Igatpuri. 

Egrnore,  quarter  of  Madras  town.     See 
Madras  city. 

Ekambd,  village,  iii.  200. 

Eklaspur,  town,  iii.  20a 

Ekwari,  town,  iii.  200. 

EUUiir,  river  of  Madras,  iii.  200. 

Elavdrdsanandal,  group  of  hamlets,  iii. 
200. 

Elepkanta,  island  and  rock-caves,  iii.  200- 
203. 

Elephants,  article  'India,'  iv.  516,  621- 
623.  Local  notices — Anamalai  Hills, 
i.  191 ;  Arakan  Hill  Tracts,  i.  207 ; 
North  Arcot,  i.  216 ;  South  Arcot,  i. 
'  223  ;  Assam,  i.  244 ;  Bhutan,  ii.  109 ; 
Bijnaur,  ii.  121 ;  Bilispur,  ii.  135,  136 ; 
Biligiri-rangan,  ii.  145 ;  Bondi,  ii. 
215 ;  Independent  Burma,  ii.  294 ; 
Cachir,  ii.  310;  Chang  Bhakdr,  ii. 
398 ;  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts,  ii.  458 ; 
Coimbatore,  ii.  488,  489,  493 ;  Coorg, 
ii.  504 ;  Darrang,  iii.  49 ;  Giro  Hills, 
iii.  324,  325 ;  on  the  Ghats,  iii.  353 ; 
Hill  Tipperah,  iv.  53 ;  Keunjhar,  v. 
331;  Korea,  v.  439;  Kumdun,  v. 
473 ;  Lakhimpur,  vi.  26 ;  Madras,  vi. 
iiS,  119;  Maimansinh,  vi.  223;  My- 
sore District,  vi.  524 ;  Nepil,  vii.  106  ; 
Sibsdgar,    viii.    323 ;    Singes warthan, 
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viii.  382;  Sonpur,  viii.  436;  Sylhet, 
viii.  497. 

El^n^  Lord^  Governor-General  of  India, 
IV.  428. 

EUendbdd^  town,  iii.  203. 

ElUnborough^  Lord:  his  administration, 
retributive  campaign  in  Afghanistan, 
and  Gwalior  disturbances,  iv.  414,  415. 

Ellichpur^  District,  iii.  203-205  ;  physical 
aspects,  203,  204;  agriculture  and 
commerce,  204 ;  history,  204,  205. 

Ellkhpur,  town,  iii.  205,  206. 

ElhrOy  town  with  rock -caves  and 
temples,  iii.  206-208. 

Ellore,  tdiukf  iii.  208. 

Ellore^  town,  iii.  208,  209. 

Elphinstoru^  Mountstuari^  in  Bombay,  ii. 
176,  177.  208. 

Emigration  and  immigration^  in  Ah- 
mednagar,  i.  78;  Akyab,  i.  120, 
124;  Amherst,  i.  166;  AmdLoti,  i. 
176;  Arakan  Hill  Tracts,  i.  207; 
South  Arcot,  i.  225 ;  Assam,  i.  250, 
251;  Bili^hdt,  i.  319;  Bannu,  i. 
^95 ;  Bassem,  L  482,  483 ;  Benares, 
1*  534  >  Ben^,  ii.  25;  Bhandira,  ii. 
72;  Bogra,  li.  166;  Cdchir,  ii.  311; 
Cawnpore,  ii.  342 ;  Central  Provinces, 
ii-  363 ;  Chitaldrug,  ii.  441 ;  Chitta- 
gong,  ii.  450;  Cochin,  ii.  479,  480; 
Coorg,  ii.  505;  Cuttack,  ii.  534; 
Darjiling,  iiL  43;  Darrang,  iii.  52; 
Dehra  Dun,  iii.  73 ;  Diu,  iii.  171 ; 
Eastern  Dwdrs,  iiL  194;  Gujr^nwdla, 
iii.  454 ;  Henzada,  iv.  45 ;  Kimrup, 
v.  182 ;  Laccadives,  vi.  5 ;  Madras, 
vi.  131,  132  ;  Mandla,  vi.  299 ;  Mergui, 
vi.  366;  Nilgiri  Hills,  vii.  129; 
Nowgone,  vii.  182,  183 ;  Punjab,  vii. 
42^;  Rajsh^hi,  vii.  527;  Ratndgiri, 
viii.  39 ;  Tanjore,  viii.  525. 

Emindbid,  town,  iii.  209. 

Empire  of  India  (British  History  oO 
(1757-1881),  article  'India,*  iv.  384- 
431.  Madras,  the  first  British  territo- 
rial possession  in  India,  384,  385 ;  con- 
dition of  Southern  India  after  the  death 
of  Aurangzeb,  38 J  ;  first  war  between 
French  and  English  in  the  Kamatic, 
385  ;  capture  of  Madras  by  the  French, 
its  retrocession,  385,  386 ;  second  war 
in  the  Kamatic  (17J0-61),  Dupleix 
and  Clive,  386  ;  Clive's  defence  of 
Arcot,  386  ;  Wandewash  and  Gingi, 
387 ;  British  supremacy  in  the  Kar- 
natic,  387  ;  the  English  in  Bengal, 
first  settlements  (1634-96),  387; 
Native  rulers  of  Bengal  (1707  -  56), 
387,  ^',  AH  Vardi  Khan,  388; 
Siraj-ud-daul4,388;  the  '  Black  Hole' 
tragedy  and  recapture  of  Calcutta,  388 ; 
battle  of  Plassey  and  its  results,  389  ; 
Mir  Jafar,  389 ;  grant  of  24  Parganis 


to  the  Company,  390;  Clive*s /V^f/r, 
390  ;  Clive,  first  Governor  of  Bengal 
(1758),  391 ;  bis  defeats  of  the  Oudh 
army,  of  die  French  in  Madras,  and  of 
the  Dutch  in  Bengal,  391  ;  dethrone- 
ment of  Mfr  Jafar  and  elevation  of  Mir 
Kasim,  392 ;  controversy  between  the 
Naw4b  and  the  Company,  massacre 
of  Patni,  392  ;  battle  of  Baxar,  393  ; 
Clive*s  second  governorship  (1765- 
1767)1  393»  394 ;  Clive's  partition  of 
the  Gangetic  valley,  393  ;  the  grant  of 
the  Z?»tt*fif/ (1765),  393;  Clive*s  re- 
organization of  the  Company^s  service, 
394.  Administration  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings (1772-85),  394-398;  his  ad- 
ministrative reforms,  394,  395  ;  policy 
with  native  powers,  395 ;  Warren 
Hastings,  first  Governor-General  of 
India  (1774),  395  ;  his  twofold  aims, 
395  ;  makes  Bengal  pay,  395  ;  sells 
Allahdbid  and  Kora  to  the  W^ir  of 
Oudh,  and  withholds  the  Emperor's 
tribute,  396 ;  Rohilli  war,  396 ; 
plunder  of  Chait  Sinh  and  of  the 
Began  of  Oudh,  397  ;  first  Marhatta 
war,  397,  398 ;  Goddard's  march 
across  India,  398  ;  treaty  of  Salbai 
(1782),  398  ;  first  Mysore  war,  398. 
Administration  of  Lord  Comwallis 
(1786-93),  the  Permanent  Settle- 
ment of  Bengal,  399,  400 ;  second 
Mysore  war,  40a  Administration  of 
Sir  John  Shore  (1793  -  98),  400. 
Administration  of  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley,  400-404  ;  French  injRuence 
in  India,  400,  401  ;  Lord  Wellesley's 
work,  401,  402 ;  treaty  with  the 
Nizdm,  third  Mysore  war,  and  fall 
of  Seringapatam,  402,  403 ;  second 
Marhattd  war,  403,  404.  Second 
administration  of  Lord  Comwallis 
(1805),  his  death,  405.  Sir  George 
Barlow  ad  interim  his  successor 
(1805),  405.  Administration  of  Earl 
of  Minto  (1807-13),  405  ;  expedition 
to  Java,  and  embassies  to  native 
powers,  405.  Administration  of  the 
Earl  of  Hastings  (1814-23),  405- 
408 ;  Nepdl,  Pinddri,  and  last  Mar- 
hattd  wars,  406-408 ;  annexation  of 
Peshwi*s  territories,  408.  Mr.  Adam, 
ad  interim  Governor-General  (1823), 
408.  Administrationof  Lord  Amherst 
(1823-28),  408-410;  the  first  Bur- 
mese war,  and  annexation  of  Arakan 
and  Tenasserim,  and  of  Assam,  409 ; 
capture  of  Bhartpur,  41a  Administra- 
tion of  Lord  William  Bentinck  (1828- 
1835),  410,  411  ;  his  financial  reforms, 
410 ;  abolition  of  sati  and  thagi^  410, 
411 ;  renewal  of  Company's  Charter, 
411;    Mysore    protected    and    Coorg 
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annexed,  411.   Administration  of  Lord 
Metcalfe  (1835-36),  411,  412.    Admini- 
stration of  Lord  Auckland  (1836-1S42), 
412-414;  the  first  Afghan  war,  412- 
414 ;  Afgh^stin  under  the  Durinis, 
412 ;  our  early  dealings  with  Kabul, 
412  ;  Dost  Muhammad,  413  ;  Russian 
and  English  embassies  in  Kdbul,  413  ; 
Russian  influence,  413  ;  installation  of 
Shah  Shuja  at   Kdbul  by  a   British 
force,  413 ;  assassination  of  the  British 
envoy  and  the  political  officer,  413, 
414 ;  destruction  of  the  British  army 
in  its  winter  retreat  to  India,  413,  414. 
Administration  of  Lord  Ellenborough 
(1842-44),  414,  41^;    the  retributive 
campaign  in  Afghanistan,  414;  Sind 
war,  414,  415  ;  Gwalior  troubles,  415. 
Administration    of     Lord     Hardinge 
(1844-48),  415,  416;  the  Sfkhs,  from 
Ndnak  to  Ranjit  Sinh's  death,  41  ^, 
416 ;  extent  of  Ranjit's  kingdom,  410  ; 
dissensions  among  rival  Sikh  chieftains, 
416;  first  Sikh  war,  and  annexation 
of  cis-Sutlej  territory,  416.     Admini- 
stration of  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie 
(1848-56),  416-421 ;    his    administra- 
tive reforms,  417  ;  second  Sikh  war — 
Chilianwila    and    Gujrdt,   417,   418; 
annexation  of  the  Punjab  and  pacifica- 
tion of  the    Province,   418;    second 
Burmese  war  and  annexation  of  Pegu, 
418;   Lord  Dalhousie's  dealings  with 
Feudatory  States,  419 ;  Hindu  doctrine 
of    adoption,    419;     annexation    of 
Sdtira,  Jhdnsi,    and  Nagpur,   lapsed 
for  want  of  direct  heirs,  419,  420 ;  the 
Berars,  420 ;  annexation  of  Oudh,  420, 
421 ;    Lord  Dalhousie's  view  of  the 
measure,  420,  421 ;  Lord  Dalhousie's 
work  in  India,  421.      Administration 
of  Earl  Canning  (1856-62),  421-428; 
the  Sepoy  Mutiny,  422-426 ;  its  causes, 
the  story  of  the  'greased  cartridges,' 
422,  423 ;    the  outbreaks  at  Meerut 
and  Delhi,  423 ;  spread  of  the  insur- 
rection,  424;    loyalty  of   the  Sikhs, 
424;  Nind  Sahib  and  the  Cawnpore 
massacre,  424,  425  ;  siege,  and  double 
relief  of  Ludcnow,  (i)  by  Havelock 
and  Outram,    and  (2)  by   Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  425 ;  si^e  and  capture  of 
Delhi    (Nicholson),    425;    Sir   Colin 
Campbell's  campaign  in  Oudh,  426; 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  m  Central  India,  426  ; 
downfall  of  the  Company,  426;   its 
history  epitomized,  427 ;  India  trans- 
ferred to  the  Crown,  427,  428;  the 
Queen's  Proclamation    of   November 
1858,  428;   India  under  the  Crown 
(1858  to    1862),    financial  and  legal 
reforms,  428.    Lord  Elgin's  Viceroyalty 
(1862-63),    428.     Administration    of 


Lord  Lawrence  (1864-69),  428,  429. 
Administration  of  Lord  Mayo  (1869- 
1872),  429.  Administration  of  Lord 
Northbrook  (1872-76),  429,  430; 
deposition  of  the  G^ekwir,  430.  Ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Lytton  (1876- 
1880),  430,  431 ;  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  India,  430 ;  the  Delhi  Darbar 
and  proclamation  of  Queen  Victoria  as 
'  Empress  of  India,'  430 ;  the  great 
famine  in  Southern  India,  430;  the 
second  Afghin  war,  430,  431.  Mar- 
quis of  Ripon,  the  present  (1881) 
Viceroy  of  India,  431. 

Enamel-work  in  R^jputana,  vii.  521. 

Endemics  and  epidemics^  See  Medical 
aspects. 

Eng-ga-Htl,  revenue  circle,  iii.  209. 

^*^S'Sy^*^Si  revenue  circle,  iii.  209. 

Engineering  schoci  at  Rurki,  viii.  78 ; 
at  Haidar^bdd  (Sind),  viii.  370. 

English  Bdzdr^  town,  iii.  209,  21a 

English  factories  J  in  Bengal.  See  Factories, 
English,  Early  settlements  of  the,  in 
Bengal.    See  History. 

Eng'ma-Myoma^  revenue  circle,  iii.  2ia 

Eng-raif  revenue  circle,  iii.  210. 

Eng-rai,  town,  iii.  210. 

Eng-rai-gyi,  lake,  iii  210,  211. 

Eng-won,  revenue  circle,  iii.  211. 

Eng-zayOf  revenue  circle,  iii.  21 1. 

Ennore,  town,  iii.  211. 

Entallif  suburb  of  Calcutta,  iii.  211. 

Epidemics.  See  Cholera,  and  Medical 
aspects. 

EroHf  village  with  monumental  remains, 
iii.  211,  212. 

Erandol,  town,  iii.  212. 

Emdd^  tdlukj  iii.  212. 

Ernakolam,  town,  iii.  212. 

Ernidl,  town,  iii.  212. 

Erode^  /d/uh,  iii.  212,  213. 

Erode,  town,  iii.  213. 

Etah,  District,  iii.  213-221 ;  physical 
aspects,  213-215 ;  history,  215,  216; 
population,  216,  217  ;  agriculture,  217, 
218;  natural  calamities,  218,  219; 
commerce  and  trade,  219  ;  administra- 
tion, 219,  220 ;  sanitary  aspects,  220, 
221. 

Elahf  lahsfl,  iii.  221. 

Elah,  town,  iii.  221. 

Eldzvah,  District,  iiL  221-229;  physical 
aspects,  221-223 ;  history,  223-225 ; 
population,  225,  226 ;  agnculture,  226, 
227 ;  natural  calamities,  227,  228 ; 
commerce  and  trade,  228 ;  administra- 
tion, 228,  229;  medical  aspects, 
229. 

Eidwah^  tahsil,  iii.  229. 

Etdwah,  town,  iii.  229,  23a 

Ethnical  division  of  the  people,  article 
*  India,' iv.  171,  172^    See  also  Popu- 
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lation  section   of  each   Province  and 

District. 
Eurasians*     See  Population  section  of 

each  Province  and  District. 
Europeans,      See  Population  section  of 

each  Province  and  District. 
European  Industries ^   article   'India* — 

indigo,  iv.  495,  49i3 ;  coffee,  499-5^2  ; 

tea,    502-506 ;    cinchona,    506,    507 ; 

cotton  and  jute  mills,  584-^89 ;  brew- 
eries, papermaking,  etc.,  509. 
European  troops,    Sise  Military  forces. 
Everest^  Mount,  loftiest  known  peak,  iii. 

230,  231. 
Excise  administration:  distilleries,  opium, 

^njd,  cAaras,  tobacco,  article  *  India,' 

>v.  453»  454- 
Exemptions  of  estates  from  sale  for  arrears: 

Hazaribagh,  iv.  38. 

Expeditions  and  raids,  in  Assam,  i.  242 ; 
Bikarganj,  i.  310,  311;  Binkura,  i. 
388}  390;  Bil^pur,  ii.  138;  in  British 
Burma  by  the  Shans,  ii.  280;  from 
Madras  to  Calcutta,  ii.  317 ;  in  Dacca, 
iii.  4 ;  to  Sikkim,  iii.  41 ;  against  hill 
tribes,  iii.  51,  52 ;  Gdro  Hills,  iii.  326; 
into  the  Lushdi  Hills,  vi.  106,  107 ; 
Madras,  vi.  123;  Malabar,  vi.  245, 
246 ;  Mishmi  Hills,  vi.  397 ;  Monier- 
khil,  vi.  415;  N4ga  Hills,  vii.  15.17; 
Nagdirgrdm,  vii.  25  ;  Rampi,  vii.  544. 

Exp^iditure  and  revenue,  article  'India,' 
iv.  460-464.  See  also  the  Administra- 
tive section  in  each  Province  and 
District. 

Exports  and  imports,  article  '  India,'  iv. 
549-558.  Local  notices — Afghinistan, 
i*  30, 31 ;  Akyab,  i.  124 ;  South  Arcot, 
i.  227,  228 ;  Assam,  i.  251 ;  Bassein,  i. 
488;  Bengal,  ii.  32-34;  Bikaner,  ii. 
130;  BimTipatam,  ii.  147;  Bogra,  ii. 
168, 169 ;  Bombay,  ii.  198,  199 ;  Bom- 
bay city,  ii.  213;  British  Burma,  ii. 
287;  Cichdr,  ii.  313;  Calcutta,  ii. 
327,  328 ;  Central  Provinces,  ii.  365 ; 
Chindbilf,  ii.  392 ;  Cocanada,  ii.  476; 
Coorg,  ii.  508 ;  Cuttack,  ii.  537 ;  Dacca, 
iii.  9,  13 ;  Dhdmri,  iii.  125 ;  French 
Possessions,  iii.  283;  Goilinda,  iii. 
397*  398;  Godni,  iii.  419;  Gwalior, 
iii.  489;  Haidarib4d  Assigned  Dis- 
tricts, iii.  525 ;  Jabalpur,  iv.  671 ; 
Jiintia  Hills,  iv.  680,  681 ;  Jiipur, 
IV.  689;  JAitApur,  iv.  698;  Jalpai- 
guri,  V.  24,  25 ;  Karachi,  v.  238- 
240;  Keti,  V.  329;  Madras,  vi.  151; 
Madras  city,  vii.  168;  Maldah,  vi. 
260;  Mandalay,  vi.  288;  Mangalore, 
vi.  307;  MultAn,  vi.  453;  Murshid- 
abid,  vi.  463,  464 ;  Murshidibdd  city, 
vi.  474 ;  Mysore  State,  vi.  5x9  ;  Nep&l, 
vii.  no;  North-Westem  Provinces, 
vii.  176 ;  Oudh,  viL  234,  235  ;  Punjab, 


vii.  432 ;  RAjshdhf,  vii.  530 ;  Rangoon 
cit^,  viii.  14 ;  Rewari,  viii.  59;  Rusera, 
viii.  79;  Sambalpur,  viii.  148;  San- 
doway,  viii.  161 ;  Santal  Parganas,  viii. 
182 ;  Sinin,  viii.  190,  191 ;  SAtdra, 
viii.  210;  Sehwan,  viii.  225;  Seoni, 
viii.  232  ;  Shihdbdd,  viii.  245  ;  Shih- 
bandar,  viii.  250 ;  Shahjahanpur,  viii 
2J|7;  ShAhpur,  viiL  264;  Shikirpur, 
viii.  28^;  ShimogA,  viii.  292;  SholA- 
pur,  viii.  297;  SiAlkot,  viii.  319; 
Sibs&gar,  viii.  329 ;  Sikkim,  viiL  343  ; 
Simli,  viii.  347 ;  Sind,  viii.  368,  369 ; 
Singbhiim,  viii.  380,  381  ;  Sirijganj, 
viii.  366-369 ;  Sirsa,  viii.  405 ;  Spiti, 
viii.  440, 441 ;  Sukkur,  viii.  453  ;  Surat 
District,  viii.  483;  Sylhet,  viii.  500, 
503 ;  Tanjore,  viii.  531 ;  Tatta,  ix. 
15;  Tavoy,  ix.  20;  Tellicherri,  ix. 
24;  ThAna,  ix.  37,  38;  Thar  and 
Parkar,  ix.  48 ;  Thayet,  ix.  56 ;  Tin- 
nevelli,  ix.  73;  Tipperah,  ix.  82; 
Tirhiit,  ix.  89,  90;  Toung-ngu,  ix. 
108;  Tranquebar,  ix.  no;  Travan- 
core,  ix.  120;  Trichinopoli,  ix.  128; 
Tumkiir,  ix.  147,  148;  Tuticorin,  ix. 
153;  Twenty-four  Parganis,  ix.  160; 
ifnao,  ix.  201 ;  Vizagapatam,  ix.  249 ; 
Yeola,  ix.  289,  290.  See  also  Com- 
merce and  trade. 


Factories,  Indigo,    See  Indigo. 

Factories,  Silk,     See  Silk  manufacture. 

Factories,  Old  English  (East  India 
Company),  French,  Dutch,  etc., 
article  'India,'  iv.  377-384.  lA)cctl 
notices — Ajmere,  i.  loi ;  Amraoti, 
i.  177  ;  Anjengo,  i.  202 ;  Ankles  war, 
i.  203  ;  South  Arcot,  i.  227 ;  Arwal, 
i.  234;  Atiir,  i.  264;  Azamgarh,  i. 
278 ;  on  the  BAghmati,  i.  292 ; 
BAjitpur,  i.  308 ;  Balasor,  i.  325 ; 
Bandarmalanka,  i.  369;  Bardnagar, 
i.  420;  Bassein,  i.  481;  Beneal,  ii. 
II,  32;  Beypur,  ii.  49;  Bhatkal, 
ii.  82 ;  Bhaunagar,  ii.  86 ;  Bhiira-hla, 
ii.  106 ;  Bimlipatam,  ii.  147 ;  Bogra, 
ii.  168;  Bombay,  ii.  175,  196;  Bom- 
bay, ii.  207,  212;  Broach,  ii.  230, 
234;  Calcutta,  ii.  316;  Calidn,  ii. 
329 ;  Calicut,  ii.  330, 331 ;  Cannanore, 
ii*  336;  ChandrakonA,  ii.  397 ;  Chapra, 
ii.  401 ;  Cochin,  ii.  486 ;  Cuddalore, 
ii.  515;  Dacca,  iii.  4;  Durgirayapat- 
nam,  iii.  188 ;  English  BAzir,  iii.  209; 
Falta,  iii.  240 ;  in  the  French  Posses- 
sions, iii.  200,  282 ;  Ganjam,  iii.  305, 
308 ;  in  Gayi,  iii.  343 ;  Godavari,  iii. 
411;  Hubli,  iv.  106;  on  the  Hugli, 
iv.  108;  in  Hdeli,  iv.  113,  114,  121 ; 
Jaleswar,  v.    18 ;    Kdrwar,    v.    282 ; 
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Kisimbddbr,  v.  301,  302  ;  Kdthidwir, 
V.  310;  Kolaba,  v.  423;  Lahori  Ban- 
dar, vi.  20;  Madras,  vi.  121 ;  Madras 
city,  vi.  161 ;  Maimansinh,  vi.  228 ; 
Malabar,  vi.  245 ;  Maldah,  vi.  256, 
2^9 ;  Masulipatam,  vi.  333 ;  Narsapur, 
vii.  61 ;  Nodkhili,  vii.  152 ;  PalakoUu, 
vii.  254;  Quilon,  vii.  468;  Rimpur 
Beauleah,  vii.  547;  Rin^miti,  vii. 
554 ;  Rangoon  city,  viii.  10,  11; 
Shdhbandar,  viii.  2^1 ;  Sind,  viii. 
362;  Sonimukhi,  viii.  433;  Surat, 
viii.  478,  479;  Suriil,  viii.  487; 
Syriam,  viii.  504 ;  Tanjore,  viii.  524 ; 
Tatta,  ix.  15 ;  Tdlicherri,  ix.  24. 

Failure  of  attempts  at  Land  Reclamati&n : 
Sigu  Island,  viii.  96. 

Failure  of  crops.    See  Natnral  calamities. 

Fairs  (see  also  Festivals):  Allahih&d, 
i.  151;  Amritsar,  i.  186;  Anandpur, 
i.  192;  B^esar,  i.  289;  Baksar,  i. 
316 ;  Bilapur,  i.  322 ;  Bdlotra,  i.  339 ; 
Batesar,  i.  500 ;  Bausi,  i.  502 ;  Behar, 
i.  509;  Bhadr^halam,  it.  52 ;  Bhdndak, 
ii.  67 ;  Bhawanipur,  ii.  87 ;  Chinda, 
ii.  390 ;  Chhipia,  ii.  427 ;  Cbitarkot, 
ii.  446 ;  Conjevaram,  ii.  499 ;  Dalmau, 
iii.  20 ;  Delii-Patan,  iii.  65  ;  Dholpur, 
iii.  150;  Dhubri,  iii.  152;  in  Etdwah, 
iii.  228 ;  Garbmukhtesar,  iii.  315  ;  Gola, 
iii.  423 ;  Goribdzdr,  iii.  439 ;  in  Gujrin- 
wdia,  iii.  458 ;  Harud,  iv.  10 ;  Hongal, 
iv.  80 ;  Hoshiirpur,  iv.  98 ;  Jaintiapur, 
iv.  681 ;  Jalpesh,  v.  26,  27  ;  Kinsat,  v. 
226 ;  Kapilmuni,  v.  229 ;  UxigoU,  v. 
242,  243  ;  Kashmir,  v.  297 ;  Kenduli, 
v.  326 ;  Khairibdd,  v.  338 ;  Kheri,  v. 
382;  Kolir,  V.  428;  M&heji,  vi.  211  ; 
Mura-^sapur,  vi.  455;  Mekmard,  vii. 
91 ;  Pilampur,  vii.  255 ;  Pandhar^r, 
vii.  283 ;  Patan,  vii.  312,  313  ;  Rijim, 
vii.  498 ;  Ram  Kael,  vii.  540 ;  Rdm- 
na^ar,  vii.  543;  Rimtek,  vii.  550; 
Raiigir,  vii.  J55 ;  Rupar,  viii.  77 ; 
Sadiya,  viii.  84;  Sigar  Island,  viii. 
97  ;  Saurith,  viii.  216 ;  Shimoga,  viii. 
292 ;  Sidlkot,  viii.  321 ;  Sildnath,  viii. 
344;  Silchir,  viii.  344,  345;  Singes- 
warthdn,  viii.  382 ;  Siralkoppa,  viii. 
390 ;  Sitimarbi,  viii.  409 ;  Sondrg&on, 
viii.  432,  433 ;  Sonpur,  viii.  435,  436 ; 
Sringeri,  viii.  455 ;  Sultdnpur,  viii. 
461,  466;  Tdrakeswar,  ix.  10,  ii; 
Tirthahalli,  ix.  92;  Titalya,  ix.  100; 
Tribeni,  ix.  121,  122;  Trichinopoli, 
ix.  128;  Udalguri,  ix.  174;  Uttur, 
ix.  226;  Wizixib&d,  ix.  276;  Wun, 
ix.  284. 

Faizdbddf  Division  or  Commissionership 
of  Oudh,  iii.  231. 

Faitdbdd^  District,  iii.  231-237  ;  physical 
aspects,  231,  232 ;  history,  232,  233 ; 
population,  233 ;  agriculture,  233-235  ; 


natural  calamities,  235 ;  communica- 
tions, trade,  commerce,  etc.,  235,  236  ; 
administration,  236;  medical  aspects, 
236,  237. 

Faiz&bdd,  tahsil^  iii.  237. 

Faiidbddy  town  and  cantonment,  iii.  237. 

taitpur^  town,  iii.  237,  238. 

Fakkrpur^  pargand^  iii.  238. 

Fakhrpur^  town,  iii.  238,  239. 

Faklrganjf  village,  iii.  239. 

Fakirhdty  villdge,  iii.  239. 

False  Pointy  cape,  harbour,  and  light- 
house, iii.  239,  240. 

Falta^  village,  iii.  240. 

Family  history^  of  the  Mahirdji  Sir 
Digbijdi  Sinh,  K.C.S.I.,  i.  339-341, 
iii.  428,  429;  Rij^  of  Bishnupur,  i. 
387,  388;  Mahirajd  or  Gaekwibr  of 
Baroda,  i.  451-455;  Mahidljd  of 
Benares,  i.  543,  544;  Begam  of 
Bhopdl,  ii.  102,  103;  Raia  ofjessor, 
VL  385 ;  lUo  of  Cutch,  ii.  ^27,  528 ; 
Mahiurdjd  of  Darbhangah,  iii.  38,  39 ; 
Mahirijd  Bahddur  ot  Deo,  iii.  94 ; 
Mah^rijd  Rind  of  Dholpur,  iii.  149, 
150;  Mahdrdwalof  Dundurpur,  iii.  185, 
106 ;  Mahirdji  Juwdn  Sind  of  Edar, 
iii.  197-199;  Mahirijd  Sir  J4i  Mangal 
Sinh,  K.C.S.I.,  iii.  367;  Mahirdjd  of 
Gwalior,  iii.  491-494;  Mahirdja  of 
Indore,  iv.  647-649;  Mahdr&ja  of 
Jaipur,  iv.  685-687;  Mahiriwal  of 
Jiisalmir,  iv.  694-696;  Nawdb  of 
Jdora,  V.  38,  39;  Riui  of  Jhahui, 
V.  67,  68 ;  Mahdrdji  Rdnd  of  Jhald- 
wir,  V.  71,  72 ;  Rdjd  of  Jind,  v. 
102,  103;  Mahirdjd  of  Jodhpur,  v. 
108-111 ;  Nawab  of  Jund^h,  v.  124 ; 
Rdjd  of  Kapurthdia,  v.  230 ;  Mahardjd 
of  Karauli,  v.  251,  252;  Mahdrdjd  of 
Kashmir  and  Jamu,  v.  286,  287 ; 
His  Highness  Mir  AH  Murdd  Khan, 
V.  342,  343  ;  Mahdrdjd  of  Kishangarh, 
V.  398 ;  Sivaji  Mahdrdjd  of  Kolhdpur, 
V.  431*433;  Mahdrdo  of  Kotah,  v. 
442,  443;  Rdjd  of  Kuch  Behar,  v. 
455-457  ;  R^j^  of  Mandi,  vi.  294,  295; 
Mahdrdjd  of  Mysore,  vi.  509,  510; 
Rdjd  of  Ndbha,  vii.  2,  3 ;  Rdjd  of 
Harsinh^h,  vii.  62 ;  Jdm  of  Nawd- 
nagar,  vii.  87 ;  Mahdrdjd  of  Orchhd, 
vii.  194 ;  Rdjd  of  Pdlanpur,  vii.  2^6 ; 
Mahdrdjd  of  Panna,  vii.  292 ;  Mahdrd- 
wal  of  Partdbgarh,  vii.  310;  Mahdrdjd 
of  Patidia,  vii.  316-319;  Rand  of  Por- 
bandar,  vii.  388;  Nawdb  of  Rddhan- 
pur,  vii.  469,  470;  Rdis  of  Rdikot, 
vii.  482 ;  Nawdb  of  Rdjgarh,  vii.  497  ; 
Rdjaof  Rdjpipla,  vii.  501,  502  ;  Nawdb 
of  Rdmpur,  vii.  54^,  546 ;  Mahdrdjd, 
of  Rewah,  viii.  57,  58 ;  Rdjd  of  Sandiir 
viii.  165  ;  Rdjd  of  Sdran^h,  viii.  194 ; 
Rdjd  of  Sdwantwdri,  viii.  219,  220; 
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Raji  of  Shihpura,  viii.  266 ;  Mahir&ni 
of  Sunth,  viii.  474 ;  Nawib  of  Tank 
viii.  535 ;  Nawdb  of  Tonk,  ix.  loi 
102;  MahdrajiofTravancore,  ix.  115 
116;  Mahirajd  of  Udaipur,  ix.  165 
170  ;  Mahir&jd  of  Ulwar,  ix.  178-180 
Mahiriji  of  Vizianagram,  ix.  254,  255 

Famine  warnings.     See  Natural  calami 
ties. 

Famines^  article  *  India,'  iv.  530-536. 
Their  causes,  530,  531  ;  necessity  for 
husbanding  and  utilizing  the  water 
supply,  531,  532  ;  favoured  Provinces, 
531 ;  irrigation  area,  531,  532  ;  history 
of  previous  famines,  532,  533 ;  the 
Orissa  famine  (1866),  533;  the  great 
famine  in  Southern  India  (1876-78), 
533-536;  its  area,  534;  cost  to  the 
State,  ^34 ;  mortality  from  disease  and 
starvation,  534,  535  ;  decrease  of  birth- 
rate, 535 ;  famine  a  weak  check  on 
papulation,  535 ;  summary  of  the 
famine,  and  report  of  the  Famine 
Commissioners,  535,  536.  See  also 
Natural  calamities. 

Faradnagar,  town,  ili.  240. 

/•arah,  tahsll^  iii.  24a 

Farahy  town,  iii.  240. 

Fardiiis^  a  sect  of  Muhammadans,  in 
Bikarganj,  i.  311;  Bogra,  ii.  167; 
Dacca,  iii.  6 ;  Dinajpur,  iii.  161  ; 
Faridpur,  iii.  243,  244 ;  Goilpdra,  iii. 
402  ;  Kdmrup,  v.  182  ;  Lakhimpur,  vi. 
29 ;  Maldah,  vi.  258 ;  Nowgong,  vii. 
183  ;  Sylhet,  viii.  498. 

Fariddbddf  town,  iii.  240,  241. 

Farldkot,  Native  State,  iii.  241,  242. 

Faridpur^  District,  iii.  242-247  ;  physical 
aspects,     242 ;    history,     242,     243 
population,  243-245 ;  agriculture,  etc. 
245 ;   natural  calamities,  245 ;  manu 
factures,   245,   246 ;   trade  and  com 
merce,  246 ;  administration,  246,  247 
medical  aspects,  247. 

Faridpur,  Subdivision,  iii.  247. 

Faridpur,  town,  iii.  247. 

Faridpur,  tahsil,  iii.  247,  248.    ' 

Faridpur^  villa£;e,  iii.  248. 

Farrahy  town,  i.  27. 

Farrukkdbdd,  District,  iii.  248-254; 
physical  aspects,  248,  249;  history, 
249,  250;  population,  250,  251  ;  agri- 
culture, 251,  252;  natural  calamities, 
252 ;  commerce  and  trade,  252,  253 ; 
administration,  253,  254;  medical 
aspects,  254. 

Farrukhdhdd,  town,  iii.  254. 

Farrukhnagar,  town,  iii.  254,  255. 

Fatehdbdd^  town,  iii.  255. 

Fatehdbdd,  tahsil,  iu.  255. 

Fatehgcmj,   village  and  battle-field,   iii. 

255- 
Faiehgarh,  town  and  cantonment,  iii.  256. 


Fatehiang^  tahsil,  iii.  256. 

Fatehkhtlda,  town,  iii.  256. 

Fatehpur,  District,  iii.  256-263  ;  physical 
aspects,  256,  257;  history,  257-259; 
population,  259,  260 ;  agriculture,  260, 
261 ;  natural  calamities,  261 ;  com- 
merce and  trade,  261,  262;  admini- 
stration, 262,  263 ;  medical  aspects, 
263. 

Fatehpur,  tahsil,  iii.  263. 

Fatehpur,  town,  iii.  263,  264. 

Faithpu^,  tahsil  of  Bara  Banki  District, 
iii.  264. 

Fatehpur,  pargand  in  Bara  Banki,  iii. 
264. 

FeUikpur,  town  in  Bara  Banki,  iii.  264, 
265. 

Faiehpur,  village  in  Hoshangabad 
District,  iii.  265. 

Fatehpur  Ckaurdsi,  pargand,  iii.  265. 

Fatehpur  Ckaurdsi^  town,  iii.  265,  ^56. 

Fatehpur  Sikri,  tahsil,  iii.  266. 

Fatehpur  Sikri,  town,  iii.  266,  267. 

Fateh  Panjdl,  mountain  chain,  iii.  267. 

Fatwa^  town,  iii.  267. 

Fdtilka,  tahsil,  iii.  267. 

Fizilka,  town,  iii.  267,  268. 

Females,  Proportion  of,  in  the  popula- 
tion. See  Population  section  under 
each  Province  and  District. 

Ferte  Natura,  See  the  section  under 
each  Province  and  District. 

Ferokhi,  site  of  a  town,  iii.  268. 

Feroxdbdd,  tdhsil  and  town.  See  Firoz- 
ibid. 

Feroadbdd,  pargand.     See  Firozibad. 

Feroupur,  District,  tahsil,  and  town. 
See  Firozpur. 

Feroushdh,  battle-field.     See  Firo2shah. 

Ferries,  across  the  Sutlej  in  Amritsar,  t. 
184;  across  the  Indus  at  Attock,  i. 
263 ;  across  the  Gogra  and  Ripti  in 
Bahraich,  i.  303 ;  on  the  Rapti,  i.  341  ; 
Basti,  i.  497 ;  over  the  Beas,  i.  505  ; 
over  the  Tungabhadra  in  Bellary,  i. 
526 ;  over  the  Kistna  at  Bezwida,  ii. 
50;  over  the  Dalani  at  Bijni,  ii.  128 ; 
over  the  Sutlej  at  Bilaspur,  ii.  143 ; 
over  the  Chambal,  ii.  373,  374;  in 
Darrang,  iii.  55  ;  in  Deri  Ghizi  Khan, 
iii.  105;  at  Dhubri,  iii.  152;  in  Faiz- 
abid,  iii.  235 ;  in  Farrukhibid,  iii. 
253  ;  across  the  Ganges  at  Garhmukh- 
tesar,  iii.  315 ;  at  Gidu-jo-Tando,  iii. 
368;  in  Goa,  iii.  376;  at  Goilpira 
town,  iii.  408 ;  over  the  G<^ra,  iii.  421  ; 
on  the  Gumti,  iii.  470;  Haidaribad, 
"J'  533»  534;  Husiin  Beli,  iv.  123; 
across  the  Brahmaputra  at  Jamilpur, 
v.  27  ;  in  Jhalawir,  v.  70 ;  at  Jhusi, 
v.  102 ;  on  the  Kibul,  v.  135 ;  on 
the  Kalang,  v.  160;  at  Kapileswara- 
pur,  V.  229 ;  Kisba,  v.  285  ;  in  Kheri, 
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'^'  yiy  f  over  the  Kistna,  v.  406 ;  at 
Kotri,  V.  451;  in  Lucknow,  vi.  79; 
on  the  Manis,  vi.  277 ;  at  Mandlesar, 
vi.  503 ;  at  Miskhill,  vi.  331 ;  Michni, 
vi.  377 ;  Montgomery,  vi.  420 ;  Mul- 
tin,  vi.  451  ;  Nasiribad,  vii.  77 ;  at 
Pa-doung,  vii.  248;  in  Partahgarh, 
vii.  307;  Rahi,  vii.  472;  in  Rii 
Bareli,  vii.  474;  Rijdpur,  vii.  496; 
Rangpur,  viii.  23 ;  Sukkur,  viii.  452 ; 
Surat,  viii.  483. 

FestivcUs^  religious  gathering,  etc.     See 

under  each  Province  and  District.    The 

following  references  may  be  speciallv 

noted,: — At  Agra,  i.  51 ;  Ajodhya,  1. 

106;  XUwarkhawi,  i.  127;  AUaliabid, 

i.   146,  151;  Amritsar,  i.   186;  Ana« 

masamudrapet,  i.   192;  Anandpur,  i« 

192*  193  >  Anantapur,  i.  193;  Antra- 

vedi,    i.    204;    Ant!ipshahr,    i.    205, 

and  ii.  25^  ;  Arakan  Hill  tracts,  i.  209; 

AthidLla,  i.  258 ;  Avani,  i.  270 ;  Badri- 

nath,  i.  287,  288;  Bahraich,  i.  305; 

Baikanthpur,  i.  306;  Bairamghit,  i. 

307  ;  Baksar,  i.  316 ;  Bilapur,  i.  322 ; 

Ballabhpur,  i.  337,  338 ;  Ballia,  i.  338; 

Bilotra,  i.  339 ;  Batesar,  i.  ^00 ;  Bel- 

gaum,  i.  517  ;  Bhawinipur,  li.  87,  88 ; 

Bfrnigar,  ii.   155 ;    Buaiun,  ii.   242 ; 

Chhipia,   ii.   427 ;    Chidambaram,  ii. 

450,  431 ;  Chitarkot,  ii.  466 ;   Chun- 

changiri,   ii.   466 ;    Cochin,    ii.   482 ; 

Conjevaram,  ii.  499 ;  in  Cuddapah,  ii. 

520 ;    Ddkor,    iii.    17 ;    Dilmau,    iii. 

20;  in  Damoh,  iii.  30;  Debi-Patan, 

iii.    6^ ;    Deulg&on    Kdji,    iii.    116; 

Dewifw&ra,  iii.  119,  120;  Elephanta, 

iii.  203 ;  in  Fatehpur,  iii.  262 ;  Garh- 

diwala,  iii.  314;  Garhmukhtesar,  iii. 

315  ;  in  Gava,  iii.  344 ;  Gola,  iii.  423  ; 

in  Gujrdnwala,  iii.  458 ;  in  Hardoi,  iii. 

563, 564 ;  Hardwdr,  iv.  4 ;  Hargim,  iv. 

5,  6 :  Harha,  iv.  6 ;  in  Hoshiirpur,  iv. 

98 ;  in  Jaunpur,  v.  49 ;  Jawilamukhi, 

V.  52 ;  Jhelum,  v.  100 ;  Kilighit,  v. 

162 ;  Kamikhyi,  v.  175 ;  Kapilmuni, 

V.  229 ;  Karanl)^,  v.  246 ;  Karigatta, 

v.  255 ;  Kizipira,  v.  321 ;  in  Kheri, 

V.  392;  Mahesh,  vi.  211,  212;  Mukt- 

sir,  vi.  442,  443 ;   Murshiddbid,  vi^ 

469,  470;  Nadi^,  vii.  13;  Pandhar- 

pur,    viL    283 ;    Pendhit,   vii.    349 ; 

Premtoli,  vii.  396  ;  Pud,  vii.  450,  453  ; 

Sigar  Island,  viii.   97 ;   Saharanpur, 

viii.    103 ;    Sandiir    State,  viii.    166 ; 

Saurith,  viii.  216 ;  Sringeri,  viii.  425  ; 

Srirangam,  viii.  447 ;  Sultanpur,  viii. 

461 ;  Sylhet,  viii.  503 ;  Tanjore,  viii. 

526  ;  Tirakeswar,  ix.  10,  1 1 ;  Tirtha- 

halli,  ix.  92 ;  Tirumale,  ix.  92 ;  Tiru- 

vannamalai,ix.95;Tribeni,ix.  121, 122. 

Fetish  '  warship    in    Hinduism,    article 
•  India,'  iv.  295. 
VOL.  IX. 


Feudatory  States  aiid  Chiefs,  and  their 
area  and  population  :  article  *  India,' 
iv.  164,  165.  See  also  the  articles  on 
the  various  States  in  their  alphabetical 
order. 

Fever,  See  the  section  on  Health  in  each 
Province  and  District ;  see  also  Medical 
aspects. 

Fibres^  Cultivation  of.  See  Jute,  Flax, 
Silk,  etc. 

Filatures  or  silk -winding  factories.  See 
Silk  manu&cture. 

Filigree-work,  of  Benares,  i.  543 ;  Cut- 
tack,  ii.  536,  539;  Delhi,  iii.  8i,  93; 
Tanjore,  viii.  534. 

Finances  of  India :  taxation,  revenue, 
and  expenditure,  etc.,  article  '  India,' 
iv.  455-460. 

Fingeswar,  cHiefship.    See  Phingeswar. 

Fire-arms,  Manufacture  of,  in  Bhutin,  ii. 
no;  Bijhaur,  ii.  125;  Bombay,  ii. 
195,  196;  Independent  Burma,  ii. 
297 ;  Cochin,  ii.  481 ;  Kashmir,  v. 
297 ;  Khairpur,  v.  343 ;  KohiLt,  v. 
414;  Ludhiana,  vi.  100;  Mandalay, 
vi.  288;  Monghyr,  vi.  411. 

Firinghi  Bdzdr,  village,  iii.  268. 

Firingipety  town.     5&  Porto  Novo. 

FirozdSdd,  tahslly  iii.  268. 

Firosdlpddy  town,  iii.  268,  269. 

firozdbddf  pargand,  iii.  269. 

firo%pur.  District,  iii.  269-276 ;  physical 
aspects,  269,  270;  history,  270-272; 
population,  272,  273 ;  agriculture,  273, 
274;  natural  calamities,  274;  com- 
merce and  trade,  275 ;  administration, 
275,  276 ;  medical  aspects,  276. 

Firozpur,  tahsUj  iii.  276. 

Firozpur^  town  and  cantonment,  iii.  276, 

277. 
Firozpur,  tahsU  in  Gurgaon  District,  iii. 

277. 
Firozpur^  town  in  Guigaon  District,  iii. 

277. 

Firozshdh,  battle-field,  iii.  277. 

Firoz   Tughlak^s  reign,  his  canals  and 

{>ublic  works,  artide  *  India,'  iv.  333  ; 
brt  at  Surat,  viii.  447. 
Fish,  fisheries,  and  fishing  castes  and 
communities.  See  under  each  Province 
and  District.  The  following  references 
have  a  special  interest : — ^Andaman 
Islands,  i.  195 ;  South  Arcot,  i.  223, 
228 ;  Bikarganj,  i.  309,  311 ;  Bassein, 
i.  483,  484,  486;  Bengal,  ii.  23; 
Independeni  Burma,  ii.  294 ;  Chengal- 
pat,  li.  414;  Cochin,  ii.  479;  Dacca, 
iii.  3;  Dam^u,  iii.  22;  Diu,  iii.  171; 
£ng-rd-gyi,  iii.  210,  211;  Farid- 
pur,  iii.  242  ;  Ganjam,  iii.  304 ;  God- 
avari,  iiL  410 ;  Haidar&bdd,  iii.  535 ; 
lessor,  V.  60,  61 ;  Karachi,  v.  234 ; 
Malabar,  vi.  243;  Maldives,  vi.  264; 
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Manchhar,  vi.  285 ;  Nowgong,  vii. 
180;  Purl,  vii.  437,  438;  Ratdigiri, 
viii.  41 ;  Sibsagar,  viii.  323 ;  Sylnet, 
viii.  497  ;  Upper  GocUvari,  ix.  205. 

Flax^  Cultivation  of,  in  Binda,  i.  365 ; 
B^kuri,  i.  390;  Chittagong,  ii.  451 ; 
Cochin,  ii.  4i8o;  Ganjlm,  iii.  306; 
Kashmir,  v.  296 ;  Kistna,  v.  402 ; 
Midnapur,  vi.  381 ;  Nadiyii,  vii.  8 ; 
Puri,  vii.  441 ;  Siilkot,  viii.  319. 

Floating  gardens  in  Kashmir,  viii.  444. 

Floods.    See  Natural  calamities. 

Flora  of  India,  article  '  India,*  iv.  628- 
631. 

Forbes^  Major:  defeat  of  the  Marhattds 
and  the  Bdrmdl  Pass  forced,  vii.  20a 

Forced  labour  in  Assam,  under  the  Aham 
kings,  viii.  324. 

Forde's,  Colonel^  campaign  in  Nellore, 
vii.  94 ;  battle  with  Tipti,  viiL  216. 

Foreign  trade  of  India,  article  '  India,* 
iv.  546-563;  the  four  great  Indian 
ports,  546 ;  early  Portuguese  trade, 
547 ;  Dutch  monopoly,  547 ;  early 
English  trade  and  factories,  547,  548  ; 
increase  of  trade,  548,  549 ;  excess  of 
imports,  ^49;  Indian  shippine,  549, 
550;  foreign  trade  for  1877-78,  550, 
551 ;  imporU,  551,  552;  exports,  553- 
558 ;  countries  with  which  India  trades, 
558-561 ;  growth  of  Suez  Canal  trade, 
561,  562 ;  general  balance  of  India's 
foreign  trade,  563. 

Forest  or  Jungle  productSy  in  the  Ana- 
malai  Hills,  i.  191 ;  North  Arcot,  i. 
217  ;  South  Arcot,  i.  225  ;  Bdkargani, 
i.  309;  Binkuri,  i.  387;  B&sim,  1. 
471 ;  Bastar,  i.  491,  492 ;  Bhand&ra, 
ii.  71 ;  Bilispur,  ii.  141 ;  Bombav,  ii. 
182 ;  Buldana,  ii.  258 ;  Champaran, 
ii.  378 ;  Cochin,  ii.  477 ;  Coorg,  ii. 
504,  508;  Cuttack,  ii.  530;  Eastern 
Dw4rs,  iii.  190 ;  Gangpur,  iii.  302 ; 
Ganjim,  iii.  304;  Giro  Hills,  iii. 
324;  Gayi,  iii.  340;  Godivari,  iii. 
410 ;  Haidar&bdd  State,  iii.  504,  505  ; 
Tabalpur,  668 ;  South  Kinara,  v.  195  ; 
Karauli,  v.  249;  Kamul,  v.  270; 
Khindesh,  v.  354;  Lakhimpur,  vi. 
26 ;  Lilitpur,  vi.  44 ;  Lohirdaga,  vi. 
67  ;  Lushii  Hills,  vi.  105 ;  Manbhum, 
vL  283 ;  Melghit,  vi.  361 ;  Midnapur, 
vi.  378 ;  Mishmi  Hills,  vi.  397 ; 
Montgomery,  vi.  419;  Nigi  Hills, 
vii.  14 ;  Nasik,  vii.  73 ;  Nil^ri  Hills, 
vii.  132;  Peint,  vii.  348;  Puri,  vii. 
437 ;  Rii  Bareli,  viL  475 ;  Raigarh, 
viii.  481  ;  Sibsigar,  viii.  323 ;  Sing- 
bhum,  viii.  375;  Sitipur,  viii.  415; 
Sylhet,  viiL  497. 

Forest  Department   in  India,  The,    iv. 

517-523. 
Forests^    article    '  India,'     the    Indian 


Forest  DoMutment,  iv.  517-523;  de- 
struction of  jungle,  517 ;  Indian  timber- 
trees,  517-521  ;  forest  administration, 
521 ;   nomadic  cultivation,  521,  522. 
Locid  notices — Ahiri,  i.  61 ;    Airi,  i. 
87;  Akyab,  i.  1 15 ;  Amherst,  i.  162, 163 ; 
Govindgarh,  i.  186 ;  on  the  Anamalai 
Hills,  i.  190;  Arakan  Hill  Tracts,  i. 
206,  207 ;  North  Arcot,  i.  216 ;  South 
Arcot,  i.  223;  Assam,  i.  244;  Baba 
Budan,  i.  281 ;  in  Bahraich,  L  298, 
303;  Bikarganj,  i.  309;  BAlighdt,  i. 
318;    Biliplri,  i.  334;    Ballipalli,  i. 
339 ;  B4mra,  i.  355  ;  Birdwir,  i.  431 ; 
m  Biria,  i.  443 ;  B&sim,  i.  471  -,  Bas- 
sein,  i.  480;  Belgium,  i.^12;  Betul, 
ii.  44 ;  Bhandira,  ii.  67,  & ;  Bhomo- 
riguri,  ii.  loi ;  Bhutin,  iL  109 ;  Bijjf, 
iL    119;   Bijli,  iL    119;    Bijnaur,  ii. 
121 ;    Bilispur,  ii.   140,    141 ;    Bison 
Range,  iL  157 ;  Bombay,  iL  181-183 ; 
Bor£iinsar,  ii.  217;   in  Buldina,  ii. 
258 ;  in  British  Burma,  ii.  270 ;  Inde- 
pendent Burma,  iL  293;  Cichir,  ii. 
310 ;  Central  Provinces,  ii.  353,  354 ; 
Chamba,  ii.  372 ;  Champiran,  ii.  377, 
378;  Chinda,  iL  386;  Chardwar,  ii. 
402;  in  Chhindwva,  ii.  422;  Chich- 
garh,  ii.  430;   in  Chirang  Dwar,  ii. 
439 ;  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts,  ii.  458 ; 
Cochin,  ii.  477;    in  Coimbatore,   iL 
488, 489 ;  in  Coor^,  iL  504 ;  Cuddapah, 
iL  516 ;  Damin,  tii.  22 ;  Dammg,  iii. 
49 ;  Denwa,  iii.  94 ;  E>^3garh,  iiL  97  ; 
Dhirwir,    iiL    135;    Dunearpur,    iii. 
184;  Dwirkhaling,  iii.   189;   Dwars, 
Eastern,  iiL  190;   Ganjim,  iiL  304; 
Garhdkota  Ramni,  iiL  313;  in  Garh- 
wil,  iii.   323;    Giro  Hills,  iii.  324; 
Garumiri,  iii.  332 ;  on  the  Ghats,  iii. 
353;  Goa,  iii.  376;  in  Golconda,  iii. 
424 ;  in  Gonda,  iii.  426 ;  Gorakhpur, 
iiL  440 ;  Gujrit,  iiL  461 ;  in  Haidar- 
ibid  Assigned  Districts,  iii.  518;    in 
Hassan,  iv.  13;  Hithibiri,  iv.  19;  Hen- 
zada,  iv.  42 ;  Hill  Tipperah,  iv.  52,  53  ; 
in  Talpiiguri,  v.  20;  Kidur,  v.  138; 
Kaiesar,  v.    160;    Kimriip,  v.    178; 
Kamtarinila,  v.  187;  North  Kinara, 
V.   190;  South  Kinara,  v.   195,  196; 
Kamdl,  V.  269,  270 ;  Katangi,  v.  306  ; 
Khindesh,   v.    351 ;    Kheri,   v.    377, 
yj%\    KoUba,  v.   419;    Konkan,   v. 
436;   KulsL  V.  470;  in  Kumiun,  v. 
473 ;   Kyouk-hpyu,  v.  502 ;   Lakhim- 
pur,  vL  26  ;  Madras,  vL  118 ;  Malabar, 
vL  243 ;  Manipur,  vi.  315  ;  Mitiakhar, 
vi.  337 ;  Melghit,  vi.  360, 361 ;  Mergui, 
vi.  365  ;  Mysore  State,  vi.  520 ;  Mysore 
District,  VI.   523,   524;   Nigi   Hills, 
vii.  14 ;  Nigar,  vii.  24 ;  Naodwir,  vii. 
51;  Nisik,  viL  72;  Nilgiri  Hills,  vii. 
128 ;    Nimir,  vii.    140,    141 ;   Oudh, 
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vii.  213 ;  Pdnibdrns,  vii.  275  ;  Pintdn, 
vii.  293  ;  Patnd  State,  vii.  339 ;  Prome, 
vii.  398 ;  Riipur,  vii.  48^  ;  RijdbordH, 
vii.  493 ;  Rangoon,  viii.  2 ;  Salem, 
viii.  126;  Sambalpur,  viii.  144;  Sioli- 
garh,  viii.  185 ;  Satira,  viii.  208 ;  S^t- 
pura,  viii.  215 ;  Seonf,  viii.  228 ; 
Shimoga,  viii.  289;  Simla,  viii.  346; 
Sind,  viii.  355  ;  Singbhum,  viii.  375  ; 
Sinniir,  viii.  392 ;  Sirohi,  viii.  39^ ; 
Sitipur,  viii.  412 ;  Sundarbans,  viii. 
467,  469;  Sylhet,  viii.  497;  Tavoy, 
ix.  17 ;  Thiiia,  ix.  35 ;  Thayet,  ix. 
53  ;  Travancore,  ix.  1 14 ;  Upper  Godd- 
'  vari,  ix.  204;  Upper  Sind  Frontier, 
ix.  2ia 

Fort  SL  David.    See  David,  Fort  St. 

Fart  St.  George^  citadel  of  Madras,  and 
the  name  officially  applied  to  the 
Government  of  the  Presidency.  See 
Madras  town. 

Fart  fVi//iam,  citadel  of  Calcutta,  and 
the  name  officially  applied  to  the 
Government  of  Bengal.     See  Calcutta. 

Farts :  Agra,  i.  56,  57  ;  Ahmednagar,  i. 
86 ;  Ajligarh,  i.  87,  88 ;  Akolab^  i. 
128;  Aligarh,  1.  131, 132,  138;  Allah- 
4bdd,  i.  150;  Amber,  i.  159;  Ambiir, 
i.  160;  Arunddnp,  i.  233;  Asiigarh, 
i.  236,  237 ;  Arm,  i.  232 ;  Ariakupum, 
i.  230;  Arcot,  i.  221,  222;  Attock,  i. 
262,  263;  Atur,  i.  264;  Bdlapur,  i. 
322 ;  Balkh,  i.  335  ;  Ballilpur,  1.  338; 
Bangalore,  i.  377;  BardbAti,  i.  414, 
415;  in  Baroda,  i.  450;  Bellary,  i. 
529>  530;  Benugarh,  ii.  39,  40; 
Bhainsror,  ii.  64;  Bhartpur,  ii.  79, 
80;  Bhatnair,  ii.  82;  Bhflsa,  ii.  93; 
Bijaigarh,  ii.  116;  Bikaner,  ii.  131, 
133 ;  Bobbili,  ii.  161 ;  Budihil,  ii. 
246,  247 ;  Bukkur,  ii.  247,  248 ;  Fort 
William  in  Calcutta,  ii.  316,  318; 
Cannanore,  ii.  336 ;  Cbiitpet,  ii.  368, 
369 ;  Chimpdmer,  ii.  374,  375 ;  Chanir, 
ii.  384;  Chinderi,  ii.  393;  Chandra- 
giri,  ii.  396;  Chauragarh,  ii.  406; 
Chengalpat,  ii.  416 ;  Cnetyai,  ii.  420 ; 
Chikballapur,  ii.  432;  Chitaldrug,  ii. 
44 1  >  445  *  Cochin,  ii.  486 ;  Covelong, 
ii*  513;  Cuddalore,  ii.  515;  Damdn, 
iii.  23  ;  at  Daulatdh4d,  iii.  61 ;  David, 
Fort  St.,  iii.  63;  Delhi,  iii.  83,  84; 
Deori,  iii.  98,  99 ;  Devikotta,  iii.  1 18 ; 
Dhdmoni,  iiL  123,  124;  Dhirapuram, 
iii.  130;  Dhirwix,  iii.  142;  Dhulid, 
iii.  153;  Dig,  iii.  156;  Dindigal,  iii. 
168,  169;  Diu,  iii.  171,  172;  Dod- 
ballapur,  iii.  175 ;  Dobad,  iii.  17^ ; 
Dongargarh,  iii.  177;  Durdurid,  iii. 
187;  Kdwardesabdd,  iii.  199,  200; 
Fraserpet,  iii.  278 ;  Gandikot,  iii.  289, 
290;  Ganjim,  iii.  308,  309;  Garha- 
kota,  iii.   312,   313;    Garhgdon,    iii. 


314*  315  ;  Gawilgarh,  iii.  339 ;  Ghaznf, 
iii.  364,  365;  Gholgh&t,  iii.  365; 
Gingi,  iii.  368-370;  Golconda,  iii. 
423;  Gooty,  iii.  436,  437;  Gurram- 
konda,  iii.  486;  Gwalior,  iii.  ^94- 
497  ;  Harischandragarh,  iv.  9  ;  Hdth- 
ras,  iv.  20;  Imimgarh,  iv.  127,  128; 
Iskardoh,  iv.  662 ;  Islamgarh,  iv.  663  ; 

{ahizgarh  or  Georeegarh,  iv.  677 ; 
aipur,  iv.  688;  j£salmfr,  iv.  6^7, 
698;  Jaitak,  iv.  699;  JamaUb&d, 
V.  27 ;  Jamnid,  v.  33 ;  Jhinsi, 
V.  91  ;  Jhdnsi  Naodbad,  v.  91  ; 
Jodhpur,  V.  114;  Junnar,  v.  125 ; 
Kilinjar,  v.  165-167 ;  Kan]ragiri,  v. 
228;  Karanguli,  v.  246;  Kariir,  v. 
281,  282;  Kiveripatam,  v.  318; 
Kdveripur,  v.  318,  319;  Kumligieu-hy 
V.  482 ;  Lahibr,  vi.  9 ;  Ldphdgarh,  vL 
49 ;  Fort  St.  George,  vi.  164,  165 ; 
Maliun,  vi.  254;  Mastgarh,  vi.  331 ; 
Michni,  vi  377 ;  Mo&e,  vL  405 ; 
Monghjrr,  vi.  413,  414;  Mysore,  vi. 
53pt  531  >  Nalipani,  vii.  40 ;  Naldrug, 
viiv  41,  42  ;  Nandidrug,  vii.  47  ;  Nar- 
nila.  viL.  6d;  Nawt^arh,  vii.  86; 
Pdlghit,  vii.  2^8;  Pirola,  vii.  302, 
303 ;  Partabgarh,  vii.  310 ;  Piwagarh, 
vii.  342 ;  P&wangarh,  vii..342 ;  Penna- 
konda,.vii.  350;  Perumukal,  vii.  355, 
356;  Purandhar,  vij..  434,  435; 
Kagauli,  vii.  470,.  4^1 ;  Rdhatgarh, 
vii.  472  ;  Rii  Bareli,  vii. .479;  Riidrug, 
vii.  480;  Riigarh,  vii.  481,  482; 
Raingarh,  vii.  4^,;  Raipur,  vii.  491, 
492 ;  Riiri,  vii.  493;;  Riisfn,  vii.  493; 
Rajigrihi,  vii.  494 ;  Rijghit,  vii.  497  ; 
R^garh,  vii..  539,  540 ;  Rohtasgarh, 
viii.  71,  72;  Rotas,,  viii.  73;  SZgar, 
896;  Sankaridrug,  viii.  174;  Sitara, 
viii.  212;  Satyamangalam,  viii.  216; 
Savandrug,  viii.  217 ;  Sehwdn  (Alex- 
ander's fort  at),  viii.  225,  226;  Seringa- 
patam,  viii.  23J-237 ;  Shabkadar  or 
Shakwigarh,  viii.  238;  Shihjah&npur, 
viii.  255,  2^9 ;  Sher  Shih,  viii.  275 ; 
Shioner,  viu.  294,  295  ;  ShoUpur,  viii. 
299 ;  Sindwa,  viii.  373 ;  Sin^piurgarh, 
viii;  373»  374;  Sinhgarh,  viii.  384; 
Sira,  viii.  386;  SiraJcot,  viii.  390; 
Songarh,  viii.  434;  Srirangam,  viii. 
449 ;  Surat,  viii.  477,  485 ;  Tanjore, 
viii.  533 ;  Tank,  viii.  536 ;  Tdragarh, 
ix.  6,  7  ;  Tellicherri,  ix.  23,  24 ;  Tep4- 
garh,  ix.  27 ;  Tiigar,  ix.  63;  Tranque- 
bar,  ix.  no;  Trivandrum,  ix.  133; 
Umrer,  ix.  192 ;  Vellore,  ix.  231,  232  ; 
Vinukonda,  ix.  238. 

Foul  /stand,  uninhabited  island,  iii.  278. 

FoXf  Mr.,  a  missionary  labourer,  in  Ma- 
sulipatam,  vi.  333. 

Franks,  General,  capture  of  Lucknow, 
vu.  226. 
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Fraserpet^  lo^ij,  iii.  278. 

French  Possessions^  iu.  278-283;  settle  • 
ments,  with  population,  278,  279; 
histoiy,  279-201 ;  present  territories, 
282;  revenue  and  expenditure,  282, 
283 ;  administration,  203. 

French  Settlements:  South  Arcot,  L  223, 
224;  Independent  Burma,  iL  299, 
300;  Calicut,  ii.  330;  Chandamagar, 
i^«  39 If  392;  Cuddalore  besieged  by 
the  French,  ii.  515 ;  French  Posses- 
sions, iii.  278-283 ;  stnxggle  for  power 
in  Southern  India,  iii.  508 ;  Hugli,  iv. 
108,  114;  Kirikal,  v.  255;  Madras, 
vi.  121,  122;  Midie,  vi.  210,  211; 
Malabar,  vi.  244,  245 ;  Pondicherri, 
vii.  378;   Sunt,  viii.   478;   Yanion, 

.    ix.  285,  286. 

Frontier  District ^  Sind.  See  Upper 
Sind. 

Frontier  trade  of  India,  with  Afghani- 
stin,  Central  Asia,  Tibet,  Nepil, 
North-Eastem  Frontier,  and  Burma — 
its  extent  and  value,  article  '  India,' 
iv.  564-567. 

Fruits^  article  'India,'  iv.  491.  Also 
— Afghinist&n,  i.  29,  44;  Akyab,  i. 
121 ;  South  Arcot,  i.  225 ;  Assam,  i. 
248 ;  Baluchistin,  i.  350 ;  Buldani,  ii. 
261 ;  Independent  Burma,  ii.  292 ; 
Chen^lpat,  ii.  409,  410;  Cherra 
Poonjee,  ii.  419 ;  £dar,  iii.  197 ;  Goa, 
iii.  380 ;  HaidaribM  State,  iu.  504 ; 
Jabalpur,  iv.  668 ;  Jodhpur,  v.  104 ; 
iC&bui,  V.  127  ;  North  Kanara,  v.  192 ; 
Kandahar,  v.  207  ;  Kashmir  and  Jamu, 
V.  29^ ;  Khairpur,  v.  344 ;  Khisi  and 
Uintia,  V.  367 ;  Kolaba,  v.  422 ; 
Kumdun,  V.  478 ;  Kuram,  v.  489 ; 
Madras,  vi.  133;  Manipur,  vi.  318; 
Moradibid,  vi.  425 ;  Mysore  State, 
vL  516;  Nepil,  vii.  105;  Nflgiri 
Hills,  vii.  133 ;  Oudh,  vii.  212,  213 ; 
Prome,  vii.  402;  Rijputina,  vii.  510; 
Rangoon,  viii.  7 ;  Sind,  viii.  367 ; 
Sitipur,  viii.  416;  Tavoy,  ix.  19; 
Thi!in-khwa,  ix.  62;  Upper  Sind 
Frontier,  ix.  215,  216. 

Frushardf  Mr,^  an  early  silk  'adventurer,' 
in  Birbhum,  iii.  310. 

Fnneral  ceremonies^  among  the  Baluchfs, 
i-  353;  <l»c  Kurkus,  ii.  45;  wnong 
the  hill  tribes  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
ii.  362;  among  the  Giros,  iii.  328; 
among  the  N^g&s,  vii.  19 ;  among  the 
Todas,  vii.  130,  136. 

Fureeddbdd,  town.     See  Faridibid. 

Furreedcote^  Native  State.  See  Farid- 
kot. 

Furreedporej  District  and  town  in  Bengal, 
and  tahsil  and  town  in  the  North- 
western Provinces.     See  Faridpur. 

Furniture^  Manufacture  of:  Bareilly,  i. 


440;  Cutch,   ii.   528;  Ludhiina,   vi. 
100;  Mongh^,  vi.  411. 
Fytdbdd,  Division,  District,  tahsil,  and 
town.     See  Fiizdbdd. 


Gad^  petty  State,  iii.  284. 

Cadddhar,  river  in  North- Eastern  Bengal, 

iii.  284. 
Gadag,   petty  State.    See  Garag. 
Gddemfdra,  revenue  Subdivision,  iii.  284. 
Gddawdra,  town,  iii.  284. 
Gaddilam,  river.     51;/ GarudanadL 
Gadhali,  petty  State,  iii.  284,  285. 
Gadhia,  petty  State,  iii.  285. 
Gadhi  Lhibhar,  village,  iii.  285. 
Gadhula,  petty  State,  iii.  285. 
Gadkhdliy  town,  iii.  285. 
Gadra,  town,  iii.  285. 
Gdgar^  range  of  mountains,  iii.  285. 
Gdf^ld,  trading  village  and  produce  depot, 

iii.  285. 
Gahijd,  town,  iii.  285,  286. 
Gahnusr,  town,  iii.  28iS. 
Gajapati  dynasty.  The,  in  the  Northern 

Circars,  ii.  471. 
Gajapatinagar,  tdluk,  iii.  286. 
Gajapatinagar,  town,  iii.  286. 
Gajendragad,  town,  iii.  286. 
Gajghantdf  trading  village  and  produce 

dep6t,  iii.  286. 
Galdothi,  town,  iii.  286. 
Ga/ghdsid,  river,  iii.  286. 
Gaiikonda,  range  of  hills,  iii.  286,  287. 
Gallu,  branch  of  the  Indus,  iii.  287. 
Gambat,  town,  iii.  287. 
Gamdhar,  mountain  stream,  iii.  287. 
Gambila,  river,  iii.  287. 
Game,  Large,    See  Tigers  and  elephants. 
Game,  SmalL   See  the  section  on  Physical 

Aspects  in  each  Province  and  DlMrict. 
Gamun-ain^,  revenue  circle,  iii.  287. 
Ganddi,  chiefship,  iii.  287. 
Gandak,  Great,  river,  iii.  288. 
Gandak,  Little,  river,  iii.  288. 
Gandava,  town,  iii.  288,  289. 
Gandevi,  town,  iii.  289. 
Gandgarh,  range  of  hilLs,  iii.  289. 
Ganaha  Mddan,  peak,  iii.  289. 
Gandhol,  petty  State,  iii.  289. 
Gandikot,  mountain  fortress,  289,  29a 
GanesTvdri,  river,  iii.  29a 
Ganga  Bdl,  lake  and  place  of  pilgrimage, 

iii.  29a 
Gangdikandapur,  town  and  temple,  iii. 

290,  291. 
Gangdwali,  seaport,  iii.  291. 
Ganges,  the  great  river  of  Northern  India, 

its    river   system    and    delta,    article 

'India,'  iv.   140-150;  growth   of  the 

Ganges,  141 ;  its  discharge,  140 ;  its 
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great  tributary  the  Jumna,  142; 
sanctity  of  the  Ganges  and  its  places 
of  pilgrimage,  142,  143;  work  done 
by  the  Ganges  as  a  water  carrier, 
fertilizer,  and  main  channel  of  traffic, 
143,  144;  effects  of  the  railway  on 
Gangetic  trade,  144;  the  great  Gan- 
getic  cities,  144;  three  stages  in  the 
life  of  an  Indian  river,  145,  146 ;  the 
delta  of  Bengal,  its  age  and  formation, 
146-152;  ddtaic  distributaries  of  the 
Ganges,  146,  147;  character  of  a 
deltaic  river,  146,  147  ;  junction  of  the 
Ganges,  Brahmaputra,  and  Meghna, 
147 ;  last  scene  in  the  life  of  an  Indian 
river,  its  swamps  and  land-making  at 
its  mouth,  148 ;  Bengal,  the  *  Gift  of 
the  Ganges,'  149 ;  size  of  the  Bengal 
delta,  149;  successive  depressions  of 
the  delta  and  its  subterranean  structure, 
149 ;  silt  of  the  Ganges  and  Bndima- 
putra,  150,  151.  Article  *  Ganges^''  iii. 
291-296;  course,  291,  292;  sanctity, 
292 ;  utility  for  agriculture  and  naviga- 
tion, 293;  course  and  its  tributaries 
from  Benares,  293,  294;  traffic,  294, 
295 ;  catchment  basin,  discharge,  rise 
and  fall,  etc.,  295,  29iS;  alluvion  and 
diluvion,  296. 
Ganges  Cana/,  important  irrigation  work 
and  navigable  channel,  iiu  296-299; 
viii.  99. 

Ganges  Canal^  Lower,  important  irriga- 
tion work  in  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces, iii.  299-301. 

GangirUf  agricultural  town,  iii.  301. 

Gangoh,  town,  iii.  301. 

Gangotri,  mountain  temple,  iii.  301. 

Gangpur,  tributary  State  of  Chulii  Nag- 
pur,  iii.  301-303. 

Gangurid^  village,  iii.  303. 

Gdnjd  or  narcotic  hemp  cultivation,  in 
North  Arcot,  i.  218;  Banda,  i.  364; 
BankurA,  i.  390;  Bardwin,  i.  426; 
Bellary,  L  526 ;  Bogra,  ii.  167 ;  Cochin, 
ii.  480 ;  Coimbatore,  ii.  491 ;  Ganjim, 
iii.  306;  Goddvari,  iii.  413;  Haidar- 
abdd,  iii.  531 ;  Karauli,  v.  2^0 ; 
Kistna,  v.  402;  Minbhiim,  vi.  282; 
Midnapur,  vi.  381 ;  Nadiyd,  vii.  8 ; 
Naogion,  vii.  51 ;  Nimdr,  vii.  145 ; 
Orissa,  vii.  203 ;  Puri,  vii.  441 ;  R&j- 
shahi,  vii.  528,  529. 

Ganjdm^  District,  iii.  303-308 ;  physical 
aspects,  303,  304;  history,  304-306; 
population,  306 ;  agriculture,  306,  307 ; 
condition  of  the  people,  307 ;  natural 
calamities,  307,  308 ;  communications, 
manufactures,  etc.,  308;  administra- 
tion, 308. 

Ganjdm^  town  and  port,  iii.  308,  309. 

Ganjdm,  river.     See  Kushikulya. 

Ganjdm^  suburb  of  Seringapatam,  iii.  309. 


Gantangy  mountain  pass,  iii.  309. 
Gantdr,  idluk^  iii.  309. 
Gantdr,  town,  iii.  309,  310. 
Ganuiid,   town  with   sUk    factories,  ii. 

151,  152;  iii.  310. 
Garage  town,  iii.  31a 
Gardi,   the  name  given    to  the    upper 

readies  of  the  Madbumatf,  iii.  311. 
Garamli  MoH,  petty  State,  iii.  311. 
Garamli  Ndniy  petty  State,  311. 
Garaspur^  town  and  fort,  iii.  311. 
Garden  Reach^  suburb  of  Calcutta,  iii. 

3". 
GarganbOy  town.     See  Haiatpur. 

Garha^  ancient  town,  iii.  311,  312. 

Garha^  pettv  State,  iii.  312. 

Garha  Kaidn,  villaj^e,  iii.  312. 

<?arhdkota,  town,  iii.  312,  313. 

Garhdkota    Ramnd^     teaik    forest,     iii. 

^313. 

GarhoMli^  rural  town,  iii.  313. 

Garhbetd^  Subdivision,  iii.  313,  3x4. 

Garhborif  pargcmd^  jii.  314, 

Garhlxniy  town,  iii.  J14. 

Garhchiroll,  town,  iii.  314. 

Garhdiivdla^  tQWO,  iii.  314. 

Garhgdon,  ruined  town  and  fort,  iii.  314, 

Gorki,  petty  State,  iii.  315. 

Garhi'Adu-ShfA,  tqwn,  iii.  315. 

Garhi  Ydsin,  town,  iii.  315. 

Garhmukhtesar,  ancient  town,  iii.  315. 

Garhshankar,  tahsU,  iii.  315. 

Garhshanltar,  town,  iii.  315,  316. 

Gdrkvi,  river,  iii,  3i6« 

Garkiodi,  District,,  lii^  316-322 ;  physical 
aspects,  316,.  317;  histoiy,  317,  318; 
population,  318-^20 ;  agriculture,  320 ; 
natural  calamities,^  320,  321 ;  com- 
merce and  trade,. 32 1,  322 ;  administra- 
tion, 322 ;  mediciil  aspects,  322. 

Garhwdl,  Native  State,  iii  322,  323. 

Garnenutta,  town,^  iii«  323. 

Gdro  Hills,  Distrifet,  iii.  323-331; 
physical  aspects,  32^-325 ;  forests,  324 ; 
history,  325,  3»&;  people,  326-329; 
agricidture,  329,  330;  manidfactures, 
330;  administration,  330;  medical 
aspects,  330,  331. 

Gdros,  The,  the  ruling  tribe  in  the  Garo 
Hills,  iii.  327-329 ;  in  Maimansinh,  vi. 
224. 

Garol,  petty  State,  iii.  331. 

Garold,  estate,  iii.  331. 

Garotha,  tahsil,  iiL  331. 

Garrauli,  petty  State,  iii.  331. 

Garttda-giri,  peak,  iii.  331. 

Garudanadi,  river,  iii.  331,  332. 

Garumdri,  forest  reserve,  iii.  332. 

Garoi,  petty  Bhil  State.  See  Dang  States, 

G<Mrtvd,  village,  iii.  332. 

GeUhar,  town,  iii.  332. 

Gatka,  petty  State,  iii.  332. 
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Gauhdti,  town  and  cantonment,  L  239, 
240 ;  iii.  332,  333. 

Cauliy  petty  State,  iii.  333. 

Caulisj  The^  in  the  Central  Provinces,  ii. 
355 ;  in  Chhindwira,  ii.  424. 

Caur^  mined  city  and  ancient  capital  of 
Bengal,  iii.  333*338. 

Caura  Jamdn^  fargand^  iii.  338b 

Gaurangdikif  hills,  iii.  338. 

Gauriddrf  petty  Slate,  iii.  338. 

GauriAar,  petty  State,  iii.  338. 

Gauri/ur,  vill^e,  iii.  338. 

Gautama  ButMa.    See  Buddhism. 

Gavipur^  village,  iit  338. 

Gaw,  revenue  circle,  iii.  338,  339. 

GcEwilgarh^  hill  range,  iii.  339. 

Gawdgarhf  hill  fortress,  iii.  339. 

GawUt^s^  Cdoneif  expedition  into  Sik- 
kirn,  viii  341. 

GawtamaWf  revenue  circle,  iii.  340. 

Gayd^  District,  iii.  340-347 ;  physical 
aspects,  340,  341 ;  hUtory,  341,  342 ; 
population,  342;  places  of  sanctity, 
342-344 ;  agriculture,  344,  345  ;  natural 
calamities,  345 ;  commerce  and  trade, 
345,  346;  administration,  346,  347; 
medical  aspects,  347. 

Gayd^  Subdivision,  iii.  347. 

Gaydt  town,  iii.  348. 

Gaydwdls  or  Brahman  priests,  in  Gay&, 
iii.  342. 

GeusaJkdthi^  pass,  iii.  348. 

(7a//,  petty  State,  iii.  348. 

Geography  (Physical)  of  India,  article 
'India,'  iv.  129-164;  general  outline 
and  boundaries,  129,  130;  the  three 
regions  of  India,  130,  131.  First 
region—the  Himalayas,  131-136;  the 
double  Himilajran  wall,  131,  132; 
Himilayan  passes  and  trade  routes, 
132 ;  onshoots  of  the  Himalayas,  132, 
133 ;  the  gateways  of  India  on  the 
north-west  frontier,  133;  Himilayan 
water  supply,  133 ;  its  rainfall,  133, 
134;  scenery,  134;  vegetation,  134, 
135  i  cultivation,  135 ;  irrigation  and 
mill  power,  135 ;  saleable  produce, 
135 ;  fauna  and  ethnology,  135,  136. 
Second  reeion — the  northern  river 
plains,  136  -  157 ;  the  three  river 
systems  of  India,  136;  (i)  the  Indus, 
with  the  Sutlej,  136-138;— (2)  the 
Tsanpu  or  Brahmaputra,  with  its  con- 
fluents, 138-140;  Braiimaputra  silt 
islands,  139,  140;  its  traffic,  140; — 
(3)  the  Gangetic  river  system  and  delta, 
140-144 ;  growth  of  the  Ganges,  141 ; 
its  discharge,  140;  its  great  tributary 
the  Jumna,  142 ;  sanctity  of  the  Ganges 
and  its  places  of  pilgrimage,  142,  143  ; 
work  done  by  the  Ganges  as  a  water 
carrier,  fertilizer,  and  main  channel  of 
traffic,  143, 144 ;— effects  of  the  railway 


on  Gangetic  trade,  144;  the  great 
Gangetic  cities,  144;  three  stages  in 
the  life  of  an  Indian  river,  145,  146 ; 
the  delta  of  Bei^l,  its  age  and  forma- 
tion, 146-152 ;  deltaic  distributaries  of 
the  Ganges,  146,  147 ;  character  of  a 
deltaic  nver,  146, 147  ;  junction  of  the 
Ganges,  Brahmaputra,  and  Meghna, 
147  ;  last  scene  in  the  life  of  an  Indian 
river,  its  swamps  and  land-making  at 
its  mouth,  148;  Bengal,  the  *Gift  of 
the  Ganges,'  149 ;  size  of  the  Bengal 
delta,  149;  successive  depressions  of 
the  delta  and  its  subterranean  structure, 
149 ;  silt  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahma- 
putra, 150,  151 ;  time  required  by 
rivers  to  construct  a  delta,  151,  152 : 
Indian  rivers  as  highways,  152 ;  saUne 
deposits,  152 ;  changes  of  river-beds 
and  river  destruction,  153-155 ;  de- 
serted river  capitals,  153  ;  the  *bore, 
'53f  154  >  poetry  of  Indian  river- 
names,  155  ;  crops  and  scenery  of  the 
Indian  river  plains  and  of  the  deltas, 
155-157  ;  jungle  products,  157.  Third 
region — ^the  southern  tableland,  157- 
163 ;  the  Deccan,  157 ;  Vindhyas, 
158 ;  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghats, 
158?  159;  the  upheaved  southern 
angle,  159 ;  the  passes — the  Bor  Ghat, 
the  Thall  Ghit,  and  Palghit  Pass, 
159,  160;  the  rivers  of  the  inner 
plateau,  160 ;  historical  significance  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghits,  160, 
161 ;  products  of  the  southern  table- 
land, 161,  162 ;  its  hiU  scenery,  162 ; 
minerals,  162,  163;  British  Burma, 
its  physical  aspects,  products,  mines, 
and  population,  163,  164. 
Geohgutu  formation  of  India,  article 
'  India,'  iv.  600  -  608 ;  the  three 
geological  divbions  of  India — (i) 
Himuayan  region,  600-602 ;  the 
Northern,  Central,  and  Lower  Hima- 
layas, 600, 601 ;  Sub-HimiUayan  range, 
Siwalik  Hills,  601,  602 ;  salt  range, 
602 ;  (2)  the  Indo-Gangetk  plain,  602, 
603;  its  slope  to  the  sea,  geological 
age  and  history,  602,  603 ;  (3)  Penin- 
sular India,  603-608 ;  Vindhjran  rocks. 
Upper  and  Lower  Vindhyis,  604 ; 
Gondwina,  Pinchet,  Tilcher,  and 
Ddmodar  series,  604-606;  Riniganj, 
Barikhar  and  Karharbiri  coal  seams, 
605,  606;  Dimodar  ironstone,  606, 
607  ;  Deccan  trap,  607  ;  laterite,  607, 
608.  Local  notices  —  Aden,  i.  9 ; 
Amherst,  i.  163,  164 ;  of  the  Anamalai 
Hills,  i.  191 ;  Andaman  Islands,  i. 
195 ;  Aravalli  Hills,  i.  214,  215 ;  Arcot, 
North,  i.  215 ;  Assam,  i.  243 ;  Banga- 
lore, i.  371 ;  Bard  win,  i.  427,  4:^ ; 
Bassein,  i.  480 ;  Bengal,  ii.  4,  6,  7 ; 
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Bombay,  ii.  178,  179,  181 ;  Bundd- 
khand,  ii.  265 ;  Central  Provinces,  ii. 
3SOt  352-354;  Chitaldruj:,  iL  440; 
Coorg,  ii.  504 ;  Deccan,  iii.  66 ;  Dhir- 
wir,  iii.  13 J ;  Dungirpur,  iii.  i8a  ; 
the  Ghits,  in.  353,  354 ;  Haidaribdd 
State,  iii.  500,  501 ;  Himalayas,  iv. 
66-68;     of    Hoshangibid,     iv.    88; 

Jabalpur,  iv.  665  ;  Jdipur,  iv.  682,  683 ; 
hiliw^,  V.  70,  71 ;  Jodhpor ;  v.  105, 
106 ;  Karauli,  v.  248,  249 ;  Kamiil,  v. 
269 ;  Kashmir,  v.  288,  291 ;  Madras, 
vi.  117;  Madura,  vi.  174,  175;  Mani- 
pur,  vi.  314 ;  Mysore  State,  vi.  506- 
508 ;  Mysore  District,  vi.  523  ;  Nagpur, 
vii.  29;  N^ik,  vii.  72;  Nellore,  vii. 
93;  Parur,  vii.  311;  Rijputdna,  vii. 
508,  509;  Stotf,  viii.  90;  Sahy^dri 
Hills,  viii.  1 15;  Salem,  viii.  126,  127  ; 
Sambalpur,  viii.  144 ;  Sandoway,  viii. 
I5S>  159 ;  Sandur  State,  viii.  164,  165 ; 
Santil  Pa]^;anis,  viii.  178 ;  Satira,  viii. 
207 ;  Seoni,  viiL  227,  228 ;  Shihpur, 
viiL  260;  Shwe-gyeng,  viii.  306; 
Sirmtir,  viii.  392;  Sironi,  viii.  395; 
Siwilik  Hills,  viii.  422 ;  Tanjore,  viii. 
522 ;  Tavoy,  ix.  17 ;  Thun-khwa,  ix. 
61 ;  Tinnevelli,  ix.  67  ;  Trichinopoli, 
ix.  123  ;  Tumkur,  ix.  144 ;  Udiupur, 
ix.  164 ;  Upper  Godivari,  ix.  204, 
205  ;  Vindhy^,  ix.  236,  237  ;  Wardha, 
ix.  267,  268  ;  Wun,  ix.  278. 

Gwnkhdliy  lighthouse,  iii.  348. 

Gforgegarh^  fort,  iii.  358. 

Gitvarda^  chiefship.     See  Giwarda. 

Ghdgar,  river,  iii.  349. 

ChagguTy  river  in  the  Punjab  and  Rij- 
putdna,  iii.  349,  35a 

Ghagra^  river  of  Oudh.     See  Gogra. 

GhdiH  Dero^J&glr^  town,  iii.  350. 

Ghakkars^  tnbe  in  the  Punjab,  iv.  277, 
278 ;  viii.  45,  46,  48. 

Ghan^  river  of  Berir,  iii.  350. 

Ghansor,  villa^,  iiL  35a 

GAardf  river,  iii.  350. 

Chdrdpuri,    See  Elephanta. 

Gkdroj  village,  iii  350. 

Ghdtdly  town,  iii.  35a 

Ghdtam^r^  tahsU^  iii.  350,  351. 

GhAiampur^  pargandy  iii.  351. 

Ghdtamfur  Ka/du,  town,  iii.  351. 

GMdtktil,  pargand,  iiL  351. 

GhdUy  two  ranges  of  mountains,  iii.  351- 

354. 
Ghdzidbdd,  tahsll,  iii.  354. 

Ghdtidbddf  town,  iii.  354. 

Ghdtipur,  District,  iii.  355-363 ;  physical 
aspecU,  355,  356;  history,  35^359; 
population,  359,  360 ;  agriculture,  360, 
361 ;  natural  calamities,  361 ;  com- 
merce and  trade,  361,  362;  administra- 
tion, 362,  363  ;  sanitary  aspects,  363. 

Ghdxipur^  tahsil^  iii.  363,  364. 


Ghdzifur,  city,  iii.  363,  364. 
Ghdu^ud^dln^nagar.  town.     See  Gh&zi- 

Ghasnl,    town    and    fortress,    iiL    364, 

365- 
Ghendt  town  and  fort.    See  Viziadrug. 

Gheridy  town,  iii.  365. 

Ghesy  chiefship,  iiL  365. 

Gkoghdy  town.     See  Gogo. 

Ghoghdro,  town,  iii.  365. 

Gholghdty  village,  iiL  365. 

Gholwady  seaport,  iii.  365. 

Ghordsary  petty  State,  iii.  365,  366. 

GhoHbdn,  tdluk,  iiL  366. 

Ghotdnay  town,  iii.  366. 

Gfuftki,  tdluk,  uL  366. 

Ghotki,  town,  iiL  366. 

Ghugusy  vilU^e,  iiL  366,  367. 

Ghusaly  mountain  pass,  iii.  367. 

Ghusriy  village,  iii.  367. 

Ghutasdn  Devi,  hill  pass,  iiL  367. 

Gidkaur,  town,  iiL  367. 

Gid/utur  GiUli^  pass,  iiL  367. 

Gidu-Jo-rTando,  tbwn,  iii.  367,  368. 

Gigasarwif  petty  State,  iii.  368. 

Gi/gdony  ancient  chiefship,  iiL  368. 

Giigitt  valley,  iii.  368. 

Giuespie,  Genera/,  killed  in  Nepil,  viL 

115. 
Ginaur,  tahsii,  iii.  368. 
Gingiy  fort,  iiL  368-370. 
Gingi,  river.     See  Anakupum. 
Girar^  town,  iiL  370,  371. 
Girddbddiy  peak,  iii.  371. 
Girishky  fort  and  town,  i.  26. 
Giriydk,  village,  iii.  371. 
Girndr,  sacred  hill  with  ruined  temples, 

in.  371,  372. 
Girwa,  river  of  Nepal  and  Oudh,  iii. 

372. 

Girwdn,  tahsil,  iiL  372,  373. 

GlcLss  artUleSf  Manufacture  of:  North 
Arcot,  L  219 ;  Bellary,  L  526 ;  Benp;al, 
ii.  31 ;  Channapatna,  ii.  400;  Chital- 
drug,  ii.  444;  Dhirwir,  iii.  140; 
Lucknow,  vi.  94;  Mattod,  vi.  339; 
Mysore  State,  vi.  519;  Naglna,  viL 
26;  Nasiribid,  viL  77;  Partal^arh, 
vii.  308 ;  Kdmpur,  vii.  546 ;  Tarpon, 
ix.  II. 

Gna-putan,  township  and  town.  Set 
Nga-putan. 

GfM'thaing'khyoung.  See  Nga-thaing- 
khyoung. 

Gnyimng-bengf  revenue  circle,  iii.  373. 

Gnyoung-heng'hla,    revenue    circle,    iii. 

373- 
Gnyoung'beng'tha,    revenue    circle,    iii. 

Gnyoung-beng'tskiep,  revenue  circle,  iiL 

373- 
Gnyoung-dtirty  revenue  circle,  iiL  374. 

Gnyoung-dtin,  town,  iii.  373,  374 
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Cnyoung'khyoung^    revenue   circle,    iii. 

374. 
Cnycung-U'beng^  revenue  circle,  iii.  374. 

Cnyaung-rufa-gyif    revenue    circle,    iii. 

374. 
Gnyoung-nva'ngay^  revenue  circle,  iii. 

374. 
Gnyoung'tsa're^  revenue  circle,  iii.  374. 

6'«0,  Portuguese  settlement,  iii.  374-394 ; 
physical  aspects,  374-376 ;  population, 
376-380 ;  table  of  population,  378 ; 
village  communities,  379,  380;  a^- 
culture,  380,  381 ;  natund  calamities, 
381 ;  condition  of  the  people,  381 ; 
commerce  and  manufactures,  381, 
382 ;  means  of  communication,  3)82 ; 
advances  to  cultivators,  382 ;  wages 
and  prices,  382 ;  administration,  3S2- 
387;  medical  charities,  383;  educa- 
tion, 383  ;  newsp«>ers,  383  ;  revenue 
and  expenditure,  384 ;  jg;oveming  staflf, 
384,  30^ ;  judicial  administration,  385- 
387;  history,  387-393;  early  history, 
387;  entrance  of  Albuquerque,  387, 
388 ;  Goa  under  the  Portuguese,  388- 
390;  costumes  of  the  people,  390; 
the  Dutch  in  Goa,  390;  decav  of 
Portuguese  power,  391 ;  Marhatti  in- 
roads, 391,  392 ;  decay  of  the  capital, 
392,  393 »  modem  history,  393 ;  chief 
towns  in  the  territory,  393,  394. 

Goa  Ciiy^  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
territory,  iii.  394-396. 

Gcdids  or  Ahirs.  See  Castes  and  village 
officials. 

Godldnda^  Subdivision,  iiL  396,  397. 

GodUnda^  river  mart,  iii.  397,  398. 

Godlpdra^  District,  iii.  y)^i/yi ;  physical 
aspects,  398,  399 ;  hUtory,  399-401  ; 
people,  401-403;  agriculture,  403, 
404;  manufoctures,  404;  commerce 
and  trade,  405  ;  means  of  communica- 
tion, 405;  administration,  405,  406; 
medical  aspects,  406,  407. 

Godlfdra,  Subdivision,  iii.  407. 

Godfydru,  town,  iii.  407,  408. 

Goharddngd,  town,  iii.  408. 

Gobardhdn,  ancient  town  and  place  of 
pilgrimage,  iii.  408. 

Gobardhdngiri,  fortified  hill,  iii.  408. 

Gobindpur^  Subdivision,  iii.  408. 

Gobrd,  villaee,  iii.  408. 

GoddgttH^  villagje,  iii.  408,  409. 

Godcmari^  District,  iii.  409-414 ;  physical 
aspects,  409,  410;  history,  410,  411 ; 
population,  411,  412  ;  agriculture,  412, 
413 ;  natural  calamities,  413 ;  means 
of  communication,  manufactures,  etc., 
413,  414;  administration,  414;  medi- 
cal aspects,  414 ;  storms,  414. 

Goddvariy  river  of  Central  India,  iii.  414- 
417  ;  and  iii  joi. 

Codddf  Subdivision,  iii.  417. 


Godkrdy  town,  iii.  417,  418. 

Goddardf  Genera/,  his  march  across  India 

to  Surat,  iv.  398. 
Godnd,  town  and  river  mart,  iii.  418,  419. 
Gogkdt^  village,  iii.  4IQ. 
Gogo^  town  and  port,  iiL  419,  42a 
Gegra,  the  great  river  of  Oudh,  iii.  420, 

421. 
GoAad,  town,  iii.  421. 
GoAdtta,  taksily  iii.  421. 
Gohdna,  town,  iii.  421,  422. 

Gofuhudr^  P^^^X  ^^'^>  ^^*  4^^* 

Gokdkf  town,  iii.  422. 

GckdrUf  town,  iii.  422. 

Gokulf  town,  iii.  422. 

Goloy  tahsUy  iii.  422. 

GoUiy  town,  iiL  422,  423. 

Gold  or  Government  granary,  in  Patna 

city,  vii.  333. 
Goldghdt^  Subdivision,  iii.  423. 
Gol^hdty  village,  iiL  423. 
Gol^nda^  fortress  and  ruined  city,  iii. 

423- 
GoUonda^  tdluk,  iii.  424. 

Gold  and  goid  mines,  zxiidt  'India,*  iv. 
^95,596.  Local  notices — Afjghinistin, 
1.  28;  Assam,  L  244;  B&ghit,  L 
320;  Baluchistin,  L  350;  in  the 
Bhairabi,  iL  64 ;  Bon^,  iL  216 ;  British 
Burma,  ii.  288;  Independent  Burma, 
ii.  293 ;  ChampAran,  ii.  378 ;  Darrang, 
iii.  49 ;  Dh^wir,  iii.  135 ;  Gangpur, 
iiL  302;  on  the  Him&layas,  iv.  68; 
Jashpur,  v.  40;  South  Kinara,  v. 
195 ;  Kashmir,  v.  291 ;  Kauriila,  v. 
317;  Lakhimpur,  vi.  26;  Lohirdaga, 
vi.  67 ;  Madras,  vi.  117 ;  Madura,  vi. 
I74>  175*  Malabar,  vL  252;  Mandi, 
vi.  295 ;  Mergui,  vi.  365 ;  Mysore 
State,  vi.  508;  Mysore  District,  vi. 
523;  Ribkob,  vii.  468;  Sambalpur, 
viii.  144 ;  Sibsigar,  viiL  323 ;  Suban- 
siri,  viii.  449;  T41cher,  viiL  509; 
Tanjore,  viii.  534 ;  Tavoy,  ix.  17 ; 
Tumkur,  ix.  144 ;  Upper  Godivari,  ix. 
208 ;  Wain^d,  ix.  259,  26a 

Gold  and  iron  inlaid  work,  at  Gujrit,  iii. 
467. 

Gold  and  silver  work^  article  '  India,*  iv. 
579>  5^  Local  notices— m  Agra,  i.  59 ; 
Ahmedibdd  city,  i.  73, 74 ;  AUahabid, 
L  151;  Bangalore,  L  380;  Bard  win, 
L  427;  Benares,  L  543;  Bombay,  ii. 
195  ;  Burhinpur,  ii.  274 ;  British  Bur- 
ma, ii.  288;  Independent  Burma,  ii. 
297 ;  Chittaeong,  ii.  452 ;  Cutch,  ii. 
528 ;  Cuttack,  ii.  539 ;  Dacca,  iiL  8 ; 
Delhi,  iii.  81-93  >  Godlp&ra,  iii.  404 ; 
Gondii,  iii.  435  ;  gold  -  embroiderecl 
cloth  in  Haidarabid,  iii.  506 ;  Haidar- 
khkA,  iii.  533-538;  Jiipur,  iv.  684; 
Jalandhar,  v.  6 ;  J  hang,  v.  79 ; 
Kashmir,  v.  297 ;  Khairpur,  v.  343 ; 
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Lucknow,  vi.  94;  Madras,  vi.  148; 
Mandalay,  vi.  288;  Maurinwan,  vi. 
342,  343 ;  Murehid^bid,  vi.  463-474 ; 
gold  embroidery  of  Nimir,  vii.  145 ; 
Nowgong,  vii.  185;  lace -work  in 
Oudh,  vu.  235 ;  Poona,  viL  384-387 ; 
Punjab,  vii.  432 ;  Kijputina,  vii.  521 ; 
Sarai  Salih,  viii.  187  \  Suianpur  Tira, 
viii.  453  ;  Tipperah,  ix.  82  ;  Trichin- 
opoli,  ix.  128 ;  Tiimkur,  ix.  147. 

Gollagudem,  village,  iiL  424. 

GolugondOy  tdluk.    Set  Golconda. 

Goma  de  Coros^  the  Hungarian  traveller ; 
residence  at  Kanum,  v.  227. 

Comaly  pass,  iii.  414. 

Gcmeteswara,  Colossal  statue  to,  viii. 
301. 

CofuUiy  District,  iii.  ^i\-^yi\  physical 
aspects,  424-426;  history,  426-429; 
population,  429,  430;  agriculture, 
430,  431 ;  communications,  trade, 
commerce,  etc,  431,  432 ;  administra- 
tion, 432 ;  medical  aspects,  432. 

Cotiday  iahsil,  iii.  432,  433. 

Gonda,  pargand,  iiL  433,  434. 

Gonda^  town,  iii.  434,  435. 

Gonda^  town  in  Partabgarb,  iiL  435. 

Gondii^  Native  State,  ui.  435. 

Gonddl^  town,  iii.  436. 

Gondsy  an  aboriginal  tribe,  article  'India,* 
iv.  175, 19a  Local  notices — AthmalUk, 
L  259;  BdUghit,  L  319;  Bastar,  L  490, 
491 ;  Betiil,  ii.  45 ;  BhandAra,  ii.  69, 
70;  BiUspur,ii.  139;  Central  Provinces, 
»•  357t  35S;  in  Chimda,  iL  386- 
388;  Chhindw^,  iL  424;  Damoh, 
iiL  28 ;  Mandla,  vi.  299 ;  Nii^ur,  vii. 
33 ;  Narsinhpur,  vii.  6(S ;  Kiipur,  vii. 
488 ;  S^igar,  viii.  ^i,  93  ;  Upper  GoAk- 
vari,  ix.  206 ;  Wun,  ix.  281.  See  also 
Aboriginal  population. 

Gond-umriy  estate,  iiL  436. 

Gottdwdna,  tract  of  country.  See  Central 
Provinces,  and  ii.  355,  356. 

Goonuctr^  idluk  and  town.     See  Gumsar. 

Goomif  tract  of  country  in  Central  India, 
comprising  the  States  of  Kaghu(;arh 
and  Pa  RONE  (known  as  the  Goona 
Agency). 

Gooriattum^  tdiuk  and  town.  See  Gudi- 
atham. 

Gooiyy  town  and  fort,  iii.  436,  437. 

Gopalginjy  town,  iii.  437. 

Gopdmagar,  town,  iii.  437. 

Gopdlpur^  town  and  port,  iii.  437. 

Gopdlswdmi'bettCLy  P^dc,'  iii.  437. 

GopdmaUy  pargandy  iii.  438. 

Gopdmauy  town,  iii.  438,  439. 

Gordy  town,  iii.  439. 

Gordbdndry  suburb  of  Barhampur  town, 
iiL  439. 

Gordghdty  ruined  dty,  iii.  439. 

Goraiy  river  of  Ben£^.    See  Garai. 


Gorakhpury  District,  iii.  439-447  ;  physi- 
cal aspects,  439,  440;  history,  441- 
443;  population,  443,  444;  village 
communities,  444;  a^culture,  444, 
445 ;  natural  calamities,  445 ;  com- 
merce and  trade,  446 ;  administration, 
446,  447  ;  sanitary  aspects,  447. 

Gorakhpury  tahsily  iii.  447. 

GorakhpuTy  town,  iii.  447. 

Gori'Hdnury  tdluky  iii.  447,  448. 

Gori'bidnury  village,  iii.  448. 

Gorigangdy  river,  iii.  448. 

Goritida  PeursandoHy  pargandy  iii.  448. 

Gosdinganjy  town,  iii.  448,  449. 

Gosfanadty  river,  iii.  449. 

Gosthdniy  river,  iii.  449. 

Gotardiy  petty  State,  iii.  449. 

Goughy  JLordy  Conquest  of  the  Punjab 
by :  Chilidnwdla,  iL  434 ;  campaign 
and  battles  in  Gujrit,  iii.  462,  463; 
victory  over  the  Marhattas  at  Mah4- 
rajpur,  vL  206,  and  at  Panniar,  vii. 
293;  first  encounter  with  the  Sikh 
troops  at  Rimnagar,  vii.  543;  battle 
of  Sobrion,  viii.  423. 

Gcvindgarhy  fortress^  iii.  449,  and  i. 
186. 

Government  famiy  at  Saidapet,  vL  135  ; 
viiL  117. 

Grdmangy  village,  iii.  449. 

Greeks  in  India  (227-161  B.C.),  article 
'India,*  iv.  261-269.  Early  Greek 
writers  (549-401  B.C.),  261 ;  Megas- 
thenes,  the  Greek  historian  and  ambas- 
sador, 261,  265,  266;  Alexander's 
expedition  to  India  (327-325  B.C.),  262- 
264 ;  his  conquests  in  the  Punjab  and 
Sind,  262,  263  ;  results  of  Alexander's 
campaign,  264 ;  Chandra  Gupta's  king- 
dom in  Northern  India,  his  alliance 
with  Seleukos,  264,  265 ;  later  Greek 
treaties,  267  ;  the  India  of  Megasthenes, 
265,  266 ;  the  Indians  as  described  by 
Megasthenes,  266,  267;  Greek  influ- 
ences on  Indian  art,  etc.,  267,  268; 
Greeks  in  Ben^,  268,  269;  Greek 
survivals  in  India,  the  Yavanas,  269. 

Gudsubdy  river,  iii.  449. 

Gubbiy  town,  iii.  450. 

Gubuty  petty  Sute,  iiL  45a 

Gddaldry  pass,  iii.  45a 

Gddaldry  village,  iii.  450,  451. 

Gudidthamy  tMuky  iiL  451. 

Gudidtham,  town,  iii.  451. 

GudibandUy  tdluky  iii.  451. 

Gudibanday  village,  iii.  451. 

GudtvddOy  tdluky  iii.  451. 

Gdddry  tdluky  iiL  451. 

Gdddry  town,  iii.  451,  452. 

GugerOy  tahsily  iii.  452. 

Gugeray  town,  iii.  452. 

Guindyy  village,  iiL  452. 

Gujdinliy  village,  iii.  452. 
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Guja  imurrection^  in  Sahiuranpnr,   viii. 

102. 

Gujar  Khdn^  iahsU,  iii.  452. 

Gujardt^  northern  seaboard  Province. 
Set  Guzerat. 

Gujrdwwdla^  Dbtrict,  iii.  452  -  459 ; 
physical  aspects,  452,  453;  history, 
453-455 ;  population,  455,  456 ;  agri- 
culture, 456-458 ;  commerce  and  trade, 
458;  administration,  458,  459;  sani- 
tary aspects,  459. 

Gujrifru!dla,  taXsil,  iii.  459. 

Gujrdmudla^  town,  iii.  459,  46a 

Gujrdtj  District,  iiL  4W>-4i66;  physical 
aspects,  460,  461 ;  history,  461-463 ; 
population,  463,  464;  agriculture, 
464,  465 ;  commerce  and  tnde,  465 ; 
sidministration,  465,  466;  medical 
aspects,  466. 

Gujrdtf  tahsii,  iii.  466. 

Gujrdi^  town,  iii.  466,  467. 

Oularika,  town,  iii.  467. 

GuUdgud^  town,  iii.  467. 

Gulerif  pass,  iii.  467. 

Cuma^  one  of  the  Eastern  Dw£rs.  Set 
Dwars,  Eastern. 

Gumdni,  river,  iii.  467,  468. 

Gumdr,  village,  iii.  468. 

GumgdoHt  town,  iii.  468. 

Gumnayakan-piUya^  tdluk,  iii«  468. 

Gumnayakan-palya^  village,  iii.  468. 

Gdmsar,  td/utf  iii.  468. 

Gdmsar,  town,  iii.  468,  469.    ' 

Gum/t\  river,  iii.  469,  47a 

Gdrntf  tract  of  country  in  Central  India, 
comprising  the  States  of  Raghugakh 
and  Parone  (known  as  the  Guna 
Agency). 

Gunds,  pass,  iii.  47a 

Gtt»4i,  pettv  Hill  State,  iii.  470. 

Gundamaria  Bar^  an  opening  into  the 
sea,  iii.  47a 

Gunddr^  river,  iii.  47a 

Gunddrdihi^  chiefiship,  iii.  470. 

Gdndiali^  petty  State,  iii.  47a 

Gundlakamma^  river  of  Madras,  iii.  470, 

471. 
Gundlamau^  pargand,  iii.  471. 

Gundiupet,  td/uk,  iii.  471. 

Gundlupetf  village,  iii.  471,  472. 

Gundwa,  pargand,  iii.  472. 

Guni^  tdluk^  iii.  472. 

Gunny-bagSy  Manufacture  of,  in  Bengal, 
ii.  27,  31,  32;  Dinijpur,  iii.  163; 
Hassan,  iv.  16 ;  Pabni,  vii.  242.  See 
also  Jute. 

Gunny  trade.    See  Commerce  and  trade. 

Guntoor^  tdluk  and  town.     See  Gantur. 

Guptasar^  sacred  cave,  iiL  472. 

Gurddspur,  District,  iii.  472-478 ;  physi- 
cal aspects,  472-474;  history,  474, 
475;  population,  475,  476;  agri- 
culture, 476,  477;  natural  calamities. 


477 ;  commerce,  etc,  477 ;  administra- 
tion, 477,  478 ;  medical  aspects,  478. 

Gurddspur^  taksll^  iiL  478. 

Gurddspur,  town,  iii.  478. 

Gurgdon^  District,  iii.  478-485 ;  physical 
aspects,  478-480;  history,  480,  481; 
population,  481,  482 ;  agriculture,  482, 
483;  natural  calamities,  483,  4J84; 
commerce  and  trade,  484 ;  administra- 
tion, 484,  485  ;  medical  aspects,  485. 

Gurgdon,  tahsil,^  iiL  485. 

Gurgdon,  town,  iii.  485. 

Gurjipdrdy  trading  village,  iii.  486. 

Gurkhdy  town,  iii.  486. 

Gdrkka  incursions  in  Dehra  Ddn^  iii. 
71,  72;  in  Garhwil,  iiL  318; 
conquests  in  Kingra,  v.  216,  217 ;  in 
Kumiun,  v.  475 ;  in  Nepil,  vii.  106, 
114-116;  Sikkim,  viiL  340,  341. 

Gurpury  river,  iiL  486. 

Gurramkonda^  ancient  fort  and  town,  iiL 
486. 

Gursardi,  town,  iiL  486. 

Gurndwdrd,  town.     See  Dehra. 

GurU'Sikar^  peak.     See  Abu. 

Guruwaydr^  village,  iii.  487. 

Guthniy  town,  iii.  487. 

Gutiy  town.     See  Gooty. 

Guwdrichy  pargand,  iii.  487. 

GuMeraty  northern  seaboard  of  Bombay, 
iii.  487,  488,  and  ii.  173,  174. 

GufolioTy  Native  State,  iii.  488-494; 
physical  aspects,  488,  489;  products, 
489;  manufactures,  489;  commerce, 
trade,  etc,  489;  climate,  489,  490; 
/era  na/une,  490;  population,  490; 
administration,  490 ;  history,  491-494. 

Gtua/ior,  capital  of  Gwalior  State,  iii. 
494-497;  fort,  494,  495.  496,  497; 
Jain  remains,  495,  496;  architecture, 
496. 

Gwe-kyOy  river,  iiL  497. 

Gyaingt  river,  iii.  497. 

Gyaingy  revenue  circle,  iii.  497. 

Oyaing  Attaran,  township,  iii.  497,  498. 

Gyaing-than'hvengj  Division,  iiL  498. 


H 


ffaby  river  in  Sind,  iiL  498. 

Habiganj^  village,  iiL  498. 

Hednts  of  the  people.  See  Ceremonies 
and  Condition  of  the  people. 

Habdrcuy  The^  a  clan  of  gipsy-like  va- 
grants in  Aligarh,  i.  137. 

Hdbrdy  village,  iii.  499. 

ffadamaru,  village,  iii.  499. 

Hdfitdbddy  taksily  iii.  499. 

Hdjisdbdd,  ancient  town,  iii.  499. 

Haggriy  river  of  Madras.     See  Hugri. 

Haidtpury  town,  iii.  499. 

Haidardbddy  Native  State,  iii.  499-511 ; 
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physical  aspects,  499-501 ;  geolc^cal 
formations,  500,  501  ;  rivers,  501,  502 ; 
climate,  502,  503 ;  animals,  503  ;  agri- 
culture, 503-505;  people,  50J,  506; 
commerce,  etc.,  506;  communications, 
506,  507  ;  administration,  507  ;  history, 
507-511. 

Haidardbddt  city  and  capital  of  Haidar- 
db4d  State,  iii.  511 -517;  physical 
aspects,  511;  architecture,  511,  512; 
history,  512-517. 

Haidarabdd  Assigned  Districts t  Province, 
iii.  517-526;  physical  aspects,  517, 
518;  climate,  518;  administration, 
518,  519;  history,  519-523;  popula- 
tion, 519,  523,  524;  agriculture,  524, 
525  ;  manufoctures  and  trade,  525,  526 ; 
administration,  J26. 

Haidardbdd^  District,  iii.  526-536 ;  physi- 
cal aspects,  526,  527;  history,  527, 
528 ;  population,  528-530 ;  agriculture, 
530.  53  > ;  tenures,  531,  532 ;  manu- 
factures  and  trade,  532,  533  ;  means  of 
communication,  533 ;  medical  charities, 
534 ;  administration,  534-536 ;  climate, 

536. 
Ilaidardbddj  Subdivision,  iii.  536-538. 

Haidardhdd^  town  of  Haidarabad  Dis- 
trict, iiL  538,  539. 

Ifaidardbda,  fargand,  iii.  539. 

Haidardbdd^  town,  iii.  ^39,  540. 

Haidar  Ali^  Ambib  fort  taken  by,  i. 
160 ;  fort  of  Bangalore  conferred  upon, 
!•  372,  378,  379 ;  sack  of  Bednur  by, 
i.  506;  battle  of  Beliipatam,  i.  519; 
in  Bellary,  L  521,  522 ;  ravages  of,  in 
Chengalpat,  ii.  410 ;  surrender  of  Chi- 
taldrug  fort  to,  ii.  441 ;  in  the  Northern 
Circars,  ii.  473 ;  contquest  of  Cochin, 
ii.  478 ;  capture  of  Coimbatore,  ii.  489 ; 
invasion  of  Coorg  by,  ii.  502 ;  conquest 
of  Cuddapah  fay,  ii.  517  ;  distinction  as 
horseman  of,  at  Devanhalli  siege,  iii. 
117  ;  Dhdrwdr  taken  by,  iii.  1^6,  142 ; 
rule  in  Kamul,  v.  275;  Karur  taken 
by,  V.  281 ;  Kolir  ceded  to,  v.  425  ;  in 
Madras,  vi  122  ;  conquest  of  Malabar, 
vi.  245  ;  in  Mangalore,  vi.  306 ;  in  My- 
sore State,  vi.  510,  525  ;  Sira,  viii.  386. 

Haidargarhy  tahsilf  iii.  540. 

Haidargarhy  pargand^  iii.  540. 

Haidargarhy  town,  iii.  540. 

Haidarmrhj  pass.     See  HassangadL 

Haiid/uindi^  Subdivision,  iii.  540. 

Haildk&ndi^  village,  iii.  540,  541. 

Haimantik  or  Aman^  winter  rice  crop. 
See  Rice. 

Haing'gyl^  island,  iii.  541 ;  ii.  106 ;  i. 
481. 

HajamrOy  river  of  Sind,  iii.  541. 

Hajiganjy  town,  iii.  541. 

Najipur^  Subdivision,  iii.  541. 

Bdjipur,  town,  iii.  541,  542. 


IfaJOi  village,  iii.  542. 

Hdklms  or  Muhammadan  native  doctors, 
in  South  Arcot,  i.  229. 

Hdla^  deputy  coUectorate,  iii.  542*544. 

Hdlc^  tdluk^  iii.  544. 

Ifdla,  NeWy  town,  iii.  544. 

Hdla^  Old^  town,  iii.  544,  545. 

H&ldni^  town,  iii.  545. 

HcUaria^  petty  State,  iii.  545. 

Haldd^  river,  iii.  545. 

HiUdiy  river  of  Southern  Bengal,  iii.  545. 

Haldi  (Aa/ud)  or  turmeric  cultivation. 
See  Turmeric. 

Halebid^  village,  iii.  545,  546. 

Halerif  village,  iiL  546. 

Hdleri  dynasty ^  Origin  of  the,  in  Coorg, 
ii.  502. 

ffalhdlidy  river  of  Bengal,  iii.  546. 

Haliydlj  town,  iii.  546. 

Halldry  tract  of  country,  iii.  ^46. 

Hdlon^  river  of  Berar,  iii.  546. 

Halwadf  fortified  town,  iii.  547. 

Hambar^  villa^^e,  iii.  547. 

Heanirpur,  District,  iii.  547-554;  physi- 
cal aspects,  547,  548;  history,  548, 
549;  people,  549,  550;  agriculture, 
550,  551  ;  natural  calamities,  551,  552 ; 
commerce  and  trade,  552 ;  administra- 
tion, 552,  553 ;  medical  aspects,  553, 

554. 
HanUrpur,  tahsil^  iii.  554. 

Hamirpur^  town,  iii.  5^ 

Hamirpur,  tahsil  of  Kangrd,  iii.  554. 

hampt^  ruined  city,  iii.  554-556. 

ffandid,  tahsil,  iii.  556. 

Handidy  town,  iii.  556. 

ffangarkotta,  port,  iii.  556. 

Hango,  village,  iii.  556. 

Hangrangy  pass,  iii.  557. 

Hangu,  tahsil,  iii.  557. 

Hangu,  village,  iii.  557. 

Hdnsiy  tahsii,  iii.  557. 

Hdnsi,  town,  iii.  557. 

Hanskhdli,  town,  iii.  557,  558. 

Hdtur,  tahsil,  iiL  558. 

Hapur,  town,  iii.  558. 

Hardi,  chiefship,  iii.  558. 

Hardmak,  mountain,  iii.  558. 

Hardoti,  State.     See  Kotaii. 

Harappa,  village,  iii.  558,  55Q. 

Harbours:  Aden,  L  9 ;  AlTbagh,  L  128 ; 
AUeppi,  L  152 ;  Amherst,  L  171 ;  Port 
Blair  in  the  Andamans,  L  194;  in 
Balasor,  L  325-327  ;  Bhaunagar,  ii.  86; 
in  Bombay,  ii.  178,  199,  209,  210; 
Cuddalore,  ii.  51^  ;  in  Cuttack,  ii.  530, 
531 ;  Dhdmri,  iii.  125 ;  Diu,  iiL  171 ; 
False  Point,  iii.  239,  240 ;  in  Goa,  iii. 
376 ;  Kalingapatam,  v.  165 ;  Karachi, 
v.  236,  240,  241 ;  Kirw4r,  v.  282 ;  in 
Kithiawar,  v.  312 ;  Keti,  v.  329 ; 
Ku-la-dan,  v.  465  ;  in  Kyouk-hpyu,  v. 
502,  506;  Madras,  vi.  168;  Mergui, 
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vi.  369 ;  Nagar,  vii.  23 ;  Negapatam, 
vii.  91 ;  Porbandar,  vii.  3m  ;  Port 
Blair,  i.  194 ;  Sonmidni,  viii.  435 ; 
Thilna,  ix.  39 ;  Trombay,  ix.  13^ ; 
Tuticorin,  ix.  152,  153 ;  Vengurla,  ix. 

233.     , 
Harchoka^  village,  iii.  559. 

Harddy  tahsU^  iii.  559. 

Hardd^  town,  iii.  559. 

Hardinge^    Viscouni^  Administration  of, 

iv.  415, 416 ;  the  first  Sikh  war,  iv.  415, 

416. 
Hardoiy  District,  iii.  559-566;  physical 

aspects,  559,  560;  mstory,  560562; 

population,  562-564;  agriculture,  564, 

565  ;  communication,  trade,  etc,  565  ; 

administration,  565 ;  medical  aspects, 

565,  566. 
Hardoiy  ttihsU^  liL  566. 
Ilardoi^  town,  Hardoi  District,  iiL  566. 
Hardoit  pargand^  iiL  566,  567. 
Hardoi^  town,  Rai  Bardi  District,  iiL  567. 
J/arduaganj\  town,  iii.  567. 
Hardimr^  ancient  historical  town  and 

place  of  pilgrimage,  iv.  1-5. 
ffarek,  village,  iv.  j. 
Harg&m^  ptu^gandy  iv.  5. 
HargAm^  town,  iv.  5,  6. 
Ilarha^  pargand^  iv.  6. 
JJarhay  town,  iv.  6. 
Harhar^  village,  iv.  6. 
Harid^  tahsU^  iv.  6,  7. 
Haridna^  tract  of  country,  iv.  7. 
HcuridfULy  town,  iv.  7. 
Harigdon^  village,  iv.  7. 
Harxkar^  town,  iv.  7,  8. 
Hariharpur^  village,  iv.  8. 
ffaringidta^  river  of  Bengal.     Sie  Bales- 

war. 
Ilaringiy  river  in  Cooig,  iv.  8. 
Haripdnif  river  in  GoSlpdra  District,  iv. 

8. 
HaripuTy  tahsU^  of  Hazira  District,  iv.  8. 
Haritur^  town  in  Hazira  District,  iv.  8. 
Ilanpur^  town  in  Kingra  District,  iv. 

8,9. 
I/aripur^  village,  in  Patiila  State,  iv.  9. 

Haruchandragarh^  hill  fortress,  iv.  9. 

Hamai^  seaport,  iv.  9. 

Ilanihalii^  tdiuk^  iv.  9. 

Hamhalli^  village,  iv.  9. 

Haroh^  river,  iv.  9. 

Harowtet^    State    in    RijputiLna.      See 

Kotah. 

JlarpanhaUi^  town,  iv.  9. 

Harreuidy  village  and  ruins,  iv.  la 

Harud^  village  and  fair,  iv.  10. 

Hasan  AbdSl^  village  and  ruins,  iv.  10. 

Hasanganjy  market  village,  iv.  10. 

Hasanpur^  tahsU^  iv.  la 

Hasanpur^  town,  iv.  ii. 

Hasdrd^  town,  iv.  ii. 

Hdshtnagary  tahsU^  iv.  1 1. 


HdsH  or  Shdhi  Canal,  irrigation  work  in 
the   Pumab,  iv.  ii,  12;  L  444,  445. 

Hiusan,  District,  iv.  i2-i8;  physical 
aspects,  12, 13 ;  history,  13, 14;  popu- 
lation, 14,  15 ;  agriculture,  15,  16 ; 
manufiictures,  16;  exports  and  imports, 
16,  17 ;  administration,  17 ;  medical 
aspects,  17,  18. 

Hassan,  tdluk,  iv.  18. 

Hassan,  town,  iv.  18. 

Hassangadi,  pass,  iv.  18. 

Hassaniir,  pass,  iv.  18. 

Hastinapur,  ancient  city,  iv.  18. 

Hastings^,  Marquis  of,  administration : 
Nepal,  Pindiri,  and  Marhatti  wars, 
aimexation  of  the  Peshwi*s  territories, 
article  'India,'  iv.  405-408;  Pindari 
campaign,  vii.  513. 

Hastings,  Fort,  fortified  hill,  iv.  18,  19. 

Hastings^,  Warren,  administration :  ar- 
ticle 'India,*  iv.  394-398;  his  ad- 
ministrative reforms,  394,  395 ;  policy 
with  native  powers,  395 ;  Warren 
Hastings,  first  Governor-General  of 
India  yill^  395  >  his  twofold  aims, 
395;  makes  Bengal  pay,  395;  sells 
Albthibid  and  Kora  to  the  Widr  of 
Oudh,  and  withholds  the  Emperor's 
tribute,  396;  Rohilli  war,  396; 
plunder  of  Chait  Sinh  and  of  the 
Begam  of  Oudh,  397 ;  first  Marhatti 
v^*  397«  39^  t  Goddard's  march 
across  India,  398;  treaty  of  Salbai 
(1782),  398 ;  first  Mysore  war,  398. 

Hasud,  town,  iv.  19. 

Hatampur,  town,  iv.  19. 

Hdihdtdri,  town,  iv.  19. 

Hdthibdri,  State  forest,  iv.  19. 

Hdthpor,  curious  tunnel  in  Sarguja  State, 
iv.  19,  2a 

Hdthras,  taksii,  iv.  2a 

Hdthras,  town,  iv.  20,  21. 

Hatid,  island,  iv.  21. 

Hattd,  chiefship,  iv.  21. 

Hattd,  tahsil,  iv.  21. 

Hattd,  town,  iv.  21,  22. 

Hattras,  tahsil  and  town.    See  Hathras. 

HtUtilr,  mountain,  iv.  22. 

Hativd,  village,  iv.  22. 

Hau'gan,  revenue  circle,  iv.  22. 

Hauper,  tahsil  and  towm.     See  Hapur. 

Haveloch^s  march  through  Allahabad,  i. 
143 ;  march  to  Cawnpore  in  1857,  ii. 
342;  relief  of  Lucknow  by,  iv.  425,  vu 
91,  92,  and  viL  225;  death  of,  in 
Lucknow,  vL  92. 

Hdveri,  town,  iv.  22. 

Havili,  pargand,  iv.  22. 

Havili  Oudh,  fargand,  iv.  22,  23. 

Hdwalbdgh,  village,  iv.  23. 

Hazdra,  District,  iv.  23-30;  physical 
aspects,  23-24 ;  history,  24-26 ;  popu- 
lation, 26,  27;  agriculture,  27,  28; 
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iiatural  calamities,  28 ;  commerce  and 
trade,  28,  29;  administration,  29; 
military  arrangements,  29,  30;  medi- 
cal aspects,  30. 

I/asdriSdght  District,  iv,  30-39 ;  physical 
aspects,  30-32 ;  history,  32,  33 ;  popu- 
lation,  33-35;  agriculture,  35,  36; 
natural  cakunities,  36,  37 ;  commerce 
and  trade,  37  ;  minerals,  37  ;  tea,  38 ; 
administration,  38,  39;  medical  as- 
pects, w. 

HasdrihdFht  Subdivision,  iv.  39, 

Hazdribdgh,  town,  iv.  39,  40. 

Hazro,  town,  iv.  40. 

Hebliy  town,  iv.  40. 

Heggaddevankot^  idluky  iv.  40. 

Heggaddevankot^  village,  iv.  4a 

Htlmand,  river,  i.  24,  25. 

Nemavatif  tributary  of  the  Kiveri,  iv. 
40,  41. 

Hemp^  Cultivation  of.     See  Gdnja. 

Hemtdbddy  village,  iv.  41. 

Henekell^  Mr,^  Marts  established  by; 
ChindkhdH,  ii.  393, 394 ;  and  Henckell- 
eanj,  iv.  41 ;  administration  of,  in 
Tessor,  V.  59,  60;  establishment  of 
iCachui  mart,  v.  136;  land  reclama- 
tion   in  the   Sundarbans,    viii.    470, 

471. 

Ifenckellganu  village,  iv.  41. 

Hensada,  District,  iv.  41-48;  physical 
aspects,  41-43  ;  history,  43,  44 ;  popu- 
lation, 44,  45;  agriculture,  46,  47; 
administration,  47,  48. 

Hentada^  township,  iv.  48. 

Henzada^  town,  iv.  48. 

Henzada  Anouk-bhet^  revenue  circle,  iv. 
48. 

Nenzada  Myoma^  revenue  circle,  iv.  48. 

Herdt^  Province,  iv.  49. 

Herdtf  town,  iv.  49-51. 

Herumdlu^  village,  iv.  51. 

J/eshto,  river,  iv.  51. 

//ides.  Export  of,  from  Afghan  Turki- 
stan,  i.  44;  Bengal,  ii.  34;  British 
Burma,  ii.  288;  Calcutta,  ii.  327; 
Dacca,  iii.  9;  Faizabdd,  iii.  236; 
Ghdzipur,  iii.  362;  Gopilpur,  iii. 
437;  Haidarabad  State,  iu.  504-506; 
Hardoi,  iii.  565 ;  Todhpur,  v.  108 ; 
Lilganj,  vi.  38 ;  Madras,  vi.  151 ; 
Maimansinh,  vi.  227;  Mandalay,  vi. 
288 ;  Maulmain,  vi.  341 ;  Monghyr, 
vi.  41 1 ;  Mysore,  vi.  528 ;  Nawibganj, 
vii.  84 ;  Nepdl,  vii.  109 ;  Oudh,  vu. 
234;  Partabgarh,  vii.  308;  Rimpur, 
vii.  545 ;  Tatta,  iv.  15. 

I/igk'ijevel  Canal.     See  MahinadL 

JHijili,  sea-coast  Division,  iv.  51. 

Hill  Tipperah,  Native  State,  iv.  51-58 ; 
physical  aspects,  51-53;  history,  53- 
55 ;  political  constitution,  55,  56 ; 
population,   56,   57 ;  agriculture,   57 ; 


commerce  and  trade,  C7,  58;  ad- 
ministration, 58;  medical  aspects, 
58. 
Hill  tribes,  of  Abar  or  Abor  Hills,  i.  i ; 
of  A%h^istan,  i.  31-35 ;  of  Ahmed- 
nagar,  i.  77,  78 ;  of  the  Aka  Hills,  i. 
100 ;  of  the  Anamalai  Hills,  i.  191 ; 
of  the  Arakan  Hill  Tracts,  i.  208,  209 ; 
North  Arcot,  i.  217;  South  Arcot,  i. 
225 ;  Assam,  i.  246 ;  Bdnkurd,  i.  389 ; 
Bannu,  i.  396,  397;  Basim,  i.  473; 
Bengal,  ii.  22-24;  Bhanddra,  ii.  69; 
Bil^spur,  ii.  139 ;  Bombay,  ii.  187, 
188;  Bonii,  ii.  215;  C4char,  ii.  311 ; 
Central  Provinces,  ii.  358,  359;  their 
mode  of  agriculture,  ii.  360 ;  religion, 
ii.  361,  302;  marriage  and  funeral 
customs,  ii.  362;  Chittagon^  Hill 
Tracts,  ii.  459,  460 ;  Daphlas,  liL  35  ; 
Ganjim,  iii.  306 ;  the  Giros,  iii.  327- 
329 ;  Kamul,  v.  271 ;  the  Khamptis,  v. 
349f  350 ;  in  the  Kullu  Valley,  v.  468 ; 
in  Kumiun,  v.  476,  477;  Kuniwir, 
V.  483;  Lakhimpur,  vi.  29;  Lushai 
Hills,  vi.  105 ;  Madras,  vi.  128 ; 
Mandla,  vi«  299;  Manipur,  vi.  317, 
318 ;  the  Mhairs,  vi.  374,  375 ;  Mikir 
Hills,  vi.  387 ;  Mishmi  Hills,  vi.  397 ; 
Ndgi  Hills,  vii.  17-20 ;  Ndsik,  vii.  73  ; 
Nilgiri  Hills,  vii.  129-132;  Orissa 
Tributary  States,  vii.  206-208;  Kaj- 
putdna,  vii.  514. 
Htlsd,  town,  iv.  58. 

Himdlaya  Mountains,  their  physical  as- 
pects, article  *  India,'  iv.  131-136;  the 
double  Himilayan  wall,  131,  132 ; 
Himalayan  passes  and  trade  routes, 
132  ;  omhoots  of  the  Himalayas,  132, 
133 ;  the  gateways  of  India  on  the 
north-west  frontier,  133 ;  Himdlayan 
water  supply,  133;  its  rainfall,  133, 
134;  scenery,  134;  vegetation,  134, 
135 ;  cultivation,  135 ;  irrigation  and 
mill  power,  135 ;  saleable  produce, 
135 ;  fauna  and  ethnology,  135,  136 ; 
g^eology,  iv.  600-602.  See  aJso  ar- 
ticle '  Hiitiilayas,*  iv.  58-69 ;  extent, 
581  59;  analogy  between  Himalayas 
and  Andes,  59,  60;  published  works 
on,  60 ;  the  northern  chain,  its  peaks 
and  passes,  60, 61 ;  subsidiary  chain  be- 
tween the  northern  and  central  ranges, 
61,  62 ;  the  central  chain,  its  pAks 
and  passes,  62-64 ;  the  southern  range, 
its  peaks  and  passes,  64,  65  ;  physical 
geography,  6 q ;  vegetation,  65,  66; 
geology,  66-68 ;  ethnology,  68,  69. 
Htmatgarh,  village,  iv.  69. 
hindan,  river  of  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces, iv.  69. 
Hindaun,  town,  iv.  69,  70. 
Hindaur,  village,  iv.  70. 
Hindid,  town  and  fort,  iv.  70. 
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Hindol^  one  of  the  tributary  States  of 
Orissa,  iv.  70,  71. 

Hindri^  river  of  Madras,  iv.  71. 

Hindu  population.  See  the  Population 
section  under  each  Province  and  Dis- 
trict.    See  also  Population. 

Hinduism^  its  rise  and  progress,  article 
*  India/  iv.  280-316.  Persecution  and 
gradual  disintegration  of  Buddhism, 
280,  281 ;  twofold  basis  of  Hinduism, 
caste  and  reli^on,  281 ; — (i)  caste 
basis  of  Hinduism,  281-290;  the  race 
origin  of  caste,  282  ;  its  modifications 
by  'occupation*  and  'locality,'  282; 
complexity  of  caste,  282  -  284 ;  the 
Brahman  caste  analysed,  283  •  285  ; 
the  lower  castes,  284;  building  up 
of  caste  and  development  of  Hindu 
marriage  law,  284,  28c ;  polvandry 
and  levirate,  285 ;  anaent  mingling 
of  castes,  285 ;  '  occupation  *  basis  of 
caste,  285,  286 ;  changes  of  occupa- 
tion and  rise  in  social  scale  of  various 
castes,  286,  287 ;  plasticity  and  rigidity 
in  caste,  287;  caste  as  a  system  of 
trade-guilds,  287-289;  working  of 
trade-guilds,  re|;uIations  of  wages,  guild- 
funds  and  chanties,  an  Indian  '  strike,' 
287,  288 ;  practical  working  of  caste, 
no  poor  law,  289 ;  caste  rewards  and 

franishments,  289,  290; — (2)  the  re- 
igious  basis  of  Hinduism,  290 ;  Buddh- 
ist influences  on  Hinduism,  291,  292 ; 
on  later  religions,  272 ; — analogies  be- 
tween a  Japanese  temple  and  a  Chris- 
tian church,  292 ;  coalition  of  Buddh- 
ism with  earlier  religions,  292,  293 ; 
shrines  common  to  various  faith,  e,g, 
Adam's  Peak  in  Ceylon  and  Sakhi 
Sarwar,  293 ;  non- Aryan  elements  in 
Hinduism,  Naga  rites,  and  serpent- 
worship,  293,  294;  phallic  emblems, 
the  Unga  and  yoni^  294,  295 ;  fetish- 
worship,  295 ;  Vishnuvite  fetish  sym- 
bols, the  Salagrim,  295,  296 ;  jungle 
rites  of  the  low  castes,  296;  non- 
Aryan  rites  merging  into  Hinduism, 
296,  297 ;  Brihman  founders  of  Hindu- 
ism, 297  ;  low-caste  apostles,  297  ;  the 
Hindu  *  Acta  Sanctorum,'  and  miracles 
of  the  religious  founders,  298 ;  Kumi- 
rila  Bhatta,  a  Hindu  religious  reformer 
of  the  8th  century,  299;-  Sankara 
Achdrya,  his  religious  teachings,  299, 
300 ;  growth  of  Siva- worship,  300-304 ; 
its  philosophical  aspects,  300;  its 
terriole  forms,  300,  301 ;  the  double 
nature  of  Siva  and  his  wife,  and  the 
twofold  aspects  of  their  worship,  301 ; 
human  sacrifices,  302;  the  Charak- 
puja  or  hook-swinging  festival,  303, 
304 ;  the  thirteen  Sivaite  sects,  303 ; 
gradations  of  Siva-worshippers,  303; 


Saka  sects,  303,  304;  secret  orgies, 
104 ;  Siva  and  Vishnu  compared,  304  ; 
Vishnu- worship,  304-313  ;  Vishnu  '  the 
Preserver,'  always  a  friendly  god,  304  ; 
his  incarnations  and  earthly  descents, 
30< ;  the  Vishnu  Purina,  305,  306 ; 
Brahmanical  and  popular  Vishnuvism, 
311 ;  Riminuja,  Vishnuvite  reformer 
(1150  A.u.)i  306,  307;  Rimdnand,  a 
Vishnuvite  reformer  (1300-1400  a.d.), 
his  low-caste  disciples,  307  ;  Kabir,  dis- 
ciple of  Rimdnand  (1380- 1420  a.d.), 
his  doctrines,  307,  308;  coalition  of 
Vishnuvism  with  Islam,  308 ;  Chai- 
tanya  (1485- 1527),  his  life  and  teach- 
ings, 308,  309;  its  religious  houses, 
309f  310;  Vallabha  Sw4mi(i520  A.D.), 
310,  311 ;  Krishna  worship,  311 ;  the 
chief  Vishnuvite  sects,  312  ;  Vishnuvite 
theistic  movements,  312 ;  the  festival 
of  Jagganith,  'the  Lord  of  the  World,' 
312,  313  ;  Christian  calumnies  against 
th,  313 ;  his  worship  a  blood- 
one,  self-immolation  not  practised, 
S^St  314  >  his  gentle  doctrines,  315 ; 
the  original  nexus  of  Hinduism,  315 ; 
practical  faith  of  the  Hindus,  their 
tolerance,  316;  modem  fate  of  the 
Hindu  triad,  316. 

Hindupatti^  town,  iv.  71. 

Hindupur^  town,  iv.  71. 

Hindur^  one  of  the  Punjab  Hill  States, 
iv.  71. 

Hindustdn^  the  name  given,  somewhat 
indefinitely,  to  the  portion  of  India 
lying  north  of  the  Vindhyan  ranges,  iv. 

71,  72. 

Htnganghdt^  taksil^  iv.  72. 

Hingan^hdi^  town,  iv.  72. 

Hingidjgarhf  hill  fort,  iv.  72,  73. 

Hit^ni^  town,  iv.  73. 

Hingoli^  town,  iv.  73. 

Hingona^  village,  iv,  73. 

Hirtipurt  petty  State,  iv.  Ji^ 

/iiraenagar,  village,  iv.  73. 

HirehcU^  town,  iv.  73. 

Hirekelf  range  of  hills,  iv.  73. 

hiremagtdsir^  village,  iv.  74. 

Hiriytir^  tdluky  iv.  74. 

Hiriytir^  village,  iv.  74. 

Hiride^  village  and  military  station,  iv.  74. 

Hisdmpur^  pargand^  iv.  74,  75. 

HislopSy  Sir  Thomas^  victory  over  the 
Msurhattds  at  Mehidpur,  vi.  359. 

Hissdr^  Division,  iv.  75. 

Hissdr^  District,  iv.  75-81 ;  physical 
aspects,  75,  76;  history,  76,  77; 
population,  77,  78;  agriculture,  78, 
79;  natural  calamities,  79;  manufac- 
tures, etc.,  79;  administration,  79, 
80 ;  meteorological  aspects,  80,  81. 

Hissdr^  tahsil^  iv.  81. 

JUssdr^  town,  iv.  81. 
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History,  A  sketch  of  the  general  historv 
of  India,  from  the  time  of  the  Greek 
invasion  to  the  present  day,  is  given  in 
article  '  India,  iv.  261 -431.  Local 
historical  sketches  of  the  following  toivns 
and  Districts : — ^Abu,  i.  3-7  ;  Aden, 
i.  9-12 ;  Adoni,  i.  19 ;  Afghinist^,  i.  37- 
41 ;  Afghdn  Turkistdn,  i.  44, 45 ;  Agra, 
i.  47-49;  Agra  city,  54-56;  Ahmedibad, 
city,  i.  72 ;  Ahmednagar,  i.  84,  85 ; 
Ajmere-Mhairw&ra,  i.  93-96 ;  Ajodhya, 
i.  105;  Akoia,  i.  no;  Akyab,  i.  115- 
120;  Allgarh,  L  130133;  Allahibdd, 
i.  142-144;  Allahibdd  city,  i.  148- 
150;  Amherst,  i.  164,  165;  Amrioti, 
i.  173;  Amritsar,  i.  180,  181 ;  Anda- 
man Islands,  i.  19^,  196;  Arakan,  i. 
115-120,  206;  Araiuui  Hill  Tracts,  i. 
207;  North  Arcot,  i.  216;  Arcot, 
town,  i.  221,  222;  South  Arcot,  i. 
223,  224;  Assam,  i.  239-242;  Azam- 
garh,  i.  272-274 ;  Bahdwalpur,  i.  295, 
296 ;  Bahraich,  i.  298-301 ;  Bikar- 
ganj,  i.  309,  310;  Bali^hit,  i.  318, 
319;  Balasor,  i.  327,  328;  Balkh,  i. 
336,  337;  Balriunpur,  i.  339,  340; 
Baluchistdn,  i.  342-348;  Bimra,  i. 
355 ;  Binda,  i.  360*363 ;  Bangalore,  i. 
371-373.  378,  379;  Bankudl,  i.  387, 
388 ;  Bannu,  i.  394-306 ;  Bara  Banki, 
L  407-409 ;  Bdramahal,  i.  418 ;  Bard- 
win,  i.  422-424 ;  Bareilly,  i.  432-434, 
439;  Baroda,  i.  4^1-455;  Basfm,  i. 
472t  473 ;  Bassein,  1.  480-482 ;  Behar, 
i.  508,  509;  Belgaum,  i.  516;  Bellary, 
i.  521-523,  530;  Benares,  i.  532-534; 
Benares  city,  ■  i.  539,  540 ;  Bengal,  ii. 
7-12 ;  Betiil,  iL  44,  45  ;  Bhigalpur,  ii. 
55i  56 ;  Bhandira,  ii.  68,  69 ;  Bhart- 
pur,  ii.  78-80 ;  Bhaunagar,  ii.  84,  85  ; 
Bhopil,  ii.  102,  103 ;  Bhutin,  ii.  1 10- 
112;  Bijdpur,  ii.  1 16- 1 18;  Bijnaur,  ii. 
121,  122 ;  Bikaner,  ii.  131 ;  Bil^pur, 
ii.  136-139;  Bfrbhum,  ii.  148-150; 
Bobbili,  ii.  160,  161 ;  Bogra,  ii.  165  ; 
Bombay,  ii.  173-178;  Bombay  city,  ii. 
207-209 ;  Broadi,  ii.  230-231 ;  Broach 
city,  ii.  233,  234;  BudAun,  ii.  237- 
239;  Bulandshahr,  ii.  249-251;  Bul- 
dina,  ii.  258,  259;  Bundelkhand,  ii. 
267-269,  and  i.  360-363 ;  Burhdnpur, 
ii.  263-264;  British  Burma,  ii.  279- 
283  ;  Independent  Burma,  ii.  299-307  ; 
Cdchir,  ii.  308,  309 ;  Calcutta,  ii.  316- 
319 ;  Calicut,  ii.  330,  331 ;  Cambay, 
"•  333»  334;  Cawnpore,  ii.  340-342; 
Central  Provinces,  ii.  354-357  ;  Cham- 
paran,  ii.  376,  377;  Chdnda,  ii.  386- 
388 ;  Chandragiri,  ii.  396 ;  Chengal- 
pat,  ii.  410-416;  Chera,  ii.  417,418; 
Chhindwira,  ii.  423,  424 ;  Chitaldrug; 
ii.  440,  441 ;  Chittagong,  ii.  448-450 ; 
Circars,  The  Northern,  ii.  471-473; 


Cis-Sutlej  States,  ii.  473-475  ;  Cochin, 
ii.  477,  478 ;  Coimbatore,  ii.  489,  490 ; 
Coorg,  ii.  501-503 ;  Cuddalore,  ii. 
515;  Cuddapah,  ii.  516-518,  523; 
Cutch,  ii.  527,  528 ;  Cuttack,  ii.  533 ; 
Dacca,  iii.  3-5,  12 ;  Damoh,  iii.  27, 
28;  Dinning,  iii.  41,  42;  Deccan, 
iii.  66,  67 ;  Dehra  Dun,  iii.  70-72  ; 
Delhi,  iii.  77-79,  86-92 ;  Derd  Ghazi 
Khin,  iii.  101-103 ;  Derd  Ismail 
Khin,  iii.  108-110;  Dhdrwdr,  iii.  135, 
136;  Dholpur,  iii.  149,  150;  Ellich- 
pur,  iii.  204,  205 ;  Ellore,  iii.  208, 
209 ;  Etah,  iii.  21^,  216 :  Etdwah,  iii. 
223-225 ;  Faizdbad,  iii.  232,  233 ; 
Farrukhdbid,  iii.  249,  250 ;  Katehpur, 
iii.  257-259 ;  Firozpur,  iii.  270-272 ; 
French  Possessions,  iii.  279  -  281 ; 
Ganjim,  iii.  304-30(S;  Garhwil,  iii. 
317,  318;  Gaur,  iii.  333,  334;  Ghdzl- 
pur,  iii.  356-359 ;  Goa,  iii.  387-393  ; 
Go4lpira,  iii.  399-401  ;  Godavari,  iii. 
410,411;  Gonda,  iii.  426-429;  Gor- 
akhpur,  iii.  441-443;  Gujrinwala, 
"*•  453-455;  Gujrdt,  iii.  461-463; 
Gurdaspur,  iii.  474,  475;  Gurgion, 
iii.  480,  481  ;  Gwalior,  iii.  491-494 ; 
Haidardbid  State,  iii.  507-511 ;  Hai- 
daribad  city,  iii.  512-517 ;  Haidardbdd 
Assigned  Districts,  iii.  519-523;  Hai- 
darabdd,  iii.  527,  528 ;  Hamirpur,  iii. 
548,  549;  Hardoi,  iii.  560-562; 
Hassan,  iv.  13,  14;  Hazara,  iv.  24- 
26 ;  Haidribdeh,  iv.  32,  33 ;  Henzacia, 
iv.  43,  44;  Hill  Tipperah,  iv.  53-55  ; 
Hissar,  iv.  76,  77 ;  Hoshangabad,  iv. 
88-90 ;  Hoshiirpur,  iv.  95,  ^ ;  Huglf, 
iv.  113-115;  Indore  State,  iv.  647- 
650 ;  Jabalpur,  666,  667  ;  Jdipur  State, 
iv.  6)o5-687 ;  Jdipur  zaminddri^  iv. 
691,  ^2;  Jaisalmfr,  iv.  694-696; 
Jalandhar,   v.  2-4;  Jaldun,  v.  9-12; 

{aunpur,  v.  44-46;  Jessor,  v.  j8-6o; 
hang,  V.  76-78;  Jhdnsi,  v.  83-86; 
Jhelum,  V.  95-97;  Jodhpur,  v.  108- 
III ;  Kadur,  v.  138,  139;  Kalinga,  v. 
163-165;  Kilpi,  V.  170,  171;  Kam- 
nip,  V.  1 78- 18 1 ;  South  Kdnara,  v. 
19^1  197;  Kandahar,  v.  207-211; 
Kdngra,  v.  215-217  ;  Kardchi,  v.  232, 
233 ;  Kamal,  v.  260,  261 ;  Karnatic, 
V.  266,  267 ;  Kamul,  v.  275,  276 ; 
Kashmir  and  Jamu,  v.  286,  287 ; 
Kathidwdr,  v.  309-311;  Khdsi  and 
Jaintia  Hills,  v.  362-364;  Kheri,  v. 
378,  379 ;  Kistna,  v.  401 ;  Kodunga- 
lur,  V.  408,  409;  Kohdt,  v.  411-413; 
Kolaba,  v.  419;  Koldr,  v.  425,  426; 
Kotah,  V.  442,  443 ;  Kuch  Behar,  v. 
455-457 ;  KuUu,  V.  466,  467;  Kumdun, 
V.  ^74-476;  Laccadives,  vi.  3,  4; 
Ladakh,  vi.  8,  9;  Lahore,  vi.  12,  13; 
Lahore  city,  vi.  16-18;  Ldhul,  vi.  21  ; 
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LakhimpttT,  vi.  26-28;    Lilitpur,  vL 
39-41 ;  Lohirdaga,  vi.  62,  63 ;  Luck- 
now,  vi.  73-76 ;  Lucknow  city,  vi.  82- 
93 ;  LudhUna,  vi.  96-98 ;  Madras,  \i. 
1 19-124;  Madura,  vi.  175-177;  Miin- 
puri,  vi.  231,  232;  Malabar,  vi.  243- 
247;   Maldah,  vi.    255,   256;    Miler 
Kotia,  vL  266,  267  ;  Milwd,  vL  275  ; 
Mandla,  vi.  297-299;   M^ikpur,  vi. 
311,  312;  Masulipaum,  vL  332,  333; 
Meerut,  vi.  347-349 ;  Mewil,  vL  372, 
373 ;  Midnapur,  vL  378,  379 ;  Mirzi- 
pur,  vi.  392,  393 ;  Mon^hyr,  vi.  407, 
408 ;      Montgomery,    vi.     416  •  418 ; 
Moradib^d,  vL  422-^24;  Miiltin,  vi. 
447-449;   Mursbidibad,  vi.  458-460; 
Muttra.  vi.  477-479 ;  Muzaffargarh,  vu 
484,  485  ;  Muzaflfamagar,  vi.  490-492  ; 
Mysore    State,   vi.   508-512;    Mysore 
IMstrict,   vt   524,   525 ;  Nadiyi,  viL 
6,  7  ;  N^  Hills,  vii.  15-17  ;  Nigpur, 
vii.    29-32 ;    Naxsinhpur,  vii.   64-66 ; 
Nellore,  vii.  93-95;  Nepdl,  vii.   iii- 
117;  Nilgiri  Hills,  vii.   126;  Nimdr, 
vii.  141-144;  No&khili,  viL    149-152; 
North- Western    Provinces,    vii.    162- 
170 ;  Orissa,  vii.  197-201 ;  Oudh,  vii. 
214-226;  Patnd,  vii.  321-324;  Patna 
city,  vii.   33p-332;    Pcrim,  vii.    353; 
Peshiwar,  vii.  357-360;   Pondicherri, 
vii.  378;  Poona,  vii.  379-383;  Porto 
Novo,  vii.  393 ;  Prome,  vii.  398-401 ; 
Punjab,  vii.  417-424;  Pud,  vii.  438, 
439;  Pamiah,  vii.  4C5,  456;  Kiipur, 
vii.  485-487;  Rijputuia,  vii.  509-514; 
Rangoon,    viii.    2-5 ;    Rangoon    city, 
viii.    10-12;    Rangpur,    viii.    16-19; 
Riwal   Pindi,   viii.    45-47 ;    Rohtak, 
viii.  67-68 ;  S^igar,  viii.  91-93  ;  Sahar- 
anpur,  viii.  100-102  ;  Salem,  viii.  127  ; 
Sambalpvr,  viii.  145-147;  Sandoway, 
viii.    159;    Sitira,    viii.    209,    210; 
Siwantwiri,  viii.    219,   220;    Seonf, 
viii.     228-230;     Shihjalianpur,    viii. 
253,    254 ;    Sh^hpur,    viii.    260-262 ; 
Shaikhiwati,  viii.  268,  ^;  Shikir- 
pur,    viii.    278-283 ;    Shimoga,    viii. 
289,  290;  ShoUpur,  viii.  295,  296; 
Siilkot,  viii.  315-317 ;  Sibsigur,  viii. 
323-325 ;    Sikkim,    viii.    340,    341  ; 
Sind,  viii.  357-^64 ;  Singbhum,  viii. 
375-377;    Sirmur,    viii.     392,    393; 
Sirohi,  viii.  396,  397 ;  Sirsa,  viii.  401, 
402 ;    Sitipur,    viii.    413-415 ;    Spiti, 
viii.  439,  440;  Sult4npur,   viii.   459, 
460;    Sundarlxuis,    viii.     469,    470; 
Sunth,  viii.  474;  Surat  District,  viii. 
477-480 ;   Surat  city,  viii.  486,  487 ; 
Sylhet,  viii.  494,  495;   Syriam,  viii. 


503-505;    Tanjore,   viii.    523,524; 

Tank,  viii.  535 

ix.  17,  18  ;  Thar  and  Pdrkar,  ix.  44-4^; 


i35  ;  Tarai,  ix.  8, 9  ;  Tavoy, 
fhar  and  Pdrkar,  ix.  44-46 ; 
Tha>  et,  ix.  53,  54 ;  Thiin-khwa,  ix.  61, 


62;  Tinne^-elli,  ix.  67-69;  Upperah, 
ix.  78-79;  Toung-ngu,  ix.  100-108; 
Travancore,  ix.  1 1 5-1 16 ;  Trichinopoli, 
ix.  124,  125 ;  Tiimkur,  ix.  144,  145  ; 
Twenty-four  Paiganis,  ix.  155,  156; 
Udiipur,  ix.  165-170;  Ulwar,  ix.  178- 
180 ;  Umballa,  ix.  184-186 ;  Unao,  ix. 
195-198;  Upper  Godivari,  ix.  205, 
200;  Vellore,  ix.  232,  233;  Vizaga- 
patam,  ix.  242-246;  Vizianagram,  ix. 
253-255  ;  Wardha,  ix.  268,  2£) ;  Wun, 
ix.  279,  28a 

Hiwarkhed^  town,  iv.  81. 

Hlaing^  township,  iv.  81,  82. 

Hlaing^  river  of  British  Burma,  iv.  82,  83. 

Hlaiftg'bhwai^  river,  iv.  83. 

Hlay-tshiep^  revenue  circle,  iv.  83. 

HmaW'bki,  Subdivision,  iv.  83. 

Hnutuhbhiy  township,  iv.  83,  84. 

HmaW'bhi^  revenue  circle,  iv.  84. 

Hmaw-woHj  revenue  circle,  iv.  84. 

Hnai-gyo^  revenue  cirde,  iv.  84. 

Hocho,  river,  iv.  84. 

Hoddl^  town,  iv.  84,  85. 

Hodgson^  Mr.  Brian  Houghton :  residence 
at  D^ilii^,  iii.  42 ;  reference  to  works 
on  the  Himalayas,  iv.  60,  64,  69; 
residence  at  Nepal,  vii.  103. 

Holalkere^  village,  iv.  85. 

Hoiavanhtdli^  village,  iv.  85. 

HoUombe^  Lieutenant^  Murder  of,  by 
the  N^ig&s,  vii.  16. 

Hole-honnur^  village,  iv.  85. 

Holwell^  Afr.^  in  Calcutta,  ii.  317,  323. 

Honavalli^  tdluk,  iv.  8j. 

Honavalli,  village,  iv.  85. 

Hondwar,  seaport,  iv.  85,  86. 

Honey^  Wild,  See  Forest  and  jungle 
products. 

Hongaly  town,  iv.  86. 

Honnali^  tdluk^  iv.  86. 

/fonnalif  village,  iv.  86. 

Hofinuhol^  tributary  of  the  Kaveri,  iv. 
86. 

Hooghly^  river,  District,  Subdivision,  and 
town.     See  Hugli. 

Horses  and  ponies^  Produce  of  and 
trade  in,  article  *  India,'  iv.  5 16.  Other 
notices — Afghinistibi,  i.  29,  30,  31  ; 
Afghin  Turkist^n,  i.  44;  Ahmed- 
nagar,  i.  77 ;  Amritsar,  i.  184 ;  Bahi- 
walpur,  i.  295 ;  Baroda,  i.  455 ; 
Batesar,  L  500;  Bhutan,  ii.  109; 
Bikaner,  ii.  130;  Cutch,  ii.  528; 
Haidardb^d  Slate,  iii.  503;  Hipur, 
iii.  558 ;  Hardwir,  iv.  4 ;  Kithiiwdr, 
v.  312;  Kuni^l,  v.  486;  Manipur, 
vi.  318;  Punjab,  vii.  417;  R^wal 
Pindi,  viii.  50 ;  Sonpur,  viii.  436 ; 
Spiti,  viii.  441  ;  Tumkur,  ix.  146 ; 
Upper  Sind  Frontier,  ix.  216,  217. 

Horsleykonda^  mountain,  iv.  86,  87. 

hosdnig,  town,  iv.  87. 
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Hosdurga^  tdluk^  iv.  87. 

Hosdurga^  village,  iv.  87. 

Hoshangdbddf  District,  iv.  87-93  >  Physi- 
cal aspects,  87,  88;  histor>-,  88-90; 
population,  90;  agriculture,  90,  91; 
commerce  and  trade,  91,  92;  admini* 
stration,  92 ;  medical  aspects,  92,  93. 

HoshangMdy  tahsil,  iv.  93. 

Iloskangdbddf  town,  iv.  93,  94. 

Hoshidrpur^  District,  iv.  94-99 ;  physical 
aspects,  94,  95;  history,  95,  96; 
population,  96,  97 ;  agriculture,  97, 
98 ;  commerce  and  trade,  98 ;  admini- 
stration, 98,  99  ;  medical  aspects,  99. 

Hoshidrpur^  tahsil,  iv.  99. 

hoshidrpuTy  town,  iv.  99,  loo. 

Hoskot^  tdluk^  iv.  100. 

Hoskoty  town,  iv.  loa 

Hospet,  town,  iv.  loa 

Hospitals.    See  Medical  charities. 

Ilostlr,  town,  iv.  loo. 

Jioti'Marddriy  cantonment,  iv.  loa 

Hot  springs.    See  Springs. 

Houng-'tAaraWf  river,  iv.  10 1. 

HouHg'tharaw^  township,  iv.  lOl. 

Housesy  Number  of.  See  the  section  on 
Population  under  each  Province,  Dis- 
trict, and  town. 

Howrahy  Sub-District  of  Hugli  District, 
iv.  loi,  102. 

Howrahy  Subdivision,  iv.  102. 

Howrahy  town,  iv.  102,  103. 

Hpa-afty  revenue  circle,  iv.  103. 

Hpa-gaty  township,  iv.  103. 

Hpa-gaty  village,  iv.  103. 

Hpa-gti-arumky  revenue  circle,  iv.  103. 

Hpa-gii-cuhey  revenue  circle,  iv.  103. 

Hpai-kha-tOy  revenue  circle,  iv.  103. 

Hpan-kha-bengy  revenue  circle,  iv.  103, 
104. 

Hpa  ouky  revenue  circle,  iv.  104* 

J^poung'gyiy  revenue  circle,  iv.  104* 

IJpoung'Ungy  township,  iv.  104* 

J/pyouk-ishiePy  southern  portion  of  Shwe* 
doung  township,  iv.  104. 

Hpydy  river,  iv.  104. 

Htan-daw-gyiy  revenue  circle,  iv.  104, 
105. 

Htan-U'beng  (i)y  revenue  circle,  iv.  105. 

Htan-U'be^  (2),  revenue  circle,  iv.  105. 

Htan-ma-naingy  revenue  circle,  iv.  105. 

J/tan-pa-daingy  revenue  circle,  iv.  105. 

Jltan-ta-hengy  revenue  circle,  iv.  105. 

Htan-thtin-hengy  revenue  circle,  iv.  105. 

Ntan-seng-hlay  revenue  circle,  iv.  105. 
Jltien-dcnt}^  revenue  circle,  iv.  105. 
Hti'tshwaiy  revenue  circle,  iv.  105. 
Niauk-mOy  revenue  circle,  iv.  105. 
//tii-aingy  revenue  circle,  iv.  105,  106. 
//tuft'bhoy  revenue  circle,  iv.  106. 
J/ttin-ta-ltity  revenue  circle,  iv.  106. 
Jitdtliy  town,  iv.  io6. 
JItidikeriy  village,  iv.  106. 
VOL.  IX. 


Hdgli  River y  the  most  westerly  and, 
for  commercial  purposes,  the  most  im- 
portant channel  by  which  the  Ganges 
enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  iv.  106-112  ; 
course  of  the  river,  106,  107  ;  history 
of  the  upper  section  of  the  river,  107, 
108 ;  history  of  t'^e  lower  section,  108, 
and  ii.  322 ;  tiad .-  and  shipping,  108, 
109 ;  James  and  Mary  Sands,  109, 
1 10 ;  estuary  of  the  Hiigli,  1 10 ;  rise 
of  tide,  1 10,  III;  tributaries,  ill; 
place  in  history,  iii;  scenery,  iii, 
112. 

Hdgliy  District,  iv.  112-120;  physical 
aspects,  112,  113;  history,  113-115; 
population,  115,  116;  agricuhure,  116, 
117  ;  natural  calamities,  117  ;  -  com- 
merce and  trade,  117,  118;  admini- 
stration, 118,  119;  medical  aspects, 
1 10,  120. 

Hiigli t  Subdivision,  iv.  12a 

Hugliy  town,  iv.  120,  121. 

Human  sacrifices^  among  the  Kandhs,  iv. 
181,  182 ;  Jiintia,  iv.  678,  vii.  2o6- 
208 ;  in  Sylhet,  viii.  498. 

Humdydny  second  Mughal  Emperor  of 
Delhi,  article  *  India,'  338,  339 ;  his 
expulsion  by  Sher  Shdh  the  Afghdn, 
and  subsequent  recovery  of  the  throne 
at  Pinipat,  339.  See  also  article 
*  North- Western  Provinces,*  vii.  166. 

Humchay  village,  iv.  122. 

Hungundy  town,  iv.  122. 

Hugriy  river  of  Southern  India,  iv.  121. 

Hujra,  town,  iv.  121,  122. 

Hukeriy  town,  iv.  122. 

Huliydry  village,  iv.  122. 

Huliydr-durgay  village,  iv.  122. 

Hdn-myouk-bhety  revenue  circle,  iv.  122. 

Hiinsdry  town,  iv.  122,  123. 

Hurangy  range  of  hills,  iv.  123. 

Hurpd'bdn  or  tidal  wave,  in  Bankurd 
District,  i.  387. 

Husdin  Beliy  ferry  across  the  Indus  at 
Gemro,  iv.  123. 

Hushidrpury  District,  tahsily  and  town. 
See  Hoshiirpur. 

Hutri'durMy  hill,  iv.  123. 

Hyderdbddy  State  and  city  in  Southern 
India ;  District  and  town  in  Sind ; 
par^nd  and  town  in  Oudh.  See 
Haidarib&d. 

Hyderdbdd  Assigned  Districts y  or  Berar, 
Province  in  Southern  India.  See 
Haidaribid  Assigned  Districts. 

Hydergarhy  pass.     See  Hassangadi. 

Hylakandyy  Subdivision  and  village.  See 
Hailakandi. 


Ihrahimdbddy  town,  iv.  123. 
Ichaky  town,  iv.  123,  124. 
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Ichdk&ddy  ▼illage,  iv.  124. 

Ichdmatl,  river,  a  branch  of  the  Padma, 

iv.  124. 
/cAdmaii,  river,  a  branch  of  the  Miti- 

bhingi,  iv.  124. 
/cAdpur,  town  in  Madras,  iv.  124. 
Ichdpur,  town  ill  Bengal,  iv.  124. 
Ichauli^  tovm,  iv.  124,  125. 
Ichra^  suburb  of  Lahore,  iv.  125. 
Idha^  village,  iv.  125. 
Itm'fnaiy  revenue  circle,  iv.  125* 
len-da-pA-ra^  revenue  circle,  iv,  125. 
Igatpuri,  town,  iv.  125. 
Iggadappa-kumiUf  mountain,  iv.  125. 
Igids,  tahHl^  iv.  125. 
Ikauna^  pargand^  iv.  125,  126, 
Ikauna^  town,  iv.  126. 
Ikhtixdrpur^  town,  iv.  126. 
Ikkiriy  village,  iv.  126,  I27« 
Il€LmbAadr^  town,  iv.  127. 
Ilichpur,   District  and  town  in    Berar. 

S^  EUichpur. 
Ilkalf  town,  iv.  127. 
Illegal  cessesy  Customary,     See  Abwdbs. 
Ilol,  Native  State,  iv,  127. 
Jlolf  town,  iv.  127. 
Imdmbdra,   The,   in  Lucknow,  vL   84, 


85. 

Imdn 


ImgarA,  ruined  fortress,  iv.  127,  128. 

Immigration  and  emigration*  See  Emi- 
gration and  immigration. 

Imports  and  exports.  See  Exports  and 
imports. 

Inekalkaranjit  Native  State,  iv.  128. 

Inchalkaranjiy  town,  iv.  1 28, 

Inddpur^  town,  iv.  ia8. 

Indarpaif  village,  iv.  128,  129. 

Indaury  State  in  Central  India,  See 
Indore, 

Indiy  town,  iv,  129, 


India,  Empire  of,  iv.  pp.  129-644. 

Section  /.—Physical  Aspects,  129- 
164.    General  outline  and  boundaries, 

129,  130 ;  the  three  regions  of  India, 

130,  131.  First  region — the  Himalayas, 
131-136;  the  double  Himalayan  wall, 
131, 132  I  Himilayan  passes  and  trade 
routes,  132;  offshoots  of  the  Hima- 
layas, 132,  133  ;  the  gateways  of  India 
on  the  north-west  frontier,  133 ;  Hima- 
layan water  supply,  133;  its  rain^l, 
I33>  134;  scenery,  134;  vc^tation, 
134,  135 ;  cultivation,  135  ;  irrigation 
and  mill  power,  135  ;  saleable  produce, 
135 ;  fauna  and  ethnology,  135,  136. 
Siecond  region  —  the  northern  river 
plains,  136-157;  the  three  river 
systems  of  India,  136;  (i)  the  Indus, 
with  the  Sutlej,  136-138 ;— (2)  the 
Tsanpu  or  Brahmaputra,  with  its  con- 
fluents,   138-140;    Brahmaputra    silt 


islands,  139,  140;  its  traffic,   I40;-- 
(3)  the  Gangetic  river  system  and  delta, 
140-144 ;  growth  of  the  Ganges  141  ; 
its  discharge,  140 ;  its  great  tributary 
the  Jumna,  142  ;  sanctity  of  the  Ganges 
and  its  places  of  pilgrimage,  142,  143 ; 
work  done  by  the  Ganges  as  a  water 
carrier,  fertilizer,  and  main  channel  of 
traffic,  143, 144 ;— effects  of  the  railway 
on  Gangetic    trade,    144;    the   great 
Gangetic  cities,  144;  three  stages  in 
the  life  of  an  Indian  river,  145,  146 ; 
the  delta  of  Bengal,  its  age  and  forma- 
tion, 146-152 ;  deltaic  distributaries  of 
the  Ganges,  146,  147  ;  character  of  a 
deltaic  nver,  146,  147  ;  junction  of  the 
Ganges,   Brahmaputra,  and  Meghna, 
147  ;  last  scene  in  the  life  of  an  Indian 
river,  its  swamps  and  land-making  at 
its  mouth,  148 ;  Bengal,  the  '  Gift  of 
the  Ganges,*  149 ;  size  of  the  Bengal 
delta,  149;   successive  depressions  of 
the  delta  and  its  subterranean  structure, 
149 ;  silt  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahma- 
putra,   150,    151 ;    time    required    by 
rivers  to  construct  a  delta,  151,  152; 
Indian  rivers  as  highways,  152 ;  saline 
deposits,  152 ;    changes  of  river-beds 
and    river  destruction,   153-155 ;    de- 
serted river  capitals,  153 ;  the  *  bore,' 
I53t    154;    poetry   of   Indian    river- 
names,  1^5 ;  crops  and  scenery  of  the 
Indian  nver  plams  and  of  the  deltas, 
'55**57;  jungle  products,  1 57.     Third 
r^on  —  the  southern  tableland,  157- 
IW;    the    Deccan,    157;    Vindhyas, 
158;  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghdts, 
i5St    159;    the    upheaved    southern 
Angle,  159 ;  the  passes— the  Bor  Ghat, 
the  Thall  Ghit,  and    Palghit   Pa-s, 
1^9,    160;    the   rivers    of   the    inner 
plateau,  160 ;  historical  significance  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghits,  160, 
161 ;   products  of  the  southern  table- 
land, 161,  162 ;  its  hill  scenery,  162 ; 
minerals,    162,    163;   British   Burma, 
its  physical  aspects,  products,  mines, 
and  population,  163,  164. 

Section  IL — The  Population,  164- 
172.  General  survey  of  the  people, 
164;  the  feudatoiy  chiefs  and  their 
powers,  164, 165  ;  the  twelve  Provinces 
of  British  India,  their  area  and  popula- 
tion, 164,  165 ;  the  twelve  groups  of 
Native  States  forming  Feudatory  India, 
165 ;  population  of  all  India,  166 ; 
general  density  of  the  population  as 
compared  with  France  and  England, 
166,  167;  density  of  population  in 
special  tracts,  167 ;  absence  of  large 
towns,  168;  overcrowded  Districts, 
168;  under-peopled  tracts,  168;  the 
'  immobile '  Indian  peasant,  168,  169; 
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nomadic  husbandry,  169;  the  labour 
and  land  question  in  India,  169,  170; 
serfdom,  170;  unequal  pressure  of  the 
population  on  the  soil,  171 ;  the  ethni- 
cal elements  of  the  Indian  people, 
their  fourfold  division  into  (i)  ^^on- 
Aryans,  (2)  Aryans,  (3)  Mixed  Hindus, 
and  (4)  Muhammadans,  171,  172. 

Section  II L — The  non- Aryans  or 
Aborigines,  172- 192.     The  ancient  in- 
habitants of  India,  from  the  stone  age 
to  the  Aryan  period,   172,  173 ;  the 
aborigines   described   by  the  Aryans 
as  *  black-skinned,'  *  flat-nosed,'  *  raw- 
eaters,*  'demons,'  etc.,  173;  the  more 
civilised  non- Aryan    races    and  their 
power  in  ancient  India,  174 ;  the  non- 
Aryans  at  the  present  day,  174;  the 
Andaman  islanders,   174,.  175 ;  Ana- 
malai    hillmen,     17^.;     Nairs,     175 ; 
Gonds,  175;  the  MJuris  of  the  Central 
Provinces,   175 ;  the  Juimgs,  or  leaf- 
ivearing  tribes  of  Onssa,.  175,    176; 
Himdlayan  tribes^  176.;  the  Akas  of 
Assam,    176;   the  SaniUls,    177-180; 
their    system    of  village   and    tribal 
government,    Vjfj ;    their    ceremonies 
and  religion,   177,   178;    the  Santdls 
under  British  rule,  and  the  risii^  of 
i^SSt   I79»   i^>    the    Kandhs,   i8o- 
183;    their    system    of  government, 
wars,     blood  •  revenge,     agriculture, 
marriages  by  'capture,'  serfs,  human 
sacrifices,  180-182 ;  the  Kandhs  under 
British    rule,    their   prosperity,    183 ; 
origin  of  the  non-A^an  tribes,  their 
traditions,  183 ;  the  three  non- Aryan 
stocks— (i)    the    Tibeto-Burman,    (2) 
Dxavidian,    (3)    Kolarian,    183-187; 
list  of  non-Anran  languages,  187-189 ; 
distribution  of  aborigines,  and  statistics 
of   the    principal    tribes,.    189,    190; 
crushed  tribes  (i.^.  the  Bhars,  Gaulis, 
Ahams,  Gonds,  Chandels,  and  Bun- 
delas),    190;    Gipsy    and    predatory 
clans,  190  ;  character  of  the  non- Aryan 
tribes,   190,    191 ;    their    fidelity  and 
trustworthiness  as  soldiers,  191,  192; 
reclamation    of  wild  tribes  by  good 
government,  192. 

Section  IV, — The  Aryans  in  India, 
192-240.  The  Aryan  stock,  its  European 
and  Eastern  branches,  192,  193 ;  early 
Aryan  conquests,  and  spr«id  of  their 
civilisation  in  Europe  and  Asia,  193; 
the  Aryans  in  their  primitive  home, 
193;  European  and  Indian  languages 
merely  vaneties  of  Aryan  speech,  193, 
194 ;  common  origin  of  European  and 
.  Indian  religions,  194;  the  Indo- Aryans 
on  their  march  to  India,  and  in  their 
.  early  settlements  in  the  Punjab,  194, 
195;    their  saaed  hymns — the   Rig- 


Veda,  194-196;  its  date,  195;  inspira- 
tion, 195;.  caste,  and  widow-burning 
unknown,  195,  196,  202;  development 
of  caste,  195,  196,  201, 203-208;  Aryan 
civilisation  in  the  Veda,  196;  spread  of 
the  Aryans  eastwards,  196;  the  gods 
of  the  Vedai  and  Aryan  mytholc^, 
196-199;    a  Vedic  hymn,  198,   199; 
burning-  of  the  dead,  199;  the  V^c 
legend  of  King  Vama  or  Death,  199, 
200 ;  advance  of  the  Aryans  into  the 
Middle-Land  (ili(z^/A^a-</«rAa),  200,201 ; 
the  Aryan  tribes  organized  into  king- 
doms, 201 ;  origin  of  priestly  fiunilies, 
201,  202 ;  the  four  Vedas  or  inspired 
writings,  viz.   (i)  the  Rig- Veda,    (2) 
the  Sima-Veda,  (3)  the  Yajur-Veda, 
(4)  the  Atharva-Veda,  201,  20c;  com- 
pilation of  the  Brdhmanas  and  Sdtras 
or  sacred  traditions,  203,  204 ;  the  four 
castes — (i)  Brdhmans  or  priests,    {a) 
Kshattriyas  or  warriors,    (3)  Vaisyas 
or  cultivators,  (4)  Siidras  or  serfs,  204- 
206 ;  struggle  between  the  priestljr  and 
warrior  castes,  206,  207 ;  the  Middle- 
Land  the  focus  of  Bruimanism,  207  ; 
Aryan  tribes  beyond  the  Br&hmani'cal 
pale,  207,  208 ;  establishment  of  Br^- 
man  supremacy  in  India,  208 ;  the  four 
stages  of   a  Brihman's  life--<i)  the 
Learner  (drdAmacAari),  (2)  the  House- 
holder   {grihastha),,    (3)   the    Forest 
Recluse  {vanaprtutha\  (4)  the-  Ascetic 
(sanydsi),   209 ;   Brihman  ideal    and 
rule  of  life,  and  its  hereditary  results 
on    the    caste,    209,  210 ;    Brdhman 
theology — the  post -Vedic  gods,  211, 
212;  the  Hindu  Triad — <l)  Brahma, 
the  Creator,  (2)  Vishnu,  the  Preserver, 
(3)  Siva,  the  Destroyer  and  Reproducer, 
212  ;  Br&hman.  philosophy,  212,  213  ; 
its  six  iiarsancuorsdiools — ( I )  Sdnkhya, 
(2)  Yoga,  (3)  and  (4>>  Vedantas,  (5) 
Nyiya,     (6)    Vaisheka,     213 ;     sum- 
mary of  Brihman.  religion,.  213,  214  ; 
Brdhman  sciences  and  arts,  214-225  ; 
Sanskrit  grammar,  Pdnini,  214,  215 ; 
Sanskrit   and    Prikrit    speech,   215; 
Sinskrit  manuscripts  and  writing,  215- 
217  ;  Sinskrit  dictionaries,  217;  Brio- 
man  astronomy,  its  three  periods — <i) 
independent  Sinskrit,  (2)  its  zenith  in 
the  Greco-Bactrian  period,    (3)  decav 
in  Muhammadan  times,  217,  219;  Jai 
Sinh's  observatories  at  Delhi,  Benares, 
Muttra,  and  Ujjain,  218,  219;  Brdh- 
man   mathematics,    219  ;     Brdhman 
medicine,   219-222 ;    its   growth    and 
development,  219, 220;  ancient  surgery, 
220,  221  ;  Buddhist  public  hospitals, 
221 ;  decline  of  Hindu  medicine,  221, 
222 ;    English    medical    schools    and 
colleges,  221,  222 ;  Hindu  art  of  war. 
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222,  223 ;  Indian  music,  223,  224 ; 
Indian  architecture,  224,  225  ;  Indian 
painting,  225 ;  Indian  law,  225-229 ; 
the  early  Dharma-sistras,  and  codes  of 
Manu  and  Yainavalkya,  225,  226 ; 
scope  of  Hindu  law  and  its  rigid  caste 
system,  226,  227  ;  Hindu  law  based 
on  custom,  perils  of  modem  codifica- 
tion, 228,  229  ;  Hindu  secular  litera- 
ture, 229-239 ;  the  MahibhArata,  229- 
233;  the  Kimiyana,  233-235;  later 
Slnskrit  epics,  e.g.  Raghuvansa, 
Kumira  -  sambhava,  235  ;  Hindu 
dramatists,  Kalidasa,  235-237;  the 
Hindu  novel,  Beast-stoiies  and  fables, 
237,  238 ;  Sanskrit  lyric  poetry, 
Jayadeva,  238  ;  the  Pnrdnas,  and  their 
influence  on  Indian  literature,  239 ; 
modem  Indian  literature,  239  ;  the  six 
stages  of  Indian  history,  from  the  6th 
to  the  19th  century,  239,  24a 

Section  V. — Buddhism  in  India  (543 
B.  c.  to  1000  A.  D. ),  240-261 .  The  story 
of  Buddha  modelled  on  the  ancient 
epics,  240,  241  ;  Gautama  Buddha's 
birth,  parentage,  youth,  and  married 
life,  241,  242  ;  his  great  renunciation, 
life  as  a  recluse  in  the  forest,  his 
temptation,  and  final  'enlightenment,' 
242,  243  ;  Buddha's  public  teachings, 
his  disdples,  and  conversions,  244,245 ; 
his  d(>ctrines  and  moral  code,  246,  247 ; 
missionary  aspects  of  Buddhism,  '247  ; 
the  three  Buddhist  Councils  (^43  B.C.- 
244  B.C.),  247-248  ;  the  first  Buddhist 
King,  Asoka,  248-251  ;  his  council, 
edicts,  missionary  efforts  ftnd  canon  of 
Scriptures,  249-251 ;  fourth  Buddhist 
Council  (40  A.  D.  ?),  251  ;  Buddhism  as 
a  national  religion,  its  spread  south* 
wards  to  Ceylon,  northwards  to  Tibet, 
and  eastwards  to  China  and  Japan, 
252,  253 ;  Buddhist  influence  upon 
Christianity,  253,  254 ;  Buddha  claimed 
by  the  Hindus  as  an  ava/dr  or  incarna- 
tion of  Vishnu,  254,  25^ ;  Buddha's 
pers(mality  denied,  255, 256;  Buddhism 
and  BrdhmanLsm  coexistent  in  India, 
256 ;  Council  of  King  Silddiiya  (634 
A.D.),  his  charities,  257;  the  monastery 
of  Nalanda,  258;  victory  of  Brihmanism 
over  Buddhism,  258 ;  Buddhism,  an 
exiled  religion  from  India,  makes  large 
foreign  conquests,  258,  259;  Buddhist 
survivals  in  India — ^Jainism,  259,  260  ; 
Jain  temple  cities,  260 ;  relation  of 
Jainism  to  Buddhism,  260,  261. 

Section  VI. — The  Greeks  in  India 
(327-161  B.C.),  261-269.  Early  Greek 
writers  (549-401  B.C.),  261 ;  Megas- 
thenes,  the  Greek  historian  and  ambas- 
sador, 261,  265,  266 ;  Alexander's 
expedition  to  India  (327-325  B.C.),  262- 


264  ;  his  conquests  in  the  Punjab  and 
Sind,  262,  263  ;  results  of  Alexander's 
campaign,  264;  Chandra  Gupta's  king- 
dom in  Northern  India,  his  alliance 
with  Seleukos,  264,  265  ;  later  Greek 
treaties,  267 ;  the  India  of  Megasthenes, 
265,  266  ;  the  Indians  as  described  by 
Megasthenes,  266,  267  ;  Greek  influ- 
ences on  Indian  art,  etc.,  267,  268  ; 
Greeks  in  Bengal,  268,  269 ;  Greek 
survivals  in  India— the  Yavanas,  269. 

Section  VII. — Scythic  inroads  (126 
B.C.  to  544  A.D.),  269-280.  Early 
Scythian  migrations  towards  India, 
269,  270;  asserted  Scythic  origin  of 
Buddha,  270;  Scythic  Buddhism  in 
India,  as  represented  by  Kanishka  and 
his  Council  (40  A.  D.),  270^  271 ;  Scythic 
elements  in  the  modem  Indian  popula- 
tion, 271 ;  the  Jiu,  271 ;  the  Raj- 
puts(?),272;  Indian  struggle  against  the 
Sc^tiiians,  their  expulsion  by  Vikram- 
Aditya,  272,  273 ;  Scythian  inroacis 
under  the  Sah,  Gupta,  and  Valabhi 
dynasties  (37  b.c  to  544  A.D.),  273, 
274  :  pre- Aryan  kingdoms  in  Northern 
India,  274,  275;  the  Scythic  Tak- 
shaks  and  Nagis,  275,  276 ;  non- 
Aryan  Ghakkars,  277,  278 ;  the  Bhars 
of  North* Western  India,  the  Kochs 
of  Northern  Bengal,  the  Ahams  of 
Assam,  2 78 -28a 

Section  Vlil. — Rise  of  Hinduism 
(750  to  1520  A.D.),  280-316.  Perse- 
cution and  gradual  disintegration  of 
Buddhism,  280,  281  ;  twofold  basis 
of  Hinduism,  caste  and  religion,  281 ; — 
(i)  caste  basis  of  Hinduism,  281-290  ; 
the  race  origin  of  caste,  282  ;  its  modi- 
fications by  'occupation' and  'locality,' 
282 ;  complexity  of  ca!»te,  282-284. 
the  Brdhman  caste  analyzed,  283  285 ; 
the  lower  castes,  284 ;  building  up 
of  caste  and  development  of  nindu 
marriage  law,  284,  28^ ;  pol^ndry 
and  levirate,  285  ;  anaent  mm^llng 
of  castes,  285  ;  *  occupation  *  basis  of 
caste,  285,  286;  changes  of  occupa- 
tion and  rise  in  social  scale  of  various 
castes,  286,  287  ;  plasticity  and  rigidity 
in  caste,  287  ;  caste  as  a  system  of 
trade-guilds,  287,  289 ;  working  of 
trade-guilds,  r^ulation  of  wages,  guild- 
funds  and  chanties,  an  Indian  'strike,* 
287,  288  ;  practical  working  of  caste, 
no  poor  law,  289;  caste  rewards  and 
punishments,  289,  290  ,'—(2)  the  reli- 
gious basis  of  Hinduism,  290  ;  Buddh- 
ist influences  on  Hinduism,  291,  292  ; 
on  later  religions,  272  : — analogies  ke« 
tween  a  Japanese  temple  and  a  Chris- 
tian church,  292  ;  coalition  of  Buddh« 
ism  with  earlier  religions,  292,  293  ; 
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shrines  common  to  various  faiths,  e,g, 
Adam's  Peak  in  Ceylon  and  Sakhi 
Sarwar,  293  ;  non-Aryan  elements  in 
Hinduism,  Ndga  rites,  and  serpent- 
worship,  293,  294 ;  phallic  emblems, 
the  linga  and  yoni^  294,  295  ;  fetish- 
worship,  295  ;  Vishnuvite  fetish  sym- 
bols, the  Sdlagram,  295,  296 ;  jungle 
rites  of  the  low  castes,  296 ;  non- 
Aryan  rites  merging  into  Hinduism, 
296,  297  ;  Brdhman  lounders  of  Hindu- 
ism, 297  ;  low-caste  apostles,  297  ;  the 
Hindu  '  Acta  Sanctorum,'  and  miracles 
of  the  religious  founders,  298  ;  Kumir- 
ila  Bhatta,  a  Hindu  religious  reformer 
of  the  8th  century,  299  ;  Sankara 
Achirya,  his  religious  teachings,  299, 
300 ;  growth  of  Siva-worship,  300-304 ; 
its  philosophical  aspects,  300 ;  its 
terrible  forms,  300,  301 ;  the  double 
nature  of  Siva  and  his  wife,  and  the 
twofold  aspects  of  their  worship,  301 ; 
human  sacrifices,  302 ;  the  Charak- 
piija  or  hook-swinging  festival,  303, 
304 ;  the  thirteen  Sivaite  sects,  303 ; 
gradations  of  Siva-worshippers,  303 ; 
Saka  sects,  303,   304  ;  secret  orgies^ 

304  ;  Siva  and  Vishnu  compared,  304 ; 
Vishnu- worship,  304-313  ;  Vishnu  'the 
Preserver,'  always  a  friendly  god,  304  ; 
his  incarnations  and  earthly  descents, 

305  ;  the  Vishnu  Purina,  305,  306 ; 
Brahmanical  and  popular  Vishnuvism, 
311 ;  Rimanuja,  Vishnuvite  reformer 
(1 150  A.D.),  306,  307;  Ramdnand  a 
Vishnuvite  reformer  (1300-1400  A.D.), 
his  low-caste  disciples,  307  ;  Kabir,  dis- 
ciple of  Riminand  (1380- 1420  A.D.)i 
his  doctrines,  307,  308 ;  coalition  of 
Vishnuvism  with  Islim,  308 ;  Chai- 
tanya  (1485-1527),  his  life  and  teach- 
ings, 308,  309 ;  its  religious  houses, 

309,  310 ;  Vallabha-Swdmi(l520A.D.)» 

310,  311  ;  Krishna  worship,  311  ;  the 
chief  Vishnuvite  sects,  312  ;  Vishnuvite 
theistic  movements,  312;  the  festival 
of  Jagannith,*the  Lord  of  the  World,' 

312,  313  ;  Christian  calumnies  against 
Jaganndth,  313 ;  his  worship  a  blood- 
less one,  sell-immolation  not  practised, 

313,  314 ;  his  gentle  doctrines,  315  ; 
the  original  nexus  of  Hinduism,  315  ; 
practical  faith  of  the  Hindus,  their 
tolerance,  316 ;  modem  fate  of  the 
Hindu  triad,  316. 

SectUm  IX.  —  Early  Muhammadan 
rulers  (716-1526  a.d.  ),  317-337.  Early 
Arab  expeditions  to  the  Bombay  coast 
and  Sind,  317 ;  expulsion  of  Musal- 
mins  from  Sind,  317;  India  on  the 
eve  of  the  Muhammadan  conouest, 
317,  318 ;  ancient  Hindu  kingdoms, 
318 ;  the  Muhammadan  conquest  only 


partial  and  territory,  318,  319 ;  sum- 
mary of  Muhammadan  conquerors  and 
dynasties  of  India,  320;  first  Turki 
invasion,  defeat  of  Jiipil  the  Hindu 
king  of  Lahore,  321  ;  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni  (1001-1030  a.d.)>  321  ;  his  17 
invasions  of  India,  321,  322  ;  the  Som- 
nith  expedition,  322,  323 ;  result  of 
Mahmiid's  invasit>ns,  the  conquest  of 
the  Punjab,  323  ;  Muhammad  of  Ghor, 
324-327 ;  bis  invasions  and  conquests 
owing  to  dissensions  among  the  Hin- 
dus, .  324,  325  ;  Muhammadan  con- 
quest of  Bengal  (1203  A.D.)>  326 ; 
murder  of  Muhammad,  326  ;  his  work 
in  India  (1191-1206  a.d.>,  326,  327; 
the  Slave  dynasty  (1206- 1290  A.D.) — 
Kutab-ud-din,  the  first  Slave  king,  327  ; 
Altamsh,  the  third  of  the  line,  327 ; 
the  Empress  Raziyi,  328;  Mughal 
irruptions  and  Afghiin  revolts,  328 ; 
Balban's  reign  and  his  cruelties  to  the 
Hindus,  328,  329;  end  of  the  Slave 
dynasty,  329 ;  house  of  Khilji  (1290- 
1320  A.D.),  329-331  ;  Al4-ud-din,  the 
second  Khilji  king,  extends  the  power 
of  the  Muhammadans  into  Southern 
India,  329,  330 ;  his  wars  and  reign, 
329-331  ;  extent  of  Muhammadan 
power  in  India,  330 ;  Hindu  revolts, 
3JI ;  Khusru  Khin,  the  renegade 
Hindu  Emperor,  331 ;  house  of  Tugh- 
lak  (1320-1414  A.D.)^  Muhammad 
Tughlak^  the  second  of  the  line,  331- 
333 ;  his  ferocity  of  temper  and 
cruelties,  332 ;  his  forced  currency, 
332 ;  his  conquests  in  Southern  India, 
and  revolts  a^nst  him,  332,  333  ;  his 
revenue  exactions  and  'man-hunt,'  333 ; 
Firuz  Tughlak's  reign,  his  public  works 
and  canals,  333;  invasion  of  Timiir 
and  overthrow  of  the  Tughlak  dynasty, 
334;  the  Sayyids  (1414-1450  A.D.), 
334 ;  the  Lodis  (1450-1526  A.  D.),  334  ; 
Hindu  kingdoms  of  the  Deccan,  Vijay- 
suiagar,  334,  335;  five  Muhammadan 
States  in  the  Deccan,  335,  336 ;  the 
Bahmani  kings,  335,  336 ;  downfall  of 
Vijayanagar  at  Tilikot(i565),  336, 337 ; 
state  of  India  on  the  eve  of  the  Mughal 
conquest,  334-337- 

Section  X. — The  Mughal  Empire 
(1526-1761  A.D.),  337-362.  Early  life 
of  Bdbar,  337 ;  his  invasion  of  India 
and  victory  at  Panipat  (1526),  338; 
conquests  in  Northern  India  and  extent 
of  his  dominions,  338;  Humiyun's 
reign  (1530-56),  338,  339 ;  his  expulsion 
by  Sher  Shdh,  the  Afghdn  Governor 
of  bengal,  3395  Afghdn  dynasty  of 
Delhi  (1540-56),  339;  Humiyiin  re- 
gains the  throne  in  1556  after  a  fierce 
battle   at   Pdnipat,    and  dies   a  few 
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months  afterwards,  339;  Akbar  the 
Great  (1556-1605),  339;  four  years' 
regency  under  Bairam,  339,  340; 
Akbar  s  work  in  India,  his  consolidation 
of  the  Empire  and  conciliation  of  the 
Hindus,  340 ;  extension  of  the  Empire 
and  reduction  of  Rajputs,  341 ;  Akbar's 
Hindu  officers,  Rajis  Min  Sinh  and 
Todar  Mall,  341 ;  reform  of  Hindu 
customs,  341 ;  reduction  of  Muhamma- 
dan  States  and  reconquest  of  Bengal 
from  the  Afghans,  341,  342 ;  his  wars 
in  the  Deccan  and  annexation  of  Kh4n- 
desh,  342;  death,  342;  his  religious 
principles  and  new  faith,  343 ;  his 
omnization  of  the  Empire,  and  his 
reforms  in  the  army,  police,  and  law, 
343,  344 ;  revenue  system,  land  survey, 
and  settlement,  344,  345 ;  Provinces 
and  revenues  of  Akb4r,  344,  345 ; 
revenue  of  the  Mughal  Empire  under 
Akb&r  and  his  successors  (1593-1761), 
346;  Jahingir's  reign  (l6o5-27>,  3^7- 
349 ;  rebellion  of  his  son  Shik  jahan, 
347  ;  revolt  of  the  Riiputs,  347,  348 ; 
the  Empress  Nur  Jahan,  340 ;  Jahin- 
gir's  peraonal  character,  his  drinking 
leasts,  348;  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  first 
British  Ambassador  to  India,  348; 
Jahingir's  justice  and  religious  tolera- 
tion, 349;  Sh&h  Jah&n's  reigm  ( 1628-58), 
349-352 ;  murder  of  his  orother  and 
other  rival  relatives,  349,  350;  his 
administration,  350;  loses  KandahAr, 
3jo;  conquests  in  the  Deccan,  350; 
his  great  architectural  works— >the  Tii 
Mahil  and  Pearl  Mosque  at  Agra,  and 
the  palace  and  Great  Mosque  at  Delhi, 
350*  35'  >  Provinces  and  revenues  of 
Shih  Jahin,  351 ;  rebellion  of  Prince 
Aurangzeb,  351,  352;  deposition  and 
confinement  in  Agra  fort  till  his  death, 
352;  Aurangzeb^  reign  (1658-1707), 
352-358 ;  murder  of  his  brothers,  353 ; 
subjugation  of  Southern  India,  353, 
354 ;  rise  of  the  Marhattii  power  under 
Sivaji,  354;  Aurangzeb's  20  years' 
campaign  in  the  Deccan,  the  'grand 
Army,'  354,  355 ;  Aurangzeb  hemmed 
in  by  the  Marhattis,  355 ;  his  de- 
spair and  death,  355 ;  unsuccessful 
expedition  to  Assam,  355  ;  Aurangzeb's 
bitted  policy  and  oppression  of  the 
Hmdus,  355,  356 ;  revolt  and  perma- 
nent separation  of  Rijput  States  from 
the  Empire,  356;  Provinces  and  re- 
venues of  Aurangzeb,  356-35S;  his 
Dersonal  character,  358 ;  decline  of  the 
Mughal  Empire,  358,  359 ;  six  puppet 
successors  of  Aurangzeb,  360 ;  indepen- 
dence of  the  Deccan  and  Oudh,  360 ; 
oppressions  of  the  Sfkhs,  360;  final 
severance  of  Rijputina  from  the  Em- 


pire, 360 ;  the  Marhattis  extort  chauth, 
360;  invasions  of  Nadir  Shih  and 
Ahmad  Shiih  (1739-61),  360,  361 ; 
last  battle  of  Pinipat  and  &11  of  the 
Mughal  Empire,  301,  362. 

Seciim  XL—TYie  Marhatti  power 
(1634- 1818),  362-369.  British  conquest 
of  India,  not  from  the  Mughals,  but 
from  the  Hindus,  362 ;  foundation  of  the 
Marhatti  power  under  Shihji  Bhonsla, 
362,  363  ;  the  Hindu  party  in  Southern 
India,  363 ;  Sivaii  the  Great  (1627-80), 
3631  304 ;  his  hill  forts,  army  of  horse, 
and  guerilla  tactics,  363,  364;  coins 
money  in  his  own  name,  revolts  and 
establishes  his  independence,  364 ;  Au- 
rangzeb's mistaken  policy  in  the  Dec- 
can,  364  ;  Sambhaji,  son  and  successor 
of  Sivaji  (1680-89),  captured  and 
barbarously  put  to  death  by  Aurangzeb, 
364 ;  rise  of  the  Pesbw^— Bilaji  Vis- 
wanitls  the  first  Peshwi,  365  ;  conquest 
of  Deccan  by  the  second  Peshwii,  Baji 
Rio,  365 ;  Bilaii  Bdji  Rio,  the  third 
Peshwi,  consolidation  of  Deccan  con- 
quests, 365  ;  Marhatti  raids  in  Bengal 
and  cession  of  Southern  Orissa,  365, 
366  ;  temporary  overthrow  of  the  Mar- 
hattis  at  Pinipat  by  Ahmad  Shah 
the  A%hin  (1761),  366 ;  Madhu  Rio, 
the  fourth  Peshwi  (1761-72),  366; 
the  five  Marhatti  branches,  366;  de- 
cline of  the  Peshwis,  366;  rise  of 
Sindhia  and  Holkar,  366,  367;  the 
Bhonslis  of  Berar,  367 ;  the  Giekwir 
of  Baroda,  367,  368;  Madhu  Rao 
Niriyan,  sixth  Peshwi  (1774  -  95), 
368;  first  Marhatti  war  (1779-81), 
368;  Biji  Rio  11.,  seventh  and  last 
Peshwi  (1795-1818),  368  ;  second  Mar- 
hatti war  (1803-04),  368;  last  Mar- 
hatti war  (1817-18),  368,  369;  end 
of  the  Peshwis  (1857),  369. 

Section  XII, — Early  European  settle- 
ments (1498  to  1 8th  century),  369-384. 
The  Portuguese  in  India,  369-373 ; 
Vasco  da  Gama,  369,  370;  state  of 
India  on  arrival  of  Portuguese,  370, 37 1 ; 
Riji  of  Calicut's  letter  to  King  of  Por- 
tugal, 371 ;  second  Portuguese  expedi- 
tion under  Cabral,  371 ;  Portuguese 
suprenuicy  in  the  Eastern  seas  (1500- 
1600),  371 ;  capture  of  Goa  by  Albu- 
querque, 371,  372 ;  cruelties  of  Portu- 
ftiese  in  India,  their  bravery,  372,  373 ; 
panish  influences,  373 ;  downfall  of 
Portuguese  in  India  (1639-1739),  373  ; 
Portuguese  possessions  in  1871,  373 ; 
mixed  descendants,  373 ;  the  Dutdi  in 
India  (1602-1824),  374,  375;  Dutch 
supremacy  in  Eastern  seas  (1600- 1 700), 
374 ;  their  brilliant  progress,  374 ;  loss 
of  their  Indian  possessions,  375  ;  early 
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Eojlish  adventurers  (1496-1596),  375, 
376;  English  East  India  Companies, 
first  charter(i6oo),377  ;  later  companies, 
377  ;  amalgamated  companies,  377 ; 
early  voyages  of  the  Company,  377, 
378 ;  defeat  of  the  Portuguese  fleet  at 
Swally  (161 5),  378;  wars  with  the 
Dutch,  379, 380 ;  massacre  of  Amboyna 
and  abandonment  of  British  factories 
in  the  East,  beyond  India  proper,  380 ; 
early  English  factories  in  India,  Surat, 
Pippli,  liugli,  380,  381;  Madras 
founded  (1639),  381 ;  Bombay  ceded 
(1661),  381,  382;  Bens^  separated 
from  Madras  (1681),  381 ;  Bombay 
constituted  a  separate  Pre8idency(i687), 
382;  Calcutta  founded  (1686),  382; 
other  European  East  India  Companies 
— Dutch,  French,  Danish,  Spanish, 
Ostend,  Swedish,  383,  384. 

Section  X/II.^Tht  British  Empire 
of  India  (1757-1881),  384-431.  Ma- 
dras, the  first  British  territorial  pos- 
session in  India,  384,  385;  condition 
of  Southern  India  after  the  death  of 
Aurangzeb,  385 ;  first  war  between 
French  and  Enelish  in  the  Kamatic, 
385 ;  capture  of  Madras  by  the  French, 
its  retrocession,  385,  386 ;  second  war 
in  the  Kamatic  (1750-61),  Dupleix 
and  Clive,  386;  Clive's  defence  of 
Arcot,  386;  Wandiwash  and  Gingi, 
387 ;  British  supremacy  in  the  Kar- 
natic,  387;  the  English  in  Bengal, 
first  settlements  (1634-96),  3I7 ; 
Native  rulers  of  Bengal  (1707*56), 
387,  388;  AH  Vardi  Kh4n,  388; 
Sirdj-ud-daula,  388 ;  the  *  Black  Hole  * 
tragedy  and  recapture  of  Calcutta,  388 ; 
battle  of  Plassey  and  its  results,  389 ; 
Mir  Jafar,  389 ;  grant  of  24  Parkas 
to  the  Company,  390;  Clive's  7<i^/r, 
390 ;  Clive,  first  Governor  of  Bengal 
(175^)*  391 ;  his  defeats  of  the  Oudh 
army,  of  the  French  in  Madras,  and  of 
the  Dutch  in  Bengal,  391 ;  dethrone- 
ment of  Mir  Jafar  and  elevation  of  Mir 
Kisim,  392 ;  controversy  between  the 
Nawib  and  the  Company,  massacre 
of  Patni,  392 ;  battle  of  Baxar,  393 ; 
Clive's  second  governorship  (1765- 
1767),  393>  394;  Clive's  partition  of 
the  Gangetic  valley,  393  ;  the  grant  of 
the  Diwdni  (1765),  393 ;  Clive's  re- 
organization of  the  Company's  service, 
394.  Administration  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings (1772-85),  394-398;  his  ad- 
ministrative reforms,  394,  395 ;  policy 
with  native  powers,  395 ;  Warren 
Hastings,  first  Governor-General  of 
India  (1774),  395;  his  twofold  aims, 
395 ;  makes  Bengal  pay,  395 ;  sells 
Allahabdd  and  Kora  to  the  Wazfr  of 


Oudh,  and  withholds  the  Emperor's 
tribute,     396 ;     Rohilla    war,    396 ; 
plunder   of   Chdit    Sinh    and  of  the 
Begam  of  Oudh,  397 ;  first  Marhatta 
VA>'>    397>    398;    Goddard's     march 
across    India,   398 ;    treaty  of  Salbai 
(1782),  398;  first   Mysore  war,  398. 
Administration    of    Lord    Comwallis 
(1786  -  93),    the    Permanent    Settle- 
ment of   Bengal,   399,  400;    second 
Mysore  war,  400.    Administration  of 
Sir    John     Shore    (1793-98),    400. 
Administration    of    the    Marquis    of 
Wellesley,  400-404;  French  influence 
in  India,  400,  401 ;  Lord  Wellesley's 
work,    401,    402 ;    treaty    with    the 
Nfzim,   third    Mysore  wkr,  and   fall 
of   Seringapatam,  402,  403;   second 
Marhatta    war,    403,    404.     Second 
administration    of    Lord    Comwallis 
(1805),  his  death,  405;   Sir  George 
Barlow    <id     interim    his    successor 
(1805),  405.      Administration  of  Earl 
of  Minto  (1807-13),  505 ;   expedition 
to   Java,    and    embassies    to    native 
powers,  405.     Administration  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings  (1814-23),  405- 
408;  Nep41,  Pindiri,  and  last  Mar- 
hatti  wars,  406-408;   annexation  of 
Pcshwi's  territories,  408.     Mr.  Adam 
ad  interim  Govemor-General  (1823), 
408.    Administration  of  Lord  Amherst 
(1823-28),  408-410;    the    first    Bur- 
mese war,  and  annexation  of  Arakan 
and  Tenasserim,  and  of  Assam,  409 ; 
capture  of  Bbartpur,  410.   Administra- 
tion of  Lord  William  Bentinck  (1828- 
1835),  410,  411 ;  his  financial  reforms, 
410 ;  abolition  of  sdti  and  thc^^  410, 
411 ;  renewal  of  Company's  Charter, 
41 1 ;    Mysore    protected    and    Coor^ 
annexed,  411.   Administration  of  Lord 
Metcalfe  (1835-36),  411,412.    Admini- 
stration of  Lord  Auckland  (1836- 1842), 
412-4x4;  the  first  Afghan  war,  412- 
414;  Afgh&nistin  under  the  Duranis, 
412 ;  our  early  dealings  with  Kibul, 
412  ;  Dost  Muhammad,  413  ;  Russian 
and  English  embassies  in  Kdbul,  413 ; 
Russian  influence,  413  ;  installation  of 
Shih  Shujd  at  K4bul  by  a    British 
force,  413  ;  assassination  of  the  British 
envoy  and  the  political  officer,  413, 
414 ;  destruction  of  the  British  army 
in  its  winter  retreat  to  India,  413,  414. 
Administration  of  Lord  EUenborough 
(1842-44),  414,   415;  the  retributive 
campaign  in  A^hdnistin,  414;  Sind 
war,  414,  4x5  ;  Gwalior  troubles,  415. 
Administration     of    Lord     Hardinge 
(1844-48),  4x5,  4x6;  the  Sikhs,  from 
Ninak  to  Ranjit   Sinh's  death,  41^, 
416;  extent  of  kanjit*s  kingdom,  416; 
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dissensions  among  rival  Sflch  chieftains, 
416;   first  Sikh  war,  and  annexation 
of  cis-Sutlej  territory,  416.     Admini- 
stration of  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie 
(iS48<56),    4I6-42I ;    his    administra- 
tive reforms,  417  ;  second  Sikh  war — 
Chilianwila    and    Gujrit,   417,  418; 
annexation  of  the  Punjab  and  pacifica- 
tion of   the    Province,   418 ;    second 
Burmese  war  and  annexation  of  Pe^, 
418;  Lord  Dalhousie's  dealings  with 
Feudatory  States,  419;  Hindu  doctrine 
of    adoption,    419 ;      annexation    of 
Sitira,  Jhinsi,  and    Nagpur,  lapsed 
for  want  of  direct  heirs,  419,  420 ;  the 
Berars,  420 ;  annexation  of  Oudh,  420, 
421 ;    Lord  Dalhousie's  view  of  the 
measure,  420,  421 ;  Lord  Dalhousie*s 
work  in  India,  421.      Administration 
of  Earl  Canning  (1856-62),  421-428; 
the  Sepoy  Mutiny,  422-426 ;  its  causes, 
the  story  of  the  'greased  cartridges,' 
422,  423;    the  outbreaks  at  Meerut 
and  Delhi,  423;  spread  of  the  insur- 
rection, 424;    loyalty  of   the   Sikhs, 
424;  Nind  Sihib  and  the  Cawnpore 
massacre,  424,  425 ;  siege  and  double 
relief  of  Lucknow,  (i)  by  Havelock 
and   Outram,  and  (2)  by  Sir    Colin 
Campbell,  425;  siege  and  capture  of 
Delhi   (Nicholson),    425;    Sir   Colin 
Campbell's  campaign  in  Oudh,  426; 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  m  Central  India,  426 ; 
downfall  of  the  Company,  426;   its 
history  epitomized,  427 ;  India  trans- 
ferred to  the  Crown,  427,  428;   the 
Queen's  Proclamation    of   November 
18^8,    428;    India  under  the  Crown 
(1858    to    1862),   financial  and  legal 
reforms,  428.  Lord  Elgin's  Viceroyalty 
(1862-63),  4^«      Administration    of 
Lord  Lawrence  (1864-69),  428,  429. 
Administration  of  Lord  Mayo  (1869- 
1872),  429.     Administration  of  Lord 
Northbrook    (1872-76),    429,     430; 
deposition  of  the  Giekwdr,  430.    Ad- 
ministration  of   Lord    Lytton  (1876- 
1880),  430,  431 ;  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  India,  430 ;  the  Delhi  Darbar 
and  proclamation  of  Queen  Victoria  as 
'  Empress  of  India,'  430 ;    the  great 
famine  in  Southern  India,  430;   the 
second  Afgh4n  war,  430,  431.     Mar- 
quis   of   Ripon,    the    present    (1881) 
Viceroy  of  India,  431. 

Section  XIV, — British  Administra- 
tion of  India,  431-473.  Control  of 
India  in  England,  under  the  Company 
and  under  the  Crown,  431,  432 ;  the 
Secretary  of  State's  Council  in  Eng- 
land, 432 ;  Administration  in  India, 
the  'Viceroy  and  Govemor-General- 
in-Coundlj'  432;  Executive  Council, 


432;  Legislative  Council,  433;  High 
Courts  of  Justice,  433;   the    law  of 
British    India,   433,   434;    Provincial 
Administration  —  Madras,     Bombay, 
Bengal,  434;   minor  Provinces,  434, 
435;  the  'Regulations,' 435;    'Non- 
Regulation  '  territory,  435  ;  the  District 
or  territorial  unit,  435;   the  District 
officer    or   'Collector-Magistrate,'  his 
duties,  435,  436 ;  number  of  Districts 
in  Briti^  India,  their  varying  size,  436 ; 
Sub- Districts,    436,   437 ;    thdnds    or 
police  divisiQns,  437 ;   the  village  or 
agricultural  unit,  437  ;  the  Secretariats 
of  the  Government  of  India  and  of  the 
various  local  Governments,  437 ;  the 
land    tax,    437  -  451 ;    ancient    land 
system  of  In£a,  438 ;  Musalmin  land 
tax,  438,  439;  the  Company's  efibrts 
at  land  settlement,  the  tamindAr  and 
growth  of  private  rights,  439 ;  landed 
property  in  India,  439,  440;  method 
of  land  settlement,  440,  441 ;  the  per- 
manent settlement    of   Bengal,  441  ; 
proprietors  created  by  law  at  a  fixed 
assessment,  44 1,  442;   oppression  of 
the  cultivators  ( 1799- 1859),  442 ;  inter- 
mediate  tenure-holders    between    the 
zaminddr  and  cultivator,   442 ;    land 
reform  of  1859,  442 ;  further  reforms 
needed,  the  Land  Commission  of  1879, 
443;  its  proposals,  further  extension 
of  occupancy  rights,  and  compensation 
for    disturbance,   443 »    Orissa    thirty 
years'  settlement,  443,  444;    Assam 
yearly  settlement,  444 ;  land  system  in 
Madras,  444-446;   rdyatwdri  settle- 
ment, its    history,   444;    methods  of 
assessment,  444, 44^  ;  permanent  settle- 
ment in  Madras  in  alienated  lands, 
445 ;  extension  of  tillage  in  Madras, 
446 ;  reduction  of  average  Government 
land  tax,  446 ;  land  system  of  Bombay, 
446-449 ;  the  survey  tenure  of  Bombay, 
its  rates,  447 ;  its  simplicity,  advan- 
tages to  the  provident  and  disadvantages 
to  the  improvident,  447 ;  debts  of  the 
Deccan  p^sant,  447, 448 ;  the  Southern 
India  Agriculturists'  Relief  Act  of  1879, 
and    its   provisions,  448,  449;    land 
system  of  the  North-Westem  Provinces 
and    Punjab,  449,   450;    the   village 
system,  corporate  holdings,  449,  450 ; 
land  system  of  Oudh,  tdlukddri^  450 ; 
of  the  Central  Provinces,  450 ;   gross 
land  revenue  of  British  India,  450, 451 ; 
the  salt  tax,  451,  452  ;  sources  of  salt, 
451 ;  working  of  the  salt  monopoly 
in  Madras,  its  cost,  451,  452 ;  equaliza- 
tion of  salt  duty  in  various  Provinces, 
452 ;  process  of  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial salt,  452  ;  excise  administration, 
453»    454;    distillery    system,    453; 
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opium,  gdnjd^  charas^  453,  454 ;  muni- 
cipal administration,  454;  the  old 
villsige  system,  454 ;  present  municipal 
statistics,  454;  Indian  finance,  its 
obscurities,  455,  456;  taxation,  4^6- 
460 ;  gross  and  net  taxation  of  British 
India,  456,  457 ;  English  and  Indian 
taxation,  456;  Indian  taxation  under 
the  Mughals,  456-458 ;  taxation  under 
the  Mughals  and  the  British  compared, 
45^  459;  taxation  in  Native  States, 
460 ;  incidence  of  taxation  in  British 
India,  460;  gross  balance-sheet  of 
British  India,  460-462 ;  analysis  of 
Indian  revenues  in  1878, 462  ;  summary 
of  items  of  taxation,  462,  463  ;  Indian 
expenditure  in  1878,  463,  464;  army 
expenditure,  463 ;  public  debt,  46^, 
464;  loss  by  exchange,  464;  public 
works  expenditure,  464;  local  and 
municipal  finance,  465 ;  constitution  of 
the  Indian  army,  465;  the  armies  of 
the^  three  Presidencies,  465,  466 ; 
police,  466 ;  jails,  466 ;  public  instruc- 
tion, 466-472;  education  in  Ancient 
India,  village  schools  and  Sanskrit 
tols^  467 ;  the  Company's  first  efforts 
at  education,  the  Calcutta  Madrasa 
and  other  colleges,  467 ;  mission 
schools,  468 ;  State  system  of  educa- 
tion under  tiie  Crown,  468;  educa- 
tional statistics  for  1878,  468,  469; 
the  Indian  Universities  and  their  con- 
stitudon,  469;  colleges,  470,  471; 
boys*  upper  and  middle  class  schools, 
470 ;  increase  of  primary  sdiools,  470 ; 
471;  girls*  schools,  471,  472;  normal 
and  other  special  sdiools,  472;  ver- 
nacular press  of  India,  472,  473; 
statistics  of  native  journalism,  473; 
books,  473. 

Section  XV, — Christianity  in  India, 
474  -  483.  Christian  population  in 
British  and  Native  India,  474  ;  statis- 
tics of  native  Christians,  474,  475 ; 
the  Indian  Ecclesiastical  Department, 
475,  476 ;  origin  of  Christianity  in 
India,  476;  ttie  S^n^ian  rite,  476; 
spread  of  Nestorianism,  476;  first 
Catholic  mission  (1500  A.D.)>  476;  St. 
Francis  Xavier  and  the  Jesuits,  476, 
477  ;  Syrian  rite  reformed,  but  pureed 
of  Nestorianism,  477;  Nestorian 
remnants,  477;  the  Madras  Jesuits 
and  their  good  work,  477,  478 ;  the 
Jesuits  suppressed  in  1759-73,  and 
re-established  1814,  478 ;  organization 
of  Roman  Catholic  missions,  479, 480 ; 
the  Archbishop  of  Goa,  479 ;  distribu- 
tion of  Roman  Catholics  in  India,  479 ; 
Catholic  resources,  479, 480;  thePondi- 
cherri  Mission,  480 ;  principal  Catholic 
educational  establishments  in   India, 


480;  first  Protestant  mission  (1705), 
480 ;  translation  of  the  Bible  (1725), 
480 ;  Schwartzes  work  in  Tanjore,  481  ; 
Kiemander  in  Calcutta  (1758),  481  ; 
the  Serampur  Baptist  missionaries, 
Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward,  481  ; 
withdrawal  of  Company's  opposition 
to  missionary  efforts,  481 ;  Bishopric 
of  Calcutta  formed  (1814),  481 ;  Indian 
sees,  482 ;  Presbyterian  missions,  482 ; 
other  missions,  482  ;  statistics  of  Pro- 
testant missions,  progress  from  1856  to 
to  1868,  482,  483. 

Section  XVL — Agriculture  and  Pro- 
ducts, 484-535.  Agriculture  almost  the 
sole  occupation  of  the  Indian  people, 
484 ;  pressure  on  the  soil,  484 ;  various 
systems  of  agriculture,  485  ;  irrigation, 
manure,  rotation  of  crops,  soils,  485  ; 
rice,  486-488 ;  statistics  of  rice  culti- 
vation in  different  Provinces,  486; 
methods  of  cultivation  in  Madras  and 
Bengal,  486, 487 ;  out-turn  of  rice,  487 ; 
hill  cultivation  of  rice,  487 ;  area  under 
principal  food  grains,  488 ;  wheat  cul- 
tivation, 488,  489;  millets,  varieties 
of,  489 ;  its  distribution  throughout 
India,  489, 490;  pulses,  490;  oil-seeds, 
490 ;  vegeubles,  490,  491 ;  fruits, 
spices,  palms,  491 ;  sugar,  491,  492 ; 
cotton,  492-494 ;  impetus  to  cultivation 
by  the  American  War,  492 ;  cotton 
cultivation  in  Bombay,  Central  Pro- 
vinces, Berar,  Madras,  and  Bengal, 
492,  493 ;  cotton  exports,  493 ;  cotton 
cleanmg,  493;  jute,  494,  495;  jute 
area  in  Bengal,  494;  the  plant  and 
preparation  ot  the  fibre,  494 ;  the  jute 
trade,  exports,  and  future  prospects, 
494.  495  ;  indigo,  495, 496  ;  its  decline 
in  Lower  Beneal,  495 ;  cultivation  in 
Behar,  North-Westem  Provinces  and 
Madras,  495,  496;  indigo  exports, 
496;  system  of  indigo  planting,  496; 
opium  in  Bengal,  M4l\vd,  and  Kdj- 
putina,  496,  497;  total  Indian  out- 
turn, 497 ;  Bengal  system  of  opium' cul- 
tivation and  manufacture,  497;  tobacco, 
chief  growing  tracts,  trade,  and  curing, 
498  ;  approximate  area  under  principal 
crops,  500;  coffee,  499,  501,  502; 
area  of  cultivation,  499 ;  introduction 
into  India,  499 ;  coffee  statistics,  501 ; 
sites  for  coffee-gardens,  methods  of 
cultivating  and  preparing  the  berry  for 
the  market,  501,  502;  tea,  502-506; 
Assam  the  original  home  of  the  tea- 
plant,  502;  discovered  growing  indi- 
genously in  1826,  502 ;  experimental 
State  plantations,  502;  private  com- 
panies formed,  and  their  rapid  progress, 
502,  ^03;  extension  of  cultivation  to 
Cddiar    and    Dirjiling,    503;    over- 
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speculation  resulting  in  the  crisis  of 
1065,  503 ;  subsequent  history  of  the 
industry,  503 ;  statistics  of  Indian  tea 
in  dinerent  Provinces,  503,  504 ; 
total  value  of  exports,  504 ;  varieties  of 
the  tea  plant,  seed*  sites,  and  soils 
suitable  for  gardens,  504,  505 ;  work 
of  a  tea-garden,  505,  506 ;  anchona, 
506,  507 ;  its  introduction  into  India, 
506 ;  plantations  in  the  Nflgiris  and  at 
Dirjihng,  506,  507 ;  cinchona  statistics, 
507;  silk,  507-510;  the  Company's 
silk  factories,  507,  508;  Italian  silk 
reelers  in  the  last  century,  508,  Tipu's 
experiments  in  Mysore,  508 ;  silk  area 
of  Bengal,  508;  silk  sUtistics  (1878), 

508,  509;  mulberry  cultivation  in 
Bengal,  509;  jungle  silks  {tasar)  in 
Bengal,  Assam,  and  Central  Provinces, 

509,  510;  lac,  its  different  prepara- 
tions, 510,  511 ;  model  farms  in  India, 
510;  the  small  success  attained,  511, 
512 ;  the  problem  of  improved  hus- 
bandry in  India,  512 ;  out-turn  of  crops, 
J 12;  the  three  impediments  to  better 
industry — (i)  want  of  cattle,  513,  (2) 
want  of  manure,  513,  514,  and  (3) 
want  of  water,  514,  515  ;  agricultural 
stock,  515-5x8 ;  want  of  fodder,  515  ; 
famous  breeds  of  cattle,  515  ;  camels^ 
buffaloes,  515;  horses,  515,  516; 
Govemm'ent  studs  and  horse  fairs,  516 ; 
mules,  ponies,  elephants,  sh(Mp,  ^oats, 
pigs*  516,  517;  table  of  approximate 
number  of  live  stock  and  agricultural 
implements,  518;  the  Indian  Forest 
Department,  517-523;  destruction  of 
jungle,  517;  growth  of  the  Forest 
Department,  517;  Indian  timber-trees, 
5i7i  519-521 ;  forests  in  South  India, 
Sind,  Punjab,  North -Western  Pro- 
vinces, Oudh,  Northern  Bengal,  Sun- 
darbans,  Assam,  Burma,  and  Central 
India,  519-521  ;  forest  administration 
— 'reserved  forests,'  'open  forests,' 
and  'plantations,*  521 ;  forest  finance, 
521 ;  nomadic  cultivation,  its  area, 
and  different  varieties,  521,  522 ;  its 
destructiveness  to  the  forests,  and  re- 
straints placed  upon  it,  522 ;  merits  of 
nomadic  tillage,  522,  523 ;  irrigation, 
523-530 ;  its  function  in  India  during 
famine,  523  ;  irrigation  areas,  523-529 ; 
in  Sind,  524 ;  Bombay,  524,  525  ; 
Punjab,  525  ;  North  -  Western  Pro- 
vinces, the  great  Do4b  canals,  525, 
526;  Oudh,  526;  in  Bengal,  the 
Orissa  and  Son  works,  527,  528;  irriga- 
tion works  in  Madras,  528,  529 ;  the 
great  works  in  the  deltas  of  the  God- 
avari,  Kistna,  and  Kiveri,  528,  529 ; 
irrigation  in  Mysore  and  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  529 ;  irrigation  statistics  for 


British  India,  529,  530 ;  table  of  cul- 
tivation and  irrigation,  530;  natural 
calamities,  530-<;36;  famines,  their 
causes,  drought,  nood,  blight,  and  war, 
53(>>  ^31  f  drought,  the  great  cause  of 
scaratv  and  of  real  famine,  531  ; 
necessity  for  husbanding  and  utilizing 
the  water  supply,  531,  532 ;  fitvoured 
Provinces,  531  ;  irrigation  area  of 
India,  531,  532;  history  of  previous 
Indian  famines,  532,  533 ;  the  Orissa 
famine  of  z866,  533  ;  the  great  famine 
of  Southern.  India  (1876-78),  533- 
536 ;  its  area,  534 ;  State  cost  of  the 
famine,  534;  mortality  from  starva- 
tion and  disease,  534, 535  ;  decrease  of 
birth-rate,  535 ;  fiunine  a  weak  check 
on  population,  535 ;  summary  of  the 
famine,  and  report  of  the  Famine  Com* 
missioners,  535,  536. 

Section  XVII, — Means  of  Comumni- 
cation,  536-542.  Railways,  536-538; 
history  of  Indian  railways,  536,  537 ; 
Lord  Dalhousie*s  trunk  lines,  and  Lord 
Mayo's  branch  lines,  536,  537 ;  two 
classes  of  Indian  railways,  'Guaran- 
teed *  and  •  Stete '  lines,  537 ;  railway 
statistics,  537,  53^  I  roads,  J38,  539 ; 
old  military  routes,  538;  the  Grand 
Trunk  Road,  538;  Bombay  inland 
route,  538;  extension  of  roiuls,  539; 
bridges  of  boats,  539;  river  naviga- 
tion, 539*541 ;  navigable  canals,  541, 

542. 

Section  XVIII,  —  Commerce  and 
Trade,  542-572.  Ancient,  mediaeval, 
and  modem  trade  in  India,  542 ;  the 
modem  function  of  trade  in  India, 
new  industries  necessary,  ^42,  543 ; 
large  sea-borne  trade  imp<^sible  under 
the  Mughals,  their  shifting  capitals 
merely  royal  camps,  543 ;  growth  of 
trading  cities  under  British  rule,  the 
English  as  city  builders,  543,  544; 
Calcutta  and  Bombay,  the  two  com- 
mercial cities  of  India,  544 ;  summary 
of  Indian  exporU  (1700- 1 800),  545  ; 
India's  balance  of  trade,  545;  what 
she  does  with  the  balance,  545,  546 ; 
India's  yearly  savings,  546;  divisions 
of  Indian  trade,  546, — (i)  sea-borne 
trade,  546*563 ;  the  four  great  ports, 
546 ;  minor  southern  ports,  546 ;  early 
Portuguese  trade,  547 ;  Dutch  mono- 
poly, 547  ;  English  trade  and  factories 
(1600- 1700),  547,  548;  increase  of 
trade  (1700-64),  548 ;  trade  statistics 
(1834),  C48 ;  abohtion  of  inland  duties 
(1836-48),  548;  quinquennial  tables 
of  foreign  tiisule,  its  steady  growth, 
549;  Indian  trade  statistics  (1878), 
549;  excess  of  exports,  549;  India's 
chief  customers,  549 ;  Indian  shipping. 
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549»  550;  table  of  foreign  trade  for 
1877-78,  550,  551;  analysis  of 
Indian  imports,  551,  552 ;  Manchester 
piece-goods,  552  ;  imports  of  treasure, 
proportion  of  gold  to  silver,  552, 
553;  exports,  553-558;  analysis  of 
exports,  553 ;  cotton,  growth  of  the 
trade,  553,  554 ;  jute,  rise  and  growth 
of  the  trade,  554,  555  ;  rice,  555,  556 ; 
wheat,  556;  oil -seeds,  556;  indigo, 
557 ;  samower,  turmeric,  lac,  tea, 
coflfee,  557,  558 ;  exports  of  cotton  and 
jute  manufactures,  558 ;  countries  with 
which  India  trades — England,  China, 
the  Straits,  Ceyloi^,  France,  Italy, 
United  States,  Australia,  558  -  561 ; 
growth  of  Suez  Canal  trade,  561,  562 ; 
general  balance  of  trade,  (2)  coasting 
trade,  563,  564;  statistics  of  coast 
shipping  and  staples  of  coast  trade, 
563.  5^ ;  (3)  frontier  trade,  564-567 ; 
with  Afghdmstdn,  Central  Asia,  Tibet, 
Nep&I,  Bhutan,  North-Eastern  Fron- 
tier, and  Independent  Burma,  564- 
567  ;  registered  frontier  trade  of  India 
(1877  -  78),  567 ;  (4)  internal  trade, 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  natives,  567 ; 
trading  castes  in  Southern  and 
Northern  India,  567,  568 ;  local  trade 
of  India,  568-572 ;  the  village  money- 
lender, 568,  569;  travelling  brokers, 
^69;  religious  fiiirs,  569;  mcrease  of 
internal  trade  the  great  safeguard 
against  famine,  569;  how  trade  acts 
in  famine,  569,  570;  normal  action  of 
internal  trade,  570;  statistics  of  in- 
ternal trade  in  certain  Provinces,  570, 
571 ;  the  trading  city  of  Patni,  571 ; 
growth  of  trade  marts,  e.g»  Dongar- 
gion  and  Kir^oli,  571,  572. 

Section  XIX,  —  Manufactures  and 
Arts,  573-589.  Manufactures  of  India, 
ftrt  work,  572,  573 ;  competition  with 
the  English  artisan,  573;  native  in- 
dustries, the  village  craftsman,  573, 
574;  fortified  weavbg  settlements, 
^74;  cotton  -  weaving  in  India,  574; 
Its  decline,  but  still  a  domestic  in- 
dustry, 574,  575  ;  cotton  •  weaving  in 
difierent  Provinces,  575,  576;  special 
Indian  fobrics  —  Dacca  and  Madras 
muslins.  Bangalore  cloths,  Bombay 
fabrics,  silk  fabrics  in  Bengal,  Assam, 
and  Burma,  brocades,  embroidery, 
earners  and  goat's  wool  shawls,  leather- 
work,  cotton  and  woollen  carpets,  576- 
579  >  goldsmith's  work  and  jewellery, 
579)  5^  >  precious  stones,  580,  581 ; 
ironwork — cutlery,  chain  armour,  and 
damascened  steel,  581 ;  brass  and 
copper  work — domestic  vessels,  bells, 
and  bidari  work,  581,  582 ;  pottery, 
582,   583;   sculpture,  wood  -  carving. 


inlaying,  ivory  -  carving,  583,  584; 
European  industries,  584-589;  distri- 
bution of  cotton  -  nulls  throughout 
India,  J84,  585 ;  advantages  in  the 
shape  of  cheap  material,  cheap  labour, 
and  freedom  from  adulteration,  585 ; 
disadvantages  in  the  shape  of  cost  of 
erection  and  supervision,  nigh  interest, 
and  shortness  of  staple  in  the  fibre, 
585*  586 ;  only  coarse  qualities  manu- 
factured for  export  to  China  and 
Africa,  586,  587  ;  statistics  of  Bombay 
cotton  manufactures,  586,  587 ;  future 
of  the  trade,  587  ;  jute  industry  nearly 
confined  to  the  neighbourhood  around 
Calcutta,  587 ;  manufactures  and  out- 
turn, 587,  588 ;  internal  consumpt  and 
sea  exports,  588 ;  growth  of  the  trade, 
588,  589;  breweries,  papermaking, 
and  Government  leather  factory,  589. 

Section  XX, — Mines  and  Minerals, 
5^599*  Indian  iron,  590,  591 ;  indi- 
genous methods  of  smelting,  590; 
failure  of  English  efforts,  590;  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  successful 
ironworking  in  India,  590,  591 ;  coal, 
59,1' 593  >  history  of  Bengal  coal- 
mining, 591 ;  imported  coal  in  Calcutta 
and  &mbay,  591 ;  coal-mines  of  the 
Central  Provinces,  591,  592 ;  excessive 
ash  of  Indian  as  compared  « ith  English 
coal,  592;  Rinfganj  coal-field  in 
Benjgal,  592;  distribution  of  coal  in 
India,  the  four  great  coal-fields,  592, 
$93 ;  future  of  Indian  coal,  593 ;  salt. 
Its  three  sources  of  supply,  593 ; 
the  Punjab  Salt  Range,  593,  594 ;  salt 
supply  of  Madras  and  Ben^,  594; 
saltpetre  manufacture  and  exports,  594, 
595 ;  gold,  595  ;  the  quartz  reefs  of 
the  Wainid  in  the  Nfigiris,  595,  596 ; 
copper-mines  in  the  lower  ranges  of 
the  Himalayas,  at  Dirjiliog,  596; 
method  of  mining,  596;  copper  in 
Sincbhiim  in  Bengal,  and  Neliore  in 
Madras,  597;  lead,  tin,  antimony, 
cobalt,  597;  petroleum  in  Burma, 
Assam,  and  Punjab,  597 ;  building- 
stone,  lime,  kankar^  marble,  slate, 
mica,  and  talc,  597,  598 ;  precious 
stones,  598,  599;  diamonds  of  Gol- 
conda,  Sambalpur,  and  Panna,  598, 
599 ;  camelians,  599. 

Section  XX/,— Geology,  600-608. 
The  three  geological  divisions  of  India 
— (i)  Himalayan  region,  600-602 ;  the 
Northern,  Central,  and  Lower  Hima- 
layas, 600^  601 ;  Sub- Himalayan  range, 
Siwilik  Hills,  601,  602;  salt  range, 
602 ;  (2)  the  Indo-Gangetic  plain,  602, 
603 ;  its  slope  to  the  sea,  geological 
age  and  history,  602,  603 ;  {2)  Penin- 
sular India,  603-608 ;  Vindhyan  rocks. 
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Upper  and  Lower  Vindhyds,  604 ; 
Gondwina,  Panchet,  Tilcher,  and 
Damodar  series,  604-606;  Riniganj, 
Bardkbar  and  Karharbari  coal  seams, 
605, 606;  Damodar  ironstone,  606,  607  ; 
Deccan  trap,  607  ;  iatehte,  607,  608. 

Section  XXII, — Meteorology,  608- 
618.  Meteorological  geography,  608- 
613 ;  the  Himila^,  air-currents  and 
vapour-bearing  winds,  608,  609 ;  Pun- 
jab frontier,  610;  the  Indus  plain  and 
great  Indian  desert,  610;  Gangetic 
plain,  610;  alluvial  plains  of  Eastern 
Bengal,  610,  61 1 ;  central  tableland, 
the  Siltpura  range,  611;  Milwi  plateau, 
Aravalli  range,  61 1 ;  Southern  pla- 
teau— SAhjradri  range,  612;  Nfigiri, 
Anamalai,  and  Palni  Hills,  612;  the 
southern  coast  strip,  612  ;  Ceylon,  612, 
613  ;  British  and  Independent  Burma, 
613 ;  observatory  stations,  614 ;  solar 
radiations,  614;  temperature,  614, 615 ; 
atmospheric  pressure,  615  ;  wind  direc- 
tion, 615  ;  cloud  proportion,  615,  616 ; 
rainfall  returns  for  the  different  Pro- 
vinces, 616,  617  ;  sun-spot  cycles,  617, 
618. 

Section  XXlII.—ZtioXogf  and  Bot- 
any, 618-631.  Mammals,  618-625  > 
Hon,  618;  tiger,  618,  619;  leopard, 
cheetah,  619,  620;  wolf,  fox,  jackal, 
dog,  620 ;  hvsena,  bear,  621 ;  elephant, 
621,622;  elephant-catching,  621,  622; 
the  Elephant  Preservation  Act,  623 ; 
rhinoceros,  wild  hog,  623 ;  sheep  and 
goats,  623 ;  antelopes,  nilgdi,  deer, 
023,  624 ;  bison  and  buffalo,  624 ;  rat 
tribe,  624,  625 ;  ornithology,  birds  of 
prey  and  game  birds,  reptiles,  625,  626 ; 
the  'cobra'  and  other  poisonous  ser- 
pents, 627  ;  loss  of  life  from  snake-bite, 
626 ;  crocodiles,  626 ;  fishes,  626,  627 ; 
insects,  locusts,  628;  Indian  flora  in 
different  Provinces  628-631. 

Section  JTA'/F.— Viul  Statistics,  631- 
644.  Different  sources  of  health  returns, 
631,  632 ;  registration  of  births  and 
deaths,  the  returns  untrustworthy » 632; 
average  duration  of  life  in  India,  632  ; 
vital  statistics  of  Bengal,  633  ;  Madras, 
633*  634 ;  Bombay,  634 ;  North- Wes- 
tern Provinces  and  Oudh,  634,  635 ; 
Punjab,  635  ;  Central  Provinces,  635  ; 
Berar,  635,  636 ;  Assam,  637  ;  British 
Burma,  636 ;  health  of  the  European 
army,  637,  640,  641 ;  chief  causes  of 
sickness  and  mortality,  640 ;  tables  of 
birth  and  death  rate  of  the  general 
population,  638,  639;  health  of  the 
native  army,  causes  of  mortality,  641, 
643 ;  health  of  the  jail  population, 
statistics  of  sickness  and  mortality,  643, 
644. 


India-rubber^  in  Assam,  i.  244 ;  Indepen- 
dent Burma,  ii.  293;  Cdchir,  ii.  3 10; 
Chardwir,  ii.  402 ;  KhiLsi  and  Jaintia 
Hills,  V.  365 ;  Lakhimpur,  vi.  20,  32 ; 
Manipur,  vi.  315;  Mergui  Archipelago, 

Indian  corn,  in  Amritsar,  i.  182,  183 ; 
Assam,  i.  248;  Bannu,  i.  398;  Benares 
i>  536 ;  Bhd^lpur,  ii.  58 ;  Delhi,  iii. 
80;  Dungarpur,  iii.  184;  Firozpur, 
iii.  274 ;  Gonda,  iii.  430 ;  Haidar£bdd 
State,  iii.  504;  Hazara,  iv.  28;  Ho- 
shiirpur,  iv.  97 ;  Hugli,  iv.  1 16 ;  Jessor, 
V.  62 ;  Kdnera,  v.  218 ;  Kashmir  and 
Jamu,  V,  29i6 ;  Kistna,  v.  402 ;  Kohat, 
V.  414;  Lohirdaga,  vi.  66;  Naga 
Hills,  vii  20 ;  Ne[Sl,  viL  105  ;  Oudh, 
vii.  229 ;  Peshdwar,  vii.  361 ;  Punjab, 
vii.  426;  Rajputina,  vii.  519;  Sanial 
Parganis,  viii.  181 ;  Shihibdd,  viii. 
244;  Sibs^r,  viii.  327;  Simla,  viii. 

t47 ;  Singbhum,  viii.  379 ;  Tirhut,  ix. 
6;  Umballa,  ix.  188. 
Indigo,  Cultivation  and  manufacture  of, 
article  '  India/  iv.  495,  496.  Local 
notices — ^Agra,  L  51  ;  Aligarh,  i.  134, 
135 ;  North  Arcot,  i.  218;  South  Arcot, 
i  225,  228;  Arwal,  i.  234;  Atmakiir,  i. 
260 ;  Atiir,  i.  264 ;  Azamgarh,  i.  278 ; 
BadviUl,  i.  288 ;  Bahawalpur,  l  295 ; 
Baluchistan,  L  350;  Banaganapalli, 
i.  357 ;  Binkuri,  L  390 ;  B4ra,  i.  405  ; 
Baldwin,  i.  426;  Basantpur,  L  470; 
Basii,  i.  497 ;  Behar,  i.  508 ;  Bellary, 
i.  524 ;  Belsand  Kalan,  i.  530;  Benares, 
i.  536,  542 ;  Bengal,  u.  4,  27 ;  Bhigal- 
pur,  ii.  58,  59;  Birbhum,  ii.  152; 
Bombay,  ii.  190;  Bulandshahr,  ii.  253, 
254 ;  Independent  Burma,  ii.  292 ; 
Cambay,  ii.  332 ;  Cawnpore,  ii.  344 ; 
Champaran,  ii.  380,  381 ;  Chengalpat, 
ii.  414;  Cochin,  ii.  480;  Cuddalore, 
"•  515  9  Cuddapah,  ii.  520 ;  D^na, 
iii.  58;  Dehri,  iii.  76;  Deri  Ghazi 
Khin,  iii.  104;  Dibdi,  iii.  155;  Etah, 
iii.  217-219;  Etiwah,  iii.  226;  FariJ- 
pur,  iii.  245 ;  Ganjim,  iii.  306 ;  Garo 
Hills,  iii.  329;  Gayd,  iii.  345 ;  Godivari, 
iii.  413 ;  Gwalior,  iii.  489 ;  Haidar- 
ibid  State,  iii.  504 ;  Haidariliid,  iii. 
531 ;  Henzada,  iv.  46 ;  HugH,  iv.  116  ; 
Jaunpur,  v.  48;  Jessor,  v.  62;  Kalia 
Chak,  V.  161 ;  Kamul,  v.  271,  274 ; 
Kithiiwir,  v.  312 ;  Khairpur,  v.  344 ; 
Kistna,  v.  402 ;  Kyouk-hpyii,  v.  504 ; 
Lehra,  vi.  55 ;  Ludhiina,  vi.  100 ; 
Mddhepur,  vi.  112;  Madras,  vi.  133; 
Maimansinh,  vi.  225 ;  Mainpuri,  vi. 
234;  Maldah,  vi.  258,  259,  260; 
Meerut,  vi.  351 ;  Midnapur,  vi.  38 1, 
383  ;  Monehyr,  vi.  41 1 ;  Motihiri,  vi. 
433;  Miiltan,  vi.  450;  Murshidibad, 
vi.  462,  463 ;  Muzaflargarh,  vi.  486, 
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487;  Muzafiamagar,  vi.  493;  Mysore 
State,  vL  514;  iNadiyd,  vii.  o,  9; 
Naiafgarh,  vii.  38 ;  Nithpur,  vii.  79 ; 
Nellore,  vii.  99 ;  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces, vii.  172,  177;  Pabni,  vii.  241, 
242 ;  Pdlakonda,  vii.  254 ;  Pandaul, 
vii.  282  ;  PartiLbgarh,  vii.  306  ;  Patni, 
vii.  326 ;  Pharha,  vii.  367 ;  Pumiah, 
vii.  458,  459 ;  Riishdhi,  viii.  528-530 ; 
Ramri,  vii.  548 ;  Sahdranpur,  viii.  104 ; 
Santil  Parganis,  viii.  181 ;  Sdran,  viii. 
190 ;  Shihlbdd,  viii.  244 ;  Sind,  viii. 
367 ;  Tipperah,  ix.  82  ;  Tirhiit,  ix.  86- 
89 ;  Trichinopoli,  ix.  126 ;  Unao,  ix. 
199,  201. 

Indore^  or  Holkar*s  Dominions,  Native 
State  in  Central  India,  iv.  645-650 ; 
its  isolated  tracts,  645;  physical  aspects, 
645,  646 ;  population,  646 ;  the  Bhfls, 
and  the  Milwd  Bhil  force,  646;  the 
Holkar  State  railway,  646, 647 ;  roads, 
647  ;  industries,  cotton  mills  and  opium 
manufacture,  647 ;  history,  647-649 ; 
administration,  650 ;  climate,  650. 

Indore^  chief  town  of  Indore  State  and 
capital  of  Holkar*s  territories,  iv.  650, 
651. 

Indore  Political  Agency^  collection  of 
Native  States  in  Central  India,  iv.  651. 

Ittdori^  small  hill  torrent  in  Gurgion  Dis- 
trict, iv.  651. 

Indusy  one  of  the  three  great  rivers  of 
Northern  India,  651-656;  its  course 
and  tributaries,  651  -  653 ;  its  delta, 
653*  ^54  >  inundations,  and  changes 
of  channel,  654,  655 ;  irrigation, 
655  ;  navigation  and  trade,  655,  656 ; 
Indus  flotilla,  656 ;  river  conservancy, 
656. 

Infaniidde^  in  Alfgarh,  i.  133 ;  Bara 
Banki,  i.  413;  Bulandshahr,  ii.  252; 
Cutch,  ii.  529;  Etah,  iii.  216,  217; 
Ktawah,  iii.  225 ;  Gonda,  iii.  432 ; 
Hamirpur,  iii.  5^0 ;  Hardoi,  iii.  563 ; 
Jal4un,  V.  12 ;  Miinpuri,  vi.  233,  234 ; 
Meerut,  vi.  349 ;  Mazaffamagar,  vi. 
492 ;  Nawdnagar,  vii.  87. 

Inhaunay  pargand^  iv.  656. 

Jnjeram^  town,  iv.  657. 

Insiiiutionst  local  societies,  etc.  See 
under  each  Province  and  District.  The 
following  references  may  be  specially 
noted  : — Aligarh,  i.  136 ;  Allahdbdd, 
i.  146;  North  Arcot,  i.  219;  South 
Arcot,  L  228 ;  Bombay,  ii.  205 ; 
British  Burma,  ii.  284 ;  Dacca,  iii.  9 ; 
Delhi,  iii.  86,  92,  93;  Faridpur,  iii. 
246;  Goa,  iii.  383;  Gonda,  iii.  434; 
HugU,  iv.  118 ;  North  Kdnara,  v.  193  ; 
Lahore,  vi.  19,  20;  Madras  city,  vi. 
170,  171,  172;  Nadiya,  vii.  10,  11 ; 
Ndsik,  vii.  75  ;  Nilgiri  Hills,  vii.  136 ; 
Rangoon,  viii.  8,  9 ;  Salem,  viii.  131 ; 


Tirhut,  IX.  86,  90 ;  Twenty-four  Par- 
ganas,  ix.  158,  159.  \ 

Interest  and  capitcd.  See  Capital  and 
interest 

Internal  trade  of  India  f  iv.  567-572. 

Inundations,    See  Natural  calamities. 

Ipecacuanha  cultivoUioUy  in  Ddrjiling,  iii. 
45  ;  Mysore  State,  v.  516. 

Irddatnagar^  tahsil^  iv.  657. 

/roifr,  river,  iv.  657. 

Irawadif  the  great  river  of  Burma,  iv. 
657-660 ;  its  course,  658,  659 ;  trade, 
659,  6te;  the  Irawadi  Flotilla  Com- 
pany, 659. 

Irichf  ancient  town,  iv.  660,  661. 

Irodu,  tahsil  and  towiii  Madras.  See 
Erode. 

Iron,  iron-ore,  ironstone,  iron  manufac- 
tures, etc. — article  •  India,'  iv.  581, 
669.  Local  notica — Afghdnistdn,  i. 
28;  Ambagarh  Chauki,  i.  157;  Angul, 
i.  201 ;  North  Arcot,  i.  215 ;  South 
Arcot,  i.  228 ;  Assam,  i.  243 ;  Baba 
Budan,  i.  281 ;  Baldghdt,  i.  320 ; 
Baluchistdn,  i.  350;  mmra,  i.  356; 
Bdnda,  i.  366;  Ban^lore,  i.  371 ; 
Baral,  i.  467 ;  Basim,  1.  471 ;  Bastar, 
i.  490;  Belgaum,  i.  512;  Bellary,  i. 
521 ;  *Ben^  ii.  7;  Beypur,  ii.  49; 
Bijawar,  ii.  118;  Bildspur,  ii.  141; 
Bir,  ii.  147 ;  Birbhum,  li.  152,  153 ; 
Bundelkhand,  ii.  266 ;  British  Burma, 
ii.  288;  Independent  Burma,  ii.  293; 
Central  Provmces,  ii.  354 ;  Chamba, 
ii.  372 ;  Chdnda,  ii.  389 ;  Chitaldrug, 
ii.  440 ;  Chope,  ii.  465  ;  Coimbatore, 
ii.  489;  Cuttack,  ii.  537;  Dacca,  iii. 
a ;  Darjfling,  iii.  45 ;  Deoha,  iii.  95 ; 
Dewdigaon,  iii.  119;  Dhdrwdr,  iii. 
135 ;  Dungarpur,  iii.  184 ;  Ganjdm, 
iii.  304 ;  Goa,  iii.  376;  Goddvari,  iii. 
410 ;  Gurgdon,  iii.  480 ;  Gwalior,  iii. 
489 ;  Haidardbdd,  iii.  500 ;  Haidar- 
dbdd  Assigned  Districts,  iii.  518 ; 
Hassan,  iv.  13 ;  Hazdribdgh,  iv.  37 ; 
Himdlayas,  iv.  68 ;  Tashpur,  v.  40 ; 
Jhabu^,  V.  67 ;  Jhdldwar,  v.  71 ;  Kddur, 
V.  138 ;  Kaladgi,  v.  155 ;  North 
Kdnara,  100 ;  South  Kdnata,  v.  195  ; 
Karanpurd,  v.  247  ;  Kamul,  v.  269 ; 
Kashmir,  v.  291 ;  Kdthidwdx,  v.  312 ; 
Khdsi  and  Jdintia  Hills,  v.  365  ; 
Khyrim,  v.  393;  Kistna,  v.  400; 
Koldr,  V.  428 ;  Kolhdpur,  v.  431  ; 
Kored^  v.  439;  Kumaun,  v.  473; 
Kyouk-hpyu,  v.  503  ;  Lakhimpur,  vi. 
26 ;  Ldlmdi  Hills,  vL  46  ;  Lohdrdaga, 
vi.  67;  Madras,  vi.  117;  Madura,  vi. 
174;  Malabar,  vi.  252;  Mdlwdn,  vi. 
276;  Mandi,  v.  295;  Mandla,  vi.  301 ; 
Manipur,  vi.  314;  Mergui,  vL  366; 
Monghyr,  vi.  41 1 ;  Mysore  State,  vi. 
5071  5 '8;    Mysore  District,  vL  523; 
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Narsinhpur,  vii.  68 ;  Narwir,  vii.  71 ; 
Nellore,  vii.  93 ;  Nepil,  vii.  106 ; 
Nimir,  vii.  140;  None- Krim,  vii.  157; 
Pinigur,  vii.  275 ;  ranna.  vii.  292 ; 
Patna  State,  vii.  339;  Raigarh,  vii. 
481  ;  Riipur,  vii.  485 ;  R&irakhol, 
vii.  492 ;  Rijputdna,  vii.  508 ;  Ramrl, 
vii.  548 ;  Salem,  viiL  134 ;  San  til 
Parganis,  viiL  182;  Shimoga,  viiu 
292 ;  Sirmur,  viii.  392 ;  Tiicher,  viii. 
509 ;  Tarn  Tarn,  ix.  12 ;  Tendukhera, 
ix.  26 ;  Thammapatti,  ix.  33 ;  Tioperah, 
ix.  82 ;  Trichinopoli,  ix.  123 ;  Ti^mkur, 
ix.  144;  Udiipttr,  ix.  164;  Vizaga- 
patam,  ix.  248 ;  Watrap,  ix.  275  ; 
Wazirib^,  ix.  276. 

Irregular  cesses.     See  Abwdbs, 

Irrigation,  article  '  India,'  iv.  523>530, 
and  590,  591.  See  also  the  Agricultural 
section  in  each  Provincial  and  District 
article.  The  following  references  have 
a  special  interest: — Ahmednagar,  i. 
79  ;  Aimere-Mhairwira,  i.  92,  93,  08 ; 
Aligarh,  i.  134 ;  Amritsar,  i.  102 ; 
Bal^waJpur,  L  295 ;  Bahriich,  i.  302 ; 
Bilaghit,  L  318  ;  Bannu,  i.  398 ;  Bara 
Banki,  L  410 ;  Bengal,  ii.  5  ;  Bhandira, 
ii.  71 ;  Bombay,  it  192 ;  Bulandshahr, 
ii  249-253  ;  from  the  Cauvery,  ii.  338, 
339 ;  Cawnpore,  ii.  344  ;  Champdran, 
ii.  380 ;  from  the  Coleroon,  ii.  495 ; 
Cumbum,  ii.  223  ;  in  Cuttack,  ii.  532; 
Delhi,  iii.  80 ;  Deri  Ghizi  Khin,  lii. 
104;  Deri  Ismiil  Khin,  iil  iii ; 
Etah.  iii  218;  Etiwah,  iii  227; 
Faizabid,  iii.  234 ;  Fatehpur,  iii.  260^ 
261 ;  Firozpur,  iii.  274 ;  from  the 
Ganges,  iii  293 ;  by  the  Ganges  Canal, 
iii  298  ;  by  the  Lower  Ganges  Canal, 
iii  300;  Gayi,  iii  344;  Irom  the 
Ghaegar,  iii.  349;  Goa,  iii  380; 
Godavari,  iii  415-417;  Gonda,  iii 
430, 431 ;  Gostanadi,  iii.  449 ;  Gujrin- 
M^Ia,  iii.  457 ;  Gurdispur,  iii.  476 ; 
Haidaribad,  iii.  530,  531 ;  from  the 
Harod,  iv.  9;  in  Hassan,  iv.  12, 15;  from 
theHemavati,  iv.  41;  from  the  Hindan, 
iv.  69 ;  Hissir,  iv.  76-78  ;  Indus,  iv. 
6u,  655 ;  Jalandhar,  v.  5 ;  from  the 
Jiyamangali,  v.  54 ;  Jhang,  v.  78,  79 ; 
Jhelum,  V.  98 ;  from  the  Eastern  Tumna 
Canal,  v.  120,  121  ;  from  the  Western 
JumnaCanal,  v.  123 ;  in  Karichi,  v.  233 ; 
in  Karauli,  v.  250,  251 ;  in  Kamil,  v. 
2^9, 263 ;  in  Kamiil,  v.  268.  269,  273  ; 
Ks^mir,  V.  290 ;  Kiveripak,  v.  318  ; 
Ken,  V.  324;  Kendrapira  Canal,  v. 
325  ;  in  Khindesh,  v.  351 ;  Khanwah 
Canal,  v.  359;  Kharakpur,  v.  360; 
Kistna,  v.  402 ;  Kistna,  v.  406 ;  Kolir, 
V.  424,  427 ;  Kullu  valley,  v.  468 ; 
from  the  Kuram,  v.  489,  490 ;  Lahore, 
vi.  14 ;  from  the  Lakshmantirtha,  vi 


37 :  Ludhiina,  vi.  99 ;  Michbgion, 
vi  108;  Madras,  vi  133,  134^  138*140 ; 
Madura,  vi.  180 ;  Orissa  Canal  Svstem, 
vi.  202,  203 ;  from  the  Ma-htun,  vi. 
218,  219  ;  Miinpuri,  vi.  234  ;  Meerut, 
vi  346,  347,  351 ;  Midnapur,  vi.  378, 
381 ;  Monghyr.vi.  409  ;  Montgomery, 
vi.  419 ;  Moti-talao,  vi.  433 ;  Muzaf- 
faigarb,  vi  486;  Muzaffiurnagar,  vi. 
494;  Mysore  State,  vi  505,  506; 
Mysore  District,  vi.  527  ;  Nellore,  vii. 
97;  North- Western  Provinces,  vii  174; 
Pdlir,  vii  257 ;  Partibgarh,  vii  306, 
307  ;  Patni,  vii  326;  Pennir,  vii.  351, 
352 ;  Peshiwar,  vii  361 ;  Punjab,  vii. 
427 ;  Rohri,  viii  62 ;  Rohtak,  viii. 
66,  70;  Sahiranpur,  viii  104;  Son 
Canals,  viii.  2^  241 ;  Shihpur,  viii. 
263 ;  Shiraduuuli  river,  viii.  271 ; 
Sharavati,  viii.  271  ;  Shimoga,  viii 
292;  Siilkot,  viii.  318;  Sind,  viii  367, 
368 ;  Sirsa,  viii.  404 ;  Son,  viii.  430- 
432;  Sulekere,  viii.  457;  Surat,  viii. 
482 ;  Timbripami,  viii  513 ;  Tan- 
jore,  viii.  528-530 ;  Thar  and  Pirkar, 
u.  42,  43 ;  Tinneveili,  ix.  72 ;  Tiru- 
manai  Muttar,  ix.  92 ;  Trichinopoli, 
ix.  127;  Tuinkiiir,  ix.  147;  Tunga- 
bhadra,  ix.  151 ;  UmbalU,  ix.  \& ; 
Unas,  ix.  194,.  195, 199 ;  Upper  Goda* 
vari,  ix.  207 ;  Vedavalli,  ix.  229,  230 ; 
Vizagapotam,  ix.  248. 

irruktir^  trading  village,  iv.  661. 

Isetkapalii,  town,  iv.  fiSi. 

Isdkhel,  tahsil,  iv.  661. 

Isdkhel,  town,  iv.  661. 

Isdnagar^  village,  iv.  66i. 

Isauli^  pargand^  iv.  662. 

Iskardoky  town  and  fort,  iv.  662. 

Jslamdbdd,  chief  town  of  Chittagong  Dis- 
trict, Bengal    See  Chittagong. 

Islamdbdd,  town  in  Kashmir  State,  Pun- 
jab, iv.  662. 

Isiamibdd  Bijhauli,  village  in  Unao  Dis- 
trict, Oudh,  iv.  662,  663. 

Islamgark^  fort,  iv.  663. 

Isldmkot^  town,  iv.  663. 

Islamfuigctr^  town,  iv.  663. 

Islands:  Andaman,  i  194-198;  Bassein, 
i.  477  ;  Beyt,  ii  50 ;  Bhttu-Gywon,  ii. 
94>  95  *  Bombay,  ii.  206 ;  Bukkur,  ii. 
247,  248;  Cbeduba,  ii  407;  Coco 
Islands,  ii.  487,  488;  Dakshin  Shah- 
bizpur,  iii.  17,  18;  Diu,  iii.  171*173  ; 
Elephanta,  iii.  200-203 ;  Haing-gyi,  iii. 
541 ;  Ka-le-gonk,  v.  160 ;  Kiamari,  v. 
394;  Koliba,  V.  419 ;  Kutabdii,  v.  495, 
496;  Laccadives,  vi.  1-6;  Maldives, 
vi  262265;  Mandhita,  vi.  290-293; 
Mergui  Archipelago,  vi  369,  370; 
Moscos,  vi.  432 ;  r<ficobars,  vii.  120- 
123 ;  Pirikud,  vii  301 ;  Perim,  vii. 
352.    353;    Pcrim,    vii.    353,    354; 
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Rimeswaram,  vii.  ^35-537 ;  Ramri, 
vii.  548 ;  Sdgar,  viii.  97,  98 ;  Sand- 
wip,  viii.  167- 1 71  ;  Seringapataro,  viii. 
235-237 ;  Shipuri,  viii.  266,  267 ; 
Majuli  char  in  the  Brahmaputra,  viiL 
323;  Sind,  viii.  354,  355;  Sivasa- 
inudram,  viiL  421 ;  Sullivan's  Island, 
viii.  457 ;  Savoy,  ix.  22 ;  Umananda, 
ix.  18 1. 

Jstdliff  town,  i.  26. 

IstimrAri^  land  tenures.     See  Tenures. 

//J,  small  group  of  hills,  iv.  663. 

Itdwa^  estate,  iv.  663. 

Jtkuriy  coal-field,  iv.  664. 

Itria  Gadhdla^  petty  State  in  K4thidwir, 
iv.  664. 

Ittamakaldy  town,  iv.  664. 

Ittvad^  pet^  State  in  Rewa  KiLntha,  iv. 
664. 

IviktTy  town,  iv.  664. 

/z«v7-ra/7/fif^,  in  Cochin,  ii.  481 ;  Madras, 
vi.  148 ;  Mandalay,  vi.  288 ;  Murshid- 
ibid,  vi  463,  474 ;  Poona,  vii.  387 ; 
Sahiwdl,  viii.  115 ;  Sylhet,  viii  500. 


ydhalpur^  Division,  iv.  664. 

Jabcipur^  District,  iv.  664-670 ;  physical 

aspects,  664-666;  history,  666,  667; 

population,  667 ;  agriculture,  667, 668 ; 

tenures,  668 ;  natural  calamities,  668 ; 

commerce  and  manufactures,  668,  669 ; 

railway,  669 ;  administration,  669,  670. 
yabalpur^  tahsil^  iv.  67a 
yabalpurf  town,  iv.  670,  671, 
Jabria  Bkll^  petty  State  in  Central  India, 

iv.  671. 
yabuak^  State  in  Mdlwi^  Central  India. 

See  Thabua. 
Jacobdbdd,  tdiuk^  iv.  672. 
ydcobdlnid,  town,  iv.  672. 
Jade  Mines^  in  Independent  Burma,  ii. 

293,  294. 

yddhav  Rdjputs^  their  rule  in  the  Deccan, 
viii.  209. 

Jafardbdd^  petty  State  in  K4thiiw4r,  iv. 
672. 

Jdfardbdd^  town,  iv.  672,  673. 

yifargcmj^  town,  iv.  673. 

yagddhriy  tahsil,  iv.  673. 

yagddhri^  town,  iv.  673. 

ydgaliir^  village,  iv.  673. 

yagan^  town,  iv.  673. 

Jaganndth^  temple  of— in  Puri  District. 
.  Worship  of,  iv.  312-315,  his  BrAh- 
manical  and  Buddhist  origin,  312, 
313 ;  the  Car  festivals,  313 ;  English 
calumnies  regarding  Jagannith,  313; 
self-immolation  not  practised— blood- 
less offerings  and  gentle  doctrines,  314, 
315.     .Sf!r  also  Puri 


Jd^sinhpury  Subdivision,  iv.  673, 
674. 

yagatsinhpur^  town,  iv.  674. 

yagdcdpur^  town,  iv.  674. 

ya^dispur,  town  in  Shihdbad  District, 
Bengal,  iv.  674. 

yagdispuTy  pargand  in  Sultanpur  Dis- 
trict, Oudh,  iv.  674. 

ydgdispur,  town  in  Sultinpur  District, 
Oudh,  iv.  674,  675. 

tyapet,  town,  iv.  675. 
QT^r,  Tke^  tract  of  country  in  Chen- 
galpat  District,  Madras,  iv.  675. 

ye^dottf  tahsUy  iv.  675. 

ydgrdon^  town,  iv.  675. 

yahdluy  town  in  Bijnaur  District,  North- 
Western  Provinces.    See  \hslxx. 

yahdndbddy  Subdivision  of  Gay4  Dis- 
trict, Bengal,  iv.  675,  676. 

yahdndbdd^  town  in  Gayi  District,  Ben- 
gal, iv.  676^ 

ywdnAbddy  Subdivision  of  Bardwdn 
District,  Bengal,  iv.  676. 

yahdndbddy  town  in  Bardwin  District, 
Bengal,  iv.  676. 

ydhdndbdd  (or  JCord)^  town  in  Fatehpur 
District,  North- Western  Provinces,  iv. 
676,  677. 

yahdn^Ty  Emperor  of  Delhi.  History 
of  his  reign,  iv,  347-349 ;  rebellion  of 
his  son.  Prince  Shdh  Jahingir,  347  ; 
revolt  of  the  lUjputs,  347,  348 ;  the 
Empress  Nur  Jiumn,  348 ;  Jahdngfr's 
personal  character,  348 ;  his  justice 
and  religious  toleration,  349.  Local 
notices — Agra,  i  54;  AUahilbdd,  i. 
149 ;  Bhilu,  ii  93 ;  Gwalior,  iii.  496 ; 
Lahore,  vi.  17. 

yaAd^gfrdidd,  town  in  Bulandshahr 
District,  North  -  Western  Provinces, 
iv.  677. 

Jahdngirdbddf  town  in  SItipur  District, 
Oudh,  iv.  677. 

yoAdigark  (or  GeorgegarA),  fortress,  iv, 

677. 

yahnaviy  river  in  the  North- Western 
Provinces,  vi.  677. 

yat/ Statistics  of  liidisLy  iv.  446,  587,588. 
See  also  Administration  section  in  each 
Provincial  and  District  article. 

ydiftagar,  town  in  the  24  Parganib  Dis- 
trict, Bengal,  iv.  677. 

ydinagoTy  town  in  L>arbhangah  District, 
Oudh,  iv.  677. 

yaini,  town,  iv.  678. 

yaifiism  in  India,  iv.  259-261 ;  a  survival 
of  Buddhism,  259;  Jain  doctrines, 
259,  260 ;  temple  cities,  260 ;  relation 
of  Jainism  to  Buddhism,  260,  261. 
Local  notices  —  Abu,  i  3-7  ;  North 
Arcot,  i  217 ;  South  Arcot,  i.  224 ; 
Assam,  i  247 ;  Hatsan,  iv.  13,  14 ; 
Madras,   vi    129;   Mysore,   vi  512; 
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Paruniith,  vii.    297,   298 ;    Shravan- 

Bel^ola,  viii.  301. 
Jdintta^  tract  of  country,  iv.  678,  679. 
Jdintia  Hills^  Subdivision,  iv.  679,  681. 
Jdipdl,  King  of  Lahore,  Defeat  of,  by 

babuktagir,  the  first  Tijrki  invader  of 

India,  iv.  321;  byMahmud  of  Gbazni, 

321,  322. 

ySipur^  State  in  Rijputixia,  iv.  68i-688 ; 
physical  aspects,  681-683 ;  agricul- 
ture, 683  ;  population,  683,  684  ; 
commerce  ana  trade,  684 ;  education, 
684 ;  mint,  684 ;  railway,  684 ;  towns 
and  villages,  684,  685 ;  history,  685- 
6S7;  climate  and  meteorology,  687, 
688. 

ydipur,  capital  of  Jiipur  State,  iv.  688, 

Jdipur^   town  in    Lakhimpur    District, 

Assam,  iv.  689. 
JdipuVf   large  tamlnddri  or   estate    in 

Vizagapatam  District,  Madras,  iv.  690- 

692. 
ydipur,  town  in  J^pur  zamhuidri,  iv. 

092. 
Jdis  (or  Hokha  Jdis),  pargand^  iv.  692, 

693. 
Jdis^  town,  iv.  693. 

Jdisalmir,  Native  State  in  R&jputana, 
693-697;  physical  aspects,  693,  694; 
climate,  694 ;  history,  694-696 ;  agri- 
culture, 696;  population,  696;  trade, 
etc.,  696,  697;  administration,  697. 

JdiscUmlr^  capital  of  Jalsalmir  State,  iv. 
697,698. 

ydisinhnagar^  town,  iv.  698* 

JaitoA,  hill  fort,  iv.  698. 

yaitapur^  seaport,  iv.  698. 

Jaitpur^  decayed  town,  iv.  698,  699. 

yajamaut  town,  iv.  699. 

JajmaUf  tahsil,  iv.  699. 

JatmaUt  town,  iv.  699. 

yijpur^  Subdivision  of  Cuttack  District, 
Orissa,  iv.  699. 

Jdjpur^  town  in  Cuttack  District,  iv.  699, 
700. 

ydjpur,  town  in  Udiupur  State,  Rij- 
putina,  iv.  700. 

yakhdtuUf  seaport,  iv.  700. 

Jakkiin^  petty  State  in  K4thi£w&r,  iv. 
700. 

yakkataJOf  hill  station  in  the  Nilgiris. 
See  Wellington.  r 

yaJ^o^  mountain  in  Simla  Dbtrict,  iv. 
700. 

Jdididbdd,  town  and  Province  in  Afghdn- 
istin,  iv.  700,  701. 

Jaldldbdd^  town  in  Hardoi  District, 
Oudh,  iv.  701. 

Jaldldbdd^  town  in  Muxaflfamagar  Dis- 
trict, North-Westem  Provinces,  iv. 
701. 

Jaldldbdd,  tahsll,  of  Shdhjahdnpur  Dis- 


trict, North-Westem  Provinces,  iv. 
702. 

Jdidldbddt  town  in  Shijah&npur  District, 
iv.  702. 

JdldJiy  town,  tv.  702. 

Jaldlkhira^  town,  iv.  702. 

yaldlpur^  taksil  of  Hamirpur  District, 
North-Westem  Provinces,  iv.  702. 

Jaldlpur^  tovra  in  Mult4n  District,  Pun- 
jab, iv.  702. 

Jaidipur,  town  in  Jhelum  District,  Pun- 
jab,  iv.  762,  703. 

ya/dlpur,  town  in  Gujdlt  District,  Pun- 
jab, iv.  703. 

Jaldlpur-Deki,  town,  iv.  703. 

Jaldlpur  Nahvi^  town,  iv.  703. 

ycUandkar^  Division,  v.  I. 

ydlandhar^  District,  v.  1-7 ;  ph3racal 
aspects,  1,2;  history,  2-4 ;  population, 
4»  5 ;  agriculture,  ^ ;  commerce  anrl 
tiaJe,  5,  6;  administration,  6;  medi- 
cal aspects,  6,  7. 

yalandhar,  tckhdl^  v.  7. 

ycUandhar^  city  and  cantonment,  v.  7. 

Jalanp^  one  of  the  three  *Nadiya  rivers,' 
V.  o. 

JaldrapettOy  town.     See  Jollarpet. 

JalduH^  District,  v.  8-16;  physical  as- 
pects, 8,  9;  history,  9-12;  people, 
12,  13;  agriculture,  13,  14;  natural 
calamities,  14;  commerce  and  trade, 
15 ;  administration,  15,  16 ;  medical 
aspects,  16. 

JcUdun^  tahsilf  v.  16,  17. 

Jaldun^  decayed  town,  v.  17. 

ydldhakd^  river  of  Northern  Bengal,  v. 

17. 
yaUsar,  tahsU^  v.  17. 

yaUsar,  town,  v.  17. 

yeUeruMr,  border  town  between  Bengal 

and  Orissa,  v.  17,  18. 
yaigdon,  town,  v.  18. 
yalgian^  village,  v.  18. 
yalgdon-yantSod^  town,  v.  18. 
ycuid  Amrajif  petty  State,  v.  18. 
yalid  DiwdnU  petty  State,  v.  19. 
yalid  Manaji,  petty  State,  v.  19. 
yd/na,  town  and  cantonment,  v.  19. 
yaUri,  mountain  range,  v.  19. 
yaipdiguri,  District,  v.  19-26;  physical 

aspects,    19,    20;    history,    20,    21; 

people,    21-23;   agriculture,  23,   24; 

natural  calamities,  24;  manufisictures, 

commerce,  and  trade,  24,  25 ;  means 

of  communication,  25  ;  administration, 

25,  26 ;  medical  aspects,  26. 
yalpdiguri^  town  and  cantonment,  v.  26. 
yalpesh^  town  and  festival,  v.  26,  27. 
yamaldbdd^  town  and  fort,  v.  27. 
yamalavoi  Drug,  hill,  v.  27. 
yamdlpur^  Subdivision,  v.  27. 
yamdlpur,  town  with  large  railway  works, 

V.  27,  28. 
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ydmds  or  JbtSf  cultivating  tenures.     See 

Tenures. 
yambut  the  northern    channel    leading 

inland  from  False  Point,  v.  28. 
ydmbukeswaram,  famous  temple  in  Sri- 

rangam  island,  v.  28,  29. 
ydmhtighdidy  town,  v.  29. 
ydmbusar,  town,  v.  29,  30. 
ydmes  and  Mary  Sands,   shifting    and 

dangerous  alluvial  deposits  formed  in 

the  channel  of  the  Huglf,  iv.  109,  1 10 ; 

ydmira,  tidal  estuary  of  the  Ganges,  v. 

30. 
yam-Jo-Tando,  town,  v.  30. 
ydmihdndi.  Native  State,  v.  30,  31. 
ydmkhdndi,  town,  v.  31% 
ydmkt'f  town,  v.  31. 
yammu.  Province  and  town  in  Kashmir 

State,  v.  31.    See  also  Kashmir  and 

Jamu. 
yiamna,   river  of  Northern  India.     See 

Jumna. 
ydmnagur.  State  in  Bombay.   See  Nawd- 

nagar. 
ydmner,  town,  v.  31. 
yamnt,  river  of  Bundelkhand,  v.  31. 
ydmnta,  petty  State,  v.  31,  32. 
yamnotri^  hot  springs,  v.  32. 
ydmpid,  range  m  Hill  Tipperah,  v.  32. 
ydmpury  tahsilf  v.  32, 
ydmpur,  town,  v.  32,  33. 
ydmri,  chiefship,  v.  33. 
~  imnidy  ruined  fort,  v.  33. 

imsetjee  yeejeebhoyy   Sir^   Bombay,   ii. 

212. 
ydm/dra.  Subdivision,  v.  33. 
yamuj  Province  and  town  in  Kashmir. 

See  Kashmir  and  Jamu. 
yamilit  Subdivision,  v.  33. 
yamiii,  town,  v.  33,  34. 
yamund,  riyer  of  Northern  India.  *See 

Jumna. 
yamund,  the  name  given  to  the  lower 

section  of  the  Brahmaputra,  v.  34. 
ydmund,  a  deltaic  distributary   of  the 

Ganges,  v.  34,  35. 
ydmund,  river  of  Assam,  v.  35. 
,ydmund,  river  of  Northern  Bengal,  pro- 
bably   representing    one    of  the    old 

channels  of  the  Tista,  v.  35. 
yamwdrij  river  in  Oudh,  v.  35. 
yanaurdy  town,  v.  35. 
ydndidia,  town,  v.  35,  36. 
yandidla,  town,  v.  36. 
yang  Bclhddur^  Sir,  of  Nepdl,  vii.   116, 

117;  defeat  of  insurgents  during  the 

Mutiny,  vii.  226. 
yangipur.  Subdivision,  v.  36. 
yangipur,  town  and  toll  station  for  re- 
gistering traffic  on  the  Bhigirathi,  v. 

yanjird,  Native  State,  v.  36-38, 
VOL.  IX. 


ydnjtrd,  town,  v.  38. 

ydnsaih,  tahsil,  v.  38. 

ydnsath,  town,  v.  38. 

ydora.  Native  State,  v.  38,  39. 

ydrufdi,  town,  v.  39. 

ydsddn.  Native  State,  v.  39. 

yashpur.  Native  State  of  Chutia  Nigpur, 
V.  39,  40. 

yashpur,  hill  range  in  Chutid  Ndgpur, 
V.  40. 

yaso,  petty  State  in  Bundelkhand,  v.  40, 
41. 

yuol,  town,  V.  41. 

ydspur,  town,  v.  41. 

yaspura,  village,  v.  41. 

yasrota,  extinct  principality  and  town  in 
Kashmir  State,  v.  41. 

yaswdn  Diin,  valley,  v.  41. 

yaswantnagar,  town,  v.  41,  42. 

yath,  Native  State,  v.  42. 

ydth,  town,  v.  42. 

ydii,  tdluk,  V.  42. 

yatingd,  river  of  Cich&r  District,  v.  42. 

ydioif  town,  V.  42,  43. 

yatoi,  village,  v.  43. 

yatrdpur,  trading  village,  v.  43. 

ydts.  The,  article  *  Inma,*  iv.  271,  272. 
Local  notices — Al{garh,i.  131 ;  Amritsar, 
i.  181,  182;  Baj4na,  i.  307;  Bhart- 
pur,  ii.  77;  Bikaner,  ii.  130;  Delhi, 
lii.  79 ;  Deri  Ismiil  Khin,  iii.  1 10, 
III;  Gujranwila,  iii.  456 ;  Hissir,  iv. 
77i  78 ;  Jhelum,  v.  96,  97 ;  Meerut, 
vi.  350;  Montgomery,  vi.  416-418; 
Muttra,  vi.  477,  478;  North-Westem 
Provinces,  vii.  171 ;  Punjab,  vii.  425 ; 
Rijputina,  vii.  514;  Rohtak,  viii.  69; 
Sirsa,  viii.  403. 

%//ii.  Government  salt-mine,  v.  43. 

ydu/na,  town  in  Haidardbdd  State.  See 
Jalna. 

yaum,  village  and  fort,  v.  43. 

yaunpur,  District,  v.  43-50;  ph3rsical 
aspects,  43,  44 ;  history,  44  ■  46 ; 
population,  47,  48 ;  agriculture,  48 ; 
natural  calamities,  48,  49;  communi- 
cation, trade,  etc.,  49;  administration, 
49,  50 ;  sanitary  aspects,  50. 

Jaunpur,  tahsU,  v.  50. 

yaunpur,  town,  v.  50,  51. 

yaunsar  Bdwar,  Subdivision,  v.  51. 

yaura.  State  in  Central  India.  See 
Taora. 

yiwad^  town,  v.  52. 

yawadi,  range  of  mountains,  v.  52. 

yawahir,  tract  of  country.     See  Juhar. 

yawdlamukhi,  town  and  temple,  v.  52. 

yawdldpur^  town,  v.  53. 

yawAdr,  Native  State,  v.  53. 

yanvhdr,  town.  v.  53,  54. 

ydvadeva,  a  famous  Hindu  poet,  iv,  238. 

yiyamangali,  tributary  of  the  North 
Pinikini  river,  v.  54. 

2  B 
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yiyAlApur,   port    >nd    lightbouK.      Stt 

yiyptrh,  leapoil,  v.  54. 

Jtan  BaplisU,  Celentl,  adminutiator  of 

Lakhimput  uadcr  Sindhia,  vi.  40. 
ytddya  GoTiidtn,  mountun,  v.  54. 
Jthuli,  town,  V.  54. 
Jauri,  lovm,  V.  54. 
"Hllasan,  (own.     Stt  Jdctwu. 
Jtnkal-bdta,  peak  of  the  Western  GhiK, 

V.  54. 
JerigurkXadx,  Native  State.    Stt  Dang 

iiutet. 


'■  57. 


'■  S4-S7- 


*jar,  pettj' State, 

Jtsssr,  District,  V.  57  ■  65;  physical 
aspects,  |7,  j8 ;  history,  58-60;  popu- 
lation, 6a,  61 ;  agriculture,  61-63; 
nalunil  calamities,  S^  ;  comniercc  and 
tisde,  63,  64  ;  administration,  64,  6j  ; 
medical  aspects,  65. 

Jiiter,  Subdivision,  v.  65. 

Jtisi>r,  lo»n,  V.  6S,  66. 

Ti/fiiir  BAOta,  NaUve  Slate,  v.  66. 

Jitpur,  fortified  (own,  v.  66. 

Jev^r,  town,  v.  66. 

Jraa,  in  Bengal,  ii.  31 ;  Bombay,  ii.  i8g ; 
Cochin,  ii.  479,  485 ;  Kodangalik,  v. 
40S ;  Koliba,  v.  4^. 

Jtypert,  Native  Stale  and  towD  in  lUj- 
puubia.     Sttjiioai. 

ytyftrt,  tamJndiri  and  tovm  in  Madras. 


^r; 


J^T'i 


ytytulmtrt.  Native  Stale  and  town  in 
Rijpulina.     .?« Jiisalmfr. 

yhdbua,  the  principal  guaranteed  chief- 
ships  in  the  Bhll  Agency,  v.  67,  68. 

yhajklr,  town,  v.  68. 

Jkajjar,  tahill,  v.  68. 

yhajjar,  town,  v.  68,  69. 

Jhdiaidtl,  village,  v.  69. 

yhiiiwdr.  Native  Sute,  v.  69-73;  phrsical 
aspects,  69-71 ;  geological  formations, 
70,  71;  history,  71,  73;  agriculture, 
7a  J  revenue,  73 ;  education,  72,  73 ; 
I>opulation,  73  ;  means  of  communica- 
tion, 73 ;  climate,  73. 

ykalira,  chiefship  under  the  Bhopal 
Agency,  v.  73. 

^alolar'A/gdin,  fiargtmd,  V.  73,  74. 
^alra  Falan,  capital  of  jhitawar  Slate 

and  cantonment,  v.  74. 
"ptalu,  town,  V.  75. 
yhamta,  petty  State,  v.  75. 
TinnBia,  petty  State,  v.  75. 
Jhampodar,  petty  Slate,  v.  75. 
Jhang,     District,     v.     7S-8o :    physical 

aspects,     75,     76 ;     history,     "'  ~" 

population,   ~"  '     '■ 

I,  79,  80;  medical  aspects,  80. 


Jhang,  takiU,  v.  80. 

JhoHg,  town,  V.  8a,  81. 

JhAi^r,  town,  V.  81. 

yhamtiah,  Subdivision,  v.  81. 

TAtintdaJk,  town,  v.  81. 

JAanjidHa,  town,  v.  81. 

JkaHJhArbur,  village,  v.  Si,  81. 

yhdnii.  Division,  v.  82. 

yhditri,  Dislrict,  v.  81-90 ;  physical 
aspects,  83,  83  ;  history,  83-86 ;  popu- 
lation, 86.  S7  ;  agriculture,  87,  hS ; 
natural  calamities,  88,  89 ;  commerce 
and  trade,  89  ;  adminislratjon,  89,  90 ; 
medical  aspects,  90. 

2%jiut,  laJuil,  V.  90,  91. 

IMtai,  town  and  fort  in  Gwalior,  v.  91. 

ykdnti  NoBibdd,  village,  v.  91,  91. 

yhariA,  coal-6e1d,  V.  9a,  93. 

Jkarid  GkarkhiH,  State.  Stt  Dang 
States. 

ykduiH,  river  in  the  Punjab,  v.  93,  94. 

Jkilum,  District,  v.  94-toi  ;  physical 
aspects,  94,  95  ;  history,  95-97  ;  pi^u- 
lation,  97,  98 ;  agriculture,  98,  99 ; 
commerce  and  trade,  99,  too  ;  admini- 
stration, too;  sonilaiy aspects,  loa,  101. 

:pitltim,  lahsil,  v.  loi. 

yktium,  town  and  cantonment,  v.  101. 

yhiHd,  Native  State  in  the  Punjab.  Set 
Jind. 

ykinjkmoAra,  petty  State,  v.  loi. 

ykirai,    Subdivision    and    town.      Sa 

y^ifi',  river  of  Assam,  V.  loi,  loa. 
^liii,  village,  v.  loz. 
Jia  Dkiauswari,  rivet  in  Dammg  Dis- 
trict, V.  103. 

Stale,  V.  loa. 
e  Sute,  V,  I03,  103. 
iver  of  Assam,  v.  103. 
ite  and  port  in  Bomtny.     Stt 

:.  V.  103. 
State,  V.  103. 
ty  Slate,  v.  103, 
It  Assam.     See  Jhiri. 
State,  V.  103,  104. 

J ,^„. , ate  in  Rijputina,  v.  104-114  ; 

physical  aspects,   104-106;  geolt^ical 
characteristics,  105,   106;  population, 
id6,  107  ;  agriculture,   107  ;  manuf:ic- 
luies,  107,  108;  medical  aspects,  108; 
history,  108-113;  climale,  II3,  I14. 
y>dlifur,  capital  of  Jodbpur  Stale,  v.  114. 
ysgigarh,  fort,  v.  114. 
yogi-gBphd,  village,  V.  114,  115. 
yBg,-naradi.  pe£k.  v.  115. 
yoliit  di  Britto :  his  missionary  labours  in 

Madura,  vi.  178. 
yolakai  Malldi,  mountain,  v.  115. 
Jollirpil,  town,  V.  I15. 
yama-malf,  mountain,  v.  115. 
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yorhdty  Subdivision,  v.  115. 

Jorhdt^  village,  v.  115. 

Jorya,  fortified  town,  v.  115,  1 16. 

J6shim€Uky  village,  v.  116. 

Jotddr^  channel  of  the  Devi,  or  branch  of 
the  Mahanadi  estuary,  v.  1 16. 

Jots  or  Jcunds^  cultivating  tenures.  See 
Tenures. 

Joura^  State  in  Central  India.    See  Jaora. 

ymudif  town,  v.  116. 

yuangs,  an  aboriginal  tribe  of  Orissa — 
article  '  India,*  iv.  175,  176.  .5^!^  also 
Aboriginal  population. 

yUlfdy  deserted  fortress,  v.  1 16. 

Juhbaly  one  of  the  Punjab  Hill  States,  v. 
116,  117. 

yubbulporey  Division,  District,  tahsU^  and 
city.    See  Jabalpur. 

yuggauTf  town  and  railway  station,  v. 
117. 

yuhar,  valley,  v.  117. 

yu'i-Sharkiy  town,  v.  117, 

yuldguriy  village,  v.  117. 

yullundur.  Division,  District,  tahsilt  and 
city.     See  Talandhar. 

ydm  cultivation.     See  Nomadic  tillage. 

yumnufOy  Province  and  town  in  Kashmir 
State.    See  Kashmir  and  Jamu. 

yumna,  river  of  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces and  of  the  Punjab,  v.  1 17-120. 

yumna  Canals  Eastern,  important  irriga- 
tion work  in  the  North-Westem  Pro- 
vinces, v.  120,  121 ;  viii.  99. 

yumna  Canals  iVesiern,  important  irri- 
gation work  in  the  Punjab,  v.  121- 
123. 

yundj^rhy  Native  State,  v.  123,  124. 

yund,^arAf  town,  v.  124. 

yundpadar,  petty  State,  v.  124. 

yun^le  Mcthdlsy  formerly  a  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Lower  Bengal,  v.  125. 

yungle  products.  Sv  Forest  or  jungle 
products. 

yungles.    See  Forests. 

yunnar,  town,  v.  125. 

yunond,  ancient  village,  v.  126. 

yurisdiciionj  Curious  relic  of,  in  Darrang, 

111.  5*« 
yute.  Cultivation,  manufacture,  and  trade 
—  article  'India,'  iv.  494,  495,  554, 
555.  Local  notices — A^am,  i.  24)8 ; 
Bakarganj,  i.  312 ;  Bengal,  ii.  4,  27 ; 
•  Bo^,  ii.  167 ;  Chittagong,  ii.  451 ; 
Chittivalisa,  ii.  463 ;  Dacca,  iii.  7 ; 
Dirjiling,  iii.  43 ;  Dindjpur,  iii.  162 ; 
Goalpdra,  iii.  403 ;  Godivari,  iii.  413  ; 
Hugh,  iv.  116;  Jalpaigurf,  v.  23; 
Jessor,  V.  62 ;  Kuch  Behar,  v.  4C9 ; 
Maimansinh,  vi.  225,  226 ;  Manbhum, 
vi.  282 ;  Nadiyi,  vii.  8 ;  Nodkhili,  vii. 
153;  Nowgong,  vii.  184;  Pabna,  vii. 
241 ;  PuH,  vii.  441 ;  Pumiah,  vii.  457  ; 
Riljshdhi,  vii.  528;  Rangpur,  viii.  21  ; 


Sirajganj,  viii.  386-389;  Sylhet,  viii. 
498 ;  Tipperah,  ix.  81 ;  Twenty-four 
Pareanis,  ix.  160. 
yutogn^  small  military  station,  v.  126. 
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Kabadaky  river  of  Bengal,  v.  126. 

Ka-baingy  revenue  circle,  v.  126. 

KdboTy  lake  or  marsh,  v.  126. 

Kabbal-dur^y  hill,  v.  126,  127. 

Kabbaniy  nver  of  Mysore  and  Madras. 
See  Kapihi. 

Ka-hengy  revenue  circle,  v.  127. 

JCabiry  Vishnuvite  religious  reformer,  iv. 
307.308. 

ICabrdi'y  town,  v.  127. 

Kdbuly  Province  of  Afghanistan,  v.  127, 
128. 

Kdbuly  capital  city  of  A&[hanistdn,  v. 
128-134 ;  topography,  128-131 ;  inhabi- 
tants, 131,  132;  water  supply,  132; 
climate,  133 ;  history,  133,  134. 

Kdhuly  river  of  Afghdnistin,  i.  22-24 ;  v. 

134,  >35- 
Kachchhy  Native  State  of  Bombay.    See 

Cutch. 

Kachchhy  Runn  of.    See  Cutch. 

Kachhandany  pargandy  v.  1 35,  136. 

Kachudy  village,  v.  136. 

Kadabay  tdluMy  v.  136. 

Kadabay  village,  v.  136. 

Ka-daing-tiy  revenue  circle,  v.  136. 

KcidcUdry  tdluk  and  town.  See  Cudda- 
lore. 

Kculamba  dynasty  in  Southern  India, 
viii.  289. 

Kadapay  District,  tdluky  and  town  in 
Madras.     See  Cuddapah. 

Kadayanalldry  town,  v.  136. 

Kadiy  town,  v.  136. 

Kddihdtiy  town,  v.  136. 

Kddipury  tahsily  v.  136,  1 37. 

Ka-doy  revenue  circle,  v.  137. 

JCa-dOy  town,  v.  137. 

Kddiiry  District,  v.  137-143;  physical 
aspects,  137,  138 ;  history,  138,  139 ; 
population,  139,  140 ;  agriculture,  140, 
141 ;  manufactures,  141,  142 ;  ad- 
ministration,   142 ;    medical    aspects, 

142,  143- 
Kdddry  village,  v.  143. 
Kafdray  town,  v.  143. 
Kdfirkoty  range    of  hills.     See  Khisor 

Hills. 
Kdfirkoty  ruins,  v.  143. 
Kdgaly  Native  State,  v.  I43,  144. 
Kagaly  town,  v.  144. 
Ka-ptyeng-daingy  revenue  circle,  v.  144. 
Kahay  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus, 

V.  144. 
Kahan^  river,  v.  144. 
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KahlgAon^  town.    See  Coleonc. 

Kahltir^  one  of  the  Punjab  Hill  States, 
V.  144. 

Kahnuwdn^  swampy  lake,  v.  144,  145. 

Kahror^  town,  v.  145. 

Kdhdta,  tahsil,  v.  145. 

Kaibartta  caste.    See  Castes. 

Kaidala,  villagei  v.  145. 

Kaildshahr^  Subdivision,  v.  145. 

Kaildshahr^  village,  v.  145. 

Kai'Ung^  revenue  circle,  145. 

A'dimahrd,  village,  v.  145,  146. 

Kdimganjt  tahsu^  v.  146. 

Kdimganjt  town,  v.  146. 

Kdimur^  the  eastern  portions  of  the 
Vindhyan  range,  v.  xifin 

Kaira,  District,  v.  146-150;  physical 
aspects,  146,  147  ;  minerals,  147  ;  wild 
animals,  147 ;  history,  147 ;  popula- 
tion, 147,  148 ;  agriculture,  148,  149  ; 
natural  calamities,  149 ;  land  tenures, 
149;  trade,  149,  150;  administration, 
150;  medical  aspects,  150. 

Ktiira,  town,  v.  150,  151. 

JCairdMO^  town,  v.  151. 

Kaisar-jo-Tando^  village,  v.  151. 

Kaithaly  tahsilj  v.  151. 

Kaithalt  town,  v.  151,  152. 

Kditi,  village,  v.  152. 

JCajurit  petty  State,  v.  152. 

Kakdir^  town,  v.  152. 

Kakar,  tahdl^  v.  152. 

Kakar,  town,  v.  153. 

Kakarbdi,  village,  v.  153, 

Kdkoriy  pargimd^  v.  153. 

Kdkori^  town,  v.  153,  154. 

Kakrdui,  village,  v.  154. 

Kdksd,  village,  v.  154. 

Kdkufdgirij  village,  v.  154. 

Kdlabdgk,    town    and    salt  -  mines,    v. 

154. 
Ka-la-be^  revenue  circle,  v.  154. 

Kdld  Masjld  or  black  mosque,  in  Delhi, 
m.  85. 

Kalddgit  District,  v.  155-158;  physical 
aspects,  155;  population,  155,  156; 
agriculture,  156,  157 ;  natural  calami- 
ties, 157  ;  manufactures  and  commerce, 
157 ;  administration,  157, 158;  medical 
aspects,  158. 

Kalddgi,  town,  v.  138. 

Kdldhandi^  chiefship.     See  Karond. 

ICdlahastit  zaminddri  estate,  v.  158. 

JCdlahastif  town,  v.  158,  159. 

Ka/aif  port,  v.  159. 

Kdld  Aiisi,  river  of  Bengal,  v.  159. 

Kalambf  town,  v.  159. 

Kaldnaur,  town,  v.  159. 

Kalangf  ofishoot  of  the  Brahmaputra  in 
Nowgong  District,  v.  159,  160. 

Kalan  Kbi,  fort,  v.  160. 

Kalarod^  town,  v.  1 60. 

JCaUsd,  village,  v.  160. 


Kdlastri^  uunlnddri  and  village  in 
Madras.     See  Kilahasti. 

Ka-U'gimk^  island,  v.  160. 

KcUesar^  forest  reserve,  v.  160. 

Kalhatti^  village,  v.  160. 

AoM^ra  dynasty  in  Sind,  viiL  280,  281, 
36o»  361. 

ATfl/i,  river  of  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces.    See  Gogra. 

Kdlid,  village,  v.  161. 

Kalidbar,  market  village,  v.  161. 

Kdlia-Chak^  village,  v.  161. 

Kalidnpury  tahsilj  v.  161. 

KdU  Bdori^  petty  State,  v.  i6l. 

Kdlibhanj^  island,  v.  161. 

KdlkUua^  Hindu  dramatist  and  poet,  iv. 

235-237. 
KdHgunj\   village    in   the    Twenty-four 

Parganis  District,  v.  161. 
Kdliganjy  village  in  Rangpur  District,  v. 

161. 
Kdlighdt^  sacred  village,  v.  161,  162. 
Kd&oty  tdluk  and  town.     See  Calicut. 
KalinUyar   Pointy  •  Madras.     See    Cali- 

mere. 
A'd/i  Nadi^  East,  river  in  North- Western 

Provinces,  v.  162. 
KdliNadi,  fK«/,  river  in  North- Western 

Provinces,  v.  162. 
Kdlindi,  distributary  of  the  Jamuna,  v. 

162,  163. 
Kdlindriy  river  of  Northern  Bengal,  v. 

163. 
Kalinga,  one  of  the  nine  kingdoms  of 

Southern  India  in  ancient  times,  v. 

163-165. 
KcUinga,  town,  v.  165. 
Kalingapatam,  town  and  port,  v.  165. 
Kalingia^  ghdt,  v.  165. 
Kdlinjar,  town  and  celebrated  hill  fort, 

V.  165-167. 
Kalinjerd,  town,  v.  167. 
KdliidfUy  sacred  spring,  v.  167. 
KdU  Sindy  river  of  Central  India,  v.  167, 

168. 
Kalitds,  ancient  priests  to  the  aboriginal 

tribes  in  Assam,  i.  247. 
Kdijdniy  river  of  Northern  India,  v.  168. 
ICdlkay  village  and  camping-ground,  v. 

168. 
Kalladakiirchi,  town,  v.  168. 
KeUlaU,  village,  v.  168. 
Kalldr,  village,  v.  168. 
JCalligai,  town.     See  Collegal. 
Kalmeshwar^  town,  v.  168,  169. 
Kdlndt  Subdivision,  v.  169. 
Kd/fui,  trading  town,  v.  169,  I70. 
JCdlni,  offshoot  from  the  Surma  river,  v. 

170. 
Kalola,  town,  v.  170. 
Kdlpi,  town,  v.  170,  171. 
JCdipi,  village  and  bdzdr,  v.  171. 
Kalrdyan^  mountain  range,  v.  171. 
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Kdlsiy  taksil^  v.  171. 

A7f/ji,  town,  V.  171,  172. 

Kdlsia^  one  of  the  Cis-Sutlej  States,  v. 

172. 
Kaluy  river  in  the  Gdro  Hills,  v.  172. 
KcUumbCy  peak,  v.  172. 
Ka-lwl^  revenue  circle,  v.  1 72. 
Kalydn,  seaport  town,  v.  172. 
KcUydnmcU^  pargand^  v.  172,  1 73. 
A'dma,  town,  v.  173. 

Ka-nWy  revenue  circle,  v.  174. 
Ka-tncLt  township,  v.  174. 

A'a-ma,  town,  v.  174. 

Kamadhia^  P^tty  State,  v.  174. 

Ka-ma-ke^  revenue  circle,  v.  174,  175;. 

JCdmdkhyd,  hill  and  temple,  v.  175. 

A'dmdkhyd,  range  of  hills,  v.  175. 

KanuUdpuram^  town,  v.  175. 

Kamalapuri^  village,  v.  175. 

Kamdlia^  town.     See  Kot  Kamilia. 

Kamdlpur^    chiefehip    in     the     Bhopil 
Agency,  v.  175. 

JCdmdlpur,  petty  State,  v.  175. 

Kamaipur^  village,  v.  175. 

Kamarjdni^  market  village,  v.  176. 

Katnar-ud-dln-nagar^  village,  v.  176. 

Kamdsan^  tahsilj  v.  176. 

Kamdtdfur^  ruined  city,  v.  176. 

JCam-bcdj  revenue  circle,  v.  176. 

Kambam^  town  in  Madura  District.     See 
Cumbum. 

Kambam^  town  in  Kamul  District.     See 
Cumbum« 

Kambar^  tdluky  v.  176. 

Kambetr^  town,  v,  176,  177. 

A'ambham,  town  in  Kamul  District. 
See  Cumbum. 

Kambham^  town  in  Madura  District. 
See  Cumbum. 

Kamld^  river  of  Northern  Behar,  v.  177. 

Kanwndy  village,  v.  177. 

Kampli^  town,  v.  177. 

Kamptee^  town  and  cantonment.  See 
Kamthi. 

A'dmrtiPf  District,  v.  177-186;  physical 
aspects,  177,  178;  history,  178-181, 
and  i.  239,  240;  people,  181-183 ; 
agriculture,  183,  184 ;  natural  calami- 
ties, 184 ;  means  of  communica- 
tion, 184;  manufactures,  etc.,  184; 
administration,  185,  186 ;  medical 
aspects,  186. 

Kamsoli  Moti  and  Kamsoli  Ndni^  P^tty 
States,  V.  186. 

Kamta  Rajaula^  petty  State,  v.  186,  187. 

Kamtardndla^  State  forest,  v.  187. 

Kdmthdy  estate,  v.  187. 

ICdmthd,  town,  v.  187. 

KdmtM^  town  and  cantonment,  v.  187, 
188. 

Ka'tnyaw-keug^  revenue  circle,  v.  188. 

Ka-myiit  revenue  circle,  v.  188. 

A''cM,  river  of  Central  India,  v.  188. 


Kdnd  Ddntodarj  water-course,  v.  188. 
Kandigiri^  fort.     See  Kanyagiri. 
Kan-aiftg,  revenue  circle,  v.  188. 

Kdnd-nadi,  water-course,  v.  188,  189. 

Kanandagiidi,  town,  v.  189. 

JCdnara,  Norths  District,  v.  189-194; 
physical  aspects,  189,  190;  forests, 
190;  history,  190;  population,  190, 
191 ;  agriculture,  191,  192  ;  commerce, 
etc.,  192,  193 ;  administration,  193 ; 
medical  aspects,  193,  194. 

Kdnara^  South,  District,  v.  194-202 ; 
physical  aspects,  194-196;  forests,  195, 
196;  history,  196,  197;  population, 
I97f  19^$  agriculture,  i9i8-200;  tenures, 
199,  200 ;  commerce  and  trade,  200 ; 
missions,  200;  revenue  history,  200, 
201 ;  administration,  20i,  202  ;  medi- 
cal aspects,  202. 

Kandrtik,  ruined  temple  i&  Puri  District, 
V.  202-204. 

Kanaujj  tahsllj  v.  204. 

Kanauj\  ancient  city,  v.  204,  205. 

Kan-baing,  revenue  circle,  v.  205. 

Kdtuhanjangd,  mountain  peak,  v.  205. 

Kdnchanjhauy  lofty  spur  of  the  Hima- 
layas, V.  205. 

Kdneharapdra,  village^  v..  205. 

Kdnchivaram,  town.     5><-Conjeveram. 

Kandahdr,  chief  town  of  the  Province  of 
same  name  in.  Afghdnistiln,  v.  205-21 1 ; 
population,  205  ;  general  aspects,  205- 
207  ;  trade,  207 ;  history,  207-211. 

Kandapur,  town,  v.  211. 

Kdndhlay  town,  v,  211. 

Kandh-mdlSf  tract  of  country,  v.  211, 
212. 

KandhSy  an  aboriginal  tribe  of  Orissa  and 
Northern  Madras — article  '  India,'  iv. 
180-183 ;  their  system  of  government, 
180;  wars,  pumshments,  and  blood- 
revenge,  iv.  180,  181 ;  agriculture, 
181 ;  serfs  of  the  Kandh  village,  181, 
182;  human  sacrifices,  182 ;  the  Kandhs 
under  British  rule,  182,  183.  Local 
notices— Anga],  i.  200;  Athmallik,  i. 
250 ;  Ganjam,  iii.  305,  306  ;  Kandh - 
m^,  V.  211,  212;  Orissa  Tributary 
States,  vii.  206-208. 

ATdnd/f  former  Subdivision  of  Murshid- 
ibid  District,  v.  212. 

Kdndl,  town,  v.  212,  213. 

KandidrOy  tdluk^  v.  213. 

ICandidrOj  village,  v.  213,  214. 

Kandidwan,  town,  v.  214. 

KandiJi,  town,  v.  214. 

Kanduktir,  town,  v.  214. 

Kaner,  petty  State,  v.  214. 

KanetSf  hill  tribe  of  Rdjputs,  in  Simla, 
viii.  349  ;  Sirmur,  viii.  394. 

Kan-gcnvy  revenue  circle,  v.  214. 

Kdngayam^  town,  v.  214. 

KdngrOf  District,  v.  214-220 ;  physical 
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aspects,  214,  215;  history,  215-217; 

population,   217,     218 ;     agriculture; 

215,  219 ;  commerce  and  trade,  219  ; 

administration,  219;  medical  aspects, 

219,  220. 
Kdngra  Proper,  Subdivision,  v.  220. 
Kdngra,  iahHl^  v.  220,  221. 
Kdngra,  town,  v.  221. 
Kanguftdij  tamituidri  estate,  v.  221. 
Kan-gyi'doungt  town,  v.  221. 
Kanhdn^  river,  v.  222. 
Kanheri^  hill,  v.  222. 
Kanishka^  Buddhist  monarch  of  India : 

his  great  religious  'council,'  iv.  251, 

252,  27a 
Kanjarapalli^  town,  v.  222. 
Kanjarda,  petty  State,  v.  222. 
JCanjid,  ancient  town,  v.  222,  223. 
Kanjikovily  town,  v.  223. 
KankanhaUi^  tdluk,  v.  223. 
Kankanhaliif  town,  v.  223. 
Kankar  or  nodular  limestone,  in  Amritsar, 

i.  180 ;  Azamgarh,  i.  272 ;    Basti,  i. 

494 ;  Cambay,  ii.  332 ;  Champiran, 

ii-  378 ;   Chandausi,  ii.  392 ;   Coim- 

batore,  ii.  489 ;  Dacca,  iii.  2  ;  Dhol- 

gur,  iii.  147 ;  in  the  Girwa,  iii.  372 ; 
[aidaribid  State,  iii.  500;  article 
•  India,'  iv.  597,  598,  607  ;  Kheri,  v. 
378;  Mysore  Sute,  vi.  508;  North- 
Western  Provinces,  vii.  177 ;  Oudh, 
vii.  212 ;  Partabgarh,  vii.  305. 

Kanker,  chie&hip,  v.  223. 

Kankhal,  town,  v.  223,  224. 

Kdnkind,  market  village,  v.  224. 

KdnkreJ^  petty  State,  v.  224. 

Kdnkstdlif  petty  State,  v.  224. 

Kdnksidli,  distributaiy  of  the  Jamuni 
river,  v.  224. 

Kankuppa^  tdluk,  v.  224,  225. 

Aati-nt,  revenue  circle,  v.  225. 

AanmSr,  town.     See  Cannanore. 

A'anodUj  petty  State,  v.  225. 

JCan-oung,  revenue  circle,  v.  225. 

Kan-oting,  township,  v.  225. 

Kan-ouugf  town,  v.  225,  226. 

Kanpur  Iswaria^  petty  State,  v.  226. 

Kan-rwa^  revenue  circle,  v.  226. 

Kdnsat,  village,  v.  226. 

Kdnsbdns,  river  in  Orissa,  v.  226. 

Kdni,  town,  v.  226. 

Kdntdi^  village,  v.  226. 

Kantalf  mountain  pass.     See  Bui  TuL 

Kdntha^  town,  v.  227. 

Kan-tha^  river  in  British  Burma.  See 
Toung-gnyo. 

Kanthalpdray  village,  v.  227. 

Kdnthi,  Subdivision  and  tOHH.  See 
Contai. 

Kantiio,  town,  v.  227. 

Kantiir^  town,  v,  227. 

Kanu^  village,  v.  227. 

Kanunty  town,  v.  227. 


Kanyagiriy  fort,  v.  228. 

Kantam,  pass,  v.  228. 

Kdordpukur,  canal  or  water-course,  v. 

228. 
Katadwanj,  fortified  town,  v.  228. 
Kdpargddt,  range  of  hills,  v.  228. 
Kapileswarapur,  town,  v.  228,  229. 
Kapilif  river  in  Assam,  v.  229. 
Kapilmuni,  village,  v.  229. 
Kapini,  tributary  of  the   Kiveri  (Cau- 

very),  v.  229. 
Kapurthdla,  Native  State,  v.  229,  230. 
Kapurthdla^  town,  v.  231. 
Kardchi,  District,  v.  231-235;  physical 

aspects,   231,  232 ;  history,  232,  233  ; 

population,    233;     agriculture,    233; 

commerce  and  trade,  etc.,  233,  234 ; 

administration,  234 ;  medical  aspects, 

^235.   . 
Kardchi^    tdluk,    seaport,    cantonment, 

and  chief  town  of  Sind  Province,   v. 

235-242  ;  position,  etc.,  235-237 ;  chief 

building,    237 ;    history,    237,    238 ; 

population,  238 ;  commerce  and  traude, 

238-240 ;   shipping,    etc,    240^    241 ; 

municipalitv,    241 ;    medical    aspects, 

water  supply,  etc,  241,  242. 

Kdrdd,  town,  v.  242. 

Kdrdgoidf  village  and  site  of  a  large  fair, 
iv.  572  ;  V.  242,  243. 

ICardi,  river  of  Northern  Behar,  v.  243. 

Kardibdri^  village,  v.  243. 

KdraichtUif  town,  v.  244. 

Karaimadai,  town,  v.  244. 

Karajgdon^  town,  v.  244. 

KarakeU,  town,  v.  244. 

Karakoram  Pass,  The  principal  route 
between  India  and  Eastern  Turkistan 
traversing  the  water-parting  beween 
the  river  basins  of  these  two  regions, 
v.  244,  245. 

Karamndsoj  river  of  Bengal ;  the  accursed 
stream  of  Hindu  mythology,  v.  245, 
246. 

Karanhds,  town,  v.  246. 

Karanguli,  town,  v.  246. 

KaranjOy  port,  v.  246. 

Karanja^  town,  ▼.  246. 

Karanpurd^  coal-field,  v.  247. 

Karatoyd,  river  of  Northern  Bengal,  v. 
247. 

Karauli,  Native  State  in  Rajputina,  v. 
247-252;  physical  aspects,  247,  248; 
geology,  248,  249 ;  forest  and  jungle 
products,  249  ;  JertB  natura,  249,  250 ; 
population,  250 ;  agriculture,  250,  251  ; 
manufactures  and  trade,  251 ;  admini- 
stration, 251 ;   climate,  251 ;   histor}-, 

251*  252- 
Karauii,  capital  of  State  of  same  name, 

v.  252,  253. 
Kariiong,  village,  v.  253. 
Kareng'U'khyengy  village,  v.  253. 
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Kargod^  town,  v.  253. 

Kargun^  town,  v.  253. 

Karhal^  tahsU,  v.  253. 

KarhcU^  town,  v.  253. 

Karharbdriy  coal-field,  v.  254. 

JCaridna,  petty  State,  v.  254,  255. 

Karigatta^  hill,  v.  255. 

Kdrikal^  French  town  and  settlement,  v. 

255. 
Karimganj^  market  village,  v.  255. 

Karimgani,  village,  v.  255. 

KaHm  JOidn,  village,  v.  255. 

Karyai,  town,  v.  255. 

Karkal,  town.     See  Karakal. 

Karkam^  town,  v.  255. 

Kdrkdr^  hill  pass,  v.  256. 

Kdrli^  cave,  v.  256-258. 

Karmdla,  town,  v.  258. 

Karmar^  petty  State,  v.  258. 

Kamagarh^  hill  or  plateau,  v.  258,  259. 

Aamaif  District,  v.  2^9-264 ;  physical 
aspects,  259,  260;  history,  260,  261 ; 
population,  261,  262  ;  agriculture,  262, 
263  ;  commerce  and  trsuie,  263,  264 ; 
administration,  264;  medical  aspects, 
264. 

Aarnd/f  town,  v.  265. 

KamaphuHj  river  of  Bengal,  v.  265,  266. 

Kamatic,  The  name  applied  by  modem 
writers  to  Dravida  or  the  Timil 
country — that  is,  the  country  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  Northern  Circars, 
lying  east  of  the  Ghits,  and  reaching 
to  the  sea  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
iv.  385,  ^87  ;  V.  266,  267. 

Kampraydg^  village,  v.  267. 

Kamiily  District,  v.  267-277 ;  physical 
aspects,  267,  268 ;  rivers,  268,  269 ; 
geology,  269 ;  forests,  269,  270  ; 
wild  animals,  270;  population,  270, 
271  ;  agriculture,  271,  272 ;  tenures* 
272,  273 ;  natural  calamities,  273, 
274  ;  industries,  274  ;  commerce,  274 ; 
roaids,  274 ;  history,  275,  276 ; 
revenue  history,  276,  277 ;  admini- 
stration, 277 ;  education,  277 ;  medical 
aspects,  277. 

Karmil,  town,  v.  277,  278. 

KdrOy  Norths  river  of  Bengal,  v.  278. 

Kdro^  Southy  tributary  of  the  South  Koel, 
V.  278. 

Karole,  petty  State,  v.  278. 

Karondy  chie&hip,  v.  278,  279. 

Karor^  tahsil^  v.  279. 

Karor^  town,  v.  279. 

Aarra,  ruined  town,  v.  279,  280. 

Karraky  salt-mine,  v.  28a 

Karsidngy  village,  v.  280. 

/Caridbhajdst  T/te,  a  sect  in  Nadiyd, 
vu.  8. 

Kartairiy  river  of  Madras,  v.  280. 

Kartak^  petty  State.    See  Dang  States. 

Kartdrpur^  town,  v.  28a 


Kartinad,  estate,  v.  286,  281. 

ICarumaitampatH,  town,  v.  281. 

ICarumattur,  town,  v.  281. 

Kdrun,  river  of  the  Central  Provinces,  v. 
281. 

Ka-nif-ply  revenue  circle,  v.  281. 

Ka-rup-pit  village,  v.  281. 

/Carair^  town,  v.  281,  282. 

KarweUtnagar,     zaminddri    estate,     v. 
282. 

Karaxiitnagary  town,  v.  282. 

JCdrwdr,  seaport  and  town,  v.  282. 

Kdnviy  Subdivision,  v.  283. 

Kdnui,  tahsii,  v.  283. 

JCdrwi,  town,  v.  283. 

Kasdiy  river  of  Ben^,  v.  284. 

Kdsdlang^  tributary  of  the  Kamaphuli 
river,  V.  284. 

ICdsdiangj  village,  v.  284. 

JCdsdraghdt,  pass.     See  Thalghit. 

Kdsdragoduy  town.    See  Cassergode. 

Kasauli^   cantonment  and  convalescent 
dep6t,  V.  284,  285. 

Kdsbd,  town,     ^((vjessor. 

Kdsbdy  trading  village,  v.  285. 

Kdshd^  town,  v.  285. 

Kdsganj,  tahsil,  v.  285. 

Kdsganjy  town,  v.  285. 

Kashmir  and  jamUy  Native  State,  v.  286- 
300 ;    history,     286,     287 ;    physical 
aspects,   287 ;   mountains,   287,   288 
passes,  288 ;  rivers,  288,  289  ;  bridges 
289,  290;  canals,  290;    lakes,   290 
291 ;  minerals,  291  ;  earthquakes,  291 
292 ;  fera  natura^  292,    293 ;    popu 
lation,  293,  294;    chief  towns,  294 
languages,  294 ;  flora,  295,  296 ;  agri 
culture,  296 ;  manufactures,  296,  297 
commerce  and  trade,   297 ;    climate 
298,  299 ;  medical  aspects,  299 ;  ad 
ministration,  299 ;  revenue,  299,  300. 

JCashmor,  tdluk,  v.  300. 

Kashmor^  town,  v.  300. 

Kdshpur,  village,  v.  301. 

Kasia,  town,  v.  301. 

Kasidriy  village,  v.  301. 

Kdsijord^  village,  v.  301. 

Kdsimbdzdry  decayed  town,  v.  30 1,  302. 

KdHmkota,  town,  v.  302,  303. 

Kdsipur,  tahsii,  v.  303. 

Kdsipur,  town  and  place  of  pilgrimage, 
Tadu  District,    N.W.    Provinces,   v. 

303. 
Kdsipur,  village,  and  site  of  Government 

factory,  24  Parganis  District,  Bengal. 

See  Cossipur. 
Kasla  Paginii  Mtewddu,  petty  State,  v. 

303- 
Kasmandi  Kalan^  town,  v.  303,  304. 

Kassargod,  town  in  South  Kanara.     .S^^ 

Cassergode. 
Kassia,    town    of  Gorakhpur    District. 

See  ICasia. 
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KcLsta^  pargandf  v.  304. 

Koi^r^  tahsil^  v.  304. 

Kasiivy  town,  v.  304,  305. 

Katahra^  town,  v.  305. 

Kaiaky  District,  Subdivision,  and  city. 

See  Cuttack. 
KAtdkhdl^  offshoot  of  the   Dhaleswari 

river,  V.  305. 
Kdtdi,  jungle  tract  of  country,  v.  305, 

306. 
KaicUgarhy  town,  v.  306. 
Katambo,  town,  v.  306. 
Katangi^  taksU^  v.  306. 
Katangi^  chie&bip,  v.  306. 
Katangiy  State  forest,  v.  306. 
Katangi,  village,  v.  306. 
Katdsy  sacred  pool,  v.  306,  307. 
/Ca-ta-wa,  revenue  circle,  v.  307. 
Katera^   town  in  Jhioisi  District.     See 

Katahra. 
KtUhiy  one  of  the  Mewis  States,  v.  307. 
Kdthtdvfdr^    peninsula    or    portion     of 

Guzerat,  v.  307-312;  its  various  appella- 

tions,  307,  308 ;  extent,  308 ;  divisions 

for     administrative     purposes,     308; 

physical  aspects,   309;  early  history, 

309,  310 ;  modem  history,  310,  311; 

administration,  311;  education,  311; 

products,   312 ;    antiquarian   remains, 

312 ;  principal  towns,  312. 
ICaihirur,  town,  v.  312. 
KtUhiwdra,  petty  State,  v.  313. 
Kathmanduy  capital  of  Nepal  State.    See 

Khatmandu. 
Kathna^  river,  v.  313. 
KcUhrota,  petty  State,  v.  313. 
Katidri,pargand,  v.  313,  314. 
Kdtigord,  village,  v.  314. 
Kdiipdra^  village,  v.  314. 
KdtjuHy  river  of  Orissa,  v.  314- 
Katnd^  river  of  Bhigalpur  District,  v. 

314. 
Kdtoly  tahsily  v.  314. 

Kdtol,  town,  V.  314,  315. 

Katoriay  petty  State,  v.  315. 

Katosdn^  petty  State,  v.  315. 

JCatra,  village,  v.  315. 

Katra,  town,  v.  315. 

Katra  Medni  Sinh^  town,  v.  315. 

Ka-tsengy  revenue  circle,  v.  315. 

Kattyvjavy  group  of  Native  States.     See 

Kithiiw&r. 
Katudy  river  in  BhiLgalpur  District.     See 

Parwan. 
KatU'byengy  revenue  circle,  v.  315,  316. 
Kdtwdy  Subdivision,  v.  316. 
Kdtufdy  town,  v.  316. 
Kaiydr,  village,  v.  316,  317. 
Kaundhoy  town,  v.  317. 
KauridlcLy  river,  v.  317, 
Kauriya^  chiefship,  v.  317. 
Kauriyoy  village,  v.  317,  318. 
Kavdi^  town,  v.  318. 


KavaU'durgay  hill,  v.  318. 
Kavandappddiy  town,  v.  318. 
Kdveriy  river  of  Madras.    See  Cauvery. 
Kdveripdky  town,  v.  318. 
Kdveripatamy  town,  v.  318. 
Kdveripur^  town  and  fort,  v.  318,  319. 
Kdvite^  town,  v.  319. 
Kawarda^  chie&hip,  v.  319. 
Kmuarday  town,  v.  319. 
A'aw-bhien,  revenue  circle,  v.  319. 
Kaw-dwoiy  revenue  circle,  v.  319. 
Ka-weky  revenue  circle,  v.  319. 
KaW'hmtiy  revenue  circle,  v.  319. 
Kaw-ka-dfufoty  village,  v.  319,  320. 
Kaw-ka-mayy  revenue  circle,  v.  320. 
Kaw^ka-riety  revenue  circle,  v.  320. 
KaW'ka-riety  town,  v.  320. 
Kaw-ka-rity  revenue  circle,  v.  320. 
Kaw-kha-fUy  revenue  circle,  v.  320. 
Kaw-U-ya^  revenue  circle,  v.  320. 
Kaw^M-dOy  revenue  circle,  v.  320. 
ICaw-ltiny  revenue  circle,  v.  320. 
Kaw-pa-roHj  revenue  circle,  v.  320. 
Kayalpatamy  town  in  Tinnevelli  District. 

See  Koilpatam. 
KayoHy  river  of  Central  India.    SeeYitn, 
Kayasthy  the  writer  caste  of  Bengal,  ii. 

23. 
Kdyenkolamy  seaport,  v.  320,  321. 

Kdjipdnk,  village,  v.  321. 

KetUing^s,  CoJonHy  reforms  in   Kathia- 
wir,  V.  308,  311. 

Keddr  Gangd,  mountain  torrent,  v.  321. 

Keddr  KdtUOy  mountain  peak,  v.  321. 

Keddmdtky  &mous  temple  and  place  of 
pilgrimage,  v.  321,  322. 

Kedgeree,  village,  v.  322. 

Kediwdriy  one  of  the  months  of  the  Indus, 
V.  322. 

Keithoy  village,  v.  322. 

Kekriy  town,  v.  322. 

Keladiy  village,  v.  322. 

Ke-la-tha,  revenue  circle,  v.  322. 

JCeltkar,  town,  v.  322,  323. 

Kehdy  town,  v.  323. 

AV/fi,  port,  v.  323. 

Keha,  port,  v.  323. 

Ketiy   nver  of  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces, V.  323,  324. 

Kenchengody  town,  v.  324. 

Kenda,  chiefship,  v.  324. 

KendrapdrOy  Subdivision,  v.  324. 

KendrapdrUy  town,  v.  324,  325. 

Kendrapdra,  branch  of  the  Orissa  Canal 
system,  v.  325. 

Kenduliy  village  and  fair,  v.  325,  326. 

Kengy  revenue  circle,  v.  326. 

Keng'tlaty  revenue  circle,  v.  326. 

Kengeriy  village,  v.  326. 

Keng-khyoungy  revenue  circle,  v.  326. 

Keng-rway  revenue  circle,  v.  326. 

Kmg-rway  village,  v.  326. 

Keobrangy  pass,  v.  326. 
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JCeonthdl,  one  of  the  Punjab  Hill  States, 

V.  327. 
JCerdIa,   ancient  kingdom   of  Southern 

India,   one  of   the    divisions  of  the 

Dravida  country,  v.  327,  328 ;  ii.  417, 

418. 
Kerowkit   Native  State  in    Rijput^uia. 

See  Karauli. 
Kerur^  town,  v.  328. 
Kesabpur^  town,  v.  328. 
Kesari^   The,  or  Lion  Kings  of  Orissa 

in  ^  the    Northern    Circars,    ii.    471 ; 

Orissa,  vii.  198. 
JCesariyn,  village,  v.  328. 
Kesldbcri^  ancient  village,  v.  328. 
JCesria^  petty  State,  v.  328. 
/Ceii,  river  port,  v.  329,  330. 
Keukuchi^  halting-place,  v.  330. 
Keuf^kar,   Native  State  of  Orissa,   v. 

330,  331. 
Keunthdl^  one  of  the  Punjab  Hill  States. 

See  Keonthal. 
JCnvdni,  river  of  Kheri  District,  v.  331. 
/Chdb,  village,  v.  331. 
Kha-boung,  river  in  British  Burma,  v. 

331. 
Khabutj  village,  v.  332. 

Kha-daing^  revenue  circle,  v.  332. 

Kha-dat-ngay^  revenue  circle,  v.  332. 

Khadkiy   town  in  Poona  District.    See 

Kirki. 
Khdga^  tahsilf  v.  332. 
Khd^an^  mountain  valley,  v.  332. 
Khagaui^  town,  v.  332. 
Khaghorid^  village,  v.  332,  333. 
JChdibar,   pass  leading  from    Peshawar 

District  to  Afghanistan,  v.  333-336. 
Xhair,  tahsll,  v.  337. 
Khttiry  town,  v.  337. 
Khairdbdd^  pargandy  v,  337. 
Khairdbdd^    town    and    fair,     v.    337, 

338. 
Khairagarhj  iaksil,  v.  338. 

Khairagarh^     Native     State,    v.     338, 

339. 
JChatrasra,  petty  State,  v.  339. 
KhcUriy  estate,  v.  339. 
Khairigarhy  pargand,  v.  339,  34a 
Khairigttrhy  town,  v.  340. 
Khairi-Muraty  mountain  range,  v.  340, 

341. 

Khairpuvy  Native  State,  ▼.  3^-344 ; 
physical  aspects,  341,  342 ;  canals, 
341 ;  soil,  342 ;  animals,  342 ;  history, 
34^}  343  >  population,  343 ;  trade  and 
manufactures,  343;  means  of  com- 
munication, 343,  344;  agriculture, 
344 ;  administration,  344 ;  climate, 
medical  aspects,  344. 

Khttirpury  chief  town  of  Khairpur  State, 

V.  344»  345- 
Khairpury  town,  v.  345. 

Khairpur  Dharki,  town,  v.  345,  346. 


Khairpur  Jaso,  village,  v.  346, 
Khairpur  Natheshdh^  village,  v.  346. 
KhajauUy  village,  v.  346,  347. 
Khajriy  cbiefsbip,  v.  347. 
Khajuha^  town,  v.  347. 
Khajurdy  village,  v.  347. 
Khajutahray  town,  v.  347. 
Khajurdhuy    ancient     town,     v.     347, 

34«. 
KhakererUy  tahsily  v.  348. 

Khaldrif  village,  v.  348. 

KhaiUdbdd,  tahsil,  v.  348. 

Khallikoty  taminddri  estate,  v.  348. 

Khambhdiidy  petty  State,  v.  348. 

Khambhdlidy  town,  v.  348. 

Khdmgdon,  town  and  cotton  mart,  i.  112; 

V.  348,  349. 
Kha-moung'khyoungy  revenue  circle,  v. 

349. 
Khampti  Hills^  tract  of  country,  v.  349, 

350- 
Khanbaila,  town,  v.  35a 

Khanddnsa,  pargandy  v.  350. 

Khandauliy  tradmg  village,  v.  350. 

Khandauliy  tahstiy  351. 

Khdndeshy  District,  v.  3SI-3SS »  physical 
aspects,  351,  352  ;  history,  352  ;  popu- 
lation, 352,  353;  agriculture,  353, 
354 ;  industries,  354 ;   administration, 

354.  355 ;  medical  aspects,  355. 
Khandgiriy  hill  with    rock    caves    and 

temples,  v.  355. 
Khandgashj  village,  v.  355. 
Khandia^  petty  State,  v.  355. 
Khandpdray  Native  State  in  Orissa,  v. 

355.  356. 
Khandiamy  town,  v.  356. 

KhandwOy  tahsU^  v.  356. 

Khandwa^  town,  v.  356,  357. 

Khangarhy  town,  v.  357. 

Khanid'dhdnay  petty  State,  v.  357. 

Khanna,  town,  v.  358. 

Kha-noung-to,  revenue  circle,  v.  358. 

Khdnpur^  town,  v.  358. 

Khdntuiy  town,  v.  358. 

Khdnwdhar,  village,  v.  358. 

Khanwah    Canals    one    of   the    Upper 

Sutlej    Inundation    Channels    in    the 

Punjab,  V.  358,  359. 
Kha-nwai-kha-bhOy    revenue    circle,    v. 

359. 
Khdpa^  thriving  town,  v.  359. 

Kha-raik'thity  revenue  circle,  v.  359. 

KhardHa,  village,  v.  359,  360. 

Kharakpury  town,  v.  360. 

Kha-ra-kywotty  revenue  circle,  v.  36a 

Kharaly  petty  State,  v.  360. 

Kharar^  tahHly  v.  360. 

Kharary  town,  v.  360. 

Kharbdy  town,  v.  360. 

Kharday  town,  v.  360. 

Khardahy  village,  v.  360. 

Khdriy  village,  v.  360,  361. 
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KhdrUn,  tahsil,  v.  361. 

Kharidr^  chiefship,  v.  361. 

Kharkhandi^  town,  v.  361. 

Kharmatar^  village,  v.  361. 

Kkarody  town,  v.  361. 

KharstU^  chiefship,  v.  361. 

Kharsdwdn,  petty  State,  v.  361,  362. 

Kharshdn^  village  in  Daijiling  District. 
See  Karsiang. 

Kharsia,  P^tty  State,  v.  362. 

Kharsi  %aidria,  petty  State,  v.  362. 

Kkarsud,  river  of  Orissa,  v.  362. 

KhartuH^  town,  v.  362. 

Khasaura^  town,  v.  362. 

Khdsi  and  Jdintia  Hills,  District,  v. 
362-370;  history,  362-364;  physical 
aspects,  364, 365 ;  forests,  365 ;  people, 
3^5-367 ;  description  of  the  Khasis, 
366 ;  agriculture,  367  ;  commerce  and 
trade,  etc.,  367,  368;  administration, 
3^>  369;  education,  369;  medical 
aspects,  369,  370 ;  climate,  37a 

KhcUak  Hills,  series  of  ranges  in  the 
Punjab,  V.  370,  371. 

Khdtauli,  commercial  town,  v.  371. 

Khatmandu,  capital  of  Nepil  State,  v. 

371-373. 
Kha-ya,  revenue  circle,  v.  373. 

Kha-zaing,  revenue  circle,  v.  373,  374. 

Khed,  town,  v.  374. 

Khedd,  village  with  temple  and  mauso- 
leum, V.  374,  375. 

Khejiri,  village  in  Midnapur  District. 
See  Kedgeree. 

Khekera,  town,  v.  375. 

Kheldt,  a  collection  of  chiefships  in- 
habited by  tribes  of  Baluchis,  v.  375. 

Kheldt,  chief  town  of   Baluchistan,  v. 

^375.376;  i.  35>. 

Khem  Karan,  town,  v.  376, 

Kherdll,  petty  State,  v.  376. 

Kherdlu^  town,  v.  376. 

Kheri,  District,  v,  376-384 ;  physical  as- 
pects, 377,  378;  forests,  377,  378;  his- 
tory, 378,  379 ;  population,  379,  380 ; 
agriculture,  380, 381;  natural  calamities, 
381 ;  roads,  manufactures,  trade,  etc., 
382 ;  administration,  382,  383 ;  climate, 
383  ;  medical  aspects,  383,  384. 

Kheriy  pargand,  v.  384,  385. 

Kherif  town,  v.  385. 

Kherkerid,  village,  v.  385. 

Khema,  seaport,  v.  385. 

Khes,  a  kina  of  damask  manufacture  in 
Rimpur,  vii.  545,  546. 

Kheura,  village  in  Jhelum  District.  See 
Mayo  Mines. 

Khijaria^  petty  State,  v.  385. 

Khijria^  petty  State,  v.  385. 

Khijudia  Nagdni,  petty  State,  v.  385. 

KhiUhipur^  one  of  the  States  in  the 
Bhopal  Agency,  v.  385,  386. 

Khilji,  Dynasty  of  the  house  of,  iv.  329- 


331 ;  AU-ttd-d{n*s  raids  in  Southern 
India,  329 ;  his  reign  and  conquests, 
329*  330;  a  renegade  Hindu  em- 
peror, 331 ;  end  of  the  Khilji 
dpasty,  331. 

Khimldsay  town,  v.  386. 

Khindoli,  tahsll  in  Agra  District.  See 
Khandauli. 

Khifra,  tdluk,  v.  386. 

Khtrpa,  town,  v.  386,  387. 

Khiron,  pargand,  v.  387. 

Khirvn,  town,  v.  387. 

Khripdi^  village,  v.  387. 

Khisor  Hills,  range  in  the  Punjab,  v. 

387,  388. 
Kholapur,  town,  v.  388. 

Kholpetud,  river  in  Bengal,  v.  388. 

Khora,  village,  v.  388. 

Khoshdb,  tahsll  and  town  in  Shihpur 

District.     See  Khushab. 
Khuddbdd,  ruined  town,  v.  388. 
Khudidn^  town,  v.  388. 
Khdjji,  chiefehip,  v.  388. 
Khulnd,  Subdivision,  v.  388,  389. 
Khulnd,  town,  v.  389. 
Khumblao,  petty  State,  v.  389. 
Khun,  port  and  lighthouse  in  Ahmed- 

ibdd  District.    See  Dholera. 
Khund,  valley,  v.  389. 
Khundalu,  lake,  v.  389. 
Khurdhd,  Subdivision,  v.  390;  peasant 

rebellion  in,  vii.  438. 
Khurdhd,  town,  v.  390. 
Khurja^  tahsll,  v.  390. 
Khurja,  town,  v.  390,  391. 
Khushdb,  tahsll,  v.  391. 
Khushdb,  town,  v.  391. 
Khush  Bdgh,  the  '  garden  of  happiness,* 

the  old  cemetery  of  the  Nawabs  at 

Murshidibdd,  vi.  472,  473. 
Khusrd,  Mausoleum  to  Prince,  i.  151. 
Khusrd  Khdn^  a  renegade  Hindu  emperor 

of  Delhi,  iv.  331. 
Khutahan,  tahsll,  v.  391,  392. 
Khuigdan,  chiefship,  v.  392. 
Khwa,  river  of  British  Burma,  v.  392. 
Khwa,  town,  v.  392. 
Khwa-lek-wai,  revenue  circle,  v.  392. 
Khwa-lek-ya,  revenue  circle,  v.  392. 
Khya-ra-giin,  revenue  circle,  v.  393. 
Khyber,  mountain  pass.     See  Khaibar. 
Khyouh  rwa,  revenue  circle,  v.  393. 
Khytmh'tshayt  v.  393. 
Khyoung'bya,  revenue  circle,  v.  393. 
Khyoung'gyi,  revenue  circle,  v.  393. 
Khyoung-tskdn,  village,  v.  393. 
Khyrim,  petty  State,  v.  393,  394. 
Ktdmdri,  island,  v.  394. 
Kiching,  vill^e,  v.  394. 
Kidderpur,  village,  v.  394. 
Kiggat  nady  tdMk,  v.  394. 
Kildng,  village,  v.  394,  395. 
'  Kild  Sobha  Sinh,  town,  v.  395. 
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KiUU'i-Gkiltdi^  fortress  in  Afghinistin, 

i.  26. 
Kiting^  river  of  Assam,  v.  395. 
KiliydTj   river  in  Travancore  State,  v. 

395- 
JCilkurdif  seaport,  v.  395. 

JCillidnwdla,  battle-field  in  Gujrit  DU- 

trict    See  Chilianwila. 
Kilpuriy  tahsil,  v.  395. 
Kimidi,  tam^nddritdll  tract,  v.  395, 396. 
Kimirid^    deltaic    distributary    of    the 

Brdhmani  river,  v.  396. 
Kimliay  pass,  v.  396. 
Ainhi,  chielship,  v.  396. 
Kirdkut^  tahsil,  v.  396. 
Klratpur^  town,  v.  396,  397. 
Kirki^  townO^.  397. 
Kirgidpur^  )9itate,  v.  397. 
Kirran^  /i^er  in  the  Punjab,  v.  397, 
Kirthdl^  village,  v.  397. 
Ai>f iXpetty  State.    See  Dang  States. 
Kirtinisa^  river  in  Dacca  Dbtrict,  v. 

397.  398. 
Kirwee  and  Bdnda  Prize  Money ^  The^  v. 

283. 

Kishangarh^  Native  State  in  Rijputina, 

V.  398,  399- 
JCiskenganjy  village,  v.  399. 

Kishnit  town,  v.  399. 

Kisoriganj,  Subdivision,  v.  399. 

Kisori^njy  town,  v.  399,  40a 

Kisonganjy  market  village,  v.  400. 

Kistawdr,  town,  v.  400. 

Kistna^  District,  v.  400-404 ;  physical 
aspects,  400, 401 ;  history,  401 ;  popu- 
lation, 401,  402;  agriculture,  402; 
natural  calamities,  402,  403;  manu- 
factures, etc.,  403 ;  administration, 
403,404, 

Kistna,  a  great  river  of  Southern  India, 
iii.  502  ;  V.  404-407 ;  its  facilities  for 
irrigation,  v.  406,  407. 

Kistnapur^  town,  v.  407. 

Kittiir,  town,  v.  407. 

Kochi  Bandar^  town  in  Malabar  District. 
See  Cochin. 

Kochs^  semi-Hinduixed  aboriginal  tribe, 
in  Assam,  i.  204,  247 ;  in  Kuch  Behar, 
V.  4^8;  Nowgong,  vii.  182,  183. 

Koddckadriy  mountain,  v.  407. 

Kodaikdnal^  hill  sanatorium,  v.  407,  408. 

Koda  Shastri  Paruai^  mountain,  v,  408. 

Koddshirl^  mountain,  v.  408. 

Kodindr^  town,  v.  408. 

Kodiipet^  village,  v.  408. 

Ko'doung^  revenue  circle,  v.  408. 

Kodumur^  town,  v.  408. 

KoduHgaiilr^  town,  408,  409. 

Kodutanni^  town,  v.  409. 

Koel^  tahsil  in  Alfgarh  District.  See 
Koil. 

Koel^  North,  river  of  Chutii  Nigpur,  v. 
409. 


Koel,  South,  river  of  Chutii  Nigpur,  v. 
409,  410. 

Kohdty  District,  v.  410-415 ;  physical 
aspects,  410,  411;  history,  411-413; 
population,  413 ;  agriculture,  413, 414 ; 
commerce  and  trade,  etc.,  414,  415 ; 
medical  aspects,  415. 

Kohdt,  tahsil,  v.  415. 

Kohdt,  town  and  cantonment,  v.  415, 
416. 

KoMU  Toiy  river  in  Kohdt  District,  v. 
416. 

Kohistdn,  tdiuk,  v.  416,  417. 

ICoil,  tahsil,  V.  417,  418. 

Koil,  town  in  Alfgarh  Dbtrict.  See 
Alfgarh  town,  and  i.  130-133,  138. 

Koilpatam,  v.  418. 

Kokdr,  spring,  v.  418. 

Kol,  aboriginal  tribe  in  Santil  Parganis 
and  Chutii  Nigpur,  viii.  375-377. 
See  also  Aboriginal  population. 

Kol  Insurrection,  in  Lohirdaga,  vii.  63. 

Koldba,  District,  v.  418-423;  physical 
aspects,  418,  419:  forests,  419; 
animals,  419 ;  Koliba  island,  419  ; 
history,  419 ;  population,  420 ;  agri- 
culture, 420-422 ;  trade,  422  ;  admini- 
stration, 422,  423. 

Koldba,  point  or  spur  of  land,  with 
cantonments  and  lighthouse,  v.  423. 

Koldbird,  chiefship,  v.  423. 

Koldchel,  town  and  port,  v.  423,  424. 

Koladyne,  river  in  British  Burma.  See 
Kufadan. 

Koldir,  lake  in  Kbtna  District.  See 
Kolar. 

Kolak,  port,  v.  424. 

Kolakambdi,  river  in  Madras,  v.  424. 

Kolang,  village,  v.  424. 

Koldr,  Distnct,  v.  424-429;  physical 
aspects,  424,  42c ;  history,  425,  426 ; 
population,  426,  427 ;  agriculture, 
427,  428 ;  manufactures,  428 ;  trade, 
428 ;  administration,  428,  429 ;  medi- 
cal aspects,  429. 

Koldr,  town,  v.  429. 

Koldr,  lake,  v.  429,  430. 

Kole,  town,  v.  43a 

Kolhdn,  tract  of  country,  v.  430. 

Kolhdpur,  Native  Stote,  y.  430-433 ; 
physical  aspects,  431 ;  minerals,  431  ; 
history,  431-433;  population,  433; 
trade,  etc. ,  433  ;  revenue,  administra- 
tion, 433 ;  climate,  433. 

Kolhdpur,  capital  of  Kolhipur  State,  v. 

433- 
Kolikodu,  town  in  Malabar  District.     See 

Calicut. 
Kolkoi,  village,  v.  434. 
Kolladam,  northern  mouth  of  the  Kaveri. 

See  Coleroon. 
Kollamalldi,  mountain  range  in  Madras, 

V.  434. 
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JCombdif  town,  v.  434. 

Komorin^  cape  in  Travancore  State. 
See  Comorin. 

Komulmdir,  pass,  v.  434. 

Konchy  tahslt  and  town  in  JaUun  Dis- 
trict.    See  Kunch. 

KondapaUl^  town,  v.  434,  435. 

Kondavlr^  town,  v.  435. 

Kondkdj  chiefship,  v.  435. 

KongnoUy  town,  v.  435. 

/Ionian,  a  name  applied  to  the  lowland 
strip  along  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  lying  between  the 
Western  Gh&ts  and  the  sea,  v.  436. 

Kbnnagar,  village,  v.  436. 

Kooladan,  river  in  British  Burma.  See 
Kuladan. 

Koosee^  river  in  Pumiah  District.  See 
Kusi. 

Kopagan;\  town,  v.  437. 

Kofnlds^  hill,  v.  437. 

Koppa,  tdluk,  v.  437. 

Koppa,  village,  v.  437. 

Koray  tahsil,  v.  437. 

Kara,  decayed  town,  v.  437. 

Kordy  hill,  V.  437. 

Kordbdga^  chidfship,  v.  438. 

Kordcka,  chiefship,  v.  438. 

Kortuhavandlus^  The^  a  criminal  class 
in  Bellary,  i.  523. 

Koranp,^  town  in  Godivari  District.  See 
Connga. 

Kordri  Kaldn^  town,  v.  438. 

Koratagiriy  tdluk^  v.  438. 

Koratagirij  village,  v.  438. 

Korba^  chiefship,  v.  438. 

Koredy  Native  ^tate  of  Chutii  N4gpur, 

V.  43^1  439. 
Koredy  hill  range  in  Chutii  Ndgpur,  v. 

439. 
Koriy  port,  v.  439,  440. 

KoriataiydrUy    river   in    Madras.      See 

CorteUiar. 
Korungaldikudi^  town,  v.  440. 
Kosala^   ancient    division  of   India,  v. 

440. 
Kosa  Ndgy  mountain  lake  and  place  of 

pilgrimage,  v.  440. 
Kosi^  tahsUf  v.  440. 
Kosiy  town,  V.  440. 
Kosigiy  town,  V.  440,  441. 
Kotiy  town,  V.  441. 
Kotasy  Manners  and  customs  of  the,  in 

the  Nilgiri  Hills,  vii.  131. 
Kot  AdUf  touni,  v.  441. 
Kotd^riy   hill  station  and  tea-growing 

centre,  v.  441. 
Kotahy  State  in  Rdjputina,  v.  441-445 ; 

physical  aspects,  441,   442 ;   history, 
.  442-444 ;  crops,  444 ;  population,  444 ; 

administration,    444,    445 ;     military 

force,  445  ;  climate,  445. 
Koiahf  capital  of  Kotah  State,  v.  445. 


Katahay  pargand^  v.  446. 

JCotai,  remains  of  an  old  city  on   the 

shores  of  the  Rann  of  Cutch,   with 

several  ruined  temples,  v.  446,  447. 
Kotdlpur^  village,  v.  447. 
Kcidpalliy  town,  v.  447. 
Kotapalliy  Subdivision,  v.  447. 
Kotapfakonda^  hill  village  and  celebrated 

shnne,  v.  447,  448. 
Kotdr,  port,  v.  448. 
JCoiardtkarrdi,  town,  v.  448. 
Kotdyam^  town,  v.  448. 
Kotbetta^  mountain  in  Coorg,  v.  448. 
Kotchandpur,  village  and  seat  of  sugar 

trade  and  manufacture,  v.  448. 
Kotharid^  pett^  State,  v.  448. 
Kothi^  petty  hill  State,  v.  448. 
Kothiy  petty  State,  v.  449. 
Kbthide,  P^^ty  State,  v.  449. 
Kotipalliy  sacred  village,  v.  449. 
Kot  Kamdlid,  town,  v.  449,  45a 
ICot  Kdngra,    See  Kdngra  town. 
Kotkhdi  Kotgarh,  tahsii^  v.  450. 
Kotra  Naydnif  petty  State,  v.  45a 
Kotrang^  town,  v.  45a 
Kotra  Pithd,  petty  State,  v.  450. 
Kotra  Sangdnif  petty  State,,  v.  450. 
Kotri,  tdluk,  v.  450. 
Kotrit    town   and  river -port,    v.    450, 

451. 
Kottapaiam^   town  in  Nellore  District. 

See  Allur. 

Kottayam,   town  in  Travancore    State. 
See  Kotayam. 

Kottilr,  town,  v.  451. 

Koung'tsty  revenue  circle,  v.  452. 

Kourtalam^  town  in  Madras.     See  Cour- 
tallam. 

Kovilam^  town  in  Chengalpat  District. 
See  Covelong. 

Kovtir,  town,  v.  452. 

KoydJkAds,  river  of  Orissa,  v.  452. 

Koyambattir,  District,  taAst/,  and  town. 
See  Coimbatore. 

Krangantir,  town  in  Cochin  State.     See 
Kodungalur. 

Krishna^  District  and  river.    See  Kistno. 

Krishnaganj^  Subdivision,  v.  452. 

Krishnaganjf  town,  v.  452,  453. 

Krishfuigar,  Subdivision,  v.  453. 

Krishnagar^  town,  v.  453. 

Krishnagiri,  town,  v.  453,  454. 

Krishftdi,  river  of  Assam,  v.  454. 

Kshattriya^  caste.     See  Rijputs. 

Kubd^  petty  State,  v.  454. 

Kubaitiir^  village,  v.  454. 

Kd'bhydy  revenue  circle,  v.  454. 

Kuch  Behar,  Native  State,  v.  454-462 ; 
physical  aspects,  454,  455 ;  history, 
455-457;  people,  457,  458;  towns, 
45o»  459 ;  agriculture,  459 ;  rates  of 
wages,  459,  460;  natuned  calamities, 
460;    manufactures,   460;    commerce 
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and  trade,  460 ;  administration,  461 ; 

medical  aspects,  461,  462. 
Kuch    Behar^  capital  of   Kuch    Behar 

State,  V.  462. 
Kiuhla  Bijndy  town,  v.  462. 
Kikhmalatf  hill,  v.  462. 
Kudaliir^  tdluk  and  town  in  South  Arcot. 

See  Cuddalore. 
Kudaliir^     pass    in    Travancore.       See 

Gudali)r. 
Kudari-mukhf  mountain.     See  Kudure- 

mukha. 
Kudarkot^  village  and  ruins,  v.  463. 
Kuddanay  petty  State,  v.  463. 
Kuduremukha^  peak,  v.  463. 
Kuhan,    river    in     the     Punjab.      See 

Kahan. 
Kuhiur,    State    in    the    Punjab.      See 

Kahlur. 
Kukdil^  town,  V.  463. 
Ktiki^   range  of   bills  in  Assam.     See 

Lushai  Hills. 
Kukisy  They  in  Manipur,  vi.  317,  318; 

Nigi  Hills,  vii.  19. 
Kiik-ioy  revenue  circle,  v.  463. 
Kttkra  Maildnif  pargandy  v.  463,  464. 
Kiddchi^  tahsH,  v.  464. 
JCuldchif  town,  v.  464. 
Kti-la-dan^   river    of   Arakan,   v.    464, 

46s. 
KU-la-dan,  township,  v.  465. 
Kii-ia-pan-zengt  revenue  circle,  v.  465. 
Kulase  Kharapatam^  town  and  seaport, 

V.  465. 
Kulik^   river  of   Dinijpur    District,    v. 

465. 
Kulin  Brahmans,    See  Brahmans. 
Kutitaldiy  town,  v.  465. 
KuUUf  tahsil,  v.  465. 
JCuilu,  valley  and  Subdivision  of  Kingra 

District,  V.  466-469 ;  physical  aspects, 

466 ;   history,  466,  467 ;   population, 

468 ;  agriculture,  468 ;  commerce  and 

trade,  468,  469 ;  medical  aspects,  469. 
A'uliiir,  ghdt,  v.  469. 
Kulpahdr,  town,  v.  469. 
Kulsi^  river  of  Assam,  v,  469,  470. 
ICuisij   forest  reserve  and  experimental 

plantation,  v.  470. 
Kulsia^  Native  State.     See  Kalsia. 
Kuluy    valley    and     Subdivision.      See 

Kullu. 
JCulutzdi,  village,  v.  470. 
KumAotiy   Division    and    District.     See 

Kumiun. 
Kumdr^  river  of  the  Gangetic  Delta,  v. 

470. 
Kumdr^   river  in  Faridpur  District,  v. 

470. 
Kumdradhdri^  river  in  Coorg,  v.  470, 

471. 
Kumdrganj^  village,  v.  471. 
Kumdri,  village  on  the  headland  form- 


ing the  extreme  southernmost  point  of 

India.    See  Comorin. 
Kumdrila  Bhatta^  a    Sivaite    religious 

reformer,  iv.  298,  299. 
Kumdrkhdlty  town,  v.  471. 
KumduHj  Division,  v.  471. 
Kumdufiy  District,  v.  471-481 ;  physical 

aspects,   471-474;   rivers,   472,   473; 

lakes,   473 ;   fauna    and    flora,    473 ; 

history,     474-476;     population,    etc., 

476,    477;     agriculture,    477,    478; 

tenures,  478 ;  natural  calamities,  478, 

479  ;   manufactures,  commerce,  479  ; 

administration,  479, 480 ;  climate,  480, 

481. 
Kumbhdkamdrugy  mountain,  v.  481. 
Kumbhakonamt  town  in  Tanjore.     See 

Combaconum. 
Kumbhdr^  town,  v.  481. 
Kumbhdrlighdty  mountain  pass,  v.  481. 
Kumhdrsain,   one  of  the   Punjab    Hill 

States,  V.  481. 
Kumhrdtuant  pargand^  v.  481,  482. 
Kumilldy  town  in  Tipperah.  See  Comilla. 
Kumirid^  village,  v.  482. 
Kumldgarht  fortress,  v.  482. 
Kumpta^  town  and  port.     See  Coompta. 
Kunawdr^  Subdivision,  v.  482,  483. 
K4tuh,  tahsilj  v.  483. 
Kiinchy  town,  v.  483,  484. 
Kundy  valley.     See  Khund. 
Kiinddy  range  of  mountains,  v.  484. 
KUn-daHy  revenue  circle,  v.  484. 
KundapuTy  town  and  river.     See  Kanda* 

pur. 
JCun-daw,  revenue  circle,  v.  484. 
KuMdhnan  Kkurd^  town,  v.  484,  485. 
Kundia,  town,  v.  485. 
Kundri,  Norths  pargand^  v.  485. 
Kundrif  South,  pargand,  v.  485. 
Kunhdr,  river  in  Haziri  District,  v.  485, 

486. 
Kunhidr,  one  of  the  Punjab  Hill  States, 

V.  486. 
Kunif  river  in  Wun  District,  v.  486. 
Kuntd-dhdnd,  petty  State.     See  Khania- 

dhini. 
Kunigdly  tdluk,  v.  486. 
Kunigal,  town,  v.  486. 
Kunjah,  town,  v.  486,  487. 
Kunjpurd,  town,  v.  487. 
Kiin-pyeng,  revenue  circle,  v.  487. 
Kiin-rwa-leng,  revenue  circle,  v.  487, 
Ktinsd,  town,  v.  487. 
Kuntharidt  petty  State,  v.  487. 
Kuntiydna,  town,  v.  487. 
Kuniir,  mountain  peak  and  town.     See 

Coonoor. 
Kupili,  town  and  seaport,  v.  487. 
Kurdij  tahsil,  v.  487. 
Kurdi,  town,  v.  487,  488. 
Kuram,  District  of  Afghinistin,  v.  488, 

489. 
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A'uram,  river  in  Bannu  District,  v.  489, 

490. 
Kurara,  town,  v.  490. 
ICurduli,  town,  v.  490. 
KuraunOf  parganA^  v.  490. 
Kurg^  Province  of  Southern  India.     See 

Coorg. 
Kurha  Keshupur,  town,  v.  490. 
Kurhurbaree^   coal-field.      See  Karhar- 

Ixiri. 
Kurivikidam^  town,  v.  49a 
Kurla^  town,  v.  490. 
Kurtnatiir^  town,  v.  490. 
Kurmhf    a    caste  of  cultivators.      See 

Castes. 
Kurnool^  District  and  town.     See  Kamul. 
Kurp<Lt  District  and  town.     See  Cudda- 

pah. 
Kurratheey   District,   iahsU^  and  town. 

See  Karachi. 
Kursandoy  town,  v.  491. 
Kursat,  town,  v.  491. 
Kursat  KcUdn^  town,  v.  491. 
Kurseli,  town,  v.  491. 
Kurseongy    village    in    Dirjfling.      See 

Karsiang. 
KurHy  parganA^  v.  491. 
Kursiy  town,  v.  491. 
Kiirtkotiy  town,  v.  492. 
Kuruda-mdle,  hill,  v.  492. 
'  KurcLmbaSy  a  wild  tribe,  in  Mysore,  vi. 

513  ;  in  the  Nilgiri  Hills,  vii.  131, 132. 
Kurukshetra^   holy  tract  and  place   of 

pilgrimage,  492. 
Kurundwidy  Native  State,  v.  492,  493. 
Kurwdiy  Native  State,  v.  493,  494. 
Kusbhadrd,  deltaic  distributaiy,  v.  494. 
Kushtidy  Subdivision,  v.  494. 
Kushtidy  town,  v.  494. 
Kusi^  river  of  Northern  Bengal,  v.  494, 

495. 
Kusidrdf  river  in  Sylhet  District,  v.  495. 

KussowUe^  town  and  cantonment.     See 

Kasauli. 

KutoMidf  island  and  lighthouse,  v.  495, 

496. 
Kutabnagary  town,  v.  496. 
Kutmbpur^  village,  v.  496. 
Kutab-ud-dlfty  hrst  monarch  of  the  Slave 

dynasty  of  Delhi,  iv.  327. 
KtUchy  State.     See  Cutch. 
Kuthdr,  one  of  the  Punjab  Hill  States, 

V.  496. 
Kutiidiy  pass,  v.  496. 
Kutosatty  State.     See  Katosan. 
KutrUy  chiefship,  v.  496. 
Kuttalam,  town.     See  Courtallam. 
Kttvam,  river  of  Chengalpat  District,  v. 

496. 
K'iveng'bouk'gyly  revenue  circle,  v.  496, 

497. 
Kivrng-da-lay  revenue  circle,  v.  497. 

Kwcng'gouky  revenue  circle,  v.  497, 


Kweng'hla,  revenue  circle,  v.  497. 
ICivon-dePUft  revenue  circle,  v.  497. 
KwoH-kkyan-giiny  village,  v.  497. 
Kwon-khyoungy  revenue  circle,  \\  497. 
KwoH-rtuk,  revenue  drcle,  v.  497. 
KwoH'ilny  revenue  circle,  v.  497. 
Kya-engy  revenue  drcle,  v.  497. 
Kya-goHy  revenue  drcle,  v.  497,  498. 
KyaSk'hti-yOy  peak,  v.  498. 
Kyaik'htOy  revenue  circle,  v.  498. 
Kyaik-htOy  revenue  drcle  in  Shwe-gyeng 

District.     See  Bhilenjz  Kyaik-hto. 
Kyaik'ktOy  town,  v.  490. 
Kycuk'kaWy  revenue  circle,  v.  498. 
Kyaik-kha-miy  revenue  drcle,  v.  498. 
Kyaik'hmky  pagoda,  v.  498,  499. 
Kyaik-ma-rawy  revenue  cirde,  v.  499. 
Kyaik-pa-ran,  revenue  drde,  v.  499. 
Kyaik'than-latty  pagoda,  v.  499. 
Kyatk'Umng-hpoy    revenue    cirde,    v. 

499. 

KyoHy  revenue  drcle,  v.  499. 

Kyan^khengy  township,  v.  499. 

Kyan-khengy  town,  v.  499. 

Kyan-kheng-myama^  revenue  circle,   v. 
499.  ;oa 

Kyaty  nver  in  British  Bunha.  See  Toung- 
gnyo. 

Kyaiy  revenue  drcle,  v.  50a 

Kyat-tsengy  revenue  drcle,  v.  50a 

Kydy  Genemiy  Construction  of  dockyard 
by.  V.  394. 

Kyek-ma-yay  revenue  drcle,  v.  50a 

Kyek-roy  revenue  circle,  v.  soa 

Kyek-taiky  revenue  drcle,  v.  500. 

Kyek-tcnV'PyiiHy  revenue  drcle,  v.  50a 

Kye-niy  revenue  circle,  v.  500. 

Kye-rek-dwengy  revenue  drcle,  v.  500. 

Kyiett'ta'liy  revenue  drcle,  v.  50a 

Kyien-ta-U're-gyenVy  revenue  circle,  v. 
500. 

Kyi'thetiy  revenue  drcle,  v.  500,  501. 

Kylasay  hill,  v.  501. 

Kynchiongy  river,  v.  501. 

Kyouk-bhdy  revenue  circle,  v.  501. 

Kyouk-gyiy  revenue  circle,  v.  501. 

Kyouk-gyiy  township,  v.  501. 

Kyouk-gyiy  village,  v.  501. 

Kyouk  -  hpyily  District,  v.  501  -  505  ; 
physical  aspects,  502,  503  ;  population, 
503;  agriculture,  503,  504;  manu- 
factures,   etc.,    504;    administration, 

505. 
Kyouk-hpydy  township,  v.  505,  506. 

KyQuk-hpytiy  revenue  cirde,  v.  506. 

Kyouk-hpyaiy  town  and  harbour,  v.  506. 

JCyouk-hta-rarty  village,  v.  506. 

Kyouk'khyotmgy  revenue  circle,  506. 

Ayouk'khyoung-ga-iey    village,    v.    506, 

507. 
Kyouk'kkyoung-gyiy  revenue,  v.  507. 
Kyouk-khyoung-myouky    revenue    drcle, 

V.  507. 
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Kyouk'khyonug-touf^^  revenue  circle,  v. 

507. 
Kyauk-maw^  revenue  circle,  v.  507. 
Kyouk-ni'mawy  revenue  circle,  v.  507. 
Kyouk'pyouky  revenue  circle,  v.  507. 
Kyouk-taing-pyengy  revenue  circle,   v. 

507. 
Kyouk'tatiy  revenue  circle,  v.  507. 
Kyouk-tsoungy    revenue  circle,   v.    507, 

508. 
JCyoung'giin,  revenue  circle,  v.  508. 
Kyoung-kvfiy  revenue  circle,  v.  508. 
Kyun-bouky  revenue  circle,  v.  508. 
Kydtt'hpay  revenue  circle,  v.  508. 
JCytln-ka-niy  revenue  circle,  v.  508. 
Kydn-ka-ungy  revenue  circle,  v.  508. 
Kyiln-pa-daufy  revenue  circle,  v.  508. 
Kyun-pa-dilpy  revenue  circle,  v.  508. 
Kyiin-fa-giiy  revenue  circle,  v.  508. 
Kytin-pyaWy  town,  v.  508,  509. 
Kyiln-ta-n{y  revenue  circle,  v.  509. 
Kyiin-ttlfty   branch  of  the  Irawadi,    v. 

509. 
ICyivai-liiy  revenue  circle,  v.  509. 
/Cywon-daingy  revenue  circle,  v.  509. 
Kywan-dauhhlay  revenue  circle,  v.  509. 
JCywon-khyoungy  revenue  circle,  v.  509. 
Kywon-pya-ihaty  revenue  circle,  v.  $09. 


Labanakhyay  salt  spring,  vi.  I. 

Labdarya,  tdluky  vi.  i. 

LabourdonnaiSy  Capture  of  Madras  fort 
by,  vi.  121,  162. 

iMbourerSy  Agricultural  day.  See  Day- 
labourers. 

La-bwot^khyan'tnyouky  revenue  circle, 
vi.  I. 

La-bwot-khycM'toungy  revenue  circle, 
vi.  I. 

La-bwoi'kti-lay  revenue  circle,  vi.  !• 

iM'bwot'kti'ia,  village,  vi.  i. 

Lac  trade  and  manufacture^  article 
'  India, '  iv.  5 10, 5 1 1 ,  55  7.  Local  notices 
— Assam,  i.  251 ;  B&mra,  i.  355  ;  Bdn- 
kuri,  i.  387,  391 ;  Bastar,  i.  491 ; 
Bildspur,  ii.  141 ;  Bombay,  ii.  183 ; 
Borasdmsar,  ii.  217;  Independent 
Burma,  ii.  293 ;  Central  Provinces,  ii. 
365 ;  Cham{^an,  ii.  378 ;  Cuttack,  ii. 
530;  Dhamtdri,  iii.  126;  Eastern 
Dwirs,  iii.  190 ;  Gangpur,  iii.  302 ; 
Garo  Hills,  iii.  tza,  330;  Godlpira, 
iii.  40s  ;  Haidarabad  State,  iii.  504 ; 
Ilambazdr,  iv.  I27;jashpur,  v.  40; 
Kawarda,  v.  319 ;  Kli^  and  Jiintia 
Hills,  V.  365 ;  Lashkarpur,  vi.  53 ; 
Lohardaga,  vi.  67 ;  Midnapur,  vi.  378  ; 
Mysore  State,  vi.  514 ;  Rai  Bareli,  vii. 
475  ;  Rijim,  vii.  498 ;  Sohigpur,  viii. 
424 ;  Upper  Sind  frontier,  ix.  216. 


LaccadiveSy  a  group  of  blands,  vi.  1-6 ; 
names,  2 ;  physical  aspects,  2 ;  geo- 
logical formation,  3 ;  history,  admini- 
stration, etc.,  3,  4;  population,  4,  5  ; 
customs,  languages,  etc,  5 ;  medioil 
aspects,  5,  6. 

Lacquered  warty  Manufacture  of,  in  British 
Burma,  ii.  288;  Independent  Burma, 
ii.  297  ;  Channapatna,  ii.  400 ;  Haidar- 
ab£d,  iii.  533,  538 ;  Kashmir,  v.  296, 
297 ;  Khairpur,  v.  343 ;  Mandiwar,  vi. 
290;  Montgomery,  vi.  420;  Pdkpattan, 
vii.  253.     See  also  Lac. 

Laddkhy  Province  of  Kashmir,  vi.  0-9 ; 
physical  aspects,  6 ;  trade,  7 ;  people, 
7 ;  religious  movements,  8 ;    history, 

8,9. 
LdduHiy  town,  vi.  9. 

lut'^oon-bengy  revenue  circle,  vi.  9. 

Lahdry  fortified  town,  vi.  9. 

Ldharpury  pargandy  vi.  9,  la 

Ldharpury  town,  vi.  10. 

Ldhauly  valley  in  Kangra.     Set  Lahul. 

Lahorty  Division,  vi.  la 

Lahorty  District,  vi.  10-16;  physical 
aspects,  11;  history,  12,  13;  popula- 
tion, 13,  14;  agriculture,  14;  natural 
calamities,  14,  15 ;  commerce,  trade, 
etc.,  15 ;  administration,  15, 16;  medi- 
cal aspects,  16. 

Lahorey  tahdly  vi.  16. 

Lahorty  capital  city  of  the  Punjab,  vi. 
16-20;  history  and  architectural  re* 
mains,  16-19 ;  general  appearance, 
modem  building,  etc.,  19,  20;  com- 
merce, communications,  etc.,  20. 

Lakori  Bandar,  village,  vi.  20. 

Lahtily  Subdivision  ofKdngra,  vi.  20-22  ; 
physical  aspects,  io,  21 ;  history,  21 ; 
population,  21,  22 ;  agriculture,  trade, 
22 ;  administration,  22. 

Lai-byouky  revenue  circle,  vi.  22. 

Liichanpury  port,  vi.  22,  23. 

Lai'daWy  revenue  circle,  vi.  23. 

Ldiray  chiefsbip,  vi.  23. 

Ldit'tndo'dohy  mountain  range,  vi.  23. 

Ld-kd'dongy  village,  vi.  23. 

Ldkdpddar,  petty  State,  vi.  23. 

Lakty  Lordy  at  Agra,  i.  55  ;  AHgarh,  i. 
132;  Allahdbdd,  i.  143;  Bhartpur.ii.  79; 
Delhi,  iii.  78,  90 ;  defeat  of  Sindhia's 
forces  by,  at  Gwalior,  iii.  492 ;  campai^ 
in  the  North- Western  Provinces,  vii. 
168. 

Lakesy  tnarshesy  etc, :  Nakhi  Talio,  i.  3  ; 
Ab-i-lstida,  L  25  ;  Nal,  i.  63 ;  Amber, 
i.  158;  Ayyankere,  i.  271 ;  in  Azam- 
garh,  i.  271,  272;  Bdkarganj,  i.  309; 
Balbaridalud,  i.  332 ;  Barwa  Sagar,  i. 
469,  470 ;  Bayrd  Bil,  i.  504 ;  Behti,  i. 
510 ;  in  Benares,  i.  532  ;  Bhandira,  iL 
68;  BhartDur,  ii.  76;  Bhim  T4I,  ii. 
I      9^9  97*  Bnopdl,  ii.   104;  Bhuvanes- 
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war,  ii.  II2;  Bombfty,  ii.  i8o»  i8i ; 
Bomori,  ii.  214;  Bonri,  ii.  217;  in 
Bulddna,  ii.  2^8 ;  in  British  Bunna,  ii. 
279;  in  Cich&r,  ii.  310;  Chalan  Bfl, 
ii«  371;  Chamal,  ii.  371;  Chamomeril, 
ii*  374  >  ill  Champiran,  ii.  377 ; 
Chinda,  ii.  3S6 ;  Charamii,  ii.  402 ; 
Chilki  Lake,  ii.  434-4^6 ;  Cumbum,  ii. 
523 ;  Debar,  iii.  64 ;  in  Delhi,  iii.  77 ; 
Dhol  Samudrd,  iii.  150;  DhuUpra,  iii. 
152;  Dura,  iii.  187;  Eng-rai-gyi,  iii. 
210,  211 ;  Gangi  Bil,  iii.  290;  Sigar 
Dighf,  iii.  3^5,  336;  Haidaribid,  iii. 
511;  of  Mahoba,  iii.  547;  on  the 
Himilayas,  iv.  60,  63,  64 ;  in  Jhansi, 
V.  82 ;  in  Jodhpur,  v.  104,  105 ; 
Kahnuwan,  v.  144,  145  ;  in  Kaiichi, 
V.  231  ;  in  Kashmir,  v.  290^  291 ; 
in  Kheri,  v.  377 ;  in  Kistna,  v.  400 ; 
Kolar,  V.  429,  430;  Kosa  N4g,  v. 
440;  in  Kotah,  v.  445;  in  Kumiun, 
V.  473;  Lonir,  vi.  70,  71;  Mahobi, 
vi.  216;  Manisa  Bal,  vi.  277;  Mi- 
nasarowar,  vi.  277 ;  Manchhar,  vi. 
284,  285  ;  in  Manipur,  vi.  313,  314; 
the  Motnhfl  in  Mnrshidabdd,  vi.  471, 
472 ;  Naini  Til,  vii.  38 ;  Najafgarh, 
Jhil,  vii.  38  ;  Nal,  vii.  40 ;  Nallamalais, 
vii.  43 ;  Nandan  Sar,  vii.  45 ;  Nawi- 
gaon,  vii.  86;  in  the  Nflgiris,  vii.  128; 
Nil  Nig,  vii.  139  ;  Pushlura,  vii.  464 ; 
in  Rajputana,  vii.  508 ;  Rijshihi,  vii. 
524,  525;  Rimtil,  vii.  550;  Sigar, 
viii.  96 ;  Salt  Water  Lake,  viii.  139 ; 
Sambhar,  viii.  150,  151 ;  Sar,  viii.  185; 
Seoniband,  viii.  233 ;  Shwe-gyeng,  viii. 
306;  Sind,  viii.  354;  Srinagar,  viiL 
444 ;  Taroba,  ix.  13 ;  Tinnevelli,  ix. 
67 ;  Twenty-four  Parganis,  uc.  154 ; 
Udiipur,  ix.  164 ;  Unao,  ix.  194,  195  ; 
Vehar,    ix.     230,    231 ;     Wulur,    ix. 

277. 
LakhcLnddi^  tributary  of  the  Baghmati, 

vi.  23. 

Lakhdtf  village,  vi.  23,  24. 

Lakhi^  mountain  range,  vL  24. 

Lakhi,  village,  vi.  24. 

Lakhi^  town,  vi.  24. 

Ldkhimpur^  District,  vi.  24-34 ;  physical 
aspects,  25,  26 ;  history,  26-28 ;  popu- 
lation, 28,  29 ;  agriculture,  30 ;  natural 
calamities,  31 ;  manufactures,  etc.,  31 ; 
32  ;  tea  cultivation,  31,  32 ;  commerce 
and  trade,  32 ;  administration,  32,  33  ; 
medical  aspects,  33,  34. 

Lakhimpury  Subdivision,  vi.  34. 

iMkhimpur^  village,  vi.  34. 

iMkhimpur^  tahHl^  vi.  34,  35. 

Lakhimpur^  town,  vi.  35. 

Lakhipur,  village  in  Goalp&ra,  and  village 
in  Cachar.     See  Lakshmipur. 

LdkhirdJ,  or  rent-free  laiid  tenures.  See 
Tenures. 


Lakhf    Sordid     railway    station.        See 

Luckeeserai. 
Lakhmia^  an  ofishoot  of  the  Brahmaputra, 

vi.  35- 

Lakhfta^  market  town,  vi.  35. 

LakMnddoH,  tahHl^  vi.  35. 

LakhnauH^  decayed  town,  vi.  35. 

Lakhtar,  Native  State,  vi.  36. 

Lakhtar^  town,  vi.  36. 

Laki^  taksil^  vi.  36. 

Laki^  town,  vi.  36. 

Laki^  mountain  range  and  village.     See 
Lakhi. 

Lakiy  town  in  Shikirpur.     See  Lakhi. 

Lakshmantirtha,  tributary  of  the  Kiveri 
(Cauvery),  vi.  37. 

Lakshmesivar^  town,  vi.  37. 

Lakshmipur^  ghdi  or  pass,  vi.  37. 

Lakshmipur^  village  in  Goilpara,  vi.  37. 

Lakshmipur^  village  in  Cichir,  vL  37. 

Lakvallit  village,  vi.  37. 

Ldlatpur^  District,  tahiil,  and  town.  See 
Lilitpur. 

Ldlbdgn^  Subdivision,  vi.  37. 

Ldl  Bdgh,  The^  pleasure-guden  in  Banga- 
lore, i.  378. 

Ldl  Bakyif  tributary  of  the  Bighmati,  vi. 
38. 

LdI'darwdta,  mountain  pass,  vi.  38. 

Ldlganjy  river  mart,  vi.  38. 

Ldl^^anj^  tahsil,  vi.  38. 

LAlganL  town,  vi.  38. 

Laiiady  petty  State,  vi.  38. 

Lalingy  fort  in  Khindesh.     See  Dhulia. 

Ldiitpur,  District,  vi.  38-46;  phjrsical 
aspects,  39  ;  history,  39-41;  population, 
41,  42 ;  agriculture,  42,  43 ;  natural 
calamities,  43,  44;  commerce  and 
trade,  44,  45 ;  administration,  45 ; 
medical  aspects,  45,  46. 

Ldlitpur^  taksiiy  vi.  46. 

Ldlitpur^  town,  vi.  46. 

Lolly y  Defeat  of,  by  Colonel  Calliaud  at 
St.  Thomas*  Mount  in  1759,  which 
caused  the  raise  of  the  French  si^e  of 
Madras,  viii.  12a 

Lolly f  Monsieur,  in  Madras,  vi.  122. 

Ldlmdi  Hills ,  range,  vi.  '46. 

Lamhia,  mountain  pass,  vi.  47. 

Lattd,  cultivated  and  uncultivated.  See 
Agriculture. 

Land  reclamation.  See  Agriculture. 
The  following  references  are  of  special 
interest : — Azamgarh,  i.  276 ;  Bakar- 
ganj,  i.  308,  309,  312;  Biligrhit,  i. 
320 ;  Bengal,  ii.  5,  6 ;  Birbhum,  ii. 
151 ;  Bogra,  ii.  167  ;  Bombay,  iL  209, 
210 ;  Bulandshafar,  ii.  249,  253 ; 
Garhwil,  iii.  317,  320;  Goa,  iii.  396 ; 
lessor,  v.  58,  63 ;  Kitipira,  v.  314 ; 
Muttra,  vi.  477 ;  Muzaffamagar,  vi. 
490 ;  Ratnigiri,  viii.  40 ;  Sundarbans, 
viii.  470,  471. 
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Land  revenue.  The  land  revenue  of 
India,  article  '  India/  iv.  437-451. 
Ancient  land  system  of  India,  438; 
Musalmdn  land  tax,  438,  439;  the 
Company's  efforts  at  land  settlement, 
the  zaminddr  and  growth  of  private 
rights,  439 ;  landed  property  in  India, 
439*  440 ;  method  of  land  settlement, 
440,  441 ;  the  Permanent  Settlement  of 
Bengal,  441 ;  proprietors  created  by 
law  at  a  fixed  assessment,  441,  442 ; 
oppression  of  the  cultivators(  1 799- 1859), 
442 ;  intermediate  tenure-holders  be- 
tween the  taminddr  and  cultivator, 
442  ;  land  reform  of  1859,  442 ;  further 
reforms  needed,  the  land  Commission 
of  1879,  443;  its  proposals,  further 
extension  of  occupancy  rights,  and 
compensation  for  disturbance,  443; 
Orissa  thirty  years*  settlement,  443, 
444 ;  Assam  yearly  settlement,  444 ; 
land  system  in  Madras,  444-446 ; 
rdyatwdri  settlement,  its  history,  444 ; 
methods  of  assessment,  444,  445; 
permanent  settlement  in  Madras  in 
alienated  glands,  445 ;  extension  of 
tillage  in  Madras,  446 ;  reduction  of 
average  Government  land  tax,  446 ; 
land  system  of  Bombay,  446-449  ;  the 
survey  tenure  of  Bombay,  its  rates, 
447 ;  its  simplicity,  advantages  to  the 
provident  and  disadvantages  to  the 
improvident,  447  ;  debts  of  the  Deccan 
peasant,  447,  448 ;  the  Southern  India 
Agriculturists'  Relief  Act  of  1879,  and 
its  provisions,  448,  449;  land  system 
of  the  North- Western  Provinces  and 
Punjab,  449,  450 ;  the  village  system, 
corporate  buildings,  449,  450;  land 
system  of  Oudh,  tdlukddri^  450;  of 
the  Central  Provinces,  450 ;  gross  land 
revenue  of  British  India,  450,  451. 
See  aUo  the  Administrative  section  of 
each  Provincial  and  District  article. 
Local  notices — Amherft,  i.  170;  Am- 
ritsar,  i.  184 ;  Assam,  i.  248 ;  Azamgarh, 
i.  278  ;  Bdkarganj,  i.  313 ;  Balasor,  i. 
331  ;  B^nda,  i.  366;  Bannu,  i.  400; 
Bara  Banki,  i.  412  ;  Belguum,  i.  517  ; 
Bellary,  i.  527;  Bengal,  ii.  13,  36; 
Bombay,  ii.  203;  Central  Provinces,  ii. 
366 ;  Coorg,  ii.  509 ;  Deri  Ghdzi 
Khiin,  iii.  105  ;  Denl  Ismiil  Khin,  iii. 
112;  Dinijpur,  iii.  164;  Haidardbad 
Assigned  Districts,  iii.  519;  Haidar- 
4bad,  iii.  535 ;  Jabalpur,  iv.  670 ; 
Kashmir,  v.  299,  300  ;  Lakhimpur,  vi. 
32  ;  Madras,  vi.  155  ;  Minbhum,  vi. 
283,  284 ;  Mysore  State,  vi.  520 ; 
Oudh,  vii.  235 ;  Pumiah,  vii.  459 ; 
Sidlkot,  viii.  319 ;  Sibsifar,  viii.  330 ; 
Sind,  viii.  370 ;  Singbhum,  viii.  381 ; 
Sfrsa,  viii.  405 ;  Surat,  viii.  483 ; 
VOL.  IX. 


Tavoy,  ix.  20 ;  Thdna,  ix.  38 ;  Thir 
and  Parkar,  ix.  49;  Tinnevelli,  ix. 
75  ;  Tipperah,  ix.  83 ;  Tirhut,  ix.  90 ; 
Trichinopoli,  ix.  128,  129;  Tdmkur, 
ix.  148;  Twenty-four  Parganis,  ix- 
161 ;  Umballa,  ix.  190 ;  Unao,  ix. 
201 ;  Upper  Sind  Frontier,  ix.  217. 

Land  settlements.     See   Settlements   of 
land. 

Land  J  Spare  or  waste.  See  the  Agricul- 
tural section  of  each  Provincial  and 
District  article.  The  following  re- 
ferences may  be  specially  not^  : — 
Amritsar,  L179;  North  Arcot,  i.  220; 
Assam,  L  248;  Azam£;arh,  i.  276; 
Bahraich,  i.  304;  Bal^hat,  i.  319, 
320  ;  Balasor,  i.  329 ;  Bamra,  i.  355  ; 
Bdnda,  i.  364;  Bannu,  i.  398 ;  Bastar, 
i.  491 ;  Bikaner,  ii.  130 ;  Biokra,  ii. 
167  ;  Cdchar,  ii.  313  ;  Chdmparan,  ii. 
380  ;  Chengalpat,  ii.  412;  Coimbatore, 
ii.  489 ;  Cuddapah,  ii.  519 ;  Dehra 
Diin,  iii.  74 ;  Delhi,  iii.  80 ;  Derd 
Ismiil  Khdn,  iii.  Iii  ;  Dinajpur,  iii. 
162  ;  Eastern  Dwdrs,  iii.  194 ;  Gujrdn- 
wdla,  iii.  456 ;  Jalpaiguri,  v.  23 ; 
Kdmrdp,  v.  183 ;  Madras,  vi.  133 ; 
Maldah,  vi.  258 ;  Mandla,  vi.  300  ; 
Montgomery,  vi.  419 ;  Mult&n,  vi.  449, 
450;  Nimdr,  vii.  144;  Nowgong,  vii. 
184 ;  Punjab,  vii.  426 ;  Raipur,  vii. 
488;  Sigar,  viii.  94;  Sibsdgar,  viii. 
327,  328 ;  Tiilsipur,  ix.  142. 

Land  tenures.     See  Tenures. 

Landaur^  hill  cantonment  and  sana- 
torium, vi.  47. 

Landaura^  town,  vi.  47. 

Landi  Khdna^  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  Khiibar  Pass,  vi.  47. 

LamUess  labouring  classes.  See  Day- 
labourers. 

Lang^  Colonel^  Capture  of  Kanir  by, 
V.  281. 

Lang&i^  river  in  Assam,  vi.  47,  48. 

Langrin^  P^tty  State,  vi.  48. 

Languages^  spoken  by  the  Afghans,  i. 
37 ;  in  the  Andaman  Islands,  i.  197 ; 
in  the  Arakan  Hill  Tracts,  i.  208, 
209 ;  by  the  Assamese,  i.  246  ;  by  the 
Baluchis  and  Brahuis,  i.  352 ;  in 
Bengal,  ii.  14 ;  in  Bhanddra,  ii.  69 ; 
in  Bombay,  ii.  187,  205 ;  in  Indepen- 
dent Burma,  ii.  298 ;  in  the  Chittagong 
Hill  Tracts,  iL  460;  in  Coimbatore, 
ii.  491  ;  Cutch,  ii.  527  ;  Dhdrwdr,  iii. 
137;  in  Dravida,  iii.  178,  179;  in 
Goa,  iii.  377 ;  Haidardbdd  State,  iii. 
50< ;  Haidardbdd,  iii.  528 ;  South 
Kanara,  v.  198 ;  Kashmir  and  Jamu, 
V.  294 ;  by  the  Khdsis,  v.  366 ; 
Laccaidives,  vi.  5 ;  Madras,  vi.  126 
127  ;  Maldives,  vi.  263,  265  ;  in  Mani- 
pur,  vi.  317,  318,  320;  Multdn,  vi. 
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449 ;  in  Mysore  State,  vi.  514 ;  by  the 
hUi  tribes  in  the  Nilgiri  Hills,  vii.  129, 
130.  I3i»  132;  North  -  Western  Pro- 
vinces, vii.  178;  Sind,  viii.  365,  366. 

LangiUiyd^  river,  vi.  48. 

Langtir,  mined  hill  fort,  vi.  48. 

Ldnji^  town,  vi.  48. 

Lankthardii  hill  range,  vi.  48. 

Ldo-ber-sdt,  mountain  range,  vi.  48. 

LdO'bohy  mountain  range,  vi.  49. 

LAo-syn-nia^  mountain  range,  vi.  49. 

Ldphd^  chiefship,  vi.  49. 

Ldphdgarh^  hill  fortress,  vi.  49. 

Larawadt  petty  State,  vi.  49. 

Ldrkhdna^  Sub-District,  vi.  49-52. 

Ldrkhdna,  tdlttk,  vi.  52. 

ZdrJkAdfia,  town,  vi.  52. 

LdrsauUf  tahsil^  vi.  52. 

Lashkarfur^  village,  vL  52,  53. 

Laswdri,  village  and  battle-field,  vi.  53. 

Laierite,  found  in  South  Arcot,  L  228; 
Balahi,  i.  321 ;  Balasor,  L  324;  Bel- 
gaum,  L  512;  Chengalpat,  ii.  409; 
Cochin,  ii.  477 ;  Dharwir,  iii.  135  ; 
Goa,  iii.  376 ;  KaUdgi,  v.  155  ;  North 
Kinara,  v.  190;  ^fadura,  vi.  174; 
Malabar,  vi.  252 ;  Mysore  State,  vi. 
^07 ;  NAj^ur,  vii.  29 ;  Nellore,  vii.  93. 

Ldthij  Native  State,  vi.  53,  54. 

Ldthif  town,  vi.  54. 

Lathia,  village,  vi.  54. 

LauHt  tract  of  country,  vi.  54. 

Laur,  the  old  name  for  one  of  the  three 
Divisions  of  Sylhet  District,  vi.  54. 

Law,  Indian  system  of,  article  'India,* 
iv.  225-229. 

Ldwa,  town,  vi.  54. 

La-wa-dij  revenue  circle,  vi.  54. 

Lawrence^  Lord^  Administration  of,  iv. 
428,429. 

Lawrence  Military  Asylum^  at  Saniwar, 
viii.  153,  349. 

Lawrence^  Sir  Henry,  in  the  Mutiny  of 
1857 :  in  Lucknow,  iv.  428,  429 ;  vi. 
90,  91 ;  death,  91. 

La-ya,  revenue  circle,  vi.  55. 

Layddd,  range  of  hills,  vi.  55. 

Lay'di-kan-hia,  revenue  circle,  vi.  55. 

Layhla,  mountain  range,  vi.  55. 

Lead  and  lead-ore,  in  Afghanistiln,  i.  28 ; 
Amherst,  i.  164 ;  Baluchistin,  i.  350 ; 
Bellary,  i.  521 ;  Bombay,  ii.  181 ; 
British  Burma,  ii.  288 ;  Chambi,  ii. 
372;  Himalayas,  iv.  68;  'India,*  iv. 
597 ;  Kamul,  v.  269 ;  Kashmir,  v.  291 ; 
Kumiun,  v.  473 ;  Patiala,  vii.  316 ; 
Rajputina,  vii.  508 ;  Udiipur,  ix.  164. 

Leather  manufactures,  in  Batala,  i.  500  ; 
Cawnpore,  ii.  345,  349 ;  in  Chakwu,  ii. 
371 ; '  India,'  iv.  589 ;  Jabalpur,  iv.  669; 
Jerruck,  v.  57  ;  J  hang,  v.  79  ;  Khair- 

Sur,  V.  343;  Mysore  State,  vi.  519; 
fajibdbad,  vii.  39;  Narsinhpur,  viL 


68;  Filkhuwa,  vii.  370;  Punjab,  vii. 
432 ;  Purwi,  vii.  462  ;  Rahatgarh,  vii 
472 ;  Rijputina,  vii.  521  ;  Seoni,  viii. 
232 ;  Shahdara,  viii.  251 ;  Sialkot, 
viii.  319 ;  Tdlaeang,  viii.  507 ;  Upper 
Sind  Frontier,  ix.  216. 

Libcng,  mountain  range,  vi.  55. 

Li'gnya,  township,  vi.  ^5. 

Leh,  chief  town  in  Ladakh,  vL  55. 

Lehrd,  village,  vL  55. 

Leiak,  tahsil,  vi.  55,  56. 

Leiah,  town,  vL  56. 

Lek'ktek,  revenue  circle,  vi.  56. 

Lek'Pa-dan,  revenue  circle,  vL  56. 

Lek'pan'daing,  revenue  circle,  vi.  56* 

Lek-rai-dek,  revenue  circle,  vi  56. 

Lek-wai-anpuk,  revenue  circle,  vi.  56. 

Lek'Wai-aske,  revenue  circle,  vi.  56,  57. 

Lek'Wai'kytuon,  revenue  circle,  vi.  57. 

Le-mro,  nver  of  British  Burma,  vi  57. 

Le-myet-hna,  revenue  circle,  vi.  57. 

Le^myet-hna,  Nortk,  revenue  circle,  vi. 

57- 
Le^myet-hmi^  South,  revenue  circle,  vi. 

57. 
Le-myet'hna,  township,  vi.  57. 

Le^myet-hnOy  town,  vi.  57. 

Lengjut,  village,  vi  57. 

Z^^jiir,  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Sikkim, 
iii.  43 ;  viii.  341. 

Leprosy,  in  North  Arcot,  i  221 ;  South 
Arcot,  i  229 ;  Bdnkura,  i  393 ; 
British  Burma,  ii.  291 ;  SiAlkot,  viii 
320 ;  Sultinpur,  viii  464 ;  Tarn  Tarn, 
ix.  12,  13. 

Li'toung,  revenue  circle,  vi  yi,  58. 

Le-tshii,  revenue  circle,  vi  58. 

Li,  river  in  Kangra.     See  Spiti 

Libraries,  Public,  are  to  be  found  at- 
tached to  all  colleges,  and  almost  all 
District  Government  Schools,  —  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Lidar,  river  in  Kashmir,  vi.  58. 

Lien-giin,  revenue  circle,  vi.  58. 

Life,  Loss  of,  by  wild  beasts  and  snakes. 
.SV^  Wild  beasts. 

Lighthouses,  lightships,  and  beacons: 
Aden,  i  9 ;  Savage  Island  (Akyab),  i 
123;  Alguada,  1.  128;  AUeppi,  i 
152  ;  Double  Island,  Amherst,  l.  162 ; 
Armegon,  i.  231  ;  Calicut,  ii  330 ; 
Chantapilli,  ii.  400 ;  Cochin,  ii.  487 ; 
Coompta,  ii  500 ;  at  Coringa,  ii.  512  ; 
in  Cuttack,  ii.  530,  531  ;  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Devi,  iii.  118;  Devjagion,  iii. 
iiS;  on  the  Dhimdi,  iii.  125;  Dia- 
mond Island,  iii  155 ;  Divi  Point,  iii. 
173  ;  Dolphin's  Nose,  iii.  176;  Double 
Island,  iii  177  ;  Durg^rayapatnam,  iii. 
188 ;  False  Point,  iii  239 ;  Geonkhali, 
iii.  348 ;  Gopilpur,  iii.  437 ;  Tditapur, 
iv.  698 ;  Karachi,  v.  236 ;  Karwar,  v. 
282  ;  in  Kathiawir^  v.  312  ;  Khun,  v. 
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389;  KoUbd,  V.  423;  Ku-la-dan,  v. 
465  ;  Kutabdia,  v.  495,  496 ;  Madras, 
vi.  168 ;  Mangalore,  vi.  307  ;  Manora, 
vi»  323 ;  Masulipatam,  vi.  332  ;  Nega- 
patam,  viL  91 ;  Oyster  Reef,  vii.  237 ; 
Pambam,  vii.  273;  Pcrim,  vii.  35J, 
3S4;  Pondicherri,  vii.  378;  Matla, 
^ii-  393 ;  Ratnagiri,  viii.  41 ;  Sigar 
Island,  viii.  98;  Tdpti,  ix.  6;  Tuti- 
corin,  ix.  153  ;  Vengurla,  ix.  233,  234. 

Likhiy  petty  State,  vi.  58. 

Lildian,  river  of  Hazinbagh  District,  vi. 
58. 

Limestone  and  lime^  in  Amherst,  i.  162, 
164;  North  Arcot,  i.  215;  South 
Arcot,  i.  228 :  Assam,  i.  243,  244 ; 
Bangalore,  i.  371 ;  Bassein,  i.  480 ; 
Bhagalpur,  ii.  55 ;  Bikaner,  ii.  130 ; 
Bombay,  ii.  181  ;  Broach,  ii.  224 ; 
British  Burma,  ii.  288;  Independent 
Burma,  ii.  293;  Cherra-Poonjee,  ii. 
419;  Chitta  Pahir,  ii.  463;  Coimba- 
tore,  ii.  489;  Dirjiling,  iii.  45,  46; 
Darrang,  iii.  50 ;  Dholpur,  iii.  147 ; 
Dungarpur,  iii.  184;  Ganjim,  iii.  304; 
Garbhod,  iii.  314;  Garo  Hills,  iii. 
325 ;  Godavari,  iii.  410 ;  Haidaiibid 
State,  iii.  500,  501 ;  Jabalpur,  iv.  669 ; 
Jalpaiguri,  v.  20 ;  Jamuni,  v.  35 ; 
Kaladgi,  v.  155  ;  Karanpuri,  v.  247; 
Karnul,  v.  269 ;  Khdsi  and  J4intia 
Hills,  V.  363,  365  ;  Kumiun,  v.  473  ; 
K^ouk-hpyu,  v.  503 ;  Lakhimpur,  vi. 
26;  Lohardaga,  vi.  67;  Madura,  vi. 
1 74 ;  Mio-don,  vi.  326  ;  Mysore  State, 
vi.  507  ;  Nagd  Hills,  vii.  15 ;  Nepil, 
vii.  106;  Nowgong,  vii.  180;  Pani- 
mar,  vii.  287 ;  Porbandar,  vii.  387, 
388 ;  Riipur,  vii.  485 ;  Rijputana, 
vii.  509 ;  Ramri,  vii.  548 ;  Sambalpur, 
viii.  144  ;  Simeswari,  viii.  152  ;  .Sando- 
way,  viii.  158,  159  ;  Sitipur,  viii.  412 ; 
Sylhet,  viii.  497 ;  Talcher,  viiL  509. 

Limray  petty  State,  vi.  58. 

Umri,  Native  State,  vi.  58,  59. 

Limrij  town,  vL  59. 

Lto,  village,  vi.  59. 

Lttar  Gotra^  P^'ty  State,  vi.  59. 

Little  BdghmtUly  river  of  Bengal.  See 
Baghmatf,  Little. 

Little  Gandakf  river  in  the  North- 
western Provinces.  See  Gandak, 
Little. 

Little  HanjUt  river  of  Bengal.  See 
Ranjit,  Little. 

Loany  tract  of  country.     See  Laun. 

Local  or  customary  illegal  cesses.  See 
Abwdbs, 

I,ocusts.    See  Natural  calamities. 

Lodhika^  petty  State,  vi.  59,  60. 

Lodkikhera^  trading  town,  vi.  60. 

Lodhrdn^  tahslly  vi.  60. 

Loghdssi^  State.    See  Lughdsi. 


Lohdgara^  town,  vi.  60. 

Lohdgkdty  cantonment,  vi.  60. 

Lohdra,  chiefship,  vi.  60. 

Lokdra  Sahcupur,  chiefship,  vi.  60.    ' 

Lohdrdagay  District,  vi.  61-69 ;  physical 
aspects,  61,  62 ;  history,  02,  63 ; 
population,  63-65  ;  agriculture,  65,  66 ; 
natural  calamities,  to,  67 ;  commerce 
and  trade,  67 ;  minerals,  67 ;  admini- 
stration, 67,  68 ;  medical  aspects,  68, 
69. 

LohdrdagUy  Subdivision,  vi.  69. 

Lohdrda^y  town,  vi.  69. 

LoltdrgdoHy  village,  vi.  69. 

Lohdrinaigy  waterfall,  vi.  69. 

Lohdruy  Native  State,  vi.  69,  70. 

Lohity  branch  of  the  Brahmaputra  river, 
vi.  70. 

Lolsinhy  chiefship,  vi.  7a 

Londry  ancient  town  and  lake,  ii.  258; 
vi.  70,  71. 

Londray  town,  vi.  71. 

Long-stemmed  rice.     See  Rice. 

Loniy  decayed  town,  vi.  71. 

Lor  ml y  tdluky  vi.  71. 

LosaTy  village,  vi.  72. 

Loss  of  life  by  wild  beasts  and  snakes. 
See  Wild  beasts. 

Loung'gyiy  revenue  circle,  vi.  72. 

Loung-kyeky  revenue  circle,  vi.  72. 

Loung-ldny  revenue  circle,  vi.  72. 

Loung-tshaingy  revenue  circle,  vi.  72. 

Lovedaley  hill  station  in  the  Nilgiri  Dis- 
trict    See  Utakamand. 

LoTtHiy  town,  vi.  72. 

Lowdghary  mountain  range.  See  Mai- 
danL 

Luckeeseraiy  railway  station,  vi.  72. 

Ltukwrwy  Division,  vi.  72. 

LucfcnoWy  District,  vi.  72-80;  physical 
aspects,  73 ;  history,  73-76 ;  popula- 
tion, 76 ;  agriculture,  76,  77 ;  tenures, 
77,  78;  famines,  78;  roads  and  com- 
munications, 78,  79;  manufactures, 
trade,  etc.,  79;  administration,  79; 
medical  aspects,  79,  80. 

LucknoWy  tctksily  vi.  80. 

LucknaWy  pargandy  vi.  80,  81. 

LucknoWy  the  capital  of  Oudh,  vi.  81- 
95  ;  situation  and  general  appearance, 
81,  82 ;  history,  82  -89 ;  architecture, 
89,  90 ;  sanitation,  90 ;  Mutiny  narra- 
tive, 90-93 ;  population,  93  ;  commerce 
and  trade,  etc,  93,  94;  administra- 
tion, 94,  95 ;  education,  etc.,  95 ; 
military  statistics,  95. 

Ludhidnay  District,  vi.  95-101 ;  physical 
aspects,  95,  96 ;  history,  96-98 ;  popu- 
lation, 98,  99;  agriculture,  99,  100; 
naturail  calamities,  100;  commerce 
and  trade,  100;  administration,  lOO, 
1 01 ;  medical  aspects,  loi. 

Ludhidnay  tahsll^  vi.  loi. 
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Ludhidna^  town,  vi.  102. 

Lugkdsij  Native  State,  vi.  102,  103. 

LugUi  detached  hill,  vi.  103. 

Lukd,  river  in  Assam,  vi.  103. 

Lumbaiong^  mountain  range,  vi.  103. 

Lunatic  Asylums  are  found  in  all  the 
Provinces.  The  following  references 
may  be  specially  noted  : — Bhawilnipur, 
ii.  87 ;  Bombay,  ii.  206 ;  Delhi,  iii. 
92;  Dhalandhar,  iii  121,  122 ;  Luck- 
now,  vi.  94 ;  Madras,  vi.  161 ;  Mur- 
shidibdd,  vi.  466;  Mysore  State,  vi 
522 ;  N^ipur,  vii.  35, 

Lundivdra^  Native  State,  vi.  103,  104. 

Lundwdra^  town,  vi.  104. 

Lushdi  HUls^  tract  of  countiy,  vi.  104- 
107. 

Lushdis,    See  Hill  tribes. 

Lweng'Pyengt  revenue  circle,  vi  107. 

Lyng'ktT'dtm^  mountain  range,  vi  107. 

LyttoHt  Lord,  Administration  of,  iv.  430- 

431. 


M 


Machdri,  village,  vi  107,  108. 

Michhgian,  port,  vi.  loSi. 

Machhgdon  Canal,  one  of  the  canals  of 

the  Orissa  System,  vi  108. 
Maehkligdon,  village,  vi.  108. 
Mackhlishahr,  tafuil,  vi.  108. 
Atachhlishahr,  town,  vi.  108. 
MacNaghten,  Sir  William,  the  English 

Resident  at  Kibul,  Murder  of,  v.  133. 
APCaskUrs,    General,    passage   of    the 

Khdibar,  v.  336. 
Mcuhhreta,  pargand,  vi.  108,  109. 
Machhreta,  town,  vi.  109. 
Machidd,  chieiship,  vi  109. 
Mathrwdra,  town,  vi.  109. 
Mackeson,  Fort,  frontier  station,  vi  109. 
Madahpurd,  Subdivision,  vi.  109. 
Madahfmrd,  town,  vi.  I  la 
Madaksira,  town,  vi.  no. 
MadanapeUli,  town,  vi  no. 
Madanganj,  town,  vi.  no. 
Madanpur,  chiefiship,  vi.  iia 
Madapollam,  decayed  weaving  and  dye- 

ine  village,  vi.  1 10. 
Mdddri,  small  river,  vi.  no. 
Madarla,  town,  vi.  no,  in. 
Mdddripur,  Subdivision,  vi.  in. 
Madavarvilagam,  town,  vi.  in. 
Maddikera,  town,  vi.  in. 
Madddr,  village,  vi.  in. 
Madgiri,  tdluk,  vi.  in. 
Madgiri,  town,  in,  112. 
Madgiri-dmg,  hill,  vi  112. 
Mddgula,  town,  vi.  112. 
Mddha,  town,  vi.  112. 
Madhan,  pet^  State,  vi  112. 
Mddhepur,  town,  >i.  112. 
Madhiswaranmalai,  town,  vi  113. 


Madkubani,  Subdivision,  vi.  113. 

Madhubanl,  town,  vi.  113. 

Madhugarh,  tahsil,  vi.  113. 

Madhumati,  river  of  Bengal.  See  Bales- 
war. 

Madhupur,  village,  vi  113. 

Afadhupur,  yiXM^e,  vi  113,  114. 

Madhu  Rda,  Fourth  Marhatti  Peshwi, 
iv.  366.     See  also  Marhattis. 

Madko  Hdo  Ndrdyan,  Sixth  Marhatta 
Peshwi,  iv.  368,  369.  See  also  Mar- 
hattis. 

Madkwdpur,  village,  vi.  114. 

Madhydrjunam,  town,  vi.  114. 

Madndgarh,  reservoir,  vi.  114. 

Madras  Presidency,  vi.  114-161;  boun- 
daries, 114,  115  ;  general  aspects,  115  ; 
rivers,  mountains,  and  lakes,  115,  116; 
mineralst  etc.,  116-118;  forests,  118; 
fauna,  118,  119;  history,  119-124; 
Native  States,  124 ;  people,  124-132; 
table  of  area  and  population  of  Madra.s 
and  the  Native  States,  125 ;  classification 
and  percentages,  126;  ethnical  classifi- 
cation, 126,  127;  castes,  127-129;  re- 
ligious classification,  129-131 ;  Hindus, 
129;  Muhammadans,  129, 130;  Chris- 
tians, 130,  131 ;  emigration,  131,  132  ; 
houses  and  towns,  132;  agriculture, 
132-137 ;  varieties  of  soil,  132 ;  agri- 
cultural statistics,  133;  staples,  133; 
garden  crops,  133;  classincation  of 
cultivated  area,  133,  134;  coffee,  134* 
135  ;  tea,  135  ;  Government  farm,  135  ; 
cinchona,  135,  136;  wi^es  and  prices, 
'36,  137;  the  fiimine  of  1876-78,  137, 
138 ;  irrigation,  138-140 ;  land  tenures, 
140-147 ;  history  of  the  land  system, 

140,  141 ;  the  rdyatwdri  settlement, 

141,  142 ;  the  ancient  Hindu  village 
system,  142,  143;  differences  between 
the  two  settlements,  143,  144 ;  adjust- 
ment of  accounts,  144;  assessments, 
145  ;  survey  and  settlement,  145,  146 ; 
survey,  145 ;  settlement  operations, 
145,  146 ;  taminddri  or  permanently 
settled  estates,  146 ;  indms  or  revenue- 
free  grants,  146,  147 ;  manufacture*:, 
147-150;  staples  of  manu&cture,  147, 
148 ;  salt  manufacture,  148,  149 ; 
arrack  and  toddy,  149,  150 ;  railways, 
150;  commerce  and  trade,  150-152; 
table  of  foreign  trade,  151 ;  trade  with 
British  Indian  ports,  I J2 ;  administra- 
tion, 152-160;  govemmg  bodies  and 
list  of  departments,  152 ;  reorganization 
of  village  service,  153 ;  local  and  muni- 
cipal administration,  153,  154 ;  revenue 
and  expenditure,  154-156;  tables  of 
the  finances,  imperial,  provincial,  local, 
and  municipal,  155,  156;  army  statis- 
tics, Ij6,  157;  police,  157,  158; 
criminal  statistics,    158;   jails,    158; 
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education,  158-160;  climate,  160; 
medical  aspects,  160,  161 ;  medical 
hospitals  and  charities,  161. 
Madras  CUy,  capital  of  Madras  Presi- 
dency, vi.  161-173 ;  history,  161,  162 ; 
appearance,  162-165  ;  buildings,  164  ; 
Fort  St  George,  164,  165 ;  military 
force,  165 ;  population,  165,  166 ; 
revenue,  166 ;  municipal,  166,  167 ; 
port,  167,  168;  storms,  168,  169;  in- 
dustries, 169;  communications,  169; 
canal,  169;  education,  etc.,  169,  170; 
printing  presses  and  publications,  170 ; 
churches  and  missions,  170;  judicial, 
170;  police,  171;  institutions,  171, 
172  ;  climate  and  medical  aspects,  172, 

173. 
Madura^  District,  vi.  173-182;  physical 

aspects,  173,  174;  geological  forma- 
tion, 174,  175;  history,  \^^\^^^ 
population,  177-179 ;  history  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Madura,  177,  178 ;  castes  or 
tribes,  178,  179;  towns,  179;  agricul- 
ture, 179, 180;  natural  calamities,  180; 
manufactures,  etc.,  180,  181 ;  admini- 
stration, 181 ;  medical  aspects,  181, 182. 

Aladura^  town,  the  political  and  religious 
capital  of  the  extreme  south,  vi.  182-184. 

Madurdy  river  in  Cichilr,  vi.  184. 

Afaftlt  Bandar^  town  in  Ganjam.  See 
Chicacole. 

Afagadi,  tdiuk,  vi.  185. 

Ma^gadiy  village,  vi.  185. 

Maganandy  mountain  pass,  vi.  185. 

Alagar  TaldOy  tank,  hot  springs,  and 
temple,  vi.  185-187. 

Afagdapury  fargandy  vi.  187,  188. 

Afaghsy  Depredations  byy  in  Bdkarganj,  i. 
310,  311 ;  Bengal,  ii.  15  ;  Chittagong, 
ii.  449 ;  in  Dacca,  iii.  4 ;  Faridpur, 
iii.  242. 

Afaghary  village,  vi.  188. 

Maghidnay  town,  vi.  188. 

Afa^oriy  petty  State,  vi.  188. 

Afai^ahy  town,  vi.  188. 

Alagrdyary  pargandy  vi.  188. 

Afdgurdy  Subdivision,  vi.  188,  189. 

Aldgurdy  town,  vi,  189. 

Afa-gy{'bengy  revenue  circle,  vi.  189. 

Alahdbaleshwary  sanatorium  in  Bombay, 
vi.  189,  190. 

Afahdbeilipury  village  with  rock  temples 
and  caves,  vi.  190-196. 

AlahdbaHy  tahslly  vi.  196. 

Afahdbany  town,  vi.  19(5. 

AlahAbafty  hill,  vi.  196. 

Afahdbary  range  of  hills,  vi.  196,  197. 

Afahdbhdratay  the  Indian  Epic  poem ; 
its  story,  iv.  229-233. 

Afahddy  town,  vi.  197. 

Afakdddnapuramy  town,  vi.  197. 

Afahddeo,   river  in  the  Garo  Hills,  vi. 

197. 


Afakddeopahdry  group  of  hills,  vi.  197. 

Afahddnvay  pargandy  vi.  197. 

AfahdgdoHy  chiefship,  vi.  197,  198. 

Afahdjans  or  village  grain  merchants 
and  money-lenders.  See  Advances  to 
cultivators,  and  Capital  and  interest. 

MahdkAUdurgay  hiU,  vi.  198. 

Afnhdlingpury  town,  vi.  198. 

Afa-ha'mti-nly  pagoda,  vi.  198. 

Afahdnadiy  river  of  the  Central  Provinces 
and  Orissa,  vi  198-205 ;  catchment 
basin  and  flood  discharge,  198,  199 ; 
course  of  the  river,  199,  200 ;  floods, 
200 ;  canal  system,  200-202 ;  general 
view  of  the  canals,  202 ;  irrigation 
capabilities,  202, 203 ;  financial  aspects, 
203,  204 ;  future  prospects  of  the  irri- 
gation scheme,  204,  205 ;  physical 
action  of  the  river,  205. 

Afahdnadiy  LittUy  river  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  vi.  205. 

Mahdnanddy  river  of  Bengal,  vi.  205, 
206. 

Afahdrdjganjy  town,  vi.  206. 

Afahdrdiganjy  town  and  mart,  vi.  206. 

Afahdrdjganjy  tahslly  vi.  206. 

Afahdrdjganjy  town  in  Unio.  See  Newal- 
gani." 

AfahdrdjnagOTy  town,  vi.  206. 

Afahdriipury  village,  vi.  206. 

Afahdrdjpury  village  and  bat  tie- Held,  vi. 

206,  207. 
Afahdraniy  State,  vi.  207. 
Afahdrdshtra^  one  of  the  nine  kingdoms 

of  Southern  India  in*  ancient  times,  vi. 

207,  208. 

Afahdsthdngarhy    shrine    and    scene    of 

fair,  vi.  209. 
Afahdsuy  mountain,  vi.  209. 
Afa  -  ha  -  tha  -  man,    township,   vL    209, 

210. 
Afahcdpury  town,  vi.  210. 
Afahatwar  Khdsy  town,  vi.  210. 
Afahdvinyakay  sacred  peak,  vi.  210. 
Afahiy  French  settlement  and  town,  vi. 

210,  211. 
Afdhejiy  town,  vi.  211. 
Afahindragiriy  peak,  vi.  211. 
Afahendratandyay   river  of  Madras,   vi. 

211. 
Afaheshy  village  suburb  of  Serampur,  vi. 

211,  2x2. 

Afahesh-rekhay  Subdivision,  vi.  212. 

Afaluspury  town,  vi.  212. 

Afaheswary  town,  vi.  212. 

Afahgdwdny  town,  vi.  212. 

Afahiy  river  of  Bombay,  vi.  212,  213. 

Afahiganjy  town,  vi.  213. 

Afahi  Kdnlha,    Thty   group  of  Native 

States,  vi.  213,  214. 
Aidhiniy  town,  vi.  214,  215. 
Afahlniy  ancient  and  decayed  town,  vi. 

215. 
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Makmdd  of  Ghaxni:  his  Indian  invasions 
and  sack  of  Somnitb  temple,  iv.  321- 
323 ;  viii.  427. 

MahmtlddMd,  tahsil.    See  Ban. 

Mahmtiddbdd^  pargand^  vi.  215. 

MahmtUdbddf  town,  vi.  215. 

Mahobd^  tahsil^  vi.  215,  216. 

Mahobdy  ancient  town,  vi.  216,  2 1 7. 

Mahoii,  pargand,  vi  217. 

Afahonaf  pargand,  vi.  217. 

Mahona^  town,  vi.  217,  218. 

Mahraj,  town,  vi.  218. 

Ma-httin,  river  in  British  Burma,  vL 
218,  219. 

Mahud,  tree  in  Asoha,  i.  238 ;  Bachhri- 
win,  i.  183;  Bailgaon,  i  306,  307; 
Bilsim,  i.  472 ;  Bombay,  il  182 ;  Bun- 
delkhand,  il  266 ;  Burhapira,  ii  274 ; 
Cawnpore,  ii.  340;  Chhoti  Udiipur, 
it  428 ;  Dungarpur,  iii.  185 ;  Edar, 
iii.  197  ;  Fatehpur,  iii.  257  ;  Gayi,  iii. 
340 ;  in  Gonda,  iii.  425 ;  Jaunpur,  v. 
41 ;  Kintha,  v.  227  ;  Mauranw^,  vi. 
343;  Niepur,  viL  34;  Nimir,  vii 
145 ;  Oudh,  vii.  213 ;  Pinch  Mahils, 
vii  279;  Partabgarh,  vii.  304;  Kai 
Bareli,  vii.  474;  Riipur,  \'ii.  485; 
Santil  Parganis,  \m.  181. 

Mahudsarhi^  range  of  hills,  vi  219. 

Mahudhay  town,  \i.  219. 

Mahudiy  hill,  vi  219. 

Mdhuiy  port,  vi.  219. 

Mdhulf  tahsil,  vi.  219,  220. 

Mahuli  and  Malangarh^  hill  fortresses  in 
the  Western  Ghits.     See  Thana. 

Ma-htl-raf  revenue  circle,  vi.  220. 

Aiahurigdon,  port,  vi.  220. 

Makmua,  petty  State,  vi.  220. 

Mahtewa,  town  and  port,  vi  220. 

Ma-i,  revenue  circle,  vi.  220. 

Mdibongy  ruins  in  Cichir,  vi  220. 

Mdiddni,  range  of  hills,  vi.  220. 

Mdikar,  Native  State,  vi.  220,  221. 

Mai'hpyiiy  revenue  circle,  vi,  221. 

Mdikal^  range  of  hiUs,  vi  221. 

Mdilapur,  suburb  of  Madras.  See  Myla* 
pur. 

Aldilog,  one  of  the  Punjab  Hill  States,  vi. 
222. 

Mdilsiy  tahsil,  vi.  222. 

Maimatisinh,  District,  vi.  222-229 '»  phy- 
sical aspects,  222,  223;  population, 
223-225  ;  agriculture,  225-227  ;  natural 
calamities,  227;  commerce,  trade, 
etc.,  227,  228;  administration,  228, 
229 ;  medical  aspects,  229. 

Maimansinh,  Subdivision,  vi.  229. 

Maimansinh,  town.     See  Nasirdbdd. 

Maitti,  town,  vi  230. 

Aldinpuri,  Dbtrict,  vi.  230-237  ;  physical 
aspecte,  230,  231 ;  history,  231,  232 ; 
population,  232,  233 ;  infanticide,  233, 
234;   agriculture,   234,   235;    natural 


calamities,  235  ;  commerce  and  trade, 
235,  236;  administration,  236;  medi- 
cal aspects,  237. 

Mdinpuri,  tahsil,  vi.  237. 

Mdinpuri,  town,  vi.  237,  238. 

Mai-pa-lan^  revenue  circle,  vi.  238. 

MaifdrOf  river  in  Cuttack,  vi  238. 

Matrwdra,  tract  of  countr>'.  See  Mhair- 
winu 

Maismr,  State,  District,  and  town.  See 
Mysore. 

Mai'ta4i,  revenue  circle,  vi.  238. 

Majhcutra,  pargand,  vi.  238,  239. 

Majhgdon,  town  in  Banda.  See  Raji- 
pur. 

Maiithd,  town,  vi  239. 

Afdjra,  town,  vi.  239. 

Makhad,  town  in  Rawal  Pindi  See 
Mokhad. 

Makhanpur,  village,  vi.  239. 

Mdkhi,  town,  vi  239. 

Makrdi,  Native  State,  vi  239,  24a 

Maksuddbdd,  city  in  Bengal.  See  Mur- 
shidibid. 

Maksiidangarh,  petty  State,  vi.  240. 

Mdkiim,  village,  vi.  24CX 

Makdrti,  peak,  vi.  24CX 

Malabar,  District,  vi  24D-253 ;  deriva- 
tion of  name,  240 ;  jurisdiction,  240, 
241 ;  physical  aspects,  241-243 ;  his- 
tory, 243-247;  popuktion,  247-249; 
agriculture,  249,  250;  tenures,  250; 
natural  calamities,  250;  means  of 
communication,  250,  251 ;  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  251,  252 ;  administni- 
tion,  252,  253 ;  medical  aspects,  253. 

Mdldgarh,  vilb^  vi.  253,  254. 

Malai'soh-mat,  petty  State,  vi.  254.^ 

Mdlanchd,  estuary  in  the  Twenty-four 
Parganas,  vi.  254. 

Afaldun,  hill  fort,  vi.  254. 

Maldyagiri,  peak,  vi.  254. 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  in  Bombay,  ii.  176, 
208 ;  surrender  of  the  Peshwa  to,  vii. 

143. 
Maldah,  District,  vi.  2^-262 ;  physical 

aspects,  254,  255 ;  histoi^,  255,  256 ; 
population,  256-258 ;  agriculture,  258, 
259;  natural  calamities,  259;  manu- 
factures, 259,  260;  trade  and  com- 
merce, 260 ;  means  of  communication, 
260 ;  administration,  260^  261 ;  medi- 
cal aspects,  261,  262. 

Maldah  or  Old  Maldah,  town,  ^'i.  262. 

Maldive  Islands,  a  group  of  islands,  \'i. 
262-265  ;  our  knowledge  of  the  islands, 
262,  263 ;  names  of  the  groups,  263  ; 
people,  263,  264 ;  products,  264 ;  trade, 
264 ;  government,  264,  265  ;  language, 
265  ;  climate,  265  ;  channels,  265. 

Mdlegdon,  town,  vi.  265. 

Mdler  Kotla,  Native  State,  vi.  265-267. 

Mdier  Kotla,  town,  vi.  267. 
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Males,  Proportion  oK  in  the  population. 
See  the  Population  section  of  each 
Provincial  and  District  article. 

Maigin,  salt-mine,  vi.  267. 

Mdlia,  Native  Sute,  vi.  267,  268. 

Mdliay  town,  vi.  268. 

Malihdbdd,  tahHl,  vi.  268. 

Malihdbdd^  pargand^  vi.  268. 

McUihdbdd,  town,  vi.  268,  269. 

Malimbiy  mountain,  vi.  269. 

Mdlinagar,  town,  vi.  269. 

Malipur,  town,  vi.  269. 

Ma-U-woHt  Subdivision,  vi.  269. 

Afdliyds,  hill  tracts,  vi.  269,  270. 

Afalkd^ri,  tdluk^  vi.  270. 

McUkdpur,  town,  vi.  270,  27 1. 

Mdlkdrgarhy  town,  vi.  271. 

Malldi,  market  town,  vi.  271. 

Malldnpur,  town,  vi.  271. 

Malldnwdn,  peirgandy  vi.  271,  272. 

Malldmodn,  town,  vi.  272. 

Mallia^  petty  State.     See  Malia. 

Mdinipahdr,  hot  spring,  vi.  272. 

Malondi,  town,  vi.  272. 

Afaht^  ruins,  vi.  272,  273. 

Mdlpur,  Native  State,  vL  273. 

Mdipur,  town,  vi.  273. 

McUsidn,  town,  vi.  273. 

Mdlthim,  town,  vi.  273,  274. 

Malur,  tdluk,  vi.  274. 

Malur,  village,  vi.  274. 

Mdlur,  villaee,  vi.  274. 

MeUvalli,  tdlukf  vi.  274. 

McUvalliy  town,  vi.  274,  275. 

Mdlwdf  historical  Province  of  Central 
India,  vi.  275,  276. 

Mdlwd,  Western,  group  of  Native  States, 
vi.  276. 

Mdhvdn,  town,  vi.  276. 

Mdttd,  pass,  vi.  276. 

ManagoU,  town,  vi.  276. 

Mdnantadi,  town,  vi.  276. 

Mands,  river  of  Assam,  vi.  276,  277. 

Mandsa,  town,  vi.  277. 

Mandsa  Bed,  lake,  vi.  277. 

Mdfuuarowar,  lake,  vi.  277. 

Manaudr,  petty  State,  vi.  277. 

Mdnbhtlm,  District,  vi.  277-284;  physi> 
cal  aspects,  278,  279;  administrative 
history,  279;  population,  279-282; 
agriculture,  282 ;  natural  calamities, 
282,  283;  commerce,  trade,  etc.,  283 ; 
administration,  283,  284;  medical 
aspects,  284. 

ManchenhaUi,  village,  vi.  284. 

Manchester  piece-goods,  Imports  of,  into 
India,  iv.  552. 

MoHchhar,  lake,  iv.  284,  285. 

Mandd,  town,  vi  28;,  2iS6. 

Mandate  town,  vi.  286. 

Mandaiay,  capital  of  Independent  Bur- 
ma, vi.  286-289  \  general  appearance, 
286,   287 ;    trade    and    manufactures. 


288;  administration,  288,  289;  medi- 
cal aspects,  289. 

Mamiapeta,  town,  vi.  289. 

Mandar,  hill,  vi.  289 ;  ii.  57. 

Manddnvar,  ancient  town,  vi.  289,  290. 

Mandesar,  town,  vi.  290. 

Mdndgdon,  town,  vi.  290. 

Mandhdta,  island  with  temples,  vi.  290- 

293. 
Mandi,  Native  State,  vi.  293-295. 

Mandi,  town,  vi.  295. 

Mandidon,  town,  vi.  295. 

Mandla,  District,  vi.  295-302 ;  physical 
aspects,  296,  297 ;  history,  297-299 ; 
population,  299,  300 ;  agriculture,  300, 
301 ;  commerce  and  trade,  301  ; 
administration,  301 ;  medical  aspects, 
301,  302. 

Mandla,  tahsll,  vi.  302. 

Mandla,  town,  vi.  302. 

Mandladdi,  hill,  vi.  302. 

Mandldna,  town  of  Rohtak  District 
See  Mundl&na. 

Mandlesar,  town,  vi.  302,  303. 

Mandogarh,  deserted  town,  vi.  303. 

Mandar,  ruined  town,  vi.  303. 

Mandot,  fortified  town,  vi.  303,  304. 

Mandrdk,  village,  vi.  304. 

Mandu,  deserted  town.  See  Mando- 
garh. 

Mandu  Mahdl  Sirgird,    chiefship,    vi. 

304. 
Mdndvi,  seaport,  vi.  304. 

Mdndvi,  town,  vi.  304. 

Mdndwa,  petty  State,  vi.  305. 

Mandwa,  seaport,  vi.  305. 

Mandya,  tdluk,  vi.  305. 

Mandya,  village,  vi.  305. 

Maner,  town,  vi  305. 

Manerang,  mountain  pass,  vi.  305. 

Mangahpett,  town,  vi.  305. 

Mat^rtU,  one  of  the  Punjab  Hill  States, 

vi.  305»  306. 
Mangalagiri,  town,  vi.  306. 
Mangal&i,  Subdivision,  vi.  306. 
Ma^galddi,  village,  vi.  306. 
Mangalkot,  village,  vi.  306. 
Mangalore,   seaport  town  and  military 

station,  vi.  306,  307. 
Mangalsl,  pargand,  vi.  307. 
Mangalvedha,  town,  vi.  307. 
Manglaur,  town,  vi.  307,  308. 
Mangoes,    in    Akot,    i.    114:    Alipur, 

i.  140;  Arang,  i.  213;  Asoha,  i.  238; 

Azamgarh,  i.  272 ;  Bachhriwin,  i.  283; 

Bahraich,   i.   304;   Bailgion,  i.  306, 

307  ;  Baiihri,  i.  334 ;  Bardwin,  i.  422  ; 

Bareilly,  i.  431 ;  Barwa  Sagar,  i.  469  ; 

B^im,  i.  472  ;  Belgaum,  i.  511 ;  Bh&- 

galpur,    ii.    55;    Bhangha,    ii.    75; 

Bhawinipur,  u.  87  ;  Bhitauli,  ii.  98  ; 

Bilispur,  ii.   135 ;   Bombay,  ii.  182  ; 

Burha,  ii.  271 ;  Independent  Burma, 
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iJ.  292 ;  Calicut,  ii.  330 ;  Cambay, 
"•  332  ;  Chengalpat,  ii.  409 ;  Chhind- 
wira,  ii.  422  ;  Cuttack,  ii.  530 ;  Deri 
Chid  Khin,  iii.  106 ;  Edar,  tii.  197 ; 
Fatehpur,  iii.  257 ;  Goa,  iii.  380 ; 
Haidarab^d,  iii.  504 ;  Jaunpur,  v.  44 ; 
Kiimganj,  ▼.  146 ;  Kantha,  v.  227 ; 
Khairpur,  v.  344;  Kheri,  v.  378; 
Madras,  vi.  133 ;  Maldah,  vi.  258 ; 
Maurinwin,  vi.  343;  Morad&liad,  vi. 
422;  Nicobars,  vii.  120;  Nimar,  vii. 
145;  Oudh,  vii.  212,  213;  Pinch 
Mahals,  vii.  279 ;  Partabgarh,  vii.  304 ; 
Punjab,  vii.  416 ;  Purl,  vii.  437 ;  Rii 
Bareli,  vii.  474 ;  Siran,  viii.  188. 

Afangor^  fortified  village,  vi.  308. 

Afdngrolf  seaport,  vi.  308. 

Mdngrol,  town,  vi.  308. 

AfdngrotGy  town,  vi.  308. 

Afangrtli  Plr^  town,  vi.  308,  309. 

Afanidri,  river  in  Bilaspur  District,  vi. 

309. 
Mamerkhdl^    outpost    in    Cach&r.     See 

Monierkhil. 

Afanika  Char,  village,  vi.  309. 

Afdnikganjt  Sulidivision,  vi.  309. 

Afdntkganj\  town,  vi.  309. 

AfdnikidJa,  village  and  group  of  ruins, 

vi.  309>  3>o- 

Mdnikpur,  pargand^  in  Gonda  District, 
vi.  310,  311. 

Afdnikpur,  pargand,  in  Partabgarh  Dis- 
trict, vi.  311,  312. 

Aldnikpur^  town,  vi.  312. 

Afdnikpur,  village  and  railway  station, 
vi.  312. 

Afani-Majra,  town,  v.  312,  313. 

Manipur^  Native  State,  vi.  313-320; 
physical  aspects,  313-316 ;  history, 
316,317;  people,  317-319;  communi- 
cations, 319 ;  commerce,  319 ;  admini- 
stration, 319,  320;  medical  aspects, 32a 

Afanipuri  khesh,  a  cotton  cloth  woven 
by  Manipuri  women,  vi.  11,  311,  313. 

Mdnipuris^  frontier  hill  tribe,  vi.  317. 

Manjadikara^  trading  town,  vi.  320. 

Atanjardbdd,  tdluk,  vi.  321. 

Manjeri,  town,  vi.  321. 

Mdnjhand,  tdluk,  vi.  321. 

Mdnjhand,  town,  vi.  321,  322. 

Afdnjhandpur^  tahsU,  vi.  322. 

Afdnjhi,  town,  vi.  322. 

Afanjhia,  town,  vi.  322. 

Afdnjira,  village,  vi.  322. 

Afdttkapur,  town,  vi.  322. 

Afdnkerdf  village,  vi.  322,  323. 

Afanktir,  town,  vi.  323. 

Manmady  town,  vi.  323. 

Afanndrgtidi^  vi.  323. 

Atanohar,  port,  vi.  323. 

Afanolif  town,  vi.  323. 

AJanora,  cape  and  lighthouse,  vi.  323, 
324. 


Afanori,  port,  vi.  324. 

Man-ifung^  island  and  town  in  Kyouk- 
hpyu  District     See  Chedula. 

Afan-ouMg'Afyoma^    revenue    circle,   vi. 
324. 

Aidnsa^  Native  State,  vi.  324. 

Afdnsa^  town,  vi.  324. 

Afdnsehra,  tahsll,  vi.  324. 

Afdnsehray  town,  vi.  324. 

Mansiirkota^  town  and  estate,  vL  325. 

Afansdmagar^  pargand^  vL  325. 

Alanirala  Kanama,  pass,  vi.  325. 

Mantreswar,  village,  vi.  325. 

Manufactures  and  Arts^  article  '  India,* 
iv.  573-589.  Manufoctures  of  India, 
art  work,  572,  573 ;  competition  with 
the  English  artisan,  573;  native  in- 
dustries, the  village  craitsman,  573, 
574 ;  fortified  weaving  settlements, 
^74 ;  cotton-weaving  in  India,  574 ; 
Its  decline,  but  still  a  domestic  in- 
dustry, 574,  575  ;  cotton- weaving  in 
different  Provmces,  575,  576 ;  special 
Indian  fabrics — Dacca  and  Madras 
muslins,  Bangalore  cloths,  Bombay 
fabrics,  silk  fabrics  in  Bengal,  Assam, 
and  Burma,  brocades,  embroidery, 
camel's  and  goat*s  wool  shawls,  leather- 
work,  cotton  and  woollen  carpets,  576- 
579 ;  goldsmith's  work  and  jewellery, 
$79>  580 ;  precious  stones,  580,  581  ; 
ironwork— cutlery,  chain  armour,  and 
damascened  steel,  581 ;  brass  and 
copper  work — domestic  vessels,  bells, 
and  bidetri  work,  581,  582;  pottery, 
$82,  583;  sculpture,  wood-carving, 
inlaying,  ivory-carving,  583,  $84; 
European  industries,  584-589;  distri- 
bution of  cotton-mills  throughout 
India,  J84,  585 ;  advantages  in  the 
shape  of  cheap  material,  cheap  labour, 
and  freedom  from  adulteration,  585  ; 
disadvantages  in  the  shape  of  cost  of 
erection  and  supervision,  high  interest, 
and  shortness  of  staple  in  the  fibre, 
585,  586 ;  only  coarse  qualities  manu- 
factured for  export  to  China  and 
Africa,  586,  587  ;  statistics  of  Bombay 
cotton  manufactures,  586,  587  ;  future 
of  the  trade,  587  ;  jute  industry  nearly 
confined  to  the  neighbourhood  around 
Calcutta,  587 ;  manufactures  and  out- 
turn, 587,  588 ;  internal  consumpt  and 
sea  exports,  588 ;  growth  of  the  trade, 
5^f  589;  breweries,  papermaking, 
and  Government  leather  factory,  589. 
Local  notices  of  manufactures — Adoni, 
i  18;  Afghinist&n,  i.  30;  Agra,  i.  51, 
59 ;  Ahmedibid,  i.  73,  74  ;  Ahmed - 
nagar,  L  80,  81,  86;  Amritsar,  L  184, 
187  ;  North  Arcot,  i.  219 ;  South  Arcoi, 
i.  227  ;  Assam,  i.  251  ;  Balasor,  i.  330 ; 
Bangalore,  i.   380 ;  Binkuri,  i.  391  ; 
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Baroda,  i.  450 ;  Bassein,  i.  4S4,  485  ; 
Bellary,  i.  526 ;  Benares,  543  ;  Bengal, 
ii.  27,  28,  31,  32 ;  Bhandara,  ii.  72  ; 
Bijnaur,   iL    125;    Birbhiim,   ii.   152, 
153;   Bombay,  it    194-197;   Broach, 
it  235  ;    Burhinpur,  iL   274 ;  British 
Burma,  ii.  288 ;  Independent  Burma, 
ii.  297  ;  Cicbar,  ii.  313,  314 ;  Camba^, 
ii.    332  -  335  ;    Central   Provinces,  li. 
365 ;    Chlnda,   ii.   389 ;    Chittagong, 
ii.  452,  453 ;  Coorg,  508 ;  Cutch,  11. 
528 ;  Cuttack,  ii.  536,  537 ;  Diriiling, 
iii.  44,  45 ;  Darrang,  iii.  54 ;  Ghizi- 
^ur,  362 ;  Gwalior,  iiL  489 ;  Haidar- 
abid    State,    iii.    506;     Haidaribdd 
(Sind),  Ui.  532,  533;  Hiigli,  iv.   117, 
118;  Indore  State,  iv.  647  ;  Jabalpur, 
iv.  668,  669;  Jilipur,  iv.  684;  Jessor, 
V.    62,    63,    64;    Kimnip,    v.    184; 
Kashmir   and   Jamu.    v.    296,    297 ; 
Kohilt,   V.   414;    Larkhina,  vi.    51; 
Lucknow,  vi.  94 ;  Madras,  vi.  147-150 ; 
Maldah,    vi.    259,    260;    Mandalay, 
vi.  288;  Monghyr,  vi.  411  ;  Murshid- 
khhA,  V.  463-474;  Mysore  State,  vi. 
518,  519;   Nadiya,  vii.  10;   Nellore, 
vii.    9i8 ;    Nepil,    vii.    1 1 1 ;    North- 
western Provinces,  vii.  173,  174,  177  ; 
Pabni,  vii.  242 ;  Poona,  vii.  384,  387 ; 
Punjab,  vii.  432;  Pumiah,  vii.   458, 
4^9 ;  K&jputdna,  vii.  521  ;  Rangoon, 
viii.    8,    9 ;    Sahiranpur,    viii.    105 ; 
Sandoway,  viii.  161 ;  Saran.  viii.  191 ; 
Satira,  viii.   210;    Siwantw^,    viii. 
219;  Sehw&n,  viii.  225;  Seoni,  viii. 
232;    ShihAbdd,    viii.    245;     Sbdh- 
bandar,  viii.  250 ;  Shihpur,  viii.  264 ; 
Shikirpur,  viiL  285 ;    Shimoga,  viii. 
292 ;  Sholipur,  viii  297  ;  Shwe-gyeng, 
viii.  309 ;  Siilkot,  viii.  319 ;  Sibsigar, 
viii.  328,  329;  Sind,  viii.  369;  Sing- 
bhiim,  viii.    380;   SitApur,  viii.  416; 
Sohig,   viii.   424 ;    Surat,   viii.   483 ; 
S^lhet,  viii.  499,  500,  502 ;  Tdlagang, 
viii.  507 ;  Tando  Muhammad  Khin, 
viii.    520;    Tanjore,    viii    530,   531; 
Tatta,  ix.  15 ;  Thir  and  Pirkar,  ix. 
48 ;  Tipperah,  ix.  82 ;  Tirhtit,  ix.  89  ; 
Toun^ngu,  ix.  108 ;  Trichinopoli,  ix. 
108;  Tumkur,  ix.  146;  Umballa,  ix. 
189 ;    Unao,   ix.    201  ;    Upper    Sind 
Frontier,   ix.   216;    Vizagapatam,  ix. 
249 ;  Wazidlbdd,  ix.  276. 

Manures,     See  the  Agricultural  section 
of  each  Provincial  and  District  article. 

Mamvdn^  pargandy  vL  325,  326. 

AfanwdHy  village,  vi.  326. 

Afdo'beh'fyrkttr,  village,  vi.  326. 

Mdo-don,  petty  State,  vi.  326. 

Aide  '  fiangy     mountain      plateau,     vi. 
326. 

Mdo-iongy  petty  State,  vi.  326. 

Aldo-syn-rdmy  petty  State,  vi.  326. 


Mdo'thad-rdi'shany  mountain  range,  vi. 

327. 
Mardtnamdi,  river  of  Assam,  vi.  327. 

Marang  Baru^  bill,  vi.  327. 

Mard  Tistay  an  old  deserted  river  bed 
of  the  Tista,  vL  327. 

MarbUy  in  Independent  Burma,  ii.  293 ; 
article  *  India/  iv.  598 ;  Jodhpur,  v. 
106 ;  Nepil,  viL  106 ;  Patiala,  vii.  316 ; 
Rijputina,  vii.  509. 

Afarble  rccksy  on  the  banks  of  the 
Narbada.     See  Bheraghit,  ii.  90. 

AtarddHy  town  in  Peshawar  District. 
See  Hoti  Marddn. 

Afdrehra,  town,  vi.  327. 

Aiargrdniy  town,  vi.  327. 

MarhaUdSy  The,  The  Marhattd  power 
(1634-1818),  iv.  362-369.  British  con- 
quest  of  India,  not  from  the  Mughals, 
but  from  the  Hindus,  362  ;  foundation 
of  the  Marhalti  power  under  Shahji 
BhonsU,  362,  363;  the  Hindu  party 
in  Southern  India,  363 ;  Sivaji  the 
Great  (1627-80),  363,  364;  his  hill 
forts,  army  of  horse,  and  guerilla 
tactics,  363,  364 ;  coins  money  in  his 
own  name,  revolts  and  establishes  his 
independence,  364;  Aurangzeb's  mis- 
taken policy  in  the  Deccan,  364; 
Sambhaji,  son  and  successor  of  Sivaji 
(1680-89),  captured  and  barbarously 
put  to  death  by  Aurangzeb,  364 ;  rise 
of  the  Peshwds — Bdlaji  Viswan^ih,  the 
first  Peshwi,  365  ;  conouest  of  Deccan 
by  the  second  Peshwi,  Bdji  Rio,  365  ; 
Bilaji  Biji  Rio,  the  third  Peshwi,  con- 
solidation of  Deccan  conquests,  365  ; 
Marhatti  raids  in  Bengal  and  cession 
of  Southern  Orissa,  365,  366;  tem- 
porary overthrow  of  the  Marhattis  at 
Pdnipat  by  Ahmad  Shih  the  Afghan 
(1761)}  366;  Madhu  Rio,  the  fourth 
Peshwi  (1761-72),  366;  the  five  Mar- 
hatti  branches,  366;  decline  of  the 
Peshwis,  366;  rise  of  Sindhia  and 
Holkar,  366,  367;  the  Bhonslis  of 
Berar,  367  ;  the  Giekwir  of  Baroda, 
367,  368 ;  Madhu  Rio  Niriyan,  sixth 
Peshwi  (1774-95),  3^>  ^'St  Marhalti 
war  {1779-81),  368;  Biji  Rio  ii., 
seventh  and  last  Peshwi  (179^-1818), 
368;  second  Marhatti  war  (1803-04), 
368 ;  last  Marhatti  war  (1817-18),  368, 
369 ;  end  of  the  Peshwis  (1857),  369. 
Locid  notices — Ahmedibid,  i.  72;  in 
Ajmere-Mhairwira,  i.  95,  96;  Akola, 
i.  120 ;  AHgarh,  i.  131, 132;  Allahibid, 
i.  143  ;  Assaye,  i.  255,  256 ;  Bilighit, 
i.  318 ;  Binda,  i.  361,  362  ;  Bard  win, 
i.  423;  Baroda,  i.  451,  455;  Bisim, 
i.  472,  473  ;  Bassein,  i.  478  ;  Bengal, 
ii.  II,  15;  Bijnaur,  ii.  121,  122; 
Bilispur,  ii.    138 ;   Bombay,   ii.  1741 
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175*  176,  187,  188;  Buldina,  ii.  259; 
Bundelkhand,  ii.  268;  Cawnpore,  ii. 
340 ;  Central  Provinces,  ii.  356 ; 
Chinda,  iL  386,  387 ;  Chang  Bhakir, 
ii.  398;  Cuddapah,  ii.  517;  Damoh, 
iii.  27,  28 ;  Delhi,  iii.  90 ;  Dhilrwir, 
iii.  136 ;  Etawah,  iii.  224 ;  Fatehpur, 
iii.  258  ;  inroads  into  Goa,  iii.  391, 
392;  defeat  of  the  Marhattis  in  Gwalior, 
iii.  493,  494 ;  in  Haidadibdd,  iii.  509, 
510;  Haidarib^  city,  iii.  515,  516; 
Haidaribad  Assigned  Districts,  iii.  521, 
522 ;  Hamirpur,  iii.  548,  549  ;  Ho- 
shangabad,  iv.  89;  JaUun,  v.  10; 
Jhinsi,  V.  84,  85 ;  Kithiiwir,  v.  310, 
311;  lUtwi,  V.  316;  Khdndesh,  v. 
352 ;  Lilitpur,  vi.  40,  41 ;  Madura,  vi. 
176 ;  Malabar,  vi.  245 ;  Milwi,  vi. 
275  ;  Mandla,  vi.  298,  299 ;  Meerut, 
vi.  348 ;  Midnapur,  vi.  379 ;  Nagpur, 
vii.  30,  31  ;  North- Western  Provinces, 
vii.  167 ;  Orissa,  vii.  199,  200 ;  Oudh, 
vii.  220;  Poona,  vii.  382,  383;  Riipur, 
vii.  486,  487;  R^jputina,  vii.  512; 
S^ar,  viii.  91,  92;  Salsette,  viii.  137; 
Satara,  viii.  209 ;  Seoni,  viii.  229 ; 
Shamli,  viii.  270 ;  ShoULpur,  viii.  295, 
296 ;  Siri,  viii.  386 ;  Surat,  viii.  477, 
478  ;  Tanjore,  viii.  523. 

*  Marhattd  Ditch,'  in  Calcutta,  ii.  317. 

Mariddoh,  village,  vi.  327. 

AfaridhUj  taksll,  vi.  327,  328. 

Mdrido,  petty  Stale,  vi.  328. 

Aldridst  an  aboriginsil  tribe,  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  ii.  358,  359. 

Afdris,  an  aboriginal  tribe,  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  ii.  358 ;  iv.  175. 

Marjd^  pass,  vL  328. 

Marjdtay  estuary,  vi.  328. 

Aldrkandl,  village  and  temples,  vi.  328. 

Maroli,  port,  vi.  328. 

Ma-ro-thoung'Sha-khai^  revenue  circle, 
vi.  328,  329. 

Marpha,  ruined  fort,  v.  329. 

Mctrri,  tahsil,  town,  and  hills  in  Rawal 
Pindi  District.     Set  Murree. 

Marriage  ceremonies  apid  customs,  in 
Ahmedabdd,  L  64;  Arakan  Hill 
Tracts,  i.  209 ;  Baluchistan,  L  352  ; 
among  the  Kurkus,  ii.  45 ;  in  Bhan- 
dira,  li.  70;  among  the  hill  tribes  of 
the  Centred  Provinces,  ii.  362  ;  among 
the  Hindus,  ii.  363  ;  among  the  Giros, 
iii.  328 ;  in  Manipur,  vi.  318. 

Mdrsdghdiy  town,  vi.  329. 

Mcwsh  cuUivcUion  and  reclamation,'  See 
Rice,  and  Land  reclamation. 

Marshall,  General,  Capture  of  Mandla 
fort  by,  vi.  299. 

Marshes  and  lakes.     See  Lakes. 

Martaban,  revenue  circle.  See  Mut-ta- 
ma. 

Martcdfan,  township,  vi.  359. 


Martaban,  snuill  town,  and  once  a  capital 

city,  vi.  329,  330. 
Martin,  General  Claude,  vi.  85. 
Martoll,  village,  vi.  330. 
Martian,    ruined    temple    in    Kashmir. 
SeeVizXMiL 

ManifgoHJ,  mart,  vi.  33a 

Mdrwir,  State.  i«e/Jodhpar. 
Mdrwdrls  or  up-country  traders.  See 
section  on  Population  in  the  Provincial 
and  District  articles.  The  following 
references  mav  be  specially  noted  : — 
Ahmednagar,  1.  81,  82  ;  Assam,  i.  247, 
251 ;  Bengal,  ii.  33,  34 ;  Bhiwipur, 
ii.  09 ;  Bombay,  ii.  212 ;  Eastern 
Dw&rs,  iii.  196 ;  Hamirpur,  iiL  550 ; 
Hinganghit,  iv.  72 ;  Kimrup,  v.  184; 
lUmthi,  v.  187 ;  RijputAna,  viL  515. 

Masan,  tributary  of  the  Little  Gandak, 
vi.  330. 

Masdr,  town,  vi.  330,  331. 

Mashobra,  villap;e,  vi.  331. 

Matjidkur,  anaent  mosque,  vi.  331. 

Mdskhdl,  island,  vi  331. 

Massetcres,  at  Alleppi,  i.  153 ;  Calicut, 
ii.  330 ;  Cawnpore,  ii.  342 ;  Cham- 
piran,  ii.  377 ;  Delhi,  iii.  89,  90,  91 ; 
Dharangion,  iii.  129;  Hardwar,  iv. 
4;  in  Huglf,  iv.  114;  Jhinsi,  v.  85- 
91  ;  Khatmandu,  v.  372;  Mandalay, 
vi.  289;  Meerut,  vi.  348,  349; 
Muttra,  vL  478 ;  MuzaflfiEUiiagar,  vi. 
492 ;  Oudh,  vii.  217 ;  Patna,  vii. 
321,  322;  Phadungiri,  vii.  367.  Sec 
also  Mutiny. 

Mastgarh,  fortress,  vi  331. 

Mdsii,  village,  vi.  331. 

Masulipatam,  seaport,  vi.  331-334. 

Meuura,  town,  vi.  334. 

Mcmirl,  town  and  sanatorium  in  Dehra 
Ddn.     See  Mussooree. 

Mdtdbhdngd,    one   of  the   three    great 
*  Nadiya  Rivers,*  vi.  334. 

Matak,  tract  of  country,  vi.  334,  335. 

Mdtdmuri,  river  in  the  Chittagong  Hill 
Tracts,  vi.  335. 

Matan,  ruined  temple,  vL  33$,  336. 

Matdri,  town,  vi.  336. 

Mataundh,  town,  vi.  336. 

Material  condition    of  the  people.     See 
Condition  of  the  people. 

Mdtherdn,  hill  sanatorium,  vi.  336,  337. 

Mathura,  District  and  town.    See  Muttra. 

Mathura,  town,  vi.  337. 

Mathwdr,  petty  State,  vi.  3^7. 

Mdtiakhar,  forest  reserve,  vx.  336. 

Matidna,  fort  and  village,  vi.  337. 

Mdtin,  chiefehip,  vi.  337,  338. 

Matld,  n\kx  in  tne  Twenty-four  Parganas, 

vi.  338. 
Matld,  town.    See  Vox\  Canning. 
Mat-making,  in  Daman,  iii.  22 ;  Dhar- 

war,   iii.    140 ;    Faridpur,    iii.    245 ; 
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K&sijoii,  V.    301 ;    Kheri,  v.    382 ; 

Lakhimpur,  vi.  31  ;  M^guri,  vi.  1S9  ; 

Maimansiiihy  vi.  228;  Malabar,  vi.  251; 

Midnapur,  vi.  383 ;  N4r4joI,  vii.  54 ; 

Nellore,  vii.  98 ;  Nowgong,  vii.  185  ; 

Pabni,   vii.   242 ;    Porto  Novo,    vii. 

394 ;    Rangoon,    viii.    8 ;    Rangpur, 

viii.  22  ;  Serampur,  viii.  235  ;  Sylhet, 

viiL  5CX) ;  Tipperah,  ix.  82 ;  Tirhut, 

ix.  89. 
M&t  Noh  Jhil,  tahHl,  vi.  338. 
Ma-taung-da^  revenue  circle,  vi.  338. 
McUra  Timba^  petty  State,  vi.  338. 
McUtod,   village    with   glass-works,    vi. 

339. 
Mattra^  District  and  town.     See  Muttra. 

Matwdd,  port,  vi.  339. 

Mau,  tcihsiif  vi.  339. 

AfaUf  town,  vi.  339. 

Mau  Aimdf  town,  vi.  339. 

Ma-ti-bengf  revenue  circle,  vi.  339. 

Ma-U-bengf  town,  vi.  339,  340. 

Afa'ii'daing^  revenue  circle,  vi.  340. 

Afaudhd,  tahsil^  vL  340. 

Maudhd,  town,  vi.  340. 

Maudhunkhalla^  town,  vi.  340. 

Maulmaiftf  town  and  port,  vi.  340,  341. 

Maunagar^  town,  vi.  341. 

Maundd,  village,  vi.  341,  342. 

Mau  Rdnipur^  town,  vi.  342. 

Maurdtmdn^  pargandj  vi.  342. 

Afaurdnwdn,  town,  vi.  342,  343. 

Maureswar^  village,  vi.  343. 

Mausoleums,  in  Agra,  i.  53,  54,  57,  58 ; 
in  Ahmedibid,  i.  75 ;  in  Ajodhya,  i. 
106;  in  Allahiibdd,  i.  149,  151  ;  Ashti, 
L  236 ;  Aurangabad,  i.  268 ;  Bbuj,  ii. 
105 ;  in  Delhi,  iii.  85 ;  Fatehpur 
Sikri,  iii.  266;  Golconda,  iii.  423; 
in  K^lpi,  V.  171  ;  Khedi,  v.  374  ; 
Lahore,  vi.  17,  18;  the  Im^mbira  in 
Lucknow,  vi.  84,  85 ;  in  Lucknow, 
vi.  87,  88;  Merkira,  vi.  371 ;  Murshid- 
dbdd,  vi.  473 ;  Sakhi  Sarwar,  viii.  121 ; 
tomb  of  Sher  Shah,  viii.  20^ ;  Sh^h- 
dra,  viii.  252 ;  Sikandra,  viii.  337 ; 
Siirat,  viii.  4)37,  488. 

Mdvaiikara,  town,  vi,  343. 

Mawdiy  town,  vi.  343. 

Mawdi  Maholdra,  pargand,  vi.  343. 

Mawdna,  town,  vi.  343,  344. 

Mdvakonda,  village,  vi.  344. 

Mdyani^  town  in  Sitira.     See  Maini. 

Mayapur,  village,  vi.  344. 

Ma-ya-tsertf  revenue  circle,  W.  344. 

Mdyavaram,  town,  vi.  344. 

Ma-yen-za-ya,  revenue  circle,  vi.  344. 

MayOf    Lord,   Assassination  of,   in  the 
Andamans,  i.  196. 

Mayo  Mines,  salt-mines,  vi.  344,  345. 

Ma-yii,  river  in  British  Burma,  vi.  345. 

Mazagpn,   northern  suburb  of  Bombay 
city,  vi.  345. 


Meadows,  Getterai,  Capture  of  Kanir  by, 
v.  281. 

Means  0/ communication,  article  '  India,' 
iv.  536-542.  Railways,  536-538; 
history  of  Indian  railways,  536,  537  ; 
Lord  Dalhousie's  trunk  lines,  and  Lord 
Mayors  branch  lines,  536,  537 ;  two 
classes  of  Indian  railways,  'Guaran- 
teed '  and  '  State*  lines,  537  ;  railway 
statistics,  537,  538  ;  roads,  538,  539  ; 
old  military  routes,  538 ;  the  Grand 
Trunk  Road,  538 ;  Bombay  inland 
route,  538  ;  extension  of  roads,  539  ; 
bridges  of  boats,  539  ;  river  naviga- 
tion, 539-541 ;  navigable  canals,  541, 
542.  See  also  the  section  in  each 
Provincial  and  District  article. 

Mechi,  river  of  Bengal,  vi.  345. 

Mechs  or  Bodos,  an  aboriginal  race.  See 
Aboriginal  population. 

Medical  aspects.  See  the  section  in  each 
Provincial  and  District  article.  The 
following  references  may  be  specially 
noted  : — Bardwan,  i.  429, 430 ;  Assam, 
i.  254,  255 ;  Bellary,  L  528 ;  Bhdgal- 
pur,  ii.  60;  Birbhum,  ii.  154;  British 
Burma,  ii.  290,  291  ;  Cach&r,  ii.  315  ; 
Chittagong,  ii.  454,  455 ;  Cochin,  ii. 
484;  Coo^,  ii.  511 ;  Cutch,  ii.  529; 
Damoh,  iii.  31 ;  Dera  Ghizi  Khan, 
iii.-  106;  Ganjdm,  iii.  305;  Goa,  iii. 
376;  Hiigli,  IV.  119,  120;  Jabalpur, 
iv.  570  ;  J&ipur,  iv.  687  ;  Jiisalmir,  iv. 
694 ;  North  Kanara,  v.  193 ;  Karachi, 
V.  242 ;  Kheri,  v.  383,  384 ;  Kumiun, 
V.  480,  481 ;  Laccadives,  vi.  5 ; 
Lakhimpur,  vi.  33,  34 ;  Lucknow, 
vi.  79,  80;  Madras,  vi.  160,  161  ; 
Madras  city,  vi.  172;  Madura,  vi. 
182 ;  Midnapur,  vi.  384,  385 ;  Mon- 
ghyr,  vi.  412,  413 ;  Mro-houng,  vi. 
435i  436 ;  Murshidabdd,  vi.  46^,  466 ; 
Mysore,  vi.  529;  Nadiyi,  vii.  12; 
North  -  Western  Provinces,  vii.  179 ; 
Nowgong,  vii.  187  ;  Punjab,  vii.  434 ; 
Rijputana,  vii.  523,  524;  Rangoon, 
viii.  10;  Ranepur,  viii.  24;  Kawal 
Pindi,  viiL  51;  Kohtak,  viii.  72 ;  Sigar, 
viii.  95,  96 ;  Sahdranpur,  viii.  106 ; 
Salem,  viii.  136;  Siuira,  WiL  211, 
212;  Seoni,  viii.  232;  Shihjahinpur, 
viii.  258 ;  Shihpur,  viii.  265 ;  Shim- 
oga,  viii.  293  ;  Sholipur,  viii.  298  ; 
Shwe-gyeng,  viii.  309 ;  Sidlkot,  viii. 
320 ;  Sibsagar,  viii.  331 ;  Sikkim, 
viii.  343 ;  Simla,  viii.  349 ;  Sind,  viii. 
371  ;  Singbhdm,  viii.  382 ;  Sirmi!ir, 
viii.  394;  Sirohi,  viii.  399;  Sirsa, 
viii.  406;  Sitapur,  viii.  418;  Spiti, 
viii.  441  ;  Sultanpur,  viii.  463,  464 ; 
Sural,  viii.  484 ;  Sylhet,  viii.  501, 
502 ;  Tanjore,  viii.  532,  533 ;  Thana 
(Tanna),  ix.  38  ;  Thar  and  Parkar,  ix. 
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49;  Thayet,  ix.  57;  Tinnevelli,  ix. 
76 ;  Tipperah,  ix.  83 ;  Tirhut,  ix.  91 ; 
Travancore,  ix.  121 ;  1  nchinopoli,  ix. 
129 ;  Tumkur,  ix.  148,  149 ;  Twenty- 
four  Pargan^,  ix.  162;  Umballa,  ix. 
190,  191 ;  Unao,  ix.  202 ;  Upper 
Godivari,  ix.  208,  209;  Upper  Sind 
Frontier,  ix.  217 ;  Vizaeapatam,  ix. 
251 ;  Wardha,  ix.  272  ;  Wun,  ix.  283. 

Medical  charities  and  dispensaries  are 
to  be  found  in  all  the  Provinces  and 
Districts.  The  following  references 
may  have  special  interest : — Banga- 
lore, i.  376 ;  Baroda,  i.  459 ;  bengal, 
ii.  39 ;  Bombay,  ii.  200 ;  Bombay 
city,  ii.  214;  Calcutta,  iL  325,  326; 
Cawnpore,  ii.  346,  347;  Coorg,  ii. 
511;  Cultack,  ii.  53S;  Dacca,  iii. 
10,  14 ;  Delhi,  iii.  92  ;  Dhirwir,  iii. 
141  ;  Goa,  iii.  383 ;  Hugli,  iv.  120 ; 
Jabalpur,  iv.  670;  Karachi,  v.  241  ; 
Lahore,  vi.  16,  20;  Lucknow,  vi.  89, 
94,  95 ;  Madras,  vi.  161  ;  Madras 
citv,  vi.  172;  Mysore  State,  vi.  522; 
Nagpur,  vii.  35  ;  Neliore,  vii.  102 ; 
Punjab,  vii.  434 ;  Rangoon,  viii.  10 ; 
Satara,  viii.  212;  Sehwin,  viii.  225; 
Sholapur,  viii.  298 ;  Siilkot,  viii.  320 ; 
Sind,  viii.  371  ;  Surat,  viii.  484;  Tan- 
jore,  viii.  533  ;  Thina  (Tanna),  ix.  38, 
39 ;  Thar  and  Pirkar,  ix.  49 ;  Twenty- 
four  Parganis,  ix.  162 ;  Umballa,  ix. 
191  ;  Vizagapatam,  ix.  251 ;  Wardha, 
ix.  272. 

Medicine^  Hindu  School  of^  article 
'India,'  iv.  219-222. 

Medicine^  School  of^  in  Calcutta,  ii.  325. 

MMnee^  village  and  battle-field  in  Sind. 
See  Miani. 

Meeanee,  town  in  Hushiiurpur,  Punjab. 
See  Miani. 

Meeanee^  town  in  Shihpur  District, 
Punjab.    See  Miani. 

Meean  Afeer^  cantonment,  vi.  345,  346. 

Meeruty  Division,  vi.  346. 

Meerut,  District,  vi.  346-354;  physical 
aspects,  346,  347;  history,  347-349; 
population,  349,  350;  apiculture, 
35^1  351  ;  natural  calamities,  351, 
352 ;  commerce,  trade,  etc.,  352 ; 
administration,     352,     353 ;     medical 

aspects  353,  354- 
Meeruty  tahsil^  vi.  354. 

Afeeruty  municipal  town  and  cantonment, 

vi.  354,  355- 
Megasthenesy   the    Greek  historian    and 

ambassador,  iv.  261,  265-267. 
Meghdsaniy  peak,  vi.  355. 
Meghna^  estuary  of  the  Bengal  delta,  vL 

355-357. 
Mehary  Sub-District,  vi.  357,  35S. 

Mehary  tdluk,  vi.  358,  359. 

Mehavy  town,  vL  359. 


MehidpUTy  towT\,  vi.  359. 

Mehkar,  town,  vi.  359. 

Mehmaddbddy  town,  vi.  360. 

Melagirisy  mountain  range,  vi.  360. 

AfeliOy  town,  vL  36a 

Melehdt,  tdluk  and  hill   tract,  vi.  36a, 
361. 

Melukoty  sacred  village,  vi.  361,  362. 

Meldvy  village,  vi.  362. 

Memdriy  town,  vL  362. 

Mendhdwaly  town,  vi.  362. 

Mendi-khdliy  navigable  arm  of  the 
Meghna,  \\,  362. 

Meng'bray  township,  vi.  362. 

Meng'dcUy  revenue  circle,  vi.  362. 

Meng-daty  revenue  circle,  vi.  362. 

Meng'dtlny  township,  vi.  362,  363. 

Meng-ddHy  revenue  circle,  vi.  363. 

Meng'diiny  town,  vi.  363. 

Meng-ga-la-dilny  revenue  circle,  vi.  363. 

Meng'ga-la'gyly  revenue  circle,  vi.  363. 

Meng-gyi^  township,  vi.  363. 

Meng'gyiy  town,  vL  363. 

Meng'hlOy  revenue  circle,  vi.  363, 

Meng'hlay  township,  vi  363. 

Mengniy  petty  State,  vi.  364. 

Meng-pyengy  revenue  circle,  vi.  364. 

Meng'TwOy  revenue  drde,  vi.  364. 

Meos^  They  in  Gurgaon,  iii.  482  ;^  in 
Mewat,  vi.  373,  374;  in  Rajputana, 
vii.  514-516. 

Mer  and  Ser,  mountain  peaks,  vi.  364. 

Meraiilry  town,  vi.  364. 

Mercaray  tdluk  and  town  in  Coorg.  See 
Merkira. 

Merguiy  District,  vi.  364-369;  physical 
aspects,  364-366 ;  history,  366  ;  popu- 
lation, 366,  367 ;  agriculture,  367 ; 
manufoctures,  etc ,  367,  368 ;  revenue, 
368  ;  medical  aspects,  368,  369. 

Merguiy  town,  vi.  369, 

Mergui  ArchipelagOy   group  of  islands, 

vi.  369-370. 
Merkdray  tdluky  vi.  37a 

Merkdray  tovm,  vi  370,  371. 

Mertay  town  and  battle-Beld,  vi.  371. 

Mertigttdday  mountain,  vi.  372. 

MesdnOy  town,  vi.  372. 

Meted  warey  Manufacture  of,  in  Bidar, 
ii  113;  Bijnaur,  ii  125;  Bombay, 
ii.  196,  212 ;  Chengalpat,  ii.  414 ; 
Cochin,  ii.  481 ;  Ghotki,  iii.  366 ; 
Haidaribid  State,  iii  506;  Jabalpur, 
iv.  668,  669 ;  Lahore,  vi.  15  ;  Madras, 
vi.  148 ;  North- Western  Provinces, 
vii.  177;  Rewiri,  viii  59;  Sahiwal, 
viii  115  ;  Tanjore,  viii  530.  See  also 
Manufactures. 

Meteorological  statisticsy  article  '  India,' 
iv.  608-618.  Meteorological  geography, 
608-613  'f  ^hc  Himalayas,  air-currents 
and  vapour-bearing  winds,  608,  609 ; 
Punjab  frontier,  610 ;  the  Indus  plain 
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and  great  Indian  desert,  6io ;  Gangetic 
plain,  6 10 ;  alluvial  plains  of  Eastern 
^ngal,  6io,  6ii;  central  tableland, 
the  Satpura  range,  6i  I ;  Milwd  plateau, 
Aravalli  range,  6ii ;  Southern  plateau 
— Sdhyadri  range,  612 ;  Nilgin,  Ana* 
malai,  and  Palni  Hills,  012 ;  the 
southern  coast  strip,  612;  Ceylon,  612, 
613 ;  British  and  Independent  Burma, 
613;  observatory  stations,  614;  solar 
radiations,  614;  temperature,  614,  615 ; 
atmospheric  pressure,  61  ^ ;  wind  direc- 
tion, 015;  cloud  proportion,  615,  616 ; 
rainfall  returns  for  different  Provinces, 
6x6,  617  ;  sunspot  cycles,  6x7,  618. 
Local  notices  on  Meteorology  —  Aden, 
i.  13,  14 ;  Afghdnistan,  i.  28 ; 
Ajmere-Mhairwira,  i.  102,  103 ;  AH- 
garb,  i.  137 ;  Amherst,  i.  171 ;  Anda- 
man Islands,  i.  198 ;  Assam,  i.  254 ; 
Bakarganj,  i.  314,  315 ;  Bdnda,  i. 
367 ;  Benares,  i.  538 ;  Bengal,  ii.  4 ; 
Bhutdn,  ii.  no;  Bikaner,  ii.  130; 
Bombay,  ii.  194,  205  ;  Bombay  city, 
ii.  214 ;  British  Burma,  ii.  290 ; 
Cachir,  ii.  315 ;  Calcutta,  ii.  326 ; 
Cawnpore,  ii.  346;  Chengalpat,  ii. 
415;  Cherra  Poonjee,  ii.  4x9;  Chit- 
aldrug,  ii.  444,  445 ;  Cochin,  ii.  484 ; 
Coonoor,  ii.  500;  Coorg,  ii.  510,  t 
511;  Cutch,  ii.  529;  Cuttack,  ii. 
538;  Dddar,  iii.  X4;  Damoh,  iii.  31  ; 
Dang  States,  iii.  32 ;  Darjiling,  iii. 
47  ;  Dehra  Diin,  iii.  75 ;  Deri  Ismiil 
Khin,  iii.  113;  Dhdrw&r,  iii.  141; 
Ellore,  iii.  209 ;  Etdwah,  iii.  229 ; 
Farrukhabid,  iii.  254;  Garhwdl,  iii. 
322 ;  Goa,  iii.  376 ;  Gwalior,  iii.  489, 
490  ;  Haidarabad  State,  iii.  502,  503  ; 
Haidarabid  Assigned  Districts,  iii. 
518;  Haidardbdd,  iii.  536;  Hardoi, 
iii.  565,  566;  Hassan,  iv.  17;  Hazdra, 
iv.  30 ;  Himalayas,  iv.  6j; ;  Hirisir, 
iv.  80 ;  Jabalpur,  iv.  668, 669 ;  Jaipur, 
iv.  688 ;  Jhinsi  Naoibid,  v.  91 ;  Jodh- 
pur,  V.  X 13,  X 14 ;  Jow&i,  v.  x  x6 ;  K&di^r, 
V.  X42,  143  ;  Kaiachi,  v.  235  ;  Kashmir 
and  Jamu,  v.  298,  299;  Khisi  and 
Jiuntia  Hills,  v.  369,  370;  Kumiun, 

V.  480;  Ladikh,  vi.  6;  Lahore,  vi. 
x6 ;  Lakhimpur,  vi.  33 ;  Madras,  vi. 
x6o;  Madras  city,  vi.  X72,  X73; 
Malabar,  vi.  253 ;  Maldives,  vi.  265 ; 
Mandla,  vi.  30X,  302;  Multin,  vi. 
4^1;   Muttra,  vi.  401,  482;  Mysore, 

VI.  529 ;  Nepdl,  vii.  X04,  X05  ;  Nico- 
bars,  vii.  X22,  X23 ;  Nilgiri  Hills,  vii. 
X38 ;  North- Western  Provinces,  vii. 
178,  X79;  Nowgong,  vii.  X87 ;  Oudh, 

vii.  237;  Punjab,  vii.  433,  434; 
Quetta,  vii.  466 ;  Rijputina,  vii.  522, 
523  ;  Rangoon,  viii.  xo ;  Rawal  Pindi, 
viii.  51 ;  Sandoway,  viii.  162;  Satara, 


viii.    2XX,  2X2;   Shimoga,  viii.    293; 

Siilkot,  viii.   320 ;   Simla,  viii.    349 ; 

Sind,  viii.  371  ;  Sultinpur,  viii.  263 ; 

Surat,  viii.  484 ;  Tanjore,  viii.  532 ; 

Thdr  and  Parkar,  ix.  49 ;  Tipperah, 

ix.  83 ;  Tiimkur,  ix.  X48,  149 ;  1  wenty- 

four  Paigands,  ix.  162  ;  Unao,  ix.  202 ; 

Upper  Godivari,  ix.  7xA^  209 ;  Upper 

Sind  Frontier,  ix.  218;  Wardha,  ix. 

272 ;  Wun,  ix.  283. 
Mettapolliem^  town,  vi.  372. 
Meoliy  petty  State,  vi.  372. 
Mewdr,  State  and  town.     See  Uddipur. 
Metodsa^  petty  State,  vi.  372. 
Meivdtt  historical  Province  of  India,  vi. 

372-374. 
Mevtdtt  range  of  hills,  vi.  374. 

Mhairsj  tribe  in  Rijputdna,  vii.  5 14. 

Mhairwdra^  hill  tract,   i.    9X-X03;    vi. 

374,  375- 
Mhaswaa\  town,  vi.  375. 

Mhew,  town  and  cantonment,  vi.  375. 

Midnganj^  village,  vi.  375. 

Midni,  town,  vi.  375,  376. 

Midnif  town  with  salt  trade,  vi.  376. 

Midni^  village  and  battle-field,  vi.  376. 

Midn  Mlr^  cantonment  in  Laihore.  Sec 
Meean  Meer. 

Midmudlif  tahsil^  vi.  376. 

Midnwdlif  town,  vi.  376. 

Mica,  in  Bilagh&t,  i.  3x8,  320;  Banga- 
lore, i.  37 X  ;  Bantwi!a,  i.  404 ;  Hazari- 
high,  iv.  37 ;  article  *  India,'  iv.  597. 

Michniy  village  and  fort,  vi.  377. 

Middgesi,  village,  vi.  377. 

AUddle-clcLss  schools^  article  '  India,'  iv. 
470.  See  also  Educational  section  in 
each  Provincial  article. 

Midnapur,  District,  vi.  377-385  ;  physical 
aspects,  377,  378 ;  history,  378,  379 ; 
population,  379-381 ;  agriculture,  38 x  ; 
tenures,  382 ;  natural  calamities,  382  ; 
commerce  and  trade,  383 ;  administra- 
tion, 383,  384;  medical  aspects,  384, 

385. 
Midnapur^  Subdivision,  vi.  385. 

Midnapur,  town,  vi.  385,  3ft. 

Midnapur  High  Level  Canal^  vi.  386. 

Mihndhdwal,  town  in  Basti  District. 
See  Mendhawal. 

Mihrauni^  taJisil^  vi.  386. 

Mihri,  village,  vi.  386. 

Mihrpur^  Subdivision,  vi.  386,  387. 

Mihrpur,  town,  vi.  387. 

AfiJHr  Hills^  tract  in  Nowgong,  vi.  387. 

MiHrsy  The,  an  aboriginal  hill  tribe  in 
the  Mikir  Hills,  vi.  387  ;  Ndgd  Hills, 
vii.  X9,  20;  Nowgong,  vii.  X82. 

Milam,  valley,  vi.  387. 

Mdes,  Colonel,  Capture  of  Mergui  town 
by,  vi.  369. 

Military  depdts,  cantonments.  See  Can- 
tonments. 
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Military  exptdUions,      See  Expeditions 
and  raids. 

Military  forces.  For  the  constitution 
and  strength  of  the  British  army 
(European  and  Native)  of  India,  see 
article  *  India/  iv.  465,  466,  637- 
643.  Most  of  the  Native  States  have, 
by  treaty,  the  right  to  maintain  a 
certain^  number  of  troops.  Local 
notices  —  Afgh^tstin,  i.  37  ;  Assam, 
i.  252;  of  Baluchistin,  i.  354; 
Baroda,  i.  455;  Bengal,  ii.  37; 
Bhartpur,  ii.  80 ;  Bhopil,  ii.  103 ; 
Bhutin,  ii.  no;  Bikaner,  ii.  131; 
Bombay,  ii.  201 ;  Bombay  dty,  ii. 
214;  Cutch,  ii.  529;  Deri  Ghazi 
Kh^,  iii.  106 ;  Dera  Ismiil  Khin, 
iii.  113;  Dholpur,  iii.  150;  Goa,  iii. 
382 ;  Gwalior,  iii.  494 ;  Haidarabdd 
State,  iii.  ui ;  in  the  Punjab,  iv.  29, 
30 ;  Herat,  iv.  49 ;  Jdipur,  iv. 
687 ;  Jaisalmir,  iv.  697 ;  Jhil&war, 
V.  72 ;  Jind,  v.  103 ;  Jodhpur,  v. 
113;  Karauli,  v.  251;  Kjishmir, 
V.  286,  287 ;  Kishanearh,  v.  399 ; 
Kohit,  V.  415;  Kotah,  v.  445;  of 
Oudh,  Lucknow,  vL  95 ;  Madras,  vi. 
1 569  157*  Manipur,  vi.  320;  Mysore 
State,  vi.  521,  522;  Nepal,  vii.  107, 
108;  Orchhi,  vii.  194;  Patiila,  vii. 
319;  Rdmpur,  vii.  546;  Rewah,  viii. 
58 ;  Tonk,  ix.  102 ;  Udaipur,  tx.  171. 
See  also  Cantonments. 

Millets ^  Cultivation  of,  article ' India, 'iv. 
489, 490.  Local  N'otices — Ahmedna^, 
i.  80 ;  Allahabdd,  i.  145  ;  AmdLoti,  i. 
174 ;  South  Arcot,  i.  225  ;  Aundh,  i. 
265 ;  Binda,  i.  364 ;  Bangalore,  i. 
374 ;  Bannu,  i.  398 ;  Bara  Banki,  i. 
410 ;  Bareilly,  i.  435,  436 ;  Bisim,  i. 
474 ;  Bhagalpur,  ii.  58 ;  Bhutan,  ii. 
108 ;  Bombay,  ii.  190 ;  Budiun,  ii. 
241  ;  Bulandshahr,  ii.  253 ;  Buldana, 
ii.  261;  Bundelkhand,  ii.  266;  Inde- 
pendent Burma,  ii.  292 ;  Cam  bay, 
u-  332 ;  Chamba,  ii.  372 ;  Cham- 
piran,  ii.  380 ;  Chen^Ipat,  ii.  413 ; 
Chitaldrug,  ii.  443  ;  Dirjiling,  iii.  43  ; 
Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  iii.  104 ;  Deri 
Ismail  Khin,  iii.  in  ;  Dholpur,  iii. 
147  ;  Dinijpur,  iii.  162 ;  Diu,  iii.  171  ; 
Dungarpur,  iii.  184 ;  Etah,  iii.  217  ; 
Etdwah,  iii.  226 ;  Faizabid,  iii.  234 ; 
Farrukh^bid,  iii.  251  ;  Fatehpur,  iii. 
260 ;  Firozpur,  iii.  274 ;  Ghizfpur, 
iii.  360 ;  Gorakhpur,  iii.  444  ;  Gujrin- 
wdla,  iii.  457 ;  Gujrit,  iii.  464 ; 
Gurdaspur,  iii.  476  ;  Gurgion,  iii.  483  ; 
Gwalior,  iii.  489 ;  Haidardbid  State, 
iii.  504;  Haidarabdd  Assigned  Dis- 
tricts, iii.  524,  525  ;  Haidarabdd,  iii. 
531  ;  Hamirpur,  iii.  550 ;  Hardoi,  iii. 
564 ;   Hazara,  iv.   27 ;  Jalandhar,  v. 


5  ;  JaUun,  v.  13  :  Jamkhindi,  v.  30 ; 
Jaunpur,  v.  48  ;  Jhang,  v.  79  ;  Jhansi, 
v.  87 ;  Jhelum,  v.  ^ ;  Jodhpur,  v. 
107 ;  Tunigarh,  v.  124 ;  Kaira,  v. 
148;  kalidgi,  V.  156;  Kinkrei,  v. 
224;  Karachi,  v.  233;  Karauh,  v. 
250;  Kamal,  V.  262;  Kathiiwir,  v. 
312;  Khairpur,  v.  344;  Khindesh, 
V.  353 ;  Kohit,  V.  414 ;  KoMpur,  v. 
431 ;  Kuch  Behar.  v.  459 ;  Kullu 
Valley,  v.  468 ;  Kumaun,  v.  478 ; 
Kuram,  v.  489 ;  Lahore,  vi.  14 ; 
Lohirdaga,  vi.  66 ;  Lucknow,  vi.  77  ; 
Ludhiina,  vi.  99 ;  Miinpuri,  vi.  234 ; 
Mirzipur,  vi.  394 ;  Montgomery,  vi« 
419;  Morad&bad,  vi.  425;  Multan, 
vi.  450 ;  Muttra,  vi.  479 ;  Muzaffar- 
earh,  vi.  486  ;  Muzafiamagar,  vi.  493  ; 
Nellore,  vii.  97 ;  Nepil,  vii.  105 ; 
North- Western  Provinces,  vii.  172  ; 
Oudh,  vii.  230 ;  Partabgarh,  viL  306  ; 
Peshiwar,  vii.  361  ;  Poona,  vii.  384 ; 
Punjab,  vii.  426 ;  Rajpur  Ali,  vii  502  ; 
Kijputina,  viL  518,  519 ;  Rohtak,  viii. 
70;  Shdhpur,  viii.  263;  Sidlkot,  viii. 
318 ;  Simla,  viii.  347 ;  Surat,  viii. 
481;  Sylhet,  viii.  498;  Thar  and 
P&rkar,  ix.  48;  Tinnevelli,  ix.  72; 
Tirhut,  ix.  86. 

MillSt  Steam,  in  Bombay,  ii.  196,  197 ; 
'  India,*  iv.  584-586 ;  Indore,  iv.  647  ; 
Surat,  viii.  483. 

Milmillia,  forest  reserve,  vi.  387. 

Mlnas,  tribe  in  Rijputina,  vii.  5x4,  516. 

Mimrtd  springs.     See  Springs. 

Mines  and  minerals .^  article  '  India,*  iv. 
589-599.  Indian  iron,  590,  591 ;  indi- 
genous, methods  of  smelting,  590; 
failure  of  English  efforts,  590 ;  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  successful 
iron  working  in  India,  590,  591 ;  coal, 
59^-593  J  history  of  Bengal  coal- 
mining, 591 ;  imported  coal  in  Calcutta 
and  Bombay,  591 ;  coal-mines  of  the 
Central  Provinces,  591,  592  ;  excessive 
ash  of  Indian  as  compared  with  English 
coal,  592 ;  Rdniganj  coal  •  field  in 
Bengal,  592 ;  distribution  of  coal  in 
India,  the  four  great  coal-fields,  592, 
593 ;  fiiture  of  Indian  coal,  593 ;  salt, 
its  three  sources  of  supply,  593  ;  the 
Punjab  Salt  Range,  593,  594;  salt 
supply  of  Madras  and  Bengal,  594; 
saltpetre  manufiaicture  and  exports,  594, 
595;  gol^U  595;  the  quartz  reefs  of 
the  Wainad  in  the  Ndgiris,  595,  596 ; 
copper-mines  in  the  lower  ranges  of 
the  Himalayas,  at  Dirjfling,  596 ; 
method  of  mining,  596;  copper  in 
Singbhum  in  Bengal,  and  Nellore  in 
Madras,  597 ;  lead,  tin,  antimony, 
cobalt,  597 ;  petroleum  in  Burma, 
Assam,  and   Punjab,  597  \    building- 
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stone,  lime,  kankar^  marble,  slate, 
mica,  and  talc,  597,  598 ;  precious 
stones,  598,  599 ;  diamonds  of  Got- 
conda,  Sambsdpur,  and  Panna,  598, 
599 ;  camelians,  599.  LoccU  notices — 
A4[hdnistiD,  i.  28;  Assam,  L  243, 
244 ;  Badviil,  i.  288 ;  Baluchistin,  i. 
350;  Bardwan,  i.  427,  428;  Bengal, 
ii.  4,  6,  7 ;  Bir,  ii.  147 ;  Bombay,  ii. 
181 ;  Bundelkhand,  ii.  266 ;  British 
Burma,  ii.  288 ;  Independent  Burma, 
ii.  293,  294 ;  Chaukiddnci,  ii.  405  ; 
Cherra  Poonjee,  it  419  ;  Cnitaldrug,  ii. 
440 ;  Diijiling,  iii»  45, 46 ;  Hazaribagh, 
iv*  37 »  Jabalpur,  iv.  668,  669;  Jiipur, 
iv.  683 ;  Jharii,  v.  92,  93 ;  Kaira,  v. 
147 ;  Karanpurd,  v.  247 ;  Karharbdri,  v. 
254 ;  Kashmir,  v.  291,  292 ;  Kumaun, 
V.  473 ;  Lohardaga,  vi.  67 ;  Madras, 
vL  116-118;  Nepal,  vii.  106;  Ran{- 
ganj,  viii.  26-28 ;  Shaikhdwati,  viii. 
267,  268 ;  Shimoga,  viii.  289 ;  Sfbsd- 
gar,  viii.  323;  Sikkim,  viii.  339; 
Sylhet,  viii.  496,  497  ;  Tavoy,  ix.  17  ; 
Tedukhera,  ix.  26;  Trichinopoli,  ix. 
123;  Tiimkur,  ix.  144;  Upper  Godi- 
vari,  ix.  205. 

Mining  superstitions^  among  tlie  Bhutias, 
viii.  339. 

MintOf  Early  Administration  of,  iv.  405. 

AfirdL  Native  State,  vi.  387,  388. 

Aliriu  town,  vi.  388. 

jMirinpur^  town,  vi.  388,  389. 

Mirdnpur  JCatra^  town,  vi.  389. 

Miranzdif  tahsil  and    town    in  Kohit 
District.     See  Hangu. 

Mirage^  Phenomenon  ofthe^  in  Binda,  i. 
367 ;  Bulandshahr,  ti.  249 ;  Cutcli,  ii. 

525- 
Atlr  Jafdr^  created  Nawab  of  Bengal,  ii. 

318. 
Mir  yuml£s  unsuccessful  expedition  into 
Assam,  i.  241 ;  encouragement  of  archi- 
tecture and  construction  of  public  works 
in  Dacca,  iiL  4;  defeat  of,  in  Goil- 
pdra,  iii.  400;  quarrel  with  AbdulU, 
and  entrance  into  Aurangzeb*s  service, 

iii.  513.  514. 
Mlrathf  Division,   District,  tahsil^  and 

town.     See  Meerut. 
Mlrganjy  tahsily  vi.  389. 
Mlrkdsardi,  town,  vi.  389. 
Mlrpury  tdluk,  vi.  389. 
Mlrpur^  town,  vi.  389. 
Mlrpur  BatorOy  tdluky  vi.  389,  390. 
Mlrpur  BatorOt  town,  vi.  390. 
Mlrpur  Khdsy  tdluk^  vi.  390. 
Mlrpur  Khds^  town,  vi.  390, 
Mlrpur  Sdkroy  tdluk,  vi.  390. 
Mirta^  town  in  Jodhpur.     See  Merta. 
Mlrvdpury  District,  vi.  390-396 ;  physical 

aspects,  390,  391  ;  history,  392,  393 ; 

population,    393,    394;    agriculture, 


394;  natural  calamities,  394;  com- 
merce and  trade,  395  ;  administration, 
395  ;  medical  aspects,  395,  396. 

Mlrtdfury  tahsily  vi.  396. 

Mlrzdpur^  town,  vi.  yqlb, 

Mishmi  HillSy  tract  of  country,  vi.  396, 

397. 
Mlshmls,  hill  tribe  in  Mishmi  HUls,  vi. 

397. 

Misrikhy  pargtmd,  vi.  397,  398. 

Misrikhy  tahsil,  vi.  398. 

Misrikhy  town,  vi.  39iB,  399, 

Missions,  Christian,  artide  '  India,'  iv. 
474-483.  Local  notices — Agra,  i.  58;  in 
Ajmere-Mhairwira,  i.  102 ;  in  Akola,  i. 
114;  Amherst,  i.  171;  North  Arcot,  L 
217 ;  South  Arcot,  i.  225 ;  Ashe-myouk 
(Mvelta),  i.  235 ;  Assam,  i.  247 ; 
Bahraich,  i.  105 ;  Bdruipur,  i.  467 ; 
Bellary,  i.  520 ;  Benares,  i.  540-543 ; 
Bijnaur,  ii.  126 ;  Budaun,  ii«  243 ; 
Bulandshahr,  ii.  257;  British  Burma, 
ii.  290 ;  Calicut,  ii.  329 ;  Calcutta,  ii. 
325 ;  Cannanore,  ii.  336 ;  Champdran, 
ii*  379 ;  Chapri,  ii.  401 ;  Chengalpat, 
ii.  416 ;  Cherra  Poonjee,  ii.  419 ; 
Chhagan  Gobra,  ii.  420 ;  Chhindwara, 
ii.  426;  Cochin,  ii.  482;  Dacca,  iii. 
6;  Darran^,  iii.  53-56;  Dehra,  iii. 
69 ;  Delhi,  iii.  92 ;  Dera  Ismiil  Khdn, 
iii.  113,  114;  Dhdrwir,  iii.  137; 
EUore,  iii.  208;  Faridpur,  iii.  247; 
French  Possessions,  iii.  283 ;  Garhwal, 
iii'  319;  Goilpira,  iii.  403;  Haidar- 
ibdd,  iii.  535;  Henzada,  iv.  48; 
Jessor,  V.  60;  Kalna,  v.  170;  Kam- 
nip,  v.  182  - 184 ;  Kanandagiidi,  v. 
189;  South  Kinara,  v.  198-200; 
Kamiil,  v.  271 ;  Karumattampatti,  v. 
281 ;  Karur,  v.  282 ;  Khisi  and 
J&intia  Hills,  v.  366-369;  Kistna,  v. 
404;  Kotayam,  v.  448;  Krishnagar, 
V.  453 ;  Kumaun,  v.  480 ;  Lohdrdaga, 
vi.  65 ;  Lucknow,  vi.  95 ;  LudhiAna, 
vi.  I00-I02;  Madras,  vi.  131 ;  Madras 
city,  vi.  170;  Madura,  vi.  177,  178; 
Malabar,  vi.  248 ;  Mangalore,  vi.  307  ; 
Mannilrgi!idi,  vi.  323;  Masulipatam, 
vi.  333«  334;  Midnapur,  vi.  385; 
Nigarkoil,  vii.  24;  Nagpur,  vii.  36; 
N^apatam,  vii.  90 ;  Nellore,  vii.  95  ; 
North- Western  Provinces,  vii.  178; 
Nowgong,  vii.  183-187;  Pachambd, 
vii.  246;  PdlakoIIu,  vii.  254;  Pondi- 
cherri,  vii.  378 ;  Puraiydr,  vii.  434 ; 
Ridhdpuram,  vii.  470;  Rimnid,  vii. 
541 ;  Sah^anpur,  viii.  106 ;  Saint 
Thomas'  Mount,  viii.  119, 120;  Salem, 
viii.  136 ;  Santdl  Pargands,  viii.  180  ; 
ShelU,  viii.  272;  Shwe-gyeng,  viii. 
309  ;  Siiilkot,  viii.  321 ;  Sibsdgar,  viii. 
327;  Simla,  viii.  349;  Subdthu,  viii. 
450;    Sylhet,    viii.    502,    525,    526; 
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TinnevelH,  is.  69-71  *  Tranqnebar,  ix. 

1 10, 1 1 1 ;  Travancore,  ix.  1 16 ;  Trichi- 

nopoli,    ix.    126,   130,  131 ;  Trichiir, 

ix.  131 ;  Tumkiir,  ix.   146 ;  Tori,  ix. 

151 ;  Vizagapatam,  ix.  248. 
Mitaulif  town,  vi.  399. 
Mithdftiotf  town,  vi.  399,  400. 
MUhd  Tiwdna^  town,  vi.  40a 
MitranwAla^  town,  vi.  400. 
Mitti^  tdluk^  vi.  400. 
Mitti,  town,  vi.  400. 
Mi-%an^  revenue  circle,  vi.  400. 
Mo'bhaw^  revenue  circle,  vi.  400. 
Mo-bya-myouk^  revenue  circle,  vi.  4(xx 
Mo'hya'toung^  revenue  circle,  vi.  40a 
Model  farms t  article   *  India,*  iv.    510- 

512.     Local  notices — ^Madras,  vi.  135  ; 

Saidapet,  viii.  117,  118. 
Modemkkalla^    town    in    Vizagapatam. 

See  Maudhunkhalla. 
Mogd^  tahsll,  vi.  403. 
Afogdy  town,  vi.  400. 
Moghyast    The,  a  professional  thieving 

tribe,  vii.  516,  517. 
Mo-gnyo^  revenue  circle,  vi.  40 1. 
Mo'gnyPf  township,  vi.  401. 
Ato-gnyo,  town,  vi.  401. 
AtO'goungt  revenue  circle,  vi.  401. 
Afogul  Sardi,  town    in    Benares.      See 

Muehal  Sirai. 
Afogmltlr,  town,  vi.  401. 
Afohan,  tahsil,  vi.  401. 
Afohan,  town,  vi.  401,  402. 
Mohan,  river  of  Oudh,  vi.  402. 
Mohan  Aurds,  pargand,  vi.  402. 
Afohand,  pass,  vi.  402. 
Mohanganj,  pargand,  vi.  402,  403. 
Mohanldlganj,  tahsil,  vi.  403. 
Mohanldlganj,  pargand,  vi.  403,  404. 
Afohanldlgam,  town,  vi.  404. 
Mohanpur,  Native  State,  vi.  404. 
Ahhanpur,  town,  vi.  404. 
Mohdr,  mountains  in  the  Punjab.    See 

Shaikh  Budin. 
Mohdrl,  town,  vi.  405. 
Mohgdon,  town,  vi.  405. 
Afohi,  town,  vi.  405. 
Mohim,  town  in  Kohtak  and  town  in 

Tanna.     See  Mahim. 
Mohniry  town,  vi.  405. 
Mohne,  fortress,  vi.  405. 
Mohpd,  town,  vi.  405. 
Mojgarh,  town,  vi.  405,  406. 
Mohalmuru,  village,  vi.  406. 
Mokameh,  town  in  Patni.    See  Mukamo. 
Moka  Paginu  Mutoadu,  petty  State,vi.4o6. 
Mokhad,  town,  vi.  406. 
Alokundurra,    village    and    pass.      See 

Mukandwara. 
Afoltlr,  village  in  Bangalore.   See  Malur. 
Afonassa,  town  in  Indore.     See  Manasa. 
Afonasteries,     See  Vaishnav  monasteries, 

Antiquarian  remains.  Architecture,  etc. 


Money-lending  castes,  in  Banna,  i.  397 ; 
Bombay,  ii.  188,  189,  212 ;  Broach,  ii. 
226,  227  ;  DedL  Ism^l  Khin,  iii  1 10 ; 
Gujrinwila,  iii.  456;  Hamirpor,  iii. 
550 ;  Kaira,  v.  149  ;  Kalidgi,  v.  1^7  ; 
Rijputina,  vii.  515,  521 ;  Thana 
(Tanna),  ix.  38. 

Mong,  village,  vi.  406. 

Monghyr,  District,  vi.  406-413  ;  phjrsical 
aspects,  407 ;  history,  407,  40S ;  popu- 
lation, 408,  409;  agriculture,  409, 
410;  natural  calamities,  410;  manu- 
factures and  trade,  etc.,  410,  41 1  : 
administration,  411,  412;  medical 
aspects,  412,  413. 

Afonghyr,  Subdivision,  vi.  413. 

Monghyr,  town,  vi.  413-415. 

Monierkhdl,  outpost,  vi.  415. 

Monson*s,  Colonel,  retreat  before  Jaswant 
Rio  Holkar  at  Mukandwira,  vi.  442. 

Montgomery,  District,  vi.  415  -  420; 
physical  aspects,  415,  416;  history, 
416-418 ;  population,  418,  419 ;  agri- 
culture, 419;  commerce,  trade,  etc., 
419, 420 ;  administration,  420 ;  medical 
aspects,  420. 

Montgomery,  tcJuil,  vi.  420,  421. 

Montgomery,  town,  vi  421. 

Montgomery,  Sir  Henry,  Reforms  of,  in 
the  land  settlement  of  Godivarx,  iii. 
411. 

Montgomery,  Sir  Rr.  District  and  town 
called  after,  vL  417-421 ;  system  of 
land  administration  in  Oudh,  vii.  231. 

Monumental  or  sepulchral  stones.  See 
Stone  monuments  (Rude). 

Afonwel,  petty  State,  vi.  421. 

Monu,  frontier  cape  of  Sind.  See  Ras 
Muari. 

Moodkee,  village  and  battle-field  in  Firoz- 
pur.     See  Mudki. 

Moodoon,  revenue  circle  and  village  in 
Amherst.     See  Mu-dun. 

Moo-kyee.  revenue  circle  in  Amherst. 
See  Mu-kyi. 

Mooltan,  Dinsion,  District,  and  city. 
See  Mdltin. 

Moot-htee,  revenue  circle  in  Tavoy.  See 
Mut-htf. 

Aloot-kywon,  revenue  circle  in  Rangoon. 
See  Mut-kywon. 

Moot'ta-ma,  revenue  circle  in  Amherst. 
See  Mut-ta-ma. 

Mopla  Outrages,  Scene  of:  Angadipuram, 
i.  200;  Calicut,  ii.  329-331 ;  Malabar, 
vi.  246,  247;  early  history  of  the 
Moplds,  vi.  247,  248;  Msdxpur,  ^*i. 
269 ;  scene  of  one  of  the  worst  out- 
rages, Manjeri,  vi.  321. 

Moplas,  The,  in  Madras,  vi.  130 ;  Pon- 
ani,  vii.  377. 

Mor,  river  of  Bengtil,  vi.  421,  422. 

Mora,  port,  vi.  422. 
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Moraddbdd^  District,  vi.  422-427 ;  physi- 
cal aspects,  422 ;  hiatory,  422-424 ; 
population,  424,  425 ;  agriculture,  425 ; 
natural  calamities,  425,  426;  com- 
merce and  trade,  426  ;  administration, 

426,  427  ;  medical  aspects,  427. 
Moraddbdd^  iahsllf  vi.  427. 
Moraddbdd,  town,  vi.  427. 

Mara  -ka-  kanda^   mountain   range,   vi. 

427,  428. 

Mordnidmai^    river    in    Darrang.      See 

Maramamai. 
Morar^  British  cantonment  of  Gwalior, 

vi.  428,  429. 
Mordsa^  town,  vi.  429. 
Morawa  and  Tharad^  State  in  Palanpur 

Agency,  Bombay.     See  Tharad. 
Monhanj^  one  of  the  Native  Slates  of 

Orissa,  vi.  429,  430. 
Aforchopna^  petty  State,  vi.  430. 
Mori^  hill,  vi.  430. 
Moma^  river  in  Berar,  vi.  430. 
MorOf  tdluk,  vi.  430. 
Moro,  town,  vi.  430. 
Atorrell^  Mr, :  reclamation  of  jungle  into 

a  rice-growing  tract,  vi.  431. 
Morrellganj,   town  and    port,   vi.   430, 

431- 
Morsi,  town,  vi.  431. 

Mortakkdt  tahsil^  vi.  431. 

Mortality,     See  Vital  statistics. 

Morviy  Native  State,  vi.  431,  432. 

Morvi^  town,  vi.  432. 

Morwdra^  State  and  town.     See  Tharad. 

Mosaic  wcrky  Manufacture  of,  Agra,  i. 

59- 

MoscoSy  group  of  islands,  vi.  432. 

Moseleyt  Lieutenant'Colonel,  in  the  first 
AfghAn  war,  v.  335,  336. 

Mosques:  Adina  Masjid,  i.  17;  Jam& 
Masjid,  L  56 ;  in  Ahmedibiid,  i.  75 ; 
in  Anamasamudrapet,  i.  192  ;  in  Bala- 
pur,  i.  322 ;  in  Balkh,  i.  335 ;  Banid- 
chang,  i.  384;  Benares,  i.  541,  542; 
Bhuj,  ii.  105;  in  Bijipur,  ii.  117; 
Jamd  Masjid  Shamshi,  li.  238;  Jami 
Masjid  in  Burhinpur^^  ii.  274;  Jama 
Masjid  in  Cambay,  ii.  334;  Dabhol, 
iiL  2;  in  Delhi,  iii.  85-88;  Jam& 
Masjid  in  Et&wah,  iii.  230 ;  Fatdipur 
Sikri,  iii.  266 ;  in  Gaur,  iii.  336,  337 ; 
Haidaribdd,  iii.  511;  Hijipur,  iii. 
542;  Jami  Masjid  in  Herat,  iv.  50; 
faunpur,  v.  45-51 ;  in  KanauJ,  v.  204 ; 
Kasganj,  v.  285 ;  Lahore,  vi.  17,  18 ; 
Lucknow,  vi.  87 ;  Mingrol,  vL  308 ; 
Masjidkur,  vi.  331 ;  MurshidAbdd,  vi. 
468-470 ;  Nagar,  vii.  23 ;  in  Panduah, 
vii.  286 ;  Pennakonda,  vii.  351 ;  Surat, 
viii.  487 ;  Sylhet,  viii.  502 ;  Tatta,  ix. 
15,  16. 

Mothy  tahsii,  vi.  432. 

Motlhdri,  Subdivision,  vi.  432,  433. 
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MoUhdriy  town,  vi.  433. 

MoHjharndy  waterfall,  vi.  433. 

MoHjhlly  lake  and  palace,  vi.  471,  472. 

Mon-taldo,  tank,  vi.  433. 

Mo-tsa-gyan^  revenue  circle,  vi.  433. 

Mo'tsay,  revenue  circle,  vi,  433. 

^Mo'tsay-gyiyjevtwit  circle,  vi.  433. 

Moiupailif  seaport  town,  vi.  433. 

Motur,  open  plateau,  vi.  433,  434. 

Moulnuin^  town  in  Amherst.  See  Maul- 
main. 

Mouitg-daWt  town,  vi.  434. 

Moung-ma-gan^  revenue  circle,  vi.  434. 

Moung'tna-gcMy  group  of  islands.  See 
Moscos. 

Moung-mai'shoungy  revenue    circle,  vi. 

434. 

Mountain  ranges:  The  Hindu  Kush,  i. 
21,  22,  43  ;  Aravalli,  i.  92,  214,  215  ; 
Anamalai,  i.  190-192  ;  Arajuch  Yoma, 
i.  212,  213;  Chintpmsif,  ii.  438; 
Ghits,  Eastern  and.  Western,  iii.  351- 
354 ;  Himalaya  Mountains,  iv.  58-69 ; 
K&imur,  v.  146 ;  Nallamalais,  vii. 
42-44 ;  Nilgiri  Hills,  vii.  126,  127 ; 
Palkonda,  vii.  267,  268;  Paini,  vii. 
271,  272;  Plr  Panjil,  vii.  374; 
Rijmahai  Hills,  vii.  500 ;  Safed  Koh, 
viii.  87-89;  Sdtpura  Hills,  viii.  214, 
215;  Seshdchalam,  viii.  237;  Shah- 
pur  Hills,  viii.  265,  266;  Shekh 
Budin,  viii  269 ;  Shevaroy  Hills,  viii. 
275-277;  Shillong,  viii.  288;  Simla, 
^*  345 1  346$  Sinchal  Pahir,  viii. 
352;  Sinchuld,  viii.  352;  Sind,  viii. 
3J3;  SingdliU,  viii.  373;  Singbhiim, 
viii.  374,  375;  Singpho  Hills,  viii. 
3^3)  3^;  Siwdlik  Hills,  viii.  422, 
423 ;  Suidimin  Hills,  viii.  456 ;  Su- 
mesar,  viii.  467 ;  Tepigarh,  ix.  27 ; 
Vindhyds,  ix.  236,  237 ;  Yellamala, 
ix.  288,  289 ;  Yoma,  ix.  290. 

Mowa,  town,  vi.  434. 

Mowa^  port,  vi.  434. 

Mowdr^  town,  vi.  434. 

Moydr^   stream  in  the  Nilgiri  plateau, 

vi.  434,  435- 
Mnhhoung,  township,  vi.  435. 
Mro-houngy  ancient  capital  of  Arakan, 

i.  116,  117;  vi.  435»436. 
Mro'thity  revenue  circle,  vi.  436. 
MrO'thit'khyoungy    revenue    circle,    vi. 

436. 
Mubdrrikpur^  town,  vi.  436. 
Mudak'dor,  sacred  hill,  vi.  436. 
Mtidbidri,  ruined  town,  vi.  436. 
Muddeb  hdl,  town,  vi.  436. 
Mudhol,  Native  State,  vi.  436-438. 
Mudholy  town,  vi.  438. 
Mtidivedu^  town,  vi.  438. 
Miidkly  village  and  battle-field,  vi.  438. 
Mti'diin^  revenue  circle,  vi.  438. 
Mtl'diin^  village,  vi.  438. 
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Mugd&l^  spring  and  cavern,  vi.  438 
Mughaibhin^  town,  vi.  438,  439. 
MughcU  Empire^  History  o^  iv.  337- 
362.  State  of  India  on  the  eve  of  the 
Mughal  conquest,  337 ;  earlv  life 
of  Bibar,  337 ;  his  invasion  of  India 
and  victory  at  Pdnipat  (1526),  338 ; 
conquests  in  Northern  India  and  extent 
of  his  dominions,  338;  Humiyun's 
reign  (1530-56),  338,  339;  his  expulsion 
by  Sher  Shah,  the  Afghan  Governor 
of  Bengal,  339 ;  Afghin  dynasty  of 
Delhi  (1540-56),  339;  Humiyun  re- 
gains the  throne  in  1556  after  a  fierce 
battle  at  Pinipat,  and  died  a  few 
months  afterwards,  339;  Akbar  the 
Great  (1556-1605),  339;  four  years* 
regencv  under  Bairam,  339,  340 ; 
Akbar  s  work  in  India,  his  consolidation 
of  the  Empire  and  conciliation  of  the 
Hindus,  340 ;  extension  of  the  Empire 
and  reduction  of  Rimuts,  341 ;  Akbar's 
Hindu  officers,  Rijas  Man  Sinh  and 
Todar  Mall,  341 ;  reform  of  Hindu 
customs,  341  ;  reduction  of  Muhamma- 
dan  States  and  reconquest  of  Bengal 
from  the  Afghduis,  341,  342 ;  his  wars 
in  the  Deccan  and  annexation  of  Khin- 
desh,  342 ;  death,  342  ;  his  religious 
principles  and  new  faith,  343 ;  his 
organization  of  the  Empire,  and  his 
reforms  in  the  army,  police,  and  law, 
343*  344  >  revenue  system,  land  survey, 
and  settlement,  344,  345 ;  Provinces 
and  revenues  of  Akbar,  344,  345 ; 
revenue  of  the  Mughal  Empire  under 
Akbar  and  his  successors  (1593-1761), 
346;  Jahingir's  reign  (160J-27),  347- 
349 ;  rebellion  of  his  son  Shih  Jahdn, 
347  ;  revolt  of  the  Raipute,  347,  348 ; 
the  Empress  Nur  Jahan,  348 ;  Jahin- 
gfr's  personal  character,  his  drinking 
leasts,  348;  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  first 
British  Ambassador  to  India,  348 ; 
Jahimgir's  justice  and  religious  tolera- 
tion, 349 ;  Shiih  Tahdn's  reign  (1628-58), 
349-352 ;  murder  of  his  brother  and 
other  rival  relatives,  349,  350;  his 
administration,  350 ;  loses  Kandah&r, 
3^0;  conquests  in  the  Deccan,  350; 
his  great  architectural  works — the  Tdj 
Mahil  and  Pearl  Mosque  at  Agra,  and 
the  palace  and  Great  Mosque  at  Delhi, 
350,  351  ;  Provinces  and  revenues  of 
Shih  }ahan,  351 ;  rebellion  of  Prince 
Aurangzeb,  351,  352 ;  deposition  and 
confinement  in  Agra  fort  till  his  death, 
352;  Aurangzeb  s  reign  (1658-1707), 
352-358 ;  murder  of  his  brothers,  353  ; 
subjugation  of  Southern  India,  353, 
354 ;  rise  of  the  Marhattd  power  under 
Sivajf,  354 ;  Aurangzeb's  20  years' 
campaign  in  the  Deccan,  the  Grand 


Army,  354,  355 ;  Aurangzeb  hemmed 
in  by  the  Marhattas,  355 ;  his  de- 
spair and  death,  355 ;  unsuccessful 
expedition  to  Assam,  355 ;  Aurangzeb's 
bigoted  policy  and  oppression  of  the 
Hindus,  355,  356 ;  revolt  and  perma- 
nent separation  of  Rijput  States  from 
the  Empire,  356;  Provinces  and  re- 
venues of  Aurangzeb,  356-358;  his 
personal  character,  358 ;  decline  of  the 
Mughal  Empire^  358,  359 ;  six  puppet 
successors  of^Aurangzeb,  360 ;  indepen- 
dence of  the  Deccan  and  Oudh,  360 ; 
oppressions  of  the  Sikhs,  360;  final 
severance  of  Kijputina  from  the  Em- 
pire, 360 ;  the  ^faIhattiU  extort  ckauth^ 
360;  invasions  of  Nddir  Shih  and 
Ahmad  Shah  (1739-61),  360,  361 ; 
last  battle  of  P&nipat  and  fall  of  the 
Mughal  Empire,  361,  362. 

MughiUpur^  town,  vL  439. 

Mughal  Sardi,  town,  vi.  439. 

Mugori^  State.     See  Magori. 

Muhamdiy  tahslly  vi.  439. 

Atuhamdit  pargand^  vi.  439,  44a 

Muhamdit  town,  vi.  440. 

Muhammad  Gkori^  founder  of  the  dynasty 
of  Ghor  in  India,  iv.  324-327 ;  his 
defeats  by  the  Hindus  and  subsequent 
successes,  324;    conquest  of  Bengal, 

?26;   his  murder,  326;   his  work  in 
ndia,  326,  327. 

Muhammad  Kdsim^  Invasion  of  Sind  by, 
iv.  317 ;  viii.  357. 

Muhammaddbdd^  toMsii,  vi.  44a 

Muhammadan  population.  See  Popu- 
lation section  under  each  Province, 
District,  and  town.  See  also  Popula- 
tion. 

Muhammadans:  history  of  settlements, 
conquests,  and  rule  in  India.  See 
History. 

Muhammadgarhf  Native  State,  vi.  440, 
441. 

Muhammad  KhdtCs^  Tando,  Subdivision 
of  Haidaribad  District.  See  Tando 
Muhammad  Khan. 

Muhammadpur,  pargand^  vi.  441. 

Muhammad  fur,  town,  vi.  441. 

Muhammaapury  village,  vi.  441. 

Muh€UHmad  Tugklak,  Reign  of,  iv.  331- 
333 ;  his  ferocity  of  temper  and 
cruelties,  332 ;  his  forced  currency, 
332;  conquests  in  Southern  India,  and 
revolts  against  him,  332,  333  ;  his  re- 
venue exactions  and  *  man-hunt,'  333. 

Muharramfestivalj  in  Dacca,  iii.  6. 

Afurshiddbddy  vi.  469. 

Muhpa,  town  in  Nagpur.     See  Mohpa. 

Mujndif  river  of  Bengal,  vi.  441,  442. 

Mujpuvy  petty  State,  vi.  442. 

Mukdmdy  town,  vi.  442. 

Mukandwdra,  village  and  pass,  vi.  442. 
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Alukeridn^  town,  vi.  442. 

Mukdddamly  land  tenures.     Sa  Tenures. 

Afiikarrdriy  land  tenures.     See  Tenures. 

Afukimpur,  town  in  F^uzabid.  See 
Shahganj. 

Afuktsdry  tahsll^  vi.  442. 

Afuktsdr^  town,  vi.  442,  443. 

Md'kyl^  revenue  circle,  vi.  443. 

Mdl^  hill  range,  vi.  443. 

Mtily  tahsU^  vi.  443. 

A/i//,  town,  vi.  443. 

Mula^  pass,  vi.  443,  444. 

Aluldgili,  village,  vi.  444. 

AfUlaniSr^  town,  vi.  444. 

Afuibd^al,  tdlukf  vi.  444,  445. 

Afulbdgal^  town,  vi.  445. 

Afulberry^  Cultivation  of,  article  *  India,* 
iv.  509.  Local  notices — Baluchistin, 
i*  350;  Bangalore,  i.  374;  Bardwin, 
i.  426 ;  Bengal,  ii.  4 ;  Bc^gra,  ii.  164, 
167 ;  English  Bazar,  iii.  209 ;  Hugli, 
iv.  Z16;  Koldr,  v.  427;  Lakbimpur, 
vi.  30 ;  Maldah,  vi.  258 ;  Midnapur, 
vi.  381 ;  Murshidabdd,  vi.  462 ;  Mysore 
State,  vi.  514;  NadiyA,  vii.  8; 
Kajshdhi,  vii.  528 ;  Rangpur,  viii.  21 ; 
Thayet,  ix.  59 ;  Tumkiir,  ix.  146. 

Afulfrundf  town,  vi.  445. 

Afully  Native  State,  vi.  445. 

AfuHy  town,  vi.  445. 

Aiuhila  Deri,  petty  State,  vi.  445. 

Afulki,  town,  vi.  445,  446. 

Afullama  Konda^  mountain  in  Cuddapah. 
See  Horsl^  Konda. 

Altiltdi,  teUisll,  vi.  446. 

Afditdi,  town,  vi.  446. 

Afiiltdn,  Division,  vi.  446. 

AftUtdftf  District,  vi.  446-452 ;  physical 
aspects,  446,  447 ;  history,  447-449 ; 
population,  449 ;  agriculture,  449, 450 ; 
commerce  and  trsule,  450,  451  ;  ad- 
ministration,   451 ;    medical    aspects, 

45'.  452. 
Miiitdn,  tahsil,  vi.  452. 

Mtiltdn,  city  and  cantonment,  vi.  452, 

453. 
MuHy  revenue  circle,  vi.  453. 

Afunda^  an  aboriginal  tribe,  Singbhum, 
viii.  378. 

Afundas  or  Kols,  an  aboriginal  tribe.  See 
Aboriginal  population. 

Afundldna,  town,  vi.  453. 

Afundra,  port,  vi.  453. 

Afungapdkamj  town,  vi.  453. 

Afungell,  tahsil,  vi.  453. 

Alungeli,  town,  vi.  453. 

Afungivy  District,  Subdivision,  and  town. 
See  Monghyr. 

Municipal  police »  See  the  Administrative 
section  under  each  Province  and  Dis- 
trict. 

Municipalities,  cmd  Municipal  admini- 
stration and  finance f  article  '  India,' 


iv.  454,  465.  The  separate  n^uni- 
cipalities  are  too  numerous  to  mention, 
but  the  following  references  may  be 
specially  noted  : — Assam,  i.  247,  248  ; 
Bangalore,  i.  381 ;  Bombay,  ii.  189 ; 
British  Burma,  ii.  290;  Calcutta,  ii.  323, 
324 ;  Cawnpore,  ii.  349 ;  Central  Pro- 
vinces, ii.  366,  367 ;  Coorg,  ii.  507 ; 
Delhi,  iii.  93 ;  Karachi,  v.  241 ; 
Lucknow,  vi.  90,  94,  95 ;  Madras 
Presidency,  vi.  153,  154 ;  Madras  city, 
vi.  166,  167 ;  Mysore  State,  vi.  520 ; 
Orissa,  vii.  202;  Oudh,vii.  236;  Patna, 
vii.  330;  Poona,  vii.  385;  Punjab, 
vii.  433 ;  Surat,  viii.  488. 

Munir,  town,  vi.  454. 

Miinj\  village  and  ruins,  vi.  454. 

Munro,  Sir  Thomas :  tomb  and  memorial 
well  to,  in  Gooty,  iii.  437 ;  revenue 
system  in  South  Kdnara,  v.  200,  201 ; 
revenue  system  in  Madras,  vi.  141 ; 
victory  over  the  Nawib  of  Bengal  in 
Oudh,  vii.  220 ;  death  at  Pattikonda, 
vii.  340. 

Munshlgcmjy  Subdivision,  vi.  454. 

Mtln-tsd-li,  revenue  circle,  vi.  454. 

Munyeru,   river  in  Kistna  District,  vi. 

454. 
Murdddbdd,  District,  tahsll,  and  town. 

^^r^  Moradabdd. 
Murdddbdd,  town>  vi.  454. 
Murddnagar,  village^  vi.  454,  455. 
Afurardi,  village,  vi.  455. 
Murassapur,  town,  vi.  455. 
Murdesruetr,  port,  vi.  455. 
Murgedj  town,  vi.  455. 
Murliganj,  town,  vi.  455. 
Ahtrmls,  a  sept  of  Nepilfs.      See  Hill 

Tribes.. 
Murree,  tahslly  vi.  455. 
Murree,  sanatorium  and  hill  station,  vi. 

455»  456. 
Murree  Hills,  range- in  the  Punjab,  vi. 

456,  457. 
Mursdn,  town,  vi.  457. 

Murshiddbdd,     District,    vi.    457-466 

physical    aspects,   457,   458;   history 

458-460 ;   people,  460,  461 ;  agricul 

ture,    461,    462 ;    natural    calamities 

462,  463 ;  manufactures,  463  ;  trade 

463,  464 ;  means  of  communication 
464 ;  aidministration,  464, 465  ;  medical 
aspects,  465,  466. 

Murshiddbdd  Subdivision,  Sadr  Subdi- 
vision, vi.  466. 

Murshiddbdd  Subdivision,  properly  the 
city  of  Murshiddbad  Subdivision.  See 
Lalbagh. 

Murshiddbdd,  citv,  vi.  466-474 ;  area  and 
population,  466,  467  ;  history,  467, 
460 ;  the  city  and  its  buildings,  468- 
474 ;  trade,  474. 

Murtizdpur,  town,  vi.  474. 
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Murwdra^  tahsil,  vi.  474. 

Murwdra^  town,  vi.  474. 

AfusaftrkMdna^  tahslL  See  Muzaffar- 
khdna. 

Music ^  Indian  art  of,  iv.  223,  224. 

Music  and  musical  instruments^  among 
the  hill  tribes  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
ii*  359 ;  Murshiddbid,  vi.  470. 

Musiri,  town,  vi.  474,  475. 

Muslin^  Manufacture  of,  in  Behar,  i. 
J09 ;  Burhinpur,  ii.  274 ;  Chengalpat, 
li.  414;  Chicacole,  ii.  429;  Dacca, 
iii.  8,  12 ;  Dindigal,  iii.  168 ;  Hardoi, 
iii.  565 ;  Lucknow,  vi.  94 ;  Maiman- 
sinh,  vi.  228;  Nadiyd,  vii.  10;  Nel- 
lore,  vii.  98 ;  Sehore,  viii.  224 ;  Sonir- 
gaon,  viii.  434. 

Mussoortet  town  and  sanatorium,  vi.  475. 

Mustafdbdd^  tahsil^  vi.  475. 

Mustafdbdd^  town,  vi.  475. 

Mustard,,  Cultivation  of,  in  Assam,  i. 
248 ;  BikaiKani,  i.  312 ;  Balrimpur, 
i.  340 ;  Bardwan,  i.  425 ;  Bhutin,  ii. 
108 ;  Sfbsigar,  viii.  327 ;  Singbhiun, 
379;  Sitipur,  viii.  416;   Sylbet,  viii. 

498. 

Mtlt-htif  revenue  circle,  vi.  475. 

Mutiny  of  1857,  Brief  general  account  of, 
iv.  422-426.  Its  causes,  the  story  of 
the  'greased  cartiiiges,'  422,  423; 
the  outbreaks  at  Meerut  and  DelM, 
423  ;  spread  of  the  insurrection,  424 ; 
loyalty  of  the  Sikhs,  424 ;  Nind  Sahib 
and  the  Cawnpore  massacre,  424,  425  ; 
siege,  and  double  relief  of  Lucknow, 
(i)  by  Havelock  and  Outram,  and  (2) 
l3y  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  425  ;  siege  and 
capture  of  Delhi  (Nicholson),  425  \  Sir 
Colin  Campbell's  campaign  in  Oudh, 
426 ;  Sir  Hugh  Rose  in  Central  India, 
426.  Local  notices  of  the  Mutiny — 
Agra,  i.  48,  49;  Ajmere-Mhairwara, 
i.  96;  Aliearh,  i.  132,  133;  Allah- 
db4d  Distnct,  i.  143 ;  Allahibdd  city, 
i.  150;  Arrah,  i.  233;  Azamgarh,  i. 
274 ;  Baksar,  i.  310,  317 ;  Banda,  i. 
361,  362;  Bareilly,  i.  434;  Benares, 
i*  534>  540 ;  Bengal,  ii.  12 ;  Berham- 
pur,  ii.  41  ;  Bijnaur,  ii.  122;  Budiun, 
li.  239;  Bulandshahr,  ii.  251 ;  Cawn- 
pore, ii.  341,  342,  348,  349;  Cham- 
pdran,  ii.  377 ;  Chinda,  ii.  387,  388 ; 
Delhi,  iii.  90-92 ;  Dinipur,  iii.  167 ; 
£tab,  iii.  216 ;  Etiwah,  iii.  224,  225  ; 
FAizibid,  iii.  233;  Famikh&b4d,  iii. 
2^0;  Fatehpur,  iii.  258,  259;  Gayd, 
iiu  341,  342 ;  Ghizfpur,  iii.  358,  359 ; 
Gonda,  iii.  428,  429 ;  Hamfrpur,  iii. 
549;  Jalaun,  v.  11,  12;  Jaunpur,  v. 
46 ;  Thdnsi,  v.  85,  86 ;  L41itpur,  vi. 
41  ;  Lucknow,  vL  90-93 ;  Mdinpuri,  vi. 
232 ;  Meerut,  vi.  349 ;  Mfrzapur,  vi. 
392|  393;  Montgomery,  vi.  417,  418; 


Moradibid,  vi.  423,  424 ;  Muttra,  vl 
478,  479 ;  Muzaffamagar,  vi.  492 ; 
N^ur,  vii.  32;  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces, vii.  169,  170 ;  Oudh,  vii.  225, 
226 ;  Patni,  vii.  323,  324 ;  Peshawar, 
vii.  360 ;  Rdwal  Pindi,  viii.  47 ; 
Rohtsdc,  viii.  68 ;  Sigar,  viii.  92,  93 ; 
Saharanpur,  viii.  102 ;  Sambalpur,  \aii. 
146,  147 ;  Secunderibdd,  viii.  223 ; 
Segauli,  viii.  223;  Shih&bid,  ^-iii. 
243,  244 ;  Shihjahinpur,  viii.  254 ; 
Shamli,  viii.  270;  Sialkot,  viii.  317; 
Sitdpur,  viiL  415 ;  Sultanpur,  viii. 
460,  465;  Tulsipur,  ix.  143;  Unao, 
ix.  198. 

Mutiny  of  Vellore^  ix.  232,  233. 

AftU'kyivonf  revenue  circle,  vL  475. 

Mtit'ta-ma^  revenue  circle,  vi.  476. 

MuttrOj  District,  vi.  476-482 ;  physical 
aspects,  476,  477;  history,  477*479; 
population,  479;  a^cmture,  479, 
480;  natural  odamities,  480;  com- 
merce and  trade,  480,  481 ;  admini- 
stration, 481 ;  medical  aspects,  481, 482. 

Muttra^  city,  vi.  482. 

Muwdnah,  tcUisil,  vi.  482,  483. 

Mutaffar  Jdng^  at  Ambur,  i.  160; 
created  Subahddr  of  the  Deccan,  iL 
472  ;  death  of,  iL  517  ;  in  Haidarabad, 
iii.  507,  C08. 

Musaffardaddy  town,  vL  483. 

Mutaffargarh^  District,  vi.  483-488 ;  phy- 
sical aspects,  483,  484;  history,  484, 
485;  population,  4)85,  486;  agricul- 
ture, 480,  487;  commerce  and  trade, 
487  ;  administration,  487,  488 ;  medi- 
cal aspects,  488. 

Mutaffargarht  takstl^  vi.  488. 

Mut/offargarhy  town,  vi.  488. 

MuMaffarkhdnay  tahslly  vL  489. 

Muzaffamagar^  District,  vi.  489-496; 
physical  aspects,  489, 490;  history,  490- 
492;  population,  492,  493;  agricul- 
ture, 493,  494;  natural  calamities, 
494,  495 ;  commerce  and  trade,  495  ; 
admini>tration,  495,  496 ;  sanitary  as- 
pects, 496. 

Mwtaffamagary  tahsil,  vi.  496. 

Muzaffamagar^  town,  vi.  496,  497. 

Muzaffarpur,  District,  vi.  497. 

Muzaffarpur^  town,  vi.  497,  498. 

Muzangy  suburb  of  Lahore,  vi.  498. 

Myaing-ga-Uf  revenue  circle,  vi.  498. 

Myaing'gyiy  revenue  circle,  vi.  498. 

Myan-oungy  township,  vi.  498. 

Myan-oungy  town,  vi.  499. 

Myan-oung-myomay   revenue    circle,   vi. 

499. 
Mya-pa^daingy  revenue  circle,  vi.  499. 

Afya'-wa-di,  revenue  circle,  vi.  499. 
Mya-wa-dly  portion  of  the  K&ini.  town- 
ship, vi.  499. 
Mye-oiin^  township,  vi.  499, 
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Mye-dai^  township,  vi.  499,  500. 

Afye-dai'tnyO'tnay  revenue  circle,  vi.  500. 

Myeng-htUf  revenue  circle,  vi.  50a 

Myeng-wa-toung^  revenue  circle,  vi.  500. 

Mye-ni-gdn^  revenue  circle,  vi.  500. 

Afye-nU,  revenue  circle,  vi.  500. 

Afyit-ma-kha,  stream  in  British  Burma, 
vi.  50a 

Myit-ia-ra,  river  in  British  Burma,  vi. 
500. 

Afyii'ta-ray  revenue  circle,  vi.  50a 

Mylapur^  suburb  of  Madras,  vi.  500,  501. 

Myl'lum^  petty  State,  vi.  501. 

Afyo-^hueng,  revenue  circle,  vi.  501. 

Myo-hla,  revenue  circle,  vi.  501. 

Mythhoungf  township  and  town  in 
Akyab.    See  Mro-houng. 

AfyO'thiif  revenue  circle  in  Kyouk-hpyu. 
See  Mro-thit. 

Myauk-bhet-myOf  township,  vi.  501. 

Myoung'gyif  revenue  circle,  vi.  502. 

Myoung-mya^  revenue  circle,  vi.  502. 

Afyoung-mya^  township,  vi  502,  503. 

Myoung-myay  town,  vi.  503. 

Myoung'tnya^  creek,  vi.  503. 

Myoung-mya-houng^  creek,  vL  503. 

Myoung-ta-nga^  revenue  circle,  vi.  503. 

Mysore,  Native  State,  vi.  503-522 ;  table 
of  area  and  population,  504 ;  physical 
aspects,  504,  505 ;  water  system  and 
irrigation,  505,  506;  geology,  506- 
50S;  history,  508-511;  future  ad- 
ministration, 511,  512;  population, 
512-514 ;  wild  tribes,  513,  514 ;  Hindu 
sects,  514 ;  language,  514 ;  agriculture, 
S14-516 ;  land  tenures,  516,  517 ; 
famines,  517,  518;  manufactures,  518, 
5x9;  commerce,  519;  roads  and  rail- 
ways, 519;  revenue  and  expenditure, 
519,  520;  local  funds,  520;  munici- 
palities, 520;  public  works,  520; 
forests,  520;  justice,  521 ;  police,  521 ; 
military,  521,  522 ;  education,  522  : 
mediou  institutions,  522. 

Mysore,  District,  vi.  522-529 ;  physical 
aspects,  523,  524;  geological  forma- 
tion, 523,  524;  history,  524,  525; 
population,  525,  526 ;  agriculture,  526, 
527  ;  manufactures,  527,  528 ;  admini- 
stration, 528,  529;  medical  aspects, 
529. 

Mysore,  ancient  capital  of  Mysore  State, 
vi.  529-531 ;  population  and  municipal 
revenue  and  expenditure,  529,  530; 
general  aspects,  buildings,  etc,  530, 
531  ;  history,  531. 

Afysore,  tdluk,  vi.  531. 
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Naaf^  an  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
vii.  I. 


Ncuif,  township,  vii.  i. 
Naaf,  North,  revenue  circle,  vii.  I. 
Naif,  South,  revenue  circle,  vii.  2. 
Nabadwlp,  town  in  Nadiyd.    See  Nadiya 

town. 
Nabaganga,  river  of  Bengal,  vii.  2. 
Nabha,  one  of  the  Cis-Sutlej  States,  vii. 

2,3. 
Nabtganj,  village,  vii.  3. 

NMftagar,  town,  vii.  3. 

Nabisar,  town,  vii.  3,  4. 

Nabog  Ndi,  pass,  vii.  4. 

Nabpur,  trading  village,  vii.  4. 

NcLchangdon,  ancient  town,  vii.  4. 

Nachiarkovil,  town,  vii.  4. 

Nddanghdt,  trading  village,  viL  4. 

NddAun,  town,  vii.  4. 

Nddir  Shdh,  Invasion  of  India,  and  sack 
of  Delhi  by,  iii.  90 ;  iv.  360. 

Nadiyd,  District,  vii.  4-12 ;  physical 
aspects,  5,  6 ;  history,  6 ;  indigo  riots, 
6y  7  >  population,  7,  8  ;  agriculture,  8, 
9 ;  natund  calamities,  9,  10 ;  manu- 
factures, trade,  etc.,  10;  tols  or 
Sanskrit  schools,  10,  1 1 ;  administra- 
tion, II,  12  ;  medical  aspects,  12. 

Nadiyd,  Subdivision,  vii.  12,  13. 

Nadiyd,  town,  vii.  13. 

Nadol,  town,  vii.  13,  14. 

Ndgd  Hills,  District,  vii.  14-22 ;  physical 
aspects,  14,  15  ;  history,  15-17 ;  popu- 
lation, 17-20;  the  Ndg4s,  17-19;  the 
Kukfs,  19;  Mikirs,  19,  20 ;  agriculture, 
20,  21 ;  manufactures,  21 ;  trade,  21  ; 
administration,  21,  22. 

Nagal,  village,  viL  22. 

Ndgalaptir,  hill  range,  vii.  22. 

Naga^mangala,  tdluk,  vii.  22. 

Naga-mangala,  village,  vii.  22. 

Ndmpatnam,  town  in  Tanjore.  See 
Negapatam. 

Nagar,  town  and  ancient  capital  of 
Bfrbhi^m,  vii.  22,  23. 

Nagar,  seaport  town,  vii.  23. 

Ndgar,  river  of  Northern  Bengal,  vii. 

23. 

Ndgar,  small  river  of  Northern  Bengal, 

vii.  23. 
Nagar,  town  in  Shimoga.     See  Bednur. 
Nagar,  town,  vii.  24. 
Nagar,  hill  range,  vii.  24. 
Nagarbasti,  town,  vii.  24. 
Nagardhdn,  decayed  town  in  N^igpur. 

See  Nandarthan. 
Ndgari,  hill  range,  vii.  24. 
Ndgari  Nose,  peak,  vii.  24. 
Nagar  Khds,  village,  vii.  24. 
Ndgarkoil,  town,  vii.  24. 
Nagar  Kot,  ancient  town  in    Kingra. 

See  Kingra. 
Nagar  Pdrkar,  tdluk,  vii.  25. 
Nagar  Pdrkar,  town,  vii.  25. 
Ndgds^    The,    in    Assam,    i.    246;    in 
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Manipur,  vi.  317,  318;  N^  Hills, 
vii.  17-19. 

N&nA  Sahib:  history  of  the  Cawnpore 
Mutiny  and  massacres,  ii.  341,  342. 

Nagaur,  towp,  vii.  25. 

Ndj^avaliy  river  in  Madras.  Stt  Langu- 
liya. 

Nagdvaramy  town,  vii.  25. 

Aagdirgrdm^  village,  vii.  25. 

Aaggtry^  town  and  railway  btation.  See 
Nagari  Nose. 

Nag{na^  tahsll^  vii.  2^,  26. 

Na^na^  town,  vii.  26w 

Ndgkeuuioj  pass,  vii.  26. 

Nagode^  petty  State,  vii.  26,  27. 

Nagode^  town  and  cantonment,  vii.  27. 

Nagortt  town  in  Tanjore.    See  Nagar. 

Nagothna^  town,  vii.  27. 

Ndgpur^  Division,  vii.  27. 

Ndgpur^  District,  vii.  27-35 »  physical 
aspects,  27-29 ;  history,  29-32  ;  popu- 
lation, 33  ;  agriculture,  33,  34  ;  com- 
merce and  trade,  34 ;  administration, 
34,  25  ;  medical  aspects,  35. 

Ndgpur,  tahsUt  vii.  35. 

Adgpur,  city  and  cantonment,  vii.  35, 36. 

Nagrdm,  town,  vii.  36,  37. 

Nagwdn^  village,  vii.  37. 

Ndhafif  Native  State.     See  Sirmur. 

Ndhan^  capital  of  Sirmur  Hill  State,  vii. 

37. 
Nahdra^  P^^ty  State,  vii.  37. 
Ndigdon  Ribahi^  pctty  State,  vii  37. 
Ndihali^  town,  vii.  w,  38. 
Ndin^  village,  vii.  38. 
Ndini  Tdl^  hill  station,  vii.  ^8. 
NairSf  tril)e  of  Southeni  India,  iv.  175. 
Najafgark^  village,  viL  38. 
Najaharh  JMl^  lake,  vii.  38. 
Najibdbdd,  tahsil,  vii.  38. 
Najlbdbddt  town,  vii.  39. 
Nakhi  TaldCf  lake,  i.  3. 
NdkOf  village,  viL  39. 
Nakoddr^  taksii,  vii.  39. 
Nakcddr^  town,  vii.  39. 
Nakpur^  town,  vii.  39. 
Nakur^  tahsil^  vii.  39,  4a 
AW/,  petty  State,  vii.  30. 
Naif  lake,  i.  63  ;  vii.  40. 
Nalagarhy  one  of  the  Punjab  Hill  States. 

See  Hindur. 
Nalagarhy  hill  range.     See  Chintpumi. 
Aalanda^  Buddhist  monastery  of,  iv.  258. 
Naldpdniy  hill  fort,  vii.  40. 
Ndlatvfddf  town,  vii.  40. 
Nalbandf  island,  vii.  40. 
Naibdrif  trading  village,  vii.  40. 
Nalbdrif  village,  vii.  40. 
Nalchha^  deserted  town,  vii.  40,  41. 
Nakhitif  village,  vii.  41. 
Naldrug,  fortified  town,  vii.  41,  42. 
Nalgangttf  river  in  Berar,  vii.  42. 
Naigiin^  pass,  viL  42. 


Naiia^  petty  State,  vii.  42. 

Naiiya,  town,  vii.  42. 

Ndlknddy  village,  vii.  42. 

NaUamateaSf  ranee  of  hills,  vii.  42-44. 

Naltigiri,  spur  ofthe  Asia  range,  vii.  44. 

Ndtnakalf  town,  vii.  44. 

Namalf  town,  vii.  44. 

Ndmbar^  river  in  Assam,  viL  44. 

Nambiytirf  town,  vii.  44. 

Nandif  river  of  Assam.     See  NonaL 

Nanda  Devi^  peak,  vii.  44. 

Nandair^  town,  viL  45. 

Nanddkujd^  river  in  &ngal,  vii.  45. 

Natulan  Sar,  lake,  vii.  45. 

Nandarthdn,  decayed  town,  vii.  45. 

Naft'ddw,  pagoda^  vii.  45. 

Nandgadf  town,  viL  45. 

NdndgdoHf  feudatory  chiefship,  viL  45, 46. 

Nandi<t  viUage  and  cattle  fair,  vii.  46. 

Nandialf  town,  vii.  46. 

Nandidrugt  Division,  vii.  46,  47. 

Nandidrugt  fortified  hill,  vii.  47. 

Natidikanama^  pass,  viL  47. 

Nandikothkr^  town,  vii.  47. 

Narulod,  capital  of  Rijpipla  State.  See 
Rijpipla. 

Nanaora^  town,  vii.  48. 

Ndnddra^  town,  vii.  48. 

Nandwrbdvy  town,  viL  48b 

Nanemvar^  mountain,  vii.  48. 

Nangam^  P^tty  State,  vii.  49. 

Nangambdkam^  suburb  of  Madras.  Sff 
Madras  city. 

Nanguneriy  town,  vii.  49. 

Nanjangdd,  tdluk^  vii.  49. 

Nanjat^ddy  town,  vii.  49. 

Nanjanjpainay  tdluk^  vii.  49. 

Ndnpdra,  tahsily  vii.  49,  50. 

Ndnpdra^  pargandy  vii.  50. 

Ndnpdra,  town,  viL  50,  51. 

Nansdriy  chiefship,  viL  51. 

NantOy  town,  viL  51. 

Nopdwdr,  forest  reserve,  viL  51. 

NaogdoHy  District  of  Assam.  See  Now- 
gone. 

Naog&OHy  village,  vii.  51. 

NapaklUy  Jbdsid,  vii.  51. 

Napiet'Sy  Sir  Charles^  victory  over  the 
Baluchis  at  Miini,  vL  376. 

Nar^  town,  viL  51. 

NdrOy  Eastern^  water  channel,  vii.  52. 

AVfra,  Western f  water  channel,  vii.  52, 

53. 
Ndradf  a  name  given  to  three  different 

streams  in  R&jshahi  District,  viL  53. 
Ndrdinganjy  town,  vii.  53,  54. 
Ndrdjoly  village,  vii.  54. 
NdrikaX  town  and  port,  vii.  54. 
Nardly  Subdivision,  vii.  54,  55. 
Nardoliy  agricultural  town,  viL  55. 
Narapati  dynasty^  TAe,  in  the  Northern 

dynasty,  iL  471. 
Narasiftganal/dr,  village,  viL  55. 
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Namsitiha-anfradi,  town  in  South  Kilnara 
EHstrict    See  Jamaldb^d. 

Ndrdvanavanam,  town,  vii.  55. 

Ndriyanganj^  town  in  Dacca.  See 
Nadunganj. 

Narbada^  Division,  vii.  55. 

Narbada^  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  India, 
^^  55'59  \  couise,  55-57 ;  navigation, 
58 ;  brieves,  58 ;  sanctity,  58,  59. 

Narbah^  town  and  fort,  vii.  59. 

Naregai,  town,  vii.  59. 

Nargiind,  town,  vii.  59. 

Narhiy  town,  vii.  59. 

Ndri^  town  in  Chanda.    See  Neri. 

Naridd^  town,  vii.  60. 

Ndrikelbdridf  villa|;e,  vii.  6o« 

Narishdf  town,  vii.  60. 

Narkher^  town,  vii.  60. 

Narmadd^  one  of  the  great  rivers  of 
India.    See  Narbada. 

Namdla^  hill  fortress,  vii.  60,  61. 

I^arora^  town,  vii.  61. 

Narott  town,  vii.  61. 

Ndrowdl^  town,  vii.  61. 

Narrakal,  town  in  Cochin.    See  Narakal. 

Narri^  salt-mine,  vii.  61. 

Narsapur^  town,  vii.  61. 

Narsinha^  rock,  vii.  61,  62. 

Narsinhgarh^  Native  State,  vii.  62. 

Narsin^arh^  town,  vii.  62. 

Narsinhgarh^  ancient  town,  vii.  62. 

Narsinhpur^  District,  vii.  62-69 ;  physical 
aspects,  62-64 ;  history,  64-66 ;  popu- 
lation, 66,  67 ;  division  into  town  and 
country,  67 ;  agriculture,  67,  68 ; 
commerce  and  trade,  68,  69 ;  admini- 
stration, 69 ;  medical  aspects,  69. 

Narsinhpur,  tahsil,  vii.  69. 

Narsinkpur^  town,  vii.  69,  70. 

Narsinhpury  Native  State  of  Orissa,  vii. 
70. 

Narsipur^  tdiuk,  vii.  70. 

Narsifur^  town,  vii.  7a 

Narnpur,  village,  vii.  70,  71. 

Nartikot^  Native  State,  vii.  71. 

Narukot^  village,  vii.  71. 

Ndrwdr,  town,  vii.  71. 

Ndsik^  District,  vii.  71-75 ;  physical 
aspects,  72 ;  population,  72,  73  ;  agri- 
culture, 73,  74;  natural  calamiues, 
74;  trade,  manufactures,  etc.,  74;  ad- 
ministration, 74,  75 ;  medical  aspects, 

75. 
Ndsiky  town,  vii.  75-77. 

Ncuirdbddy  civil    station    and   town    in 

Maimansinh  District,  Bengal,  vii.  77. 
NasirAbddy  town  in  Khindesh  District, 

Bombay,  vii.  77. 
Naslrdbddy  cantonment  in  Ajmere-Mhair- 

wara   vii   77 
NasirAbddl tdluk  in  Sind,  vii.  77. 
Nasirdbdd^  town  in  Shikarpur  District, 

Sind,  vii.  78. 


Nasrtganj\  town,  viL  78. 

NasTtKuii,  petty  State,  vii.  78. 

Ndtdgarhf  village,  vii.  78. 

Ndteputa^  town,  vii.  78. 

Ndtkdwdra^  town  and  temple,  vii.  78, 79. 

Ndthpur^  indigo  factory,  vii.  79. 

Native  Christians ,  A  'umber  of.  See  Chris- 
tians, Missions,  and  Population  section 
of  each  Provincial  and  District  article. 

Nat-maWf  village,  vii.  79. 

Nat-maWf  revenue  circle,  vii.  79. 

NatSy  an  aboriginal  gipsy  tril)e,  in  Chitta- 
gongr,  ii.  4^0;  Dacca,  iii.  6;  Mur- 
shic&b&d,  VI.  461 ;  Oudh,  vii.  228. 

Nattor^  Subdivision,  vii.  79. 

Nctttor,  ancient  capital  of  Ripshdhi,  vii.  79. 

Natural  Calamtties^  article  *  India,' 
iv.  530-536.  Famines,  their  causes, 
drought,  flood,  blight,  and  war,  530, 
531 ;  drought,  the  great  cause  of  scarcity 
and  of  real  famine,  531 ;  necessity  for 
husbanding  and  utilizing  the  water 
supply,  531,  532 ;  favoured  Provinces, 
531 ;  irrigation  area  of  India,  531,  532 ; 
history  of  previous  Indian  famines,  532, 
533 ;  the  Orissa  famine  of  1866,  533  ; 
the  great  famine  of  Southern  India, 
(1876-78),  533-536;  its  area,  534; 
State  cost  of  the  famine,  534 ;  mortality 
from  starvation  and  disease,  534,  535  ; 
decrease  of  birth-rate,  535 ;  famine 
a  weak  check  on  population,  535 ; 
summary  of  the  famine,  and  report  of 
the  Famine  Commissioners,  535,  536. 
Local  notices  —  Ahmeddbdd,  i.  69  ; 
Ajmere-Mhairwira,  i.  100,  loi ;  Allah- 
dbdd,  i.  146;  Amrdoti,  i.  175;  North 
Arcot,  i.  218,  219;  South  Arcot,  i. 
227 ;  Assam,  i.  249 ;  Bahraich,  i.  303 ; 
B4karganj,  i.  312,  313;  Balasor,  \»  330 ; 
Bdnda,  i.  365 ;  Bardw&n,  i.  423,  424, 
426 ;  Bareilly,  i.  436,  437 ;  Bellary,  i. 
525,  526;  Benares,  i.  536, 537 ;  Bengal, 
ik  15  ;  Bijnaur,  ii.  124,  125  ;  Bombay, 
ii.  194 ;  Broach,  ii.  229 ;  Budaun,  ii. 
242;  Bulandshahr,  ii.  254;  Cawn- 
pore,  ii.  344,  345 ;  Champdran,  ii. 
377.  380,  381 ;  Chengalpat,  ii.  4^3 ; 
Chicacole,  ii.  430;  Cuddapah,  ii.  519, 
520;  Cuttack,  ii.  536;  D^modar,  iii. 
26;  Darbhangah,  iii.  38;  Dhdrwdr, 
iii.  139;  Etah,  iii.  218,  219;  Etdwah, 
iii.  227,  228 ;  Faizdbdd,  iii.  23 j ; 
Farrukbdbdd,  iii.  252;  Ganjdm,  iii. 
307,  308;  Gurgaon,  iii.  483,  484; 
Hamirpur,  iii.  551,  552 ;  Henzada, 
iv.  46 ;  Hissdr,  iv.  79 ;  HiigH,  iv.  117  ; 
Jabalpur,    iv.    668 ;    Jaldun,    v.    14 ; 

{aunpur,  v.  48,  49 ;  lessor,  v.  63 ; 
hdnsi,  V.  88,  89;  Kamul,  v.  273, 
274 ;  Kheri,  v.  381 ;  Kistna,  v. 
402,  403  ;  Ldlitpur,  vi.  43,  44 ;  Lir- 
khana,    vi.    51  ;    Lucknow,    vi.    78 ; 
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Madras,  vi.  137,  138 ;  Madura,  vi. 
iSo;  Maldah,  vi.  259;  Minbhiim, 
vi.  282,  283 ;  Midnapur,  vi.  382 ; 
Monghyr,  vi.  410;  Moradibdd,  vL 
425,  426;  Muttra,  vi.  480;  Mysore 
State,  vi.  517,  ^18;  Nadivi,  vii.  9, 
10;  Nellore,  vij.  98;  Noakhdli,  vii. 
154,  155;  North- Western  Provinces, 
vii.  174-176;  Nowgong,  vii.  184,  18^; 
Orissa,  vii.  203,  204;  Patiila,  vii. 
318;  Purl,  vii.  442,  443;  Pumiah, 
vii.  458 ;  Rdi  Bareli,  vii.  476 ;  Riipur, 
vii.  489;  Kijpatana,  vii.  524;  Raj- 
shdhi,  vii.  529;  Rangoon,  viii.  7,  5; 
Rawail  Pindi,  viii.  49,  50 ;  Sahdranpur, 
viii.  104,  105;  Salem,  viii.  132,  133; 
Santdl  PargaJoiU,  viii.  181,  182  ;  Siran, 
viii.  191 ;  Shdhdb&d,  viu.  244;  Shih- 
jahibpur,  viii.  256;  Sholipur,  viii. 
296;  Sibsigar,  viii.  328;  Smgbhum, 
viii.  380;  Sfrsa,  viii.  404;  hitipur, 
viii.  417;  Sundarbans,  viii.  471; 
Surat,  viii.  482;  %lhet,  viii.  499; 
Tanjore,  viii.  530 ;  Tinnevelli,  ix.  73  ; 
Tipperah,  ix.  81 ;  Tirbiit,  ix.  88,  89 ; 
Tnchinopoli,  ix.  127 ;  Twenty-four 
Parganis,  ix.  160;  Umballa,  ix.  189. 

Naubatpur^  village,  vii.  79. 

NaugAoHy  cantonment  in  Bundelkhand. 
See  Nowgong. 

Naupdda,  town,  vii.  79. 

Naushahra,  tahsil,  vii.  79,  80. 

NaushakrOy  village  and  cantonment,  vii. 
80. 

Naushahra,  town,  vii.  8a 

Naushahra  Kaldn^  agricultural  town,  vii. 
8a 

Naushahro^  Sub- District  of  Haidaribdd 
Collectorate,  vii.  80-82. 

NaushahrOf  tdiuk^  vii.  82. 

NaushakrOy  town,  vii.  82,  83. 

Naushahro  Abro^  tdiuk^  vii.  83. 

Nauthdn  Dubdf  village,  vii.  83. 

Naval  defences  of  Bombay,  ii.  201,  21a 

Nawudrif  town  in  Baroda.     See  Nosari. 

Ndvgarhy  port,  vii.  83. 

Navigation  treaty  with  Burma,  ii.  306. 

Nawabandar^  port    in  Kathidwar.     See 
Nawibandar. 

Nawdbganjy  tahsil,  vii.  83. 

Naufdbganjf  pargandf  vii.  83,  84. 

Nawdbganjy  town,  vii.  83,  84,  85. 

Neewdbmnu  village,  vii.  85. 

NawddHy  Subdivision,  vii.  85. 

Naivdday  town,  vii.  85. 

Nawdda,  village,  vii.  86. 

Natudgdon^  hill  range,  vii.  86. 

NaunQdony  artiBciailake,  vii.  86. 

Navod^don^  State  in  Bundelkhand.     See 
Naigaon  Ribahi. 

NaukQarhy  fort,  vii.  86. 

NawalgUndy  town,  vii.  86. 

NawalpuTy  petty  State,  vii.  86. 


Nawdnagar,  Native  State,  vxL  86,  S7. 

NawdnagOTy  town  and  seaport,  vii.  ^7. 

Navodpuvy  port,  vii.  87,  Sol 

Nawdshahry  tahslly  vii.  88. 

Nawdshahry  town,  vii.  88. 

Na-wengy  river  in  British  Burma*  vii.  SS. 

NawibandoTy  port,  vii.  88. 

Nayd  Bagniy  one  of  the  chief  channels 
by  which  the  Padmi  discharges  itself 
into  the  Meghni,  vii.  88,  89. 

Nayd-Dumkdy  Sub-District,  vii.  89. 

Nayd-Dumkdy  town,  vii.  89. 

Nayd^ny  State  in  Bundelkhand.  Ste 
Naigaon  Ribahi. 

Naydgdony  town,  viL  89. 

Nay^arhy  petty  State  in  Orissa,  \'ii.  S9, 
9a 

Naydkan-hattiy  village,  vii.  9a 

NaydnagaVy  town.     See  Beawar. 

Natirdy  village,  vii.  9a 

Neddiavattamy  village,  vii.  9a 

Neemuchy  town  and  cantonment  in 
Central  India.     See  Nimach. 

Negapatanty  town  and  port,  vii.  90,  91. 

Negraisy  island  in  Bntish  Burma.  See 
Haing-gyi. 

Neilly  Generaly  Death  of,  at  the  relief  of 
Lucknow,  vi.  92. 

Nekmardy  fair,  ii.  87,  88 ;  viL  91. 

Nelamangatay  tdluky  vii.  91. 

Neiamangalay  town,  vii.  91. 

Nelambtlry  town  in  Malabar  District, 
Madras,  vii.  91. 

Neldmbur,  town  in  Coimbatore  District, 
Madras,  vii.  91. 

Nellore y  District,  vii.  92-101 ;  physical 
aspects,  92,  93 ;  history,  93-95  ;  popu- 
lation, 95,  96 ;  agriculture,  96,  97 ; 
irrigation,  97 ;  cattle,  97,  98 ;  natural 
calamities,  98;  manufiaictures,  trade, 
etc.,  98,  99 ;  means  of  communication, 
99;  administration,  99, 100;  education, 
100;  medical  aspects,  100,  loi. 

Nellorey  town,  vii.  loi,  102. 

Neo  Dhuray  pass,  vii.  102. 

Neoiiniy  town,  vii.  102,  103. 

Nepdly  native  kingdom,  vii.  1 03-1 17; 
boundaries,  103,  104;  aspect  of  the 
country,  104 ;  meteorolc^cal  aspects, 
104, 105 ;  produce,  105  ;  animals,  106; 
minerals,  106 ;  population,  106,  107  ; 
tenures,  107  ;  military  force,  107,  108; 
revenue,  108;  commerce  and  trade, 
108,  IG9;  exports  and  imports,  109, 
1 10 ;  coinage  and  currency,  no,  1 1 1 ; 
manufactures,  in;  history,  111-117. 

Nepdlisy  an  aboriginal  hill  race.  See  Hill 
tribes. 

Nery  town,  vii.  117. 

Nerhudday  Division.     See  Narbada. 

Nerbudday  one  of  the  great  rivers  of 
India.    See  Narbada. 

Neriy  town,  vii.  117. 
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Neriad^  touna   in  Kaiia  District.      See 

Nariad. 
Nerla^  town,  vii.  118. 
JVertir,  town,  vii.  118. 
Nerwar^  town  in  Gwalior.     See  Narwir. 
Nestorianism  in  India,  iv.  476,  477. 
Netdi^  river  in  Assam,  vii.  118. 
NetrivcUi^  river  in  Madras,  vii.  i  x8. 
Nevti^  port,  vii.  118. 
Newdlganj'Cum'MaJtdrdjganj^  towns,  vii, 

118. 
Neiodrs^  a  sept  of  Nepilfe.     See  Hill 

tribes. 
Newspapers  published  in  India,  iv.  472, 

473.      Local  notices — Ahmedabid,   i. 

71 ;  in  Ahmednagar,  i.  84;  in  Akola, 

i.  112;  in  Akvab,  i.  122;  Alfgarh,  i. 

136 ;  Allabibad,  i.  147 ;  Amherst,  i. 

171 ;  Amhbti,  i.  175;  Amriti  Badir, 

i.    179;   Assam,  i.   254;   Bassein,   i. 

485 ;  Bengal,  ii.  38,  39 ;  Bombay,  ii. 

205;  Broach,  ii.  232;   Dacca,  iii.  9; 

Dehra  Di^n,  iii.  75  ;  Dhdrwir,  iii.  141; 

Goa,  iii.  383;  Huglf,  iv.  118;  Jabal- 

pur,  iv.  669 ;  Jessor,  v.  64 ;  Kardchi, 

v.  241 ;  Madras  city,  vi.  170 ;  Madura, 

vi.   181 ;  Malabar,   vi.  253 ;  Meerut; 

vi.    352;  Ndgarkoil,  vii.  24;  NOgiri 

Hills,    vii.    136;    Patni,     vii.    327; 

Puniab,  vii.   433 ;  Rangoon,  viii.  9 ; 

Sdtftra,  viii.  211 ;  Serampur,  viii.  234 ; 

Sibsigar,  viii.   330;   Thina  (Tanna), 

ix.  38 ;  Tirhiit,  ix.  90 ;  Trivandrum,  ix. 

135  »  Twenty- four  Paiganis,  ix.  i6i. 
Nga-hlamg-khydn^  revenue    circle,  vii. 

118. 
Nga-kho-byengt  revenue  circle,  vii.  118, 

119. 
Nga-khwa^  revenue  circle,  vii.  119. 
Ngapi  or  fish-paste,  Manufacture  of,  in 

Bassein,  i.  484 ;  Rangoon,  viii.  8. 
Nga-pl'tshiep^  village,  vii.  119. 
Nga-pd'taxvy  township,  vii.  119. 
^f^'Py^i  revenue  circle,  vii.  1 19. 
Jvga'rUt'kouns^j  revenue  circle,  vii.  1 19. 
Nga-thaing-khyoungf  town,  vii.  119. 
Nga-VHrn,  river  in  British  Burma.     See 

Bassein. 
Nga-uUng-raing,    revenue    circle,    vii. 

12a 
Npve-doungy  revenue  circle,  vii.  120. 
Ngwetweng'tii,  revenue  circle,  vii.  120. 
JViamti^  village  in  .Shimogd.    See  Nyamti. 
Nibdrl^  village,  vii.  120. 
Nihrangt  pass,  vii.  12a 
Nicholls^  Colonel^  Capture  of  Almora,  v. 

475. 
Nicobars^  cluster  of  islands,  vii.  120-123; 

physical    aspects,    120,    121 ;    people, 

121,  122;   agriculture,   122;   history, 

122;  climate,  122,  123. 
Nicobatiansy  7^^,  Ceremonies  and  customs 

of,  vii.  121,  122. 


Nidadauly  town,  vii.  123. 

Nidhauliy  village,  vii.  123. 

Nidugaly  fortified  hill,  vii.  123. 

Nighdsan^  teUisii,  vii.  123. 

Ni^hdsan^  pargand^  vii.  123,  124. 

Nigohdn^  town,  vii.  124. 

Nigohdn  Sissdindi^  pargand^  vii.  124. 

Nihdlgarh  Chak  Jangia^  town,  vii.  124. 

Nihtor^  town,  viL  124,  125. 

NijagcUf  hill  fort,  vii.  125. 

Nikriiingy  village,  vii.  125. 

Nil,    See  Indigo. 

Nilapetlliy  town,  vii.  125. 

NlUswcLramy  town,  vii.  125. 

Nllgiri  HillSf  District  and  range  of 
mountains,  vii.  125-138;  jurisdiction, 
125,  126;  history,  126;  physical 
aspects,  126-128;  population,  128- 
132;  the  Todas,  129,  130;  the  Bada- 
gars  or  Vadacars,  130, 131 ;  the  Kota.s, 
131 ;  the  Kurumbas,  131,  132 ;  the 
Irulas,  132 ;  agriculture,  132  - 1 34 ; 
tenures,  134,  135 ;  natural  calamities, 
'35)  13^ »  means  of  communication, 
136 ;  manufactures  and  trade,  136 ; 
institutions,  136;  monumental  remains, 
1 36*  137  ;  administration,  137,  138 ; 
medical  aspects,  138. 

Nllgiri,  Native  State  of  Orissa,  vii.  138, 

139. 
Nil  A'dg,  lake,  vii.  139. 

Nihudla,  petty  State,  vii.  139. 

Nimaeh,  town  and  cantonment,  vii.  139. 

Nimalf  town  in  Bannu  District.      See 

Namal. 
Nimdr,  District,  vii.  139- 146;  phjrsical 

aspects,    139-141;    history,    141 -144; 

population,    144;   division  into  town 

and  country,    144;   agriculture,    144, 

145 ;  commerce  and  trade,  145,  146 ; 

administration,  146;  medical  aspects, 

146. 
Nitngiri,  range  of  mountains,  vii.  147. 
Nimkhar,  town,  vii.  147. 
Nimkhera,  petty  State,  vii.  147. 
Mmunid^  village,  vii.  147. 
Nindo   Shahr,    municipal    village,    vii. 

147. 
Nipdnl,  town,  vii.  147. 

iV/r,  agricultural  villajge,  vii.  147,  148. 

Nirgunda,  village,  vii.  148. 

iVt//,  mountain  pass,  vii.  148. 

Nitdnty  Treaties  with,  in  Haidadibid,  iii. 

509,  51a     See  also  Haidaribad  State. 
Nisdmpatam,  seaport,  vii.  148. 
Niadms  Dominions,  State  of  Southern 

India.     See  Haidardbdd  State. 
Nodbdd  tdluks,  etc.     See  Tenures. 
Nodkhdll,  District,  vii.  148-156 ;  physical 

aspects,  148,  149;   history,  149-152; 

population,  152, 153;  agriculture,  153, 

154;    natural    calamities,    154,    155; 

commerce  and  trade,  155 ;  administra- 
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tion,     155,     156;     medical    aspects, 
156. 

NoikUU,  Subdivision,  vii.  156. 

Nodkhdli^  town.     See  Sudharam. 

Nodrband^  outpost,  vii.  156. 

Noble,  a  missionary  labourer  in  Masuli- 
patam,  vi.  333. 

Nobra^  tract  ofcountry,  vii.  156. 

Noh,  tahsll  and  town  in  GuiK^on.     See 
Nuh. 

Nokar,  fort  in  Babawalpur.     See  Islam- 
garb. 

Nomadic  tillage,  including  jum,  etc  :  in 
Akyabi  i.  121 ;  Amberst,  i.  168 ; 
Arakan  Hill  Tracts,  i.  210;  Assam,  i. 
248 ;  Biragai,  i.  415  ;  Bassein,  i.  48^  ; 
Belgaum,  i.  ^12;  Betiil,  ii.  46;  Bonai, 
ii.  216;  Burhapira,  ii.  275;  British 
Burma,  ii.  286;  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, ii.  3C3,  360;  Chittagong  Hill 
Tracts,  ii.  401,  462  ;  Dirjiling,  uL  40, 
43,  44 ;  Darrang,  iii.  49 ;  Dungarpur, 
iii.  184 ;  Eastern  Dwars,  iii.  190,  194 ; 
Gdro  Hills,  iii.  324,  329;  Goa,  iii. 
376;  Hill  Tipperah,  iv.  $»,  57  J 
Jalpaiguri,  v.  22 ;  North  Kanara,  v. 
192 ;  South  Kinara,  v.  198 ;  Karond, 
v.  278 ;  Kyouk-hpyu,  v.  503 ;  Lushai 
Hills,  vu  105;  Mandia,  vi.  3CX>; 
Manipur,  vi.  318 ;  Mfkfr  Hills,  vi. 
387 ;  Nigi  Hills,  vii.  19,  20 ;  Now- 
gong,  vii.  182;  Orissa  Tributary  States, 
vii.  209 ;  Prome,  vii.  402, 403 ;  Satiura, 
viii.  210;  Shwe-gyeng,  viii.  307; 
Sirobi,  viii.  398 ;  Thayet,  ix.  54 ; 
Tulsipur,  ix.  141,  142. 

Nonai,  the  name  of  two  rivers  in  Assam, 
vii.  156,  157. 

Non- Aryan  recces  of  India,  iv.  172-192. 
See  Aboriginal  population. 

Nong'klao,  petty  State,  vii.  157. 

Neng'krim,  village,  vii.  157. 

Nong'tok-phoh,  petty  State,  vii.  157. 

Nong-spung,  petty  State,  vii.  157. 

Nong'Stain,  petty  State,  vii.  157. 

Nong'tyr-men,  petty  State,  vii.  158. 

Normal  Sch4wls,  iv.  472.    See  also  Educa- 
tional statistics. 
Northbrook,  Lord:  his  administration  of 
India,    iv.    429,    430;    visit   of   the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  India,  43a 

North  Lakhimpur,  Subdivision  and  vil- 
lage in  Assam.     See  Lakhimpur. 

North'  Western  Provinces,  Province,  vii. 
158-179;  physical  aspects,  158,  160- 
162;  history,  162-170;  Aryan  settle- 
ments, 162,  163 ;  earliest  traditions, 
163,  164 ;  Brahmanical  reaction,  164 ; 
Muhammadan  invasion,  164  -  167  ; 
Marhatti  reaction,  167 ;  British  con- 
nection, 168;  Lord  Lake's  campaign, 
168,  169 ;  British  administration,  169  ; 
Mutiny,  169,  170;   table  of  area  and 


popuUtion,  159;  population,  170; 
religion  and  caste,  171 ;  chief  cities, 
171,  172;  agriculture,  172-174;  tea 
cultivation,  173,  174;  irrigation,  174; 
natural  calamities,  174-176 ;  commerce 
and  trade,  176,  177;  manufiurtures, 
177  ;  communications,  177  ;  admini- 
stration, 177,  178;  education,  178; 
medical  aspects,  178,  179. 
Nosang,  village,  vii.  179. 
Nosdri,  town,  vii.  179,  i8a 

Nott*s,    General,   campaign    during    the 
firbt  Afghan  war,  v.  2o8-2ia 

Noung'leng'Pyt,  revenue  circle,  viL  180. 

Noung'ltln,  revenue  circle,  viL  180. 

Nowgong,  District,  vii.  180-187  ;  ohysical 
aspects,  180,  181;  history,  181,  182; 
population,  182,  183 ;  agnculture,  1S5, 
184;  natural  calamities,  184,  185; 
manufactures,  185  ;  commerce,  185  ;  1 
tea  cultivation,  105,  186 ;  administra- 
tion, 186 ;  education,  186,  187 ;  medi- 
cal aspects,  187. 

Nowgong,  town,  vii.  187,  188. 

Nowgong,  cantonment,  vii.  i88« 

Nowshera,  tahsil,  cantonment,  and  to«n 
in  Peshiwar.     See  Naushahra. 

Nowshera,  town  in  HazidL     See  Nau- 
shahra. 

Nowshero,  tdluk  in  Shik&rpur.    See  Nau- 
shahro  Alro. 

//bwshero,  Sub-District,  tdluk,  and  town 
in  Haidaribid,  Sind.     See  Naushabro. 

Noyil,  river,  vii.  188. 

Nuddea,  District,  Subdivision,  and  town. 
See  Nadiyi. 

Nuh,  tahsU,  vii.  188. 

Nuh,  town,  vii.  188. 

Nujikdl,  river  in  Southern  India,  Wi. 
188. 

Niln,  river  in  Puri  District,  vii.   188, 
189. 

Nund,  embankment  in  Balasor,  vii.  189. 

Nundy,  village  in  Kolar.     See  Nandi. 

Nundydroog,    Division  and   hill  fort   in 
Mysore.     See  Nandidrug. 

Nurdbdd,  town,  vii.  189. 

Nilrjahdn,vi^t,  of  the  Emperor  Jahingir, 
iv.  348. 

Niir  Mahdl,  town,  vii.  189. 

NiSrokeU-betta,  peak,  vii.  189. 

Atlrpur,  tahsil,  vii.  189. 

Ntirpnr,  town,  vii.  189,  190. 

Nusseerdbdd,  cantonment  in  Ajmere.    Sec 
Nasirabid. 

Nusseerdbdd,  tdluk  and  town  in  Sind. 
See  Nasiribid. 

Nusseerdbdd,  town  in   Rii  Bareli.     Sc: 
Nasiribid. 

Nusseerdbdd,  town  in  Khandesh.      Sc: 
Nasiribad. 

Nusseerdbdd,  town  in  Maimansinh.     See 
Nasirabid. 
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Niizuid^  town,  vii.  190. 
Nma-ma-ran,  revenue  circle,  vii.  190. 
Nvamti^  village,  vii.  190. 
NyehatUty   town    in    the    Twenty- four 
Pa^;anas«     See  Niihati. 


O 


O'bhoy  revenue  circle,  vii.  191. 
Occupancy    rights    of    cultivators,     in 

Aligarh,   i.    135;    Amritsar,  i.    183; 

North  Arcot,  i.  220 ;  South  Arcot,  i. 

226  ;  Azamgarb,  i.  277  ;  Bikarganj,  i. 

312  ;  Bal4gh4t,  i.  319 ;  Bamra,  i.  355 ; 

Bareilly,    i.    436 ;     Bengal,    ii.    29 ; 

Bilaspur,  ii.   140 ;   Bombay,  ii.   193 ; 

Coimbatore,  ii.  492  ;  Damob,  iii.  29 ; 

£tah,   iii.    218 ;    Etiwoh,    iii.    227 ; 

Faridpur,  iii.  245;  Farrukhdbid,  iii. 

252 ;  Goddvari,  iii.  413  ;  Haidaribid, 

^-  53^1  532  >  Hazara,  iv.  28 ;  Jhelum, 

V.  99 ;   Kuiniun,  v.  478 ;   Mdinpuri, 

vi.    235 ;    Muzaflarnagar,     vi.     494 ; 

Narsinhpur,  vii.  68  ;  ?abn4,  vii.  241  ; 

Punjab,  vii.  431,  432  ;  Rdjshdhi,  vii. 

529 ;  Sambalpur,  viii.  148 ;  Sdran,  viii. 

190;  Singbhum,  viii.  379,  380.     .S"^^ 

also  Land  settlement. 
Ochterlony,  vall^,  vii.  191. 
Ochterhnys,      General^     camp>aign     in 

Nepil,  iv.  406;  vii.  115,  116;  capture 

of  Rimgarh  fort,  vii.  540. 
Od^  town,  vii.  191. 
Oely  town,  vii.  191. 
Oilseeds^  Cultivation  of,  article  '  India,' 

iv.  490,  556.    Local  notices— PiX\gzx\i^ 

i.    135;    An,  L    189;    Arakan    Hill 

Tracts,  i.  210;  South  Arcot,  i.  225; 

Bikaiganj,  i.    312;    B4nda,   i.   364; 

Bangalore,  i.  374;  Bdnkura,  i.  390; 

Bardwan,  i.  42s,  426 ;  Baroda,  i.  455 ; 

Birpali,    L     403 ;     Bastar,    i.    491  ; 

Belgaum,  i.    514;    Bellary,    i.    524; 

Bengal,  ii.  27 ;    Bhdgalpur,   ii.    58 ; 

Bhandira,  ii.   71 ;  Bilaspur,  ii.   140 ; 

Birbhum,   ii.    151 ;    Bogra,   ii.    167 ; 

Bombay,   ii.    190;    BoiSu,    ii.    216; 

Bulandshahr,    ii.    253 ;    Bulddna,   ii. 

261  ;    British  Burma,  ii.  285  ;   Inde- 
pendent Burma,  ii.  292;  Cdchar,  ii.312 ; 

Cawnpore,  ii.  344 ;  Central  Provinces, 

ii.  365  ;  Champaran,  il  380 ;  Chdnda, 

ii.  3M ;  Chengalpat,  ii.  413 ;  Chitta- 

gong,    ii.    451  ;     Cochin,     ii.     481 ; 

Cuttack,    ii.     535 ;     Dacca,    iii.     7 ; 

Damoh,   iii.    29 ;    Dinfling,   iii.   43 ; 

Darrang,  iii.  53 ;  Der&  Ghizf   Kh&n, 

iii.  104 ;  Derd  Ismdil  Khdn,  iii.  1 1 1 ; 

Dbdrwar,  iii.  139  ;  Dindjpur,  iii.  162 ; 

Dungarpur,  iii   184 ;  Eastern  Dwdrs, 

iii  194 ;  Edar,  iii.  197 ;  Ellichpur,  iii. 

204 ;  Faridpur,  iii.  245  ;  Firozpur,  iii 


274 ;  Ganepur,  iii.  302 ;  Ganjam,  iii. 
306;  Gaya,  iii.  344;  Godlpara,  iii. 
403 ;  Gujrdnwdla,  iii.  457 ;  Gujrdt, 
iii.  464 ;  Gurgdon,  iii.  483  ;  Gwalior, 
iiu  489 ;  Haidarabdd  State,  iii.  504  ; 
Haidarabdd  Assigned  Districts,  iii. 
525 ;  Haidaidbdd,  iii.  531  ;  Hazdra, 
iv.  27 ;  Henzada,  iv.  46 ;  Hugli,  iv.  1 16  ; 

{alpdiguri,  V.  23 ;  Jashpur,  v.  40 ; 
essor,  V.  62 ;  Jhdnsi,  v.  87  ;  Jhelum, 
V.  98;  Jund^^arh,  v.  124 ;  Kanlur,  v. 
144;  Kalddgi,  v.  156;  Kdmnip,  v.  183; 
Karond,  v.  279 ;  Khandesh,  v.  353 ; 
Kheri,  V.  380;  Kistna,  v.  402 ;  Koldfa«i, 
V.  421 ;  Koldr,  v.  427  ;  Kullu  vallev, 
V.  468 ;  Kumdun,  v.  478 ;  Kyouk- 
hpyu,  V.  503,  504 ;  Lakhimpur,  vi. 
30;  Lohdrdaga,  vi.  66;  Madras,  vi. 
133;  Madura,  vi.  179;  Maimansinli, 
vi.  225  ;  Malabar,  vi.  249  ;  Maldah, 
vi.  258 ;  Mdnbhiim,  vi.  282 ;  Mani- 
pur,  vi.  318 ;  Mergui,  vi.  367  ;  Midna- 
pur,  vi.  381 ;  Montgomery,  vi.  419 ; 
Multdn,  vi.  450;  Murshiddbdd,  vi. 
461  ;  Mysore  State,  vi.  514;  Mvsore 
District,  vi.  527  ;  Nadiyd,  vii.  8,  9  ; 
Ndcpur,  vii.  33;  Ndsik,  vii.  73; 
Neliore,  vii.  97 ;  Nepdl,  vii.  105 ; 
Nflgiri  Hills,  vii.  132 ;  Nimdr,  vii.  145  ; 
Noakhdli,  vii.  153;  North -Western 
Provinces,  vii.  172 ;  Nowgon^,  vii. 
184 ;  Orissa,  vii.  203  ;  Oudh,  vii.  230; 
Pabnd,  vii.  241 ;  Pdnch  Mahdls,  vii. 
280;  Patnd,  vii.  326,  339;  Pesha- 
war, vii.  361 ;  Poona,  vii.  384 ; 
Punjab,  vii.  426,  427 ;  Puri,  vii.  441 ; 
Rdi  Bareli,  vii.  476 ;  Rdipur,  vii.  489 ; 
Rdirakhol,  vii.  492 ;  Rdjpipla,  vii.  501 ; 
Rdiputdna,  vii.  519;  Rdjshdhi,  vii. 
528 ;  Rangpur,  viii.  21  ;  Sahdranpur, 
viii.  103 ;  Shdhdbdd,  viii.  244 ; 
Shimoga,  viii.  291  ;  Sind,  viii.  367  ; 
Singbhum,  viii.  379 ;  Thdna  (Tanna), 
ix.  36 ;  Thdr  and  Pdrkar,  ix.  48 ; 
Thayet,  ix.  54 ;  Tinnevelli,  ix.  72  ; 
Tipperah,  ix.  81;  Tirhut,  ix.  86; 
Tumkiir,  ix.  146 ;  Upper  Goddvari, 
ix.  207  ;  Vizagapatam,  ix.  248. 

OkaldangA^  town,  vii.  191. 

Old  Agartala^  village  in  Hill  Tipperah. 
See  Agartala,  Old. 

Old   Maldah,    town    in    Maldah.     See 
Maldah. 

Old  Uddipur,  village,  vii.  191,  192. 

Omatwdra,  tract  of  country,  vii.  192. 

Ongole,  town,  vii.  192. 

Oodeynullah,  battle-field  in  the    Santdl 
Pargands.     See  Udainala. 

OocUyporCy  State  and  town  in  Kdjputdna. 
See  Uddipur. 

Oojein,  town  in  Gwalior.     See  Ujjain. 

Ooh-kan,  revenue    circle,    village,    and 
river  in  Rangoon.    See  Uk-kan. 
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Oomerctfiiy  tdluk  and  town  in  Thitf  and 
Pirkar.     See  Umarkot. 

OomraumtUt,  District  and  town.  See 
Amrioti. 

Ooreha,  State  and  town.     See  Orchha. 

Ooreettffungf  Eetsi  and  fVes/,  townships, 
revenue  circle,  and  pagoda  in  Akyib. 
See  Urit-toung. 

Oossoor,  town  in  Salem.     See  Ussur. 

Ootiuamundt  town  in  the  Nilgiri  Hills. 
See  Utakamand. 

Oot-hpo^  township,  revenue  circle,  and 
town  in  Henzada.     See  Ut-hpo. 

Ooi'foo^  revenue  circle  in  Tavoy.  Sie 
Ut-pu. 

Opium^  Cultivation,  manufacture,  etc., 
of,  article  '  India,*  iv.  496, 497.  Local 
notica  —  Ajmere-Mhairwimsi,  i.  98  ; 
Akola,  i.  Ill,  112;  Amjhera,  i.  172; 
Amrioti,  i.  174;  Azammh,  i.  278; 
Bangalore,  i.  374 ;  Bara  Banki,  i.  410 ; 
Baroda,  i.  455  ;  Behar,  i.  $08  ;  Bengal, 
ii.  4,  28 ;  Budiun,  ii.  241  ;  Cam&y, 
ii*  332  ;  Cawnpore,  ii.  344 ;  Cham- 
p4ran,  ii.  381 ;  Deri  Ghifsi  KhiLn,  iii. 
104,  105 ;  Dun^arpur,  iii.  184 ;  Edar, 
iii.  197  ;  Etah,  iii.  217  ;  Fdizdbid,  iiL 
234 ;  Oayi,  iii.  34^,  345 ;  Ghisipur, 
iii.  362 ;  Gwalior,  iii.  489 ;  Haidar- 
ib4d  Assigned  Districts,  iii.  525 ;  Indore 
State,  iv.  047  ;  Talandhar,  v.  5  ;  J4ora, 
^«  39  t  Thaliwwr,  v.  72 ;  Jodhpur,  v. 
107  ;  Kheri,  v.  380 ;  KoUr,  v.  427  ; 
Kotah,  v.  444 ;  KuUu  valley,  v.  468 ; 
Lohirdaga,  v.  66 ;  Lucknow,  vi.  77  ; 
Ludhiina,  vi.  99  ;  M&inpuri,  vi.  234  ; 
M&lwi,  vi.  275,  276 ;  Mandi,  vi.  294 ; 
Mysore  State,  vi.  514;  Nimir,  vii. 
14S ;  North-Westem  Provinces,  vii. 
172 ;  Partabgarh,  viL  306 ;  Patn4, 
vii.  326,  327,  328 ;  Rii  Bareli,  vii.  476  ; 
Kiigarh,  vii.  481  ;  Rijput&na,  vii. 
519;  Ratlam,  viii.  37;  S4ran,  viii. 
190 ;  Shihibdd,  viii.  244 ;  Shahpur, 
viii.  264;  Sitipur,  viii.  416;  Tirnut, 
ix.  86. 

Oral,  tahsil  and  town  in  Jaliun.  See 
Urai. 

Orchhd^  Native  State,  vii.  193,  194. 

Orchhdy  old  capital  of  Orchha  State,  vii. 
194. 

Ordeal^  Trial  hy^  among  the  hill  tribes  of 
the  Arakan  Hill  Tracts,  i.  209. 

Ornaments  wom^  by  the  people  in  Bastar, 
i.  491  ;  Bilispur,  ii.  139 ;  by  the  hill 
tribes  in  the  Central  Provinces,  ii.  ^59 ; 
by  the  Coorgs,  ii.  506 ;  by  the  Garos, 
iii.  327 ;  in  Manipur,  vi.  317 ;  Nag4 
Hills,  vii.  18 ;  by  the  hill  tribes  in  tne 
Nilgiri  Hills,  vii.  130,  131,  132. 

Orissay  Province,  vii.  194-204  ;  physical 
aspects,  195-197 ;  table  of  area  and 
population,   195 ;   Orissa  delta,    195, 


196  ;  table  of  catchment  basin  and  dis^ 
charge  of  the  Orissa  rivers,  196 ;  the 
Mahlnadi,  196,  197 ;  history,  197- 
201  ;  early  history,  197,  198  ;  Mughal 
supremacy,  199 ;  Afghan  invasion, 
199 ;  Marhatta  depredations,  199, 200 ; 
English  conquest,  200 ;  civil  aidniini- 
stration,  200,  201  ;  population,  201  ; 
table  of  town  population,  202 ;  religion, 
202 ;  agriculture,  202,  203 ;  natural 
calamities,  :o3,  204. 

Orissa  TrUutary  Stales^  a  cluster  of 
nineteen  dependent  territories,  vii. 
204-209 ;  table  of  the  names,  popula- 
tion, and  revenue  of  each  State,  204 ; 
boundaries,  204,  205 ;  general  aspect 
of  the  country,  205  ;  population,  205- 
208 ;  the  Kandhs,  206-208 ;  religion, 
208  ;  agriculture,  208,  209  ;  admini- 
stration, 209. 

Orissa  Canal  System.  See  Mahanadi 
river. 

Ouchterhnyy  valley  in  the  Nilgiris.  See 
Ochterlonv. 

Oudhy  Provmce,  vii.  210-237 ;  table  of 
area  and  population  of  territory,  210  ; 
physical  aspects,  210-214;  rivers,  211, 
212 ;  soils,  212 ;  minerals,  212  ;  general 
aspect  of  country,  212,  213 ;  flora, 
213;  fauna,  213,  214;  history,  214- 
226 ;  l^endary  history,  2x4, 215 ;  over- 
throw of  Kanauj,  215,  216;  Bhar 
supremacy,  216;  Muhammadan  con- 
quest, 216-219;  rise  of  the  Marhattas, 
219  ;  foundation  of  the  Muhammadan 
dynasty,  219 ;  description  of  the  state 
of  the  Province  in  1850,  222-224 ; 
treaty  with  the  last  king  of  Oudh, 
224-225  ;  Mutiny,  225,  226 ;  popula- 
tion, 226-229 ;  town  and  country  popu- 
lation, 228,  229;  agriculture,  229, 
230 ;  land  survey  and  settlement,  230- 
233  ;  agricultural  statistics,  233 ;  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  233  -  235  ; 
means  of  communication,  235  ;  ad- 
ministration, 235-237 ;  medical  aspects, 

237. 

Oudh,  town  on  the  Gogra  river.  See 
Ajodhya. 

Oung'daing,  revenue  circle,  viu  237. 

Outram,  Sir  James^  Relief  of  Lucknow 
by,  vi.  91,  92,  9j;  vii.  225,  226; 
system  for  maintainmg  peace  in  Msihi 
Kintha,  vi.  214 ;  subjugation  of  the 
Bhils  in  Nimir,  vii.  143. 

Out-turn  of  crops,  cultivated  and  unculti- 
vated area,  etc     See  Agriculture. 

Oyster  Reef,  Sunken  reef  and  lighthouse, 
vii.  237. 


Paa,  petty  State,  vii.  237. 
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Pdbar^  river  in  Bashahr  State,  vil.  237. 

Pabnd^  District,  vii.  238-245;  physical 
aspects,  238;  history,  238-240;  agra- 
rian riots,  239,  240 ;  population,  240, 
241 ;  agriculture,  241,  i^ ;  manufac- 
tures, 242;  river  traffic,  242,  243; 
means  of  communication,  243;  ad- 
ministration, 243,  244;  medical  as- 
pects, 244,  245. 

PiUmd^  Subdivision,  vii.  245. 

Pabmly  town,  vii.  24^. 

Pcukamdiiay  mountain  ranp;e,  vii.  245. 

Pachambd^  Subdivision,  vii.  245,  246. 

Packambd^  town,  vii.  246. 

Pachegam^  petty  State,  vii.  246. 

Pachimrdth  J  pargandf  vii.  246. 

PcLckhohay  pargcMy  vii.  246. 

Pdchipeta^  gfSU  in  Vizagapatam.  See 
Panchipenta. 

Pachmarhi,  chiefship,  vii.  246,  247. 

PachmarMf  plateau,  vii.  247. 

Pcuhnikhdy  village,  vii.  247. 

Pa-dan^  revenue  circle,  vii.  247. 

Padda,  the  name  of  the  main  stream  of 
the  Ganges.     See  Ganges. 

Pa-de^  stream  in  British  Burma,  vii.  247. 

Pa-deng,  revenue  drcle,  vii.  247. 

P&dindlkndd,  tdluky  vii.  247. 

Padmay  the  name  of  the  main  stream  of 
the  Ganges.    See  Ganges. 

PadmtmdbhaMy  villajg;e,  vii.  247,  248. 

Padmdvaii,  town,  vii.  248. 

Pa-doungy  township,  vii.  248. 

Pa-doungy  town,  vii.  248,  249. 

Pddra^  town,  vii.  249. 

Padrduruty  tahsil,  vii.  249. 

Pculrduna,  town,  vii.  249. 

Pagdra,  chiefship,  vii.  249. 

Pdgld,  river,  vii.  249. 

Pagodas y  in  An-daw,  i.  198 ;  Ava,  i.  269 ; 
Bhdn-maw,  ii.  105 ;  Dhantil  Bhura- 
gyl,  ill.  127 ;  on  the  Kyaik-hti-yo,  v. 
498;  Kyaik-khyouk,v.  498, 49^;  Kyaik- 
than-lan,  v.  499;  Ma-ha-mii-nl,  vi. 
198;  Nan-daw,  vii.  45;  in  Prome, 
vii.  402 ;  in  Rangoon,  viii.  6 ;  Sheng- 
dha-wai,  viii.  273;  Sheng-maw,  viii. 
273 ;  Sheng-mut-ti,  viii.  273 ;  Shwe 
An-daw,  viii.  302 ;  Shwe-E)agon,  viii. 
302,  303 ;  Shwe-myeng-deng,  viii. 
312;  Shwe-nat-toung,  viii.  312,  313; 
Shwe-thet-lok,  viii.  312 ;  Shwe-tshan- 
Iwot,  viii.  313 ;  Shwe-tshan-daw,  313, 
314;  Tavoy,  ix.  19. 

Pa-giit'toungy  revenue  circle,  vii.  249. 

Pahdrapurl pargandy  vii.  249,  25a 

Pahdrtdsy  an  aboriginal  tribe.  See 
Aboriginal  population. 

Pahdri  Bdnka^  ^Xyidgir,  vii.  25a 

Pahdr  Sirgird,  chiefthip,  vii.  250. 

PahdsUy  town,  vii.  25a 

Pdhianpur,  collection  of  States,  State, 
and  town.    See  Pdlanpur. 


Pahra^  petty  State,  vii.  250. 
Pai-deng,  creek,  vii.  250. 
Pai'beng^  revenue  circle,  vii.  251. 
Pai-beng-yen^t  revenue  circle,  vii.  251. 
Pai'gUf    Division,     township,    revenue 

circle,  town,  and  river.  See  Pegu. 
Paik-thoungy  revenue  circle,  vii.  251. 
Pdiksy  indigenous  village  police  in  Assam, 

i.  240,  241 ;  rising  of  the,  in  Puri,  vii. 

438,  439- 
Pdita^  pargand^  vii.  251. 

Pai-myouky  revenue  circle,  vii.  251. 

Painam^  village  in  Dacca.    See  Sondr- 


g&on. 
""dindd. 


of&hoot  of  the  Surmd  river,  vii. 


251. 


Pednganga^  river  of  Behar.     See  Pen- 

ganga. 
Paing-kworit  revenue  circle,  vii.  251. 
Paing'kydn^  revenue  circle,  vii.  251. 
Paing'kydny  creek,  vii.  251. 
PaintepUTy  town,  vii.  251,  252. 
Pdkaur,  Subdivision,  vii.  252. 
Pak-chariy  river  in  British  Burma,  vii. 

252. 
PdkpattaHy  tahsii,  vii.  252. 
PdkpeUtany  town,  vii.  252,  253. 
Paly  Native  State,  vii.  253. 
Paly  petty  State,  viL  253. 
Pa-lay  revenue  circle,  vii.  254. 
Pdlakolluy  town,  vii.  254 
Pdlankonday  town,  vii.  254 
Pdlamatner,  town  in  North  Arcot.     See 

Palmaner. 
Paldmauy  Subdivision,  vii.  254,  255. 
Pdldmkottdy  town,  vii  255. 
Pdlamfur,  town,  viL  255. 
Palanty  town  and  hills  in  Madura.     See 

Palni. 
Pdlanpur   Agency,    The,    collection    of 

Native  States,  vii.  255. 
Pdlanpur,  Native  State,  vii.  255,  256. 
Pdlanpur,  town,  vii.  256. 
Pdldr,  river  of  Southern  India,  xii.  256, 

257. 
PcUdsbdriy  market  village,  vii.  257. 
Paldsbihar,    petty    State.      See    Dang 

States. 
Pcdasgdon,  estate,  vii.  257. 
Paldsgarhy  estate,  vii.  257. 
Paldsniy  petty  State,  vii.  257, 
Ptdaveramy   town  in  Chengalpat.      See 

Pallavaram. 
Pa'kttOy  revenue  circle,  257. 
Pu'laWy  village,  viL  257,  2?8. 
Paldeoy  petty  State,  vii.  258. 
Pdlghdt,  town,  pass,  iv.  160 ;  vii.  258. 
Palguralapalli,  village,  viL  258. 
Pdlkalliy  village  witn  sugar  works,  vii. 

aS8»  259. 
Pdli,  pargandy  vii.  259,  26a 
Pdliy  town,  viL  259,  260. 
Pdlia^  pargandy  vii.  26a 
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Ptilia^  town,  vii.  260. 
PdHgatij,  town,  vii.  26a 
PdlTsj  an  at)original  tribe.     See  Abori- 
ginal population. 
Pdlitdna,  Native  State,  vii.  261. 
PAlitdna^  town    with   Jain  temples  on 

Satrunjaya  Hill,  vii.  iro  1-266. 
Paiivtlu^  town,  vii.  266. 
Paliyad^  petty  State,  vii.  267. 
Paliyaverkadii,  town  in  ChengalpaL    See 

Pulicat. 
Palkherdf  chief»hip,  vii.  267. 
PaikoUt  town  in  Godivari.     See  Pala- 

kollu. 
Pdlkanda^  nuige  of  mountains,  vii.  267, 

268. 
Pdlkonda^  town  in  Vizagapatam.      See 

Palakonda. 
Polkas  Bay  and  Straits^  gulf  and  channel, 

viL  268,  269. 
Paiiadam^  town,  vii.  269. 
Pal  LahdrOf  Native  State  of  Orissa,  vii. 

269. 
PiUlivaram^  town,  vii.  269. 
Palmdf    deserted   Jain    settlement,     il 

269,  27a 
Palmamer,  town,  vii.  27a 
Palm-leaf  Records^  The,  Akyab,  i.  1 16; 

Orissa,    vii.    197;    Patan,   vii.   313; 

Prome,  vii.  399. 
Palmyras   Point,    headland,    vii.    270, 

271. 
Point f  town,  vii.  271. 
Paint,  mountain  range,  vii.  271,  272. 
Paltd,  village,  vii.  272. 
Pdlupdre,  village,  vii.  272. 
Pahvdl,  tahsll,  vii.  272. 
Pahudl,  town,  vii.  272,  273. 
Pambai,  river,  vii.  273. 
Pdmbam,  town  and  lighthouse,  vii.  273. 
Pdmbam  Passage,  artificial  channel,  vii. 

273-275- 
Pdmidij  town,  viL  275. 

Pdmpur,  town,  vii.  275. 

Pdn  (betel-leaf)  and  Supdri  (betel-nut) 

cultivation.     See  Betel-leaf. 
Pdndbdreu,  chiefship,  viL  275. 
Pdndbdras,  teak  forest,  vii.  275. 
Pdndgur,  town,  vii.  275. 
Pdndhdt,  town,  vii.  276. 
Pdndpur,  town,  vii.  276. 
Panir,  river  in  Puniiah,  vii.  276. 
Panchamnagar,  village,  vii.  276. 
PaneAannagrdm,  the  name  given  to  the 

suburbs  of  Calcutta,  vii.  276. 
Panckctura,  petty  State,  vii.  276. 
Panchdydts    or    village     tribunals,     in 

Ahmednagar,    i.    79 ;    Allahab^,    i. 

144,  145 ;  Azamgarh,  i.  275 ;  Basti,  i. 

495  ;  Bengal,  ii.  24 ;  Broach,  ii.  227  ; 

Fatehpur,  iii.  261  ;  Ghizfpur,  iii.  359, 

360 ;  Goa,  iii.  379 ;  Sirohi,  viii.  399  ; 

Surat,  viii.  487. 


Pdnehet,  tamlnddri  or  landed  estate,  vii. 
276,  277. 

Panchet,  hill,  viL  277,  278. 

Pdnchipenia,  hill  pass,  vii.  278. 

Pdnehiotf  Momlnadrl  and  hill  in  Man- 
bhum.     See  Panchet. 

PdneA  AfaAdls,  District,  viL  278-281; 
physical  aspects,  278,  279;  popula- 
tion, 279,  280 ;  agriculture,  280 ; 
trade,  280;  administration,  280,  281 ; 
medical  aspects,  281. 

PdneApdra,  river  in  Balas'or,  viL  281. 

Pdnchtukuria^  town,  vii.  281. 

Panddi,  river  in  Champaran,  viL  281. 

Pandarid,  chiefship,  vii.  281. 

Pandarkaura,  village,  vii.  281,  282. 

Pdndd  Tardi,  town,  vii.  282. 

Pandaul,  village,  vii.  282. 

Pan-dmv,  creek  in  Bassein.    See  Re-gyi. 

Pan-daw,  revenue  circle,  viL  282. 

Pan-^iaw,  town,  viL  282. 

Pandkdnd,  town,  vii.  282. 

Pandharpur,  town  and  temple,  vii.  2S2, 
283. 

Pdndhri,  house  tax  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, vii.  34. 

Pandhuma,  town,  vii.  283. 

Pdndia,  one  of  the  three  great  Divisions 
of  Dravida  or  Southern  India,  vii. 
283,284. 

Pandri  JCaldn,  town,  vii.  284. 

Pandrinton,  temple,  vii.  284. 

Pandu,  petty  State,  viL  284. 

PandtuJi,  village,  vii.  284. 

Panduak,  deserted  town,  vii.  284-286. 

Panhdn,  pargand,  vii.  286,  287. 

Panhdn,  town,  viL  287. 

Pan-klaing,  creek,  vii.  287. 

Pan-hlaing,  revenue  circle,  vii.  287. 

Panidla,  village,  vii.  287. 

Pdnimar,  village,  vii.  287. 

Pdnipat,  decayed  historical  town,  vii. 
287-290. 

Panjdb,  Province.     See  Punjab. 

Panjam  cloth.  Manufacture  of,  in  Viza- 
gapatam, ix.  249. 

Panjiim*     See  Goa. 

Panjndd,  great  river  of  the  Punjab,  vii. 
290. 

Pan-ma-myit-ta,  tidal  creek,  vii.  290, 
291. 

Pan-ma-wa-di,  creek,  viL  291. 

Panmiy  Native  State,  vii.  291-293. 

Panna,  town,  vii.  293. 

Panniar,  town  and  battle-field,  vii.  293. 

Panroti,  town,  vii.  293. 

Pdfu,  a  servile  caste,  in  Angul,  i.  200 ; 

Athgarh,  i.  258 ;  Balasor,  i.  328. 
PantcUaori,  petty  State,  vii.  293. 
Pdntdn,  forest  reserve,  vii.  293. 
Pan-ta-ftaw,  township,  vii.  293,  294. 
Pan-ta-naw,  revenue  circle,  vii.  294. 
Pan-ta-mrw,  town,  vii.  294. 
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Panwdri,  tahsil^  vii.  294. 

Panutel^  town,  vii.  294. 

Pdp<ggini^  river  of  Southern  India,  vii. 
294. 

Pdpandsam^  village,  vii.  294. 

PaftTy  Manufacture  of,  article  '  India,' 
IV.  589.  Local  notices — Ahmeddbid, 
i.  74 ;  Arwal,  i«  234 ;  Bombay,  ii. 
195 ;  Chhatajrpur,  ii.  421 ;  Erandol, 
iii.  212;  HaidaribAd  State,  iii.  506; 
Hugh,  iv.  118;  Kilpi,  V.  171  ;  Kash- 
mir, V.  296 ;  Kongnoli,  v.  435  ;  Mal- 
dah,  vi.  260;  Mysore  District,  vi. 
527 ;  Ndsik,  vii.  76 ;  Nepii,  vii.  1 1 1 ; 
Pabni,  vii.  242 ;  Panchamnagar,  vii. 
276 ;  Rangoon,  viii.  22 ;  Sitara,  viii. 
210;  Serampnr,  viii.  235;  ShiLhdbdd, 
viii.  245 ;  Shimoga,  viii.  292  ;  Sidlkot, 
viii.  319;  Tijdra,  ix.  64;  Yawal,  ix. 
286,  287. 

Pdpikonda^TB^cmTiiaSai  in  God&vari  District. 
See  Bison  Range. 

Pa-pwoHy  revenne  circle,  viii  295. 

Pa-pwon^  town,  vii.  295. 

PardMdtf  sequestrated  estate,  vii.  295, 
296.  ' 

Paramhakudi^  weaving  town,  vii.  296. 

Pdrangla,  pass,  vii.  296. 

Pardntijt  town,  vii.  296. 

Pdrasndtk,  hill  with  temples  and  place 
of  Jain  pilgrimage,  vii.  296-298. 

Parmfitir'Atif  two  villages,  viL  298. 

ParanudrOf  town,  vii.  298. 

Paratwdra,  military  cantonment,  iii.  205, 
206;  vii.  298. 

Parduna^  tahsil  and  town  in  Gorakhpur. 
See  Pardrauna. 

Paravandr,  river  of  Madras,  vii.  299. 

Pdraviir,  town,  vii,  299. 

Pdrbatiy  river  in  the  Punjab,  vii.  299. ' 

Pdrbaii^  fordable  tributary  of  the  Cham- 
bal,  vii.  299. 

Parelly  northern  Suburb  of  Bombay,  vii. 
299,  300. 

Pargands  or  6scal  divisions  are  too 
numerous  throughout  India  for  separate 
reference.  They  are,  however,  treated 
in  Oudh  at  some  length  as  the  terri- 
torial' unit,  and  as  the  centres  of  local 
history. 

Pargands^  The  Tweniy-four^  District  of 
&ngal.     See  Twenty-four  Parganas. 

Pariar^  pargand^  vii.  300,  301. 

Pariar,  town,  viii.  301. 

Pdrikud^  groups  of  islands,  vii.  301. 

Parkdiij  peak,  vii.  301. 

Pdrkar,  town.     See  Nagar  Pdrkar. 

Parla  Kimediy   ancient  tamlftddriy  vii. 

302. 
Parla  Kimediy  town,  vii  302. 

Parldkotf  chiefship,  vii.  302. 

Pamesala^  shrine,  vii.  302. 

Pdrola^  town,  vii.  302,  303. 


Paron,  Native  State,  vii.  303. 

Parporlf  chiefship,  vii.  303. 

Parseonlf  town,  vii.  303. 

Parshddepur,  pargand,  vii.  303. 

Parshddefur^  toivn,  vii.  303. 

Pdrsisy  in  Baroda,  i.  450;  Bengal,  ii. 
22;  Bombay,  ii.  189,  212;  Broach,  ii. 
225, 226 ;  in  Cambay,  ii.  333  ;  Mysore 
State,  vi.  512;  Nosari,  vii.  179,  180; 
Surat,  viii.  485,  486. 

Partdhganj,  pargand,  vii.  303,  304. 

Partab^rh,  IDdstrict,  vii.  304  -  309 ; 
physical  aspects,  304,  305  ;  population, 
305f  306 ;  agriculture,  306, 307 ;  means 
of  communication,  307 ;  trade  and 
commerce,  manufactures,  307,  308; 
administration,  308 ;  medical  aspects, 
308,  309. 

Partabgarh,  tahsll,  vii.  309. 

Partabgarht  pargand,  vii.  309. 

Partabgarlij  town,  vii.  309. 

Partabgorhy  Niatlve-Stffcte,  vii.  309,  310. 

Partabgarh,  ancient  fortress,  vii.  310. 

Partition  treaty  of  HaidarMui,  iii.  522. 

Partir,  town,  vii.  311. 

Panir,  town  in  Travancore.  See  Para- 
vour. 

Pdrvatlpur,  town,  vii.  311. 

Parwdn,  river  of  Bengal,  vii.  311. 

Pasgawdn,  pargand,  vii.  311. 

Pa-skeng,  nver  in  British  Burma,  vii.  31 1 , 
3". 

Pashmind,  a  fine  woollen  cloth.  Manu- 
facture of,  in  Kashmir,  v.  296 ;  Ludhi- 
dna,  vi.  loa 

Pasrtlr,  tahsil,  vii.  312. 

Pasrtir,  municipal  town,  vii.  312. 

Pasture  grounds,  in  Aligarh,  i.  130; 
Amrdoti,  i.  175 ;  South  Arcot,  i.  223 ; 
Bellary,  i.  524;  Bikaner,  ii.  130; 
Champaran,  ii.  377;  Chitaldrug,  ii. 
440;  Coimbatore,  ii.  489;  Cutch,  ii. 
J24 ;  Delhi,  iu.  80 ;  Derd  Ismdil  Khan, 
iii.  108,  III  ;  Garhwal,  iii.  320; 
Gujrit,  iii.  461  ;  on  the  Himalayas, 
iv.  65 ;  Hissdr,  iv.  76,  81 ;  Kibul,  v. 
127;  Karichi,  v.  233;  Kashmir,  v. 
288 ;  Korea,  v.  439 ;  Madhupur,  vi. 
113;  Mandla,  vi.  300;  Monghyr,  vi. 
407  ;  Muzaflfar^arh,  vi.  484 ;  Nepdl, 
vii.  106;  Nllgin  Hills,  vii.  135;  Palan- 
pur,  vii.  255  ;  Peint,  vii.  348 ;  Punjab, 
vii.  414;  Seonf,  viii.  231;  Shdhpur, 
viii.  260,  262 ;  Sirsa,  viii.  401,  404 ; 
Tardi,  ix.  9. 

Pata  Cuddapak,  suburb  of  Cuddapah 
town,  vii.  312. 

Pdtdmdri,  village,  vii.  312, 

Pdtan,  pargand,  vii.  312. 

Pdtan,  town,  vii.  312,  313. 

Patan,  village,  vii.  313,  314. 

Patan,  town  in  Nepil,  vii.  314. 

Patandf  village,  vii.  314. 
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Patan  Sdongly  town,  vii.  314,  315. 

Paiaudiy  Native  State,  vu.  315. 

Pdtgrdm^  estate,  vii.  J15. 

Pathdn  inhabitants^  m  Baffrisi,  i.  293; 
in  Bannu,  i.  397 ;  Bara  Banki,  i.  408, 
409;  Haidaribid,  iiL  528;  Pathdn 
period,  in  Jaunpur,  v.  45 ;  Bangash 
Fath&ns  in  Konit,  v.  4iz-4i3;  in 
Ludbiina,  vi.  98,  102 ;  in  Madras,  vi. 
130 ;  Peshiwar,  vii.  360,  361 ;  in  the 
Punjab,  vii.  425 ;  invasion  of  Rij- 
putina,  viL  512. 

Pathdnkoty  tahsily  \\\.  315. 

Pathdnkot,  town,  vii.  315. 

Pdthardiy  town,  vii.  315. 

Pathdriy  Native  State,  vii.  315,  316. 

Pathdridy  hill  ranges,  vii.  316. 

Petthdridy  village,  vii.  316. 

Pdthsdlds  or  indigenous  village  schools. 
Set  Educational  statistics,  and  Camp- 
beirs  (Sir  George)  reforms. 

Pa-thxaay^  revenue  circle,  vii.  316. 

Patidla,  Native  State,  vii.  316-319. 

Patidla^  town,  viL  319. 

Patidlif  ancient  town,  vii.  319. 

Patkolanda^  ancient  chiefship,  vii.  319. 

Poind  J  Division,  vii.  319. 

Patndf  District,  vii.  319-330;  physical 
aspects,  319,  320;  history,  321-324; 
population,  324-326 ;  town  and  country 
population,  325,  326 ;  agriculture,  326 ; 
natural  calamities,  320,  327 ;  com- 
merce and  trade,  327 ;  opium  manu- 
facture,  327,  328  ;  administration,  328, 
329 ;  medical  aspects,  329,  330. 

Patni,  Subdivision,  vii.  33a 

Patndf  city,  vii.  330-338;  municipal 
statistics,  330 ;  early  history,  330332  ; 
description  of  the  city,  332-334 ;  trade, 
334-338.    See  also  article  '  India,*  iv. 

571- 
Patnd  Canal,  canal  in  Patni  District,  vii. 

338 ;  viii.  432. 
Patnd,  Native  State,  vii.  338-340. 
Patni  td/uks,  land  tenures.    See  Tenures. 
Patri,  petty  State,  vii.  34a 
Pdtri,  town,  vii.  340. 
Pattafatti,  town,  34a 
Pattt,  town,  vii.  340. 
PcUti,  tahsilf  vii.  340. 
Pattikonda,  town,  vii.  34a 
Paiudkhdli,  Subdivision,  vii.  340. 
PatUr,  town,  vii.  341. 
Paumden,  town  in  Madura,    See  Pam- 

bam. 
Paundr,  ancient  town,  vii.  341. 
Paunly  town,  vii.  341. 
Paurij  town,  vii.  341. 
Pdvugada,  tdlitk,  vii.  341,  342. 
Pdimgada,  village,  vii.  342. 
Pdwagark,  hill  fort,  vii.  342. 
Pdwangarh,  hill  fort,  vii.  342. 
Pawdyan,  tahsil,  vii.  342. 


Pautdyan,  town,  viL  342. 

Pdwi  Mutdndd,  chiefship,  vii.  342. 

Pdyan^,  valley,  vii.  342,  343. 

Payidtpdla,  town,  vii.  343. 

Pearl  fishery,  in  Karichi,  v.  234 ;  Nawa- 
nagar,  vii.  87;  P&mbam,  vii.  273; 
Tinneveili,  ix.  72,  73,  74. 

Peasantry,  Condition  oftfu.  See  Condi- 
tion of  the  people. 

Pediidptir,  town,  vii.  343. 

Peerfointee,  town  in  Bhigalpur.  Set 
Pirpainti. 

Pegu,  Division,  vii.  343. 

Pegu,  township,  vii.  34^,  344. 

Pegu,  revenue  circle,  vii.  344. 

Pegu,  town,  iL  280,  281-2)83;  vii.  344- 

347. 
Pegu,  river  in  British  Burma,  vii.  347. 

Pegu  Yoma,  mountains  in  British  Burma. 
See  Yoma. 

Pehoia,  ancient  town  and  place  of  pil- 
grimage, vii.  347. 

Peini,  formerly  a  Native  State,  vii.  347- 

349- 
Peini,  village,  vii.  349. 

Peltai,  town  in  Tinneveili.     Set  Patta- 

patti. 

Pen,  town,  vii.  349. 

Pend,  town,  vii.  349. 

Peneh,  river  of  the  Central  Provinces,  vii. 

349. 
Penchalakonda,  mountain,  viL  349. 

Pendhdt,  village,  vii.  349. 

Pendrd,  chieship,  viL  349,  350. 

Penganga,  river  of  Berar,  viiL  350. 

Pennakonda,  town,  vii.  350,  351. 

Penndr,  two  rivers  in  Southern  India,  vii. 

351.  35a. 
Pentakofa,  town  and  port,  vii.  352. 

People,  Material  condition  of  the.     See 

Condition  of  the  people. 
Pepali,  town,  viL  352. 
Peramhdkeun,  town,  vii.  352. 
Perambilr,     suburb    of    Madras.       See 

Madras  dty. 
Perim,  bland  in  the  Red  Sea,  viL  352, 

353. 
Pertm,  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  viL 

353.  354. 
Perindorai,  town,  vii.  354. 

Periya,  ghdt,  vii.  354. 

Periydpaind,  tdluk,  vii.  354. 

Periydpatnd,  village,  vii.  354,  355. 

Periyar,  river  in  Travancore  State,  viL 

355. 
Permanent  Settlement,    See  Settlements 

of  land. 
Perron,    Sindhia*s  French   General,    in 

Aligarh,   L    131,    132;    Lord    Lake's 

campaign  against,  viL  168. 
Peruak,  ruinra  town  in  Maldaii.      See 

Panduah. 
Perumukal,  village,  vii.  355,  356. 
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Perungudiy  town,  vii.  356. 

Pertir,  village,  vii.  356. 

Pertdgarh^  hill  range,  vii.  356. 

PeshSwar^  Division,  vii.  356. 

Peshdit/ary  District,  vii.  35^363 ;  physical 
aspects,  356,  357;  history,  357*360; 
population,  360-361 ;  agriculture,  361, 
362 ;  commerce  and  trade,  362 ;  ad- 
ministration,  362, 363;  medical  aspects, 

363. 
Peshdwar,  tahsil,  vii.  363. 

PeshdwoTy  dty,  vii.  363,  364. 

PetMwar,  cantonment,  vii.  364. 

Peshwds,   History  of  the,  iv.   365-369. 

Ste  also  Marhattiis. 
Pethdpur^  Native  State,  vii.  364,  365. 
Pethdpur^  town,  vii.  365. 
PetrUy  Mr,  IV,,  originator  of  the  Madras 

Observatoiy,  vi.  171. 
Petrolmm,  in  Assam,  i.   243 ;    British 

Burma,  ii.  288;  Independent  Burma, 

ii.  293,  294 ;  Cichir,  ii.  310;  Cheduba, 

ii.  407 ;  Dihing,  iii.  158 ;  Heniada,  iv. 

42;  Kheri,  V.  378;  Kohit,  v.  411; 

Lakhimpur,  vi.  26 ;  Makl!im,  vL  240 ; 

ITiayet,  ix.  52,  53. 
Phaeton,  shoal,  vii.  365. 
Phagii,  village,  vii.  365. 
Phalalum,  peak,  vii.  365. 
Phalauda,  town,  vii  365. 
Pkdlgd,  river  of  Gayi  District,  vii.  367. 
PhaUdn,  taksll,  vii.  366. 
Pkdljar,  village,  vii  376.  ' 
Phallic  emblems  in  Hinduism — ^the  linga 

and  y^ni,  iv.  294,  295. 
Phaltdn,  Native  State,  vii.  366. 
Phaltdn,  town,  vii.  36i5,  367. 
PhaltU,  peak  in  Ddrjiling.     See  Phala- 

lum. 
Phdfhtlnd,  tahsll,  vii.  367. 
Phdphdnd,  ancient  and  decaying  town, 

vii.  367. 
Phardmgiri,  village,  vii.  367. 
Pharha,  town,  vii.  367. 
Phayre,    Sir  Arthur,    in    Independent 

Burma,  ii.  305,  306. 
Phenl,  river  of  Eastern  Bengal,  vii.  367, 

368. 
Phillaur,  tahsil,  vii.  368. 
Phillaur,  town,  vii.  368. 
Phingtsivar,  chiefship,  vii.  368. 
Pkuljhar,  chiefship,  vii.  360,  369. 
Phdlpur,  tahsil,  vii.  369. 
Physical  aspects   and  topography.     See 

the  section  under  each  Province  and 

District. 
Pidli,  river  in  Bengal,  vii.  369. 
Pidnja,  town,  vii.  369. 
Plen-nai-khyoung,    revenue    circle,    vii. 

369. 
Pigeon  Island,  vii.  369. 

Pihdni,  pargand,  vii.  369. 

JHhdni,  town,  vii.  369,  37a 
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Pihewa,  town  in  Ambila.     See  Pehoia. 

PUibhit,  tahsil,  vii.  370. 

Pilibhit,  town,  vii.  370. 

Pilgrimage,  Places  ojf.  Mount  Abu,  i.  3 ; 

Antravedi,  i.  204 ;  Anupshahr,  i.  205  ; 

Aror,  i.   232 ;   Badr&chalam,  i.  287 ; 

Badrinith,  i.  287,  288 ;  Bdgherhit,  i. 

291,  292 ;  Bilotra,  i.  339 ;  &lgaum,  i. 

517,  518;  in  Benares,  i.  541;  Bhad- 

reswar,    ii.    53 ;    Bhigalpur,    ii.   57 ; 

Bhairoghiti.  ii.  64;   Bayina,  ii.  78; 

Bhim  Ghorft,  ii.  96 ;  Bhuvaneswar,  ii. 

112;  Birbh^,  ii.  148;  in  Broach,  ii. 

432 ;   on  the  Cauvery,  ii.  337,  338 ; 
'  Chindod,  ii.   394 ;   Chandranith,   ii. 

397 ;  Chhipia,  ii.  427 ;   Chitarkot,  ii. 

446;  Dikor,  iii.  17;  Damoh,  iii.  30; 

Amba  Bhawdni  Shrine  in  E^ta,  iii. 

35 ;  Deoband,  iii.  94,  95 ;  Deogarh, 

iii.  96 ;  Deopray^,  iii.  98 ;  Devja^k>n, 

iii.    118;    m    Dungarpur,    iii.    185; 

Dwarki,  iii.  188  ;  Ganga  Bdl,  iii.  290; 

on  the  Ganges,  iii.  292 ;  Gauhdti,  iii. 

533 ;  in  Gay 4,  iii.  342-344 »  Gobardhin, 

iii.  408 ;  in  God4vari,  iii.  509 ;  on  the 

Godivari,  iii.  416 ;  Gokini,  iii.  422 ; 

H4io,  iii.   542;    Hardwir,  iv.    1-5; 

Kilk[hit,.  v..  162;   Kisipur,  v.   303; 

Kat£>,.  V.  3p6,  307^;    K^4mdthy.  v. 

321,  32»;    Khardah,  v.   360:-  Kosa 

Nig,.v.  440;  Kurukshetra,  v.  .492;  in 

Maldah„  vi.  256;   Mandar,  vi.  289; 

Narbada,  vii.  58^.59;  N4sik,  vii.  76; 

in  North-Westem  Provinces,  vii.  160 ; 

Orissa,    vii.    202;    Orissa    Tributary 

States^  vii.  208 ;  P4kpattan,  vii.  253  ; 

Pipanisam,  vii.  294;  Pdrasndth,  vii. 

290-298;    in    Patn4    city,   vii.    334; 

Pehoia,  vii.  347 ;   Pari,  vii.  450-453  » 

Pushkara,  vii.  464 ;   Rijim,  vii.  498 ; 

Rimeswaram,  vii.  535-537  ;  Kimkail, 

vii..   5404    RAmtek,.  vii.    5J0,    551 ; 

Sap;ar  Island,  viii.  97 ;  Sakhi  Sarw&r, 

viii.  121 ;  Salem,  viiii  131 ;  Sandoway, 

viii.    1^;    Sandur  State,  viii.    166; 

Sahsar  Dhira,  viii.  177  ;  Sitdpur,  viii. 

419 ;  Sivagangd,  viii.  420 ;  Sylnet,  viii. 

498;  Tamliik,  viii.  515,  516;  Tipti, 

ix.  6 ;  Tarakeswar,  ix.  10 ;  Taroba,  ix. 

13  ;  Thin,  ix.  33,  34 ;  Thdna  Bhdwan, 

ix.  39;  Thaneswar,  ix.  39,  40;  Tim- 

rourt&ovil,  ix.  93  ;  Tirupati  (Tripatti), 

ix.  93 ;  Tirutani,  ix.  94 ;  Tosham,  ix. 

103 ;  Tribeni,  ix.  121,  122 ;  Trichino- 

poli,    ix.    130;    Trimbak,    ix.    131; 

Udipi,  ix.   175 ;  Umarkher,  ix.   181 ; 

Umballa,  ix.  187. 
Pilgrim  tax,  in  Gayd,  iii.  343 ;  Pandhar- 

pur,  vii.  283. 
Pilgrim   hospitals  and  dispensaries,  in 

Puri,  vii.  444,  445. 
Pilgrim  mortality,  vii.  453,  454. 
Pilkhuwa,  town,  vii.  37a 
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Pillar  and  ornament  cuttings  at  Bachi* 

reddipallem,  i.  2S4 ;  Bombay,  ii.  196 ; 

Nellore,  vii.  98. 
Pimingt  pass,  vii.  370. 
Fimpalgian  Rdjd,  town,  vii.  370,  37 1. 
Pimplddevit  one  of  the  Dang  States.    See 

Dan^ 
Pimpriy  one  of  the  Dang  States.     Su 

Dangs. 
/Yii,  river  in  the  Punjab,  vii.  371. 
Pindhat,  (ahsil^  vii.  371. 
Pindkini,  Northern  and  Southern,  two 

rivers  in  Southern  India.     See  Pennar. 
Pinddri  hordes,  formed  in  Rijputina,  vii. 

513- 
Pind  DAdoM  Khdn^  tahsU,  vii.  371. 

Pind  DddoH  Khdn,  town,  vii.  371,  372. 

Pindigheb,  tahiil,  vii.  372. 

Pindigheb,  town,  vii.  372. 

Pinjar,  town,  vii.  372. 

Pinjaur,  decayed  town,  vii.  372. 

Pinu  or  Pim,  river  in  the  Punjab.  See 
Pin. 

Piplietnagar,  chieiship,  vii.  372. 

PippH,  tahsil,  vii.  373. 

Pippli,  village,  vii.  373. 

/Yroo^,  in  Akyab,  i.  117;  Bombay,  ii. 
170;  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cutch, 
ii.  529 ;  Dacca,  iii.  ^ ;  Koliba,  v. 
419 ;  by  the  Marhattas  in  Malabar, 
vi.  245;  Nicobars,  vii.'  122;  Noi- 
khili,  vii.  150,  151 ;  by  the  Janjiri 
and  Sachin  Sidis,  viii.  82 ;  odlbet, 
viii.  124.    . 

Pirmaid,  hill  station,  vii.  373. 

Pir  Mangho,  valley,  hot  springs,  temple, 
and  tank  in  Kaiichi.  See  Magar 
Talio. 

Pimagar,  pargand,  vii.  373. 

PiroMpur,  Subdivision,  vii.  373,  374. 

PlrpdinH,  town,  vii.  374. 

P(r  Panjdl,  range    of   mountains,   vii. 

374. 
Pistaehio  nuts.  Cultivation  of,  in  Afghan 

Turkistin,  i.  44 ;  Baluchistin,  i.  35a 
Pitdri,  town,  vii.  374. 
PUhdpur,  town,  vii.  374. 
Pithoragarhj  cantonment,  vii.  374. 
PithorU,  estate,  vii.  374,  375. 
Pitihrd,  estate,  vii.  375. 
Pitldd,  town,  vii.  375. 
Places  of  pilgrimage.     See  Pilgrimage. 
Plassey,  battle-field,  vii.  375,  376. 
Plough  cultivation.   Introduction  of,   in 

Akyab,  i.  122. 
PlunAago,  in  Kashmir,  v.  291. 
Poddaturu,    town    in    Cuddapah.      See 

Proddutur. 
Poicha,  petty  State,  vii.  376. 
Poini,  nver  in  Madras,  vii.  376. 
Point  Calimere,     See  Calimere. 
Point,  False,  cape  with  lighthouse.     See 

False  Point. 


Point  Pedmyras,  headland.  See  Palmyras 
Point. 

Pokaran,  town,  vii.  376. 

Pokhaur,  town,  lake,  and  place  of  pil- 
grimage.   See  Pushkar. 

Pokri,  village,  vii.  476. 

Pol,  State.    See  Pal. 

PolAoaram,  ancient  tamlnddrl,  viL  376, 

377. 
Polekurru,  town,  vii.  377. 

Poll,  town,  vii.  377. 

Police,    municipal,    rural,    and   general 

police    statistics,    article   *  Indu,'  iv. 

446.      See    also    the    Administrative 

section  of  each  Provincial  and  District 

article. 
Pollachi,  town,  vii.  377. 
Pollock^ s,  Genircd,  passage  of  the  Khaibar, 

V.  336. 

Pollilur,  town,  vii.  377. 

Poltlr,  town,  vii.  377. 

Polyemdry,  article  'India,'  iv.  285. 
IjKcd  notices — Sirmur,  \*iii.  393 ;  Spiti, 
viii.  440 ;  Travancore,  ix.  117;  Urn- 
balla,  ix.  186,  187. 

Ponam,     See  Nomadic  tillage. 

Pondni,  town,  vii.  377. 

POndni,  river  in  Madras,  vii.  377. 

Pondanuddi,  town  in  Chengalpat.  Set 
Punamallu. 

Pondicherri,  French  settlement,  viL  378. 

Poodoocottah,  State  and  town  in  Madias. 
See  Pudukottai. 

PoO'gan-doung,  revenue  circle.  See  Pu- 
gan-doung. 

PoO'hto,  revenue  circle.     See  Pii-hto. 

Poo'loo,  creek.     See  Pii-lu. 

PoO'loO'pveng-ma-goon,  revenue  drclt 
See  Pu-lu-pyeng-ma-gun. 

Poona,  District,  vii.  379-385 ;  physical 
aspects,  379 ;  history,  379-3^3  »  popu- 
lation, 383;  agriculture,  383,  384; 
natural  calamities,  384 ;  trade  and  com- 
merce, 384 ;  administration,  384,  385 ; 
medical  aspects,  385. 

Poona,  the  military  capital  of  the  Deccan, 

vii.  385-387. 

Poonamedla,  town  in  Chengalpat.  Su 
Punamallu. 

Poon-na-riep,  village  in  Henzada.  Stt 
Pun-na-riep. 

Poon-noon-cbung,  river  of  British  Burma. 
See  Pu-zwon-doung. 

Poppy  cultivation.     See  Opium. 

Population  of  India,  article  '  India,^  ir. 
1 64- 172.  General  survey  of  the  people, 
164;  the  feudatory  chie&  ana  their 
powers,  164,  165 ;  the  twelve  Provinces 
of  British  India,  their  area  and  popula- 
tion, 164,  165 ;  the  twelve  groups  d 
Native  States  forming  Feudatory  India. 
166;  population  of  all  India,  166; 
general  density  of  the  population  as 
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compared  with  France  and  England, 
1 66,  167 ;  density  of  population  in 
special  tracts,  167 ;  absence  of  large 
towns,  168 ;  overcrowded  Districts, 
168;  under-peopled  tracts,  168;  the 
'immobile'  Indian  peasant,  168,  169; 
nomadic  husbandry,  169 ;  the  labour 
and  land  question  in  India,  169,  170 ; 
serfdom,  170;  unequal  pressure  of  the 
population  on  the  soil,  171 ;  the  ethni- 
cal elements  of  the  Indian  people, 
their  fourfold  division  into  (i)  Non- 
Aryans,  (2)  Aryans,  (3)  Mixed  Hindus, 
and  (4)  Muhammadans,  171,  172. 
See  also  the  Population  section  under 
each  Province,  District,  and  town. 
The  following  special  references  may 
be  noted :— Of  Afghinistin,  i.  31- 
35 ;  of  Afghin  TurkistAn,  i.  43,  44 ; 
Akyab,  i.  120;  Amherst,  i.  165,  166; 
Amritsar,  i.  181,  182  ;  Andaman 
Islands,  i«  196, 197 ;  Assam,  i.  24^-247 ; 
Baluchistin,  i.  351-3^3 ;  B4nda,  1.  363 ; 
Bangalore,  i.  379,  380 :  Bannu,  i.  396- 
398 ;  Baroda,  i.  450 ;  Benares,  i.  534, 
535 ;  Bengal,  ii.  12-26 ;  Bhutan,  ii. 
107-109;  Bijnaur,  ii.  122,  123;  Bika- 
ner,  ii.  ijo;  Bogra,  ii.  166,  167; 
Bombay,  iL  184-190;  Bombay  city, 
ii.  211,  212;  British  Burma,  h.  277, 
283,  284 ;  Independent  Burma,  ii.  294, 
295  ;  Calcutta,  u.  322,  323 ;  Cawnpore, 
ii.  342,  343 ;  Central  Provinces,  ii. 
35  ^  357-364;  Cochin,  ii.  478-480; 
Coorg,  ii.  505-507  ;  Dam4n,  iii.  23 ; 
Dehra  Dlin,  iii.  72,  73 ;  Delhi,  iii.  79, 
80;  Delhi  city,  iii.  92;  French  Pos- 
sessions, iii.  279;  Goa,  iii.  376-380; 
Gwalior,  iii.  490;  Haidardbdd  Assi^ed 
Districts,  iii.  519,  523,  524;  Indore, 
iv.  646 ;  Jabalpur,  iv.  667 ;  Jaipur, 
iv.  683,  684 ;  Jdisalmir,  iv.  696 ; 
Jalandhar,  v.  4,  5 ;  Jodhpur,  v.  106, 
107  ;  Kashmir  and  Jamu,  v.  293,  294 ; 
Laccadives,  vi.  2,  4,  5  ;  Lucknow  city, 
vi.  93;  Madras,  vi.  124-132;  Madras, 
vi.  165,  166 ;  Maldives,  vi.  263,  264 ; 
Mysore  State,  vi.  504,  ci  2-514 ;  Nepal, 
vii.  106,  107;  North-Wcstem  Pro- 
vinces, vii.  159,  170,  171  ;  Orissa,  vii. 
195, 201, 202 ;  Orissa  Tributary  States, 
vii.  204,  205-^08;  Oudh,  vii.  210, 
226-228 ;  Patnd,  vii.  324, 325  ;  Punjab, 
vii.  411,412,424-426;  Rajputina,  vii. 
503f  514-JX8;  Rangoon,  viii.  5,  6; 
Sigar,  viii.  93,  94;  Sahiranpur,  viii. 
102, 103  ;  Salem,  viii.  i3o;Sandoway, 
viii.  160;  Santdl  Parganas,  viii.  179, 
180 ;  Siran,  viii.  188,  189 ;  Satdra, 
viii  208;  Sawantwdra,  viii.  218,  219; 
Seoni,  viii.  210,  231 ;  Si.ihdb&d,  viii. 
241,  242;  Shahjahanpur,  viii.  258-260; 
Shihpur,  viii.  262,  263 ;  Shikdrpur,  viii. 


283, 284 ;  Shimoga,  viii.  290, 291 ;  Shola- 
pur,  viii.  296 ;  Shwe-gyeng,  viii.  306, 
370;  Si41kot,  viii.  317,318;  Sibsdgar, 
viii.  325-327 ;  Sikkim,  viii.  341 ;  Simla, 
viii.  347 ;  Sind,  viii.  364,  365 ;  Sing- 
bhiim,  viii.  377-379 ;  Sirmur,  viii.  393, 
394 ;  Sirohi,  viii.  397,  398 ;  Sirsa,  viii. 
402,  403;  SitApur,  viii.  415,  416; 
Spiti,  viii.  440;  Sultdnpur,  viii.  460, 
401 ;  Sundarbsms,  viiL  471 ;  Surat 
District,  viii.  480,  481 ;  Surat  dtv, 
viii.  485,  486 ;  Sylhet,  viii.  497,  498 ; 
T4lcber,  viii.  ^09,  510;  Tanjore,  viii. 
524,  525  ;  TarSi,  ix.  9 ;  Tavoy,  ix.  18, 
19;  Th4na,  ix.  35,  36;  Thdr  and 
Pirkar,  ix.  46 ;  Thayet,  ix.  J4 ;  Thun- 
khwa,  ix.  61 ;  Tinnevelli,  ix.  69-72  ; 
Tipperah,  ix.  79-81 ;  Tirhiit,  ix.  85, 
86 ;  Toung-ngu,  ix.  108 ;  Travancore, 
ix.  116,  117;  Trichinopoli,  ix.  125, 
126 ;  Tumkur,  ix.  144,  14^ ;  Twenty- 
four  Pargands,  ix.- 156-158 ;  Uddipur, 
ix.  164,  165 ;  Unao,  ix.  198 ;  Upper 
Godivari,  ix.  206,  207 ;  Upper  Smd 
Frontier,  ix.  210-215 ;  Vizagapatam, 
ix.  246-248;  Wardha,  ix.  270;  Wun, 
ix.  280,  281. 

Porakddf  town,  vii.  387. 

Porbandar,  Native  State,  vii.  387,  388. 

Parbandar,  town,  vii.  388. 

Port  Blair^  principal  harbour  of  the 
Andamans,  i.  194. 

Port  Cannings  decayed  town  and  port, 
vii.  388-393. 

Porto  NovOt  seaport  town,  vii.  393,  394. 

Ports:  Achre,  i.  8;  Aden,  i.  9-17; 
Adrampet,  i.  20;  A^4shi,  i.  46; 
Akyab,  i.  123,  124 ;  Ahbigh,  i.  128  ; 
Alleppi,  i.  152,  153;  Port  Blair,  i. 
194 ;  Anjanwel,  i.  201 ;  Ankola,  i. 
203 ;  Antora,  i.  204 ;  in  Balasor,  i. 
325-327;  Balasor,  i.  326,  327,  332; 
Bandera,  i.  369;  Bdnkot,  i.  386; 
Birwa,   i.   467  ;  Bassein,  i.   487-489 ; 


Bauliiri,  i.  500;_Bivanap4du,  i.  55>2  ; 

ri,  i.  520  r  Bey- 
pur,  ii.  49,  50 ;  Bhdgwa,  ii.  63  ;  Bhin- 


Belipur,  i.  511 ;  Belikeri,  i.  520 


dup,  ii.  75  ;  Bhatkal,  ii.  81,  82  ;  Bhau- 
nagar,  ii.  85,  86 ;  Bhiwandi,  ii.  98,  99  ; 
Bilimori,  ii.  146 ;  Bimlipatam,  ii.  147  ; 
in  Bombay,  ii.  199 ;  Bombay,  206-214 ; 
Boria,  ii.  218 ;  Broach,  ii.  233-236 ; 
Bulsar,  ii.  263  ;  Calcutta,  ii.  326-329 ; 
Calicut,  ii.  329-331 ;  Cambay,  ii.  334 ; 
Cannanore,  ii.  336;  Chdndbdli,  ii. 
392 ;  Chimer,  ii.  439 ;  Chittagong,  ii. 
455,  456;  Churdman,  ii.  467,  468; 
Cocanada,  ii.  475,  476;  Cochin,  ii. 
485 ;  Coompta,  ii.  ^oo ;  Coringa,  ii. 
511,  512;  Ddbhol,  iii.  I,  2;  Dahdnu, 
iii.  16 ;  Datiore,  iii.  60 ;  Degdm,  iii. 
67 ;  Dehej,  iii.  68 ;  Deo^h,  iii.  96, 
97 ;   Dhdmra,  iii.   125 ;  Dholera,  iii. 
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146;  Diamond  Harbour,  ui.  IC5 ; 
False  Point,  iiL  239,  240;  Ganjam, 
iii.  308,  309 ;  Nova  Goa,  iii.  382,  394- 
396;  Gogo,  iii.  419,  420;  Gop41pur, 
iii.  437 ;  Hanearkotta,  iii.  556 ; 
Hamai,  iv.  9;  lC>niwar,  iv.  85,  86; 
Jaitapur,  iv.  698 ;  Jakhawu,  iv.  700 ; 
Uygarh,  v.  54;  Kalai,  v.  159;  Ka- 
lingapatam,  v.  165 ;  Kalyin,  v.  172 ; 
Karichi,  v.  235-242 ;  Kaianja,  v.  246 ; 
Kirwir,  v.  282  ;  in  Kithiiwir,  v.  ^12 ; 
Kayenkolam,  v.  320,  321 ;  Keti,  v. 
329*  130 ;  KoUchel,  V.  423, 424 ;  Kori, 
v.  439,  440;  Kulase  Kharapatam,  v. 
465 ;  Kupili,  V.  487 ;  Liichanpur,  vi. 
22,  23 ;  Michheion,  vi.  108 ;  Madias, 
vi.  167,  168 ;  Mihul,  vi.  219 ;  Mahu- 
rigion,  vi.  220;  Mahuwa,  vi.  220; 
Mil  win,  vi.  276;  Mandoi,  vi.  304; 
Mangalore,  vi.  306,  307  ;  Mingrol,  vi. 
308 ;  MasuUpatam,  vi.  332-334 ;  Mat- 
wid,  vi.  339 ;  Maulmain,  vi.  341 ; 
Mora,  vi  422;  Morrellganj,  vi.  430, 
431;  Mowa,  vi.  434;  Mundia,  vi. 
453  ;  Nagar,  vii.  23 ;  Nirakal,  vii.  54  ; 
Nawanagar,  vii.  87 ;  Nawibandar,  vii. 
88 ;  Negapatam,  vii.  9p,  91 ;  Panwel, 
vii.  294 ;  Pentakota,  vii.  ^52 ;  Ponini, 
vii.  377;  Porhandar,  vii.  388;  Port 
Canning,  vii.  388-393 ;  Porto  Novo,  vii. 
393»  394 ;  Quilandi,  vii.  467 ;  Quilon, 
vii.  467 ;  Rai,  vii.  473 ;  Rindar,  vii. 
5JJ  ;  Rangoon,  viii.  13, 14 ;  Ratnigiii, 
viii.  41 ;  Redi,  viii.  53 ;  Rewadanda, 
viii.  56 ;  Rewis,  viii.  59 ;  Sadashivgad, 
viii.  83;  Saliva,  viii.  124;  Sirathi, 
viii.  196;  Shihbandar,  viii  250; 
Shewa,  viii  277;  ShiraH,  viii.  294; 
Sonmiini,  viii.  435 ;  Subamireldii, 
viii.  449,  450 ;  Surat,  viii.  477  ;  Tadri, 
viii.  505 ;  Tangacheri,  viii.  521  ;  Tan- 
kiri,  viii.  536 ;  Tanur,  viii.  536 ; 
Tarapur,  ix.  1 1  ;  Thina,  ix.  39 ; 
Trombay,  ix.  135 ;  Tuticorin,  ix.  152, 
153;  Umbargam,  ix.  192;  Utan,  ix. 
222;  VengurU,  ix.  233;  Vesava,  ix. 
235  ;  Viiiadrug.  ix.  253. 
Portu^se  in  India,  iv.  369,  373.  Local 
tuques — Aden,  i  10,  li ;  Ag^^»  i- 
46 ;  Akyab,  i  117  ;  in  Bandel,  i.  369 ; 
Barkalur,  i  447;  Bassein,  i  478;  in 
Bombay,  ii.  175,  207  ;  Broach,  ii.  234 ; 
in  British  Burma,  ii.  280,  282,  2S3 ; 
Calicut,  ii.  330 ;  in  Chittagong,  ii.  449, 
454 ;  in  Cochin,  ii.  477  ;  Cochin  town, 
ii.  486 ;  settlement  at  Damin,  iii.  21- 
23 ;  settlement  at  Diu,  iii.  171-173 ; 
settlement  at  Firin^hi  Bizir,  iii  268 ; 
settlement  at  Goa,  iii.  374-394 ;  fort  at 
Honiwar,  iv.  85,  86 ;  settlement  on  the 
Hugli,  iv.  108 ;  in  Hugli,  iv.  113, 114  ; 
in  Kithtiwir,  v.  310 ;  in  Kodungalur, 
V.  408,  409;  in  Madras,  vi.   121  ;  in 


Malabar,  vi.  244;  discovery  of  the 
Maldives,  vi.  263  ;  sack  of  Mangalore, 
vi  306 ;  Negapatam,  vii.  91 ;  in 
NoakhiH,  vii  150,  151 ;  in  Quilon, 
vii.  468 ;  in  Rangoon,  viii  5 ;  Saint 
Thomas*  Mount,  viii.  119,  120;  Sal- 
sette,  viii.  137,  138 ;  Sandwip  Island, 
viii  167,  168;  Surat,  477,  478;  Sy- 
riam,  viii.  503,  ^04. 

Portuguese  Possessions^  vii  394.  See  also 
Goa,  Din,  and  Damin. 

Postin  or  sheepskin  pelisse,  Manufiicture 
of,  in  Afghinisrin,  i  3a 

Potaniir^  railway  station,  vii.  394. 

Potatoes^  Cultivation  of,  in  Assam,  i 
248;  Bardwin,  i  426;  Bhutin,  ii 
108;  Bombay,  ii.  190;  Buldana,  ii 
261 ;  Independent  Burma,  ii.  293 ; 
Cawnpore,  li.  344 ;  Cherra  Poonjee,  ii 
419 ;  Chhindirara,  ii.  424 ;  Chikalda, 
ii.  432;  Chittaj^ng  Hill  Tracts,  ii 
461 ;  Dirjiling,  iii  43 ;  Dungarpur,  iii 
184;  Farrukhibid,  iii.  25 1 ;  Goa,  iii 
381 ;  Hazira,  iv.  28;  Hi^H,  iv.  116; 
lessor,  V,  62 ;  Kiimganj,  v.  146 ; 
Kingra,  v.  218;  Kh&  and  Jiintia 
Hills,  V.  367 ;  Kolir,  v.  428 ;  Lakhim- 
pur,  vi.  30;  Mysore  State,  vi.  514; 
Nigi  Hills,  vii.  20 ;  Nfleiri  Hills,  vii. 
132 ;  Palni,  vii.  272 ;  PlSgu,  vii.  365  ; 
Purl,  vii.  441 ;  Simla,  viii.  347. 

PotegAon^  chiefship,  vii.  394. 

PotSkail,  chie&hip,  vii  394. 

Potstone  quarries^  in  Hassan,  iv.  13 ; 
Mysore  District,  vi  523. 

Potstone  ttfores,  Manumcture  of,  in 
Bhandira,  ii.  72. 

Po-tsa-dawy  revenue  circle,  vii.  394. 

Pottery^  Manu&cture  of,  article '  India,*  iv. 
^82,  583.  Z^o/iM^i/^— Ahmedibad, 
i  74;  in  Akyab,  i  122;  Aliganj 
Sewin,  i.  129 ;  Assam,  i  251 ;  Bagh- 
dingi,  i.  291 ;  Bikarganj,  i  313 ; 
Baroda,  i  ^y> ;  Bassein,  i.  485  ;  Bom- 
bay, ii.  196 ;  Bulsar,  ii  263 ;  Inde- 
pendent Burma,  ii.  297 ;  Champaran, 
li  381  ;  Chittagong,  ii  452 ;  Dacca, 
iii  8  ;  Darrang,  iii.  54 ;  Goilpira,  iii. 
404 ;  Gujrit,  iii  467 ;  Haidaribad,  iii 
53J ;  Hila,  New,  iii  544 ;  HugU,  iv. 
118;  South  Kinara,  v.  195;  Kolar, 
V.  428 ;  Kolhipur,  v.  431 ;  Krish- 
nagar,  v.  453 ;  Kyouk-hpyu,  v.  504 ; 
Mysore  District,  vi  528;  Parseoni, 
vii.  303;  Patan,  vii.  313;  Purl,  vii 
443 ;  Rangoon,  viii.  8;  Seoni,  viii.  232 ; 
Shwe-gyeng,  viii.  308;  Siilkot,  viii. 
319 ;  Tavoy,  ix.  20 ;  Tipperah,  ix.  %2  ; 
Tirhut,  ix.  89. 

Pouk'kkcung,  revenue  circle,  vii.  394. 

Pouk-tofWt  revenue  circle,  vii  394,  395, 

Poungt  revenue  circle,  vii.  395. 

Poung-day,  township,  vii  395. 
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Poung-dt^^  town,  vii.  395. 

Poung'Umng^  range  of  hilk,  vii.  595, 
390. 

Povindahs  or  Hindu  traders.  Habits  of 
the,  in  Afghiuiistin,  i.  31;  in  Dera 
Ismail  Khan,  iii.  112;  Shihpur,  viii. 
264. 

Prddhdns  or  MandaUy  village  head-men. 
See  Village  officials. 

Prakdsha,  town,  vii,  396. 

Pramara^  clan  of  Rijputs,  viii.  396,  397. 

Prdnhita^  river  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
iii.  501,  502 ;  vii.  396. 

PraiApgarhy  District,  tahsil^  pargand, 
and  town.    See  Partabgarh. 

Pratdpgarh^  State  in  K4jput^na.  See 
Partabgarh. 

Pratdfgarhf  chieiship,  vii.  396. 

Praiipnagary  village,  vii.  396. 

Praitipddu,  village,  vii.  396. 

Precious  stones ^  article  *  India,'  iv.  580, 
581,  598,  599.  Local  noiices'-ln' 
dependent  Burma,  ii.  293,  294 ;  manu- 
facture of,  in  Cambay,  ii.  335  ;  Jaipur, 
iv.  693 ;  Madura,  vi.  175 ;  Mysore 
State,  vi.  507;  Udiipur,  ix.  164; 
Upper  Goddvari,  ix.  208. 

Predatory  castes  and  clans.  See  Castes 
and  tribes  section  and  Population  in 
each  District  and  Provincial  article. 

Premtoli,  village,  vii.  396. 

Presbyterian  missions  in  India,  article 
*  India,'  iv.  482.     See  also  Missions. 

Presidencies:  Bengal,  ii.  i,  2;  Bombay, 
ii.  172-206;  Miuiras,  vi.  114-161. 

Prices  of  food,  etc,  and  wages.  See  the 
Agricultural  section  of  each  Provincial 
and  District  article. 

Primary  schools  in  India,  article  'India,* 
iv.  471,  472.  See  also  Educational 
statistics. 

Printing  presses,  in  Assam,  i.  254 ;  Bom- 
bay,  li.  205 ;  Cochin,  ii.  482 ;  Dacca, 
iii.  9 ;  Dehra  Dun,  iii.  75 ;  Hoshidr- 

fur,  iv.  98;  Jabalpur,  iv.  669; 
.udhiina,  vi.  100;  Madras  city,  vi. 
170;  Madura,  vi.  181 ;  Malabar,  vi. 
2^2,  253  ;  Meerut,  vi.  352 ;  Midnapur, 
VI.  385;  Nellore,  vii.  100;  North- 
western Provinces,  vii.  178;  Oudh, 
vii.  236;  Rangoon,  viii.  9;  Sahiran- 
pur,  viii.  105;  Sidlkot,  viii.  319; 
Sibsigar,  viii.  330;  Thdna  (Tanna), 
ix.  38 ;  TinnevelU,  ix,  74 ;  Tirhut,  ix. 
90;  Trivandrum,  ix.  135;  "Twenty- 
four  Parganis,  ix.  161. 

Proddutilr,  town,  vii.  396. 

Prome,  District,  vii.  396-405 ;  physical 
aspecte,  397,  398 ;  history,  398-401 ; 
population,  401,  402 ;  agriculture,  402, 
403;  manufactures,  etc.,  403,  404; 
administration,  404,  405;  climate, 
405. 


Promt,  town,  vii.  405,  406. 

Protection  to  person  and  property.     See 

the  Administrative  section  under  each 

Province  and  District. 
Protestant    missions    in     India,    article 

'India,'  iv.  480-483.      See  also  Mis- 
sions. 
Provinees:  Assam,  i.  238-255 ;  Balkh,  i. 

43;    Behar,   i.   507-509;   Bengal,  ii. 

2-39 ;    British    Burma,    ii.    276-291 ; 

Central  Provinces,  ii.  350-367 ;  Coorg, 

ii.  501-^11 ;  HaidariBid  Assigned  Dis- 
tricts,' iii.    517-526 ;    Herdt,   iv.   49 ; 

Jammu,  v.  31 ;  Kabul,  v.   127,  128 ; 

KAthi4w4r,   v.  307-312;   North-Wes- 

tem  Provinces,  vii.   158-179;  Orissa, 

vii.    194-204 ;    Oudh,    vii.    210-237 ; 

Punjab,  vii.  410-434;  Rijputina,  vii. 

503-524;  Sind,  viii.  352-371. 
Pubna,  District,  Subdivision,  and  town. 

See  Pabna. 
Ptidtlkottdi,  Native  State,  vii.  406,  407. 
Pddtikottdi,  town,  vii.  407. 
/hi'gan-doung,  revenue  circle,  vii.  407. 
Pii'hto,  revenue  circle,  vii.  407,  408. 
Pukhra,  town,  vii.  408. 
Puldli,  pett^  State,  vii.  408. 
Pulgdon,  railway  station,  vii.  408. 
Puliangudi,  town,  vii.  408. 
Pulicat,  town,  vii.  408. 
Pulikonda,  village,  vii.  409. 
Putney,  town  and  hills  in  Madura.     See 

Palni. 
Pulses,  Cultivation  of,  article  '  India,'  iv. 

490.     LoccU  notices — South   Arcot,  i. 

225 ;  Assam,  i.  248 ;  Aundh,  i.  265  ; 

Bdkarganj,  i.  312 ;  Bangalore,  i.  374 ; 

Bannu,  i.  398;  Bareilly,  i.  436;  Bar- 

pili,  i.  463 ;  Bel^^um,  i.  514 ;  Bellary, 

1.  524 ;  Bengal,  h.  4  ;  Bombay,  ii.  190 ; 

Bonii,  ii.  216;  Broach,  ii.  229;  Bu- 

ddun,  ii.  241 ;  Bulandsbahr,  ii.  253 ; 

Bundelkhand,   ii.    266;    Independent 

Burma,  ii.  292 ;  Cichdr,  ii.  312  ;  Cam- 

bay,    ii.    332;    Cawnpore,    ii.    344; 

Champdran,  ii.  380 ;  Chdnda,  ii.  388 ; 

Chengalpat,   ii.   413 ;   Chitaldru^,  ii. 

443 ;  Chittagong,  ii.  451 ;  Cochin,  ii. 

480 ;  Coiml^tore,  ii.  491 ;  Cuttack,  ii. 

535  ;  Dacca,  iii.  7  ;  Diijfling,  iii.  43  ; 

Darrang,  iii.  53;   Derd  Gh&zf  Khan, 

iii.  104;  Dhdrwar,  iii.  139;  Dindjpur, 

iii.    162;    Eastern   Dwars,   iii.    194; 

Ellichpur,   iii.   204;    Etah,  iii.   217; 

Faridpur,  iii.  245 ;  Firozpur,  iii.  274 ; 

Ganjam,  iii.  306 ;  Gorakhpur,  iii.  445  ; 

Gujmnwila,  iii.  4^7 ;  Gujrdt,  iii.  464 ; 

Gurddspur,  iii.  476 ;  Gurraon,  iii.  485  ; 

Gwalior,  iii.  489 ;  Haidaiabdd,  iii.  531 ; 

Hamirpur,  iii.  550 ;  Hazdra,  iv.  27 ; 

HadLribdgh,  iv.  36;  HugH,  iv.  116; 

Jdmkhdndi,  v.  30;  Jaunpur,  v.   48; 

Jessor,  V,  62 ;  Jodhpur,  v.  107  ;  Juna- 
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garh,  V.  124 ;  Kaira,  v.  148 ;  KaUUIgi, 
V.  156 ;  Kimrup,  v.  183 ;  Karood,  v. 
279 ;  Kistna,  v.  402 ;  Koh4t,  v.  414 ; 
KoUba',  V.  421 ;  KoUr,  v.  427 ;  Kuch 
Behar,  v.  459 ;  KuUu  Valley,  v.  468 ; 
Lakhimpur,  vi.  30;  Maimanirinh,  vi. 
22^;  Malabar,  vi.  249;  Maldah,vi.  21(8; 
Manbhum,  vi.  282 ;  Midnapur,  vi.  381 ; 
Mirzipur,  vi.  394;  MoradiMd,  vi.  425 ; 
Miiltiii,  vL  450;  MnnhidiUul,  vi.  461 ; 
Muzafiamagar,  vi.  493;  Nadi^,  vii. 
8»  9 ;  Nisik,  vii.  73 ;  Nepal,  vu.  loj  ; 
Nodkh^li,  vii.  153;  Nowgooff,  vii. 
184;  Orissa,  vii.  203;  Ondh,  vii. 
230;  Pabni,  vii.  241 ;  Pinch  Mahils, 
vii.  280 ;  ParUbgarh,  vii.  306 ;  Patni, 
vii.  326 ;  Patni  State,  viL  339 ;  Peshi- 
war,  vii.  361 ;  Poona,  vii.  384 ;  Pun- 
mb,  vii.  426,  427 ;  Puri,  viL  441 ;  Rii 
Bareli,  vii.  476;  RAi^h,  viL  481 ; 
Riipur,  vii.  489 ;  Rdirakhol,  vii.  492 ; 
lUjshihi,  viL  528 ;  Riwal  Pindi,  viii. 
49;  Rohtak,  viii.  70;  Sahiranpur, 
viii.  103 ;  ShiUiibid,  viii.  244 ;  Sibs4- 
gar,  viii.  327 ;  Simla,  viii.  347 ;  Sind, 
viiL  367;  Singbhilm,  viii.  379;  Sita- 
pur,  viii.  416 ;  Sultinpnr,  viiL  461 ; 
Sylhet,  viii.  498 ;  Thima  (Tanna),  ix. 
36 ;  Thir  and  Piurkar,  U.  48 ;  Tinne- 
velli,  ix.  72 ;  Tirhdt,  ix.  86 ;  Tiimkur, 
ix.  146. 

Pd-lii^  tidal  creek,  vii.  409. 

Pii'ld'fyeng-ma-giinf  revenue  drde,  vii. 
409. 

Pdmiy  District  and  town  in  Bombay. 
See  Poona. 

Punadra^  P^tty  State,  vii.  409. 

Pundkha^  winter  capital  of  Bhutan,  vii. 

409. 
Piinamallu,  town,  vii.  409. 

Pundsa^  town,  vii.  409,  41a 

Pundrii  town,  vii.  41a 

Pundtir,  tract  of  country,  vii.  41a 

PungjOHtlr,  town,  vii.  41a 

Punjab^  Province  of  British  India,  vii. 
410-434;  boundaries,  410;  table  of 
area  and  population  under  British 
administration,  411 ;  and  Native  States, 
412;  physical  aspects,  412-417;  his- 
tory, 417-423 ;  early  history,  417,  418 ; 
Musalmin  invasions,  418,  419;  rise 
of  the  Sikh  power,  419,  422 ;  Nidir 
Shih's  invasion,  421 ;  Ahmad  Shih 
Duduii*s  invasion  and  defeat  of  the  Mar- 
hattiLs  at  Pdnipat,  421 ;  rise  of  Ruijit 
Sinh,  422 ;  Sikh  war,  422 ;  annexation 
of  the  Province  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, 422 ;  terms  of  treaty,  422,  423 ; 
temtories  under  the  administration  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab, 
423 ;  form  of  administration,  423, 424 ; 
population,  424-426;  religion,  424, 
425;  ethnical  division,  425, 426 ;  chieif 


towns,  426 ;  agriculture,  426,  427 ; 
land  tenures,  427-432 ;  commerce  and 
trade,  etc,  432 ;  communications,  432, 
433;  administration,  433;  medical 
aspects,  433,  434. 

Punjab  Native  States,  vii.  434. 

Pumtahj  State  and  town.    See  Panna. 

PUn-ita-nep,  village,  vii.  434. 

Punniar,  battle-field.    See  Panniar. 

PUnpiH,  river  of  South  Berar,  vii.  434. 

PUr,  town,  vii.  434. 

PUratydr,  town,  vii.  434. 

Purtrndhar,  town,  vii.  434,  435. 

Puranipidam^  village,  vii.  435. 

Purdrd.,  chie&hip,  viL  435. 

Puri,  District,  vii.  4^5-444;  physical 
aspects,  435-438;  history,  438,  439; 
the  Piik  rebellion,  438,  439 ;  popula- 
tion, 439-441 ;  agriculture,  441,  442; 
natural  calamities,  442,  443 ;  manufac- 
tures, 443;  administration,  443,  444; 
temperature,  etc.,  444. 

Puri,  Subdivision,  vii.  444. 

Puriy  town,  viL  444-454 ;  description  of 
the  town,  444 ;  sanitary  measures, 
444,  445 ;  description  of  Jagannath, 
445-450;  the  temple,  450-453;  the  car 
festival,  452,  453;  pilgrim  mortality, 

453*  454- 
Punhar,  clan  of  Rijputs,  History  of,  viii. 

335-337. 
Purla  Kimidi,  ancient  tamindAri  and 

town  in  GanULm.     See  Parla  Kimedi. 

PUma,  river  of  Berar,  vii.  454. 

PumdbkdbA,  river  of  Bengal,  vii.  454, 

455- 
Pumgad,  port,  viL  4^5. 

Pumiah,  District,  vii.  455-460 ;  physical 
aspecu,  455 ;  history,  455, 456 ;  popu- 
lation, 456,  457;  agriculture,  457; 
tenures,  457,  458 ;  natural  calamities  ; 
458 ;  manufactures,  458, 459 ;  admini- 
stration, 459,  460;  medical  aspects, 
46a 

Pumiah,  Subdivision,  viL  46a 

Pumiah,  town,  viL  460,  461. 

Purohits  or  village  priests.  Su  Village 
officials. 

Purditd,  Subdivision,  vii.  461. 

PurUlid,  town,  vii.  461. 

Purushittapur,  town,  viL  462. 

Purtvd,  taksil,  vii.  462. 

Purwd,  pargand,  vii.  462. 

Purwd,  tO¥m,  vii.  462. 

PtU,  river  of  Berar,  vii.  462,  463. 

Ptiid,  Government  estate,  vii.  463. 

Pilsad,  town,  vii.  463. 

Pusesdoliy  town,  vii.  463. 

Puihkara,  town,  lake,  and  place  of  pil- 
grimage, viL  464. 

Pushpa-giri,  peak,  vii.  464. 

Putrra,  estate  in  Sigar.     See  Pitihra. 

Putdr,  town,  \iL  4^ 
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Pti'VUMm-doung^  river  in  British  Burma, 

vii.  464. 
Pwai'tha^  revenue  circle,  viL  464. 
Pya^ma-law,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 

Irawadi,  vii.  464,  465. 
Pya-pdn,  township,  vii.  465. 
Pya-pdn^  revenue  circle,  vii.  465. 
Pya-ptin,  village,  viL  465. 
Pya-pdn^  tidal  creek,  vii.  465. 
Pyaw-bhway,  revenue -etrcle,  vii.  465. 
Pyaw-bhway^  village,  vii.  46^. 
Pyeng'bhtif  revenue  circle,  vii.  465. 
Pyeng-da-ray^  revenue  drcle,  vii.  465. 
Pyeng-ma-beng'hla^  revenue  circle,   vii. 


Pyeng-ma-nay  revenue  circle,  vii.  466. 
Pykdra^  river  in  Madras.  Sfe  Nflgiri. 
^lin-way  tidal  creek,  vii.  466. 


Quarts  reefs^  in  Mysore  and  Waindd,  iv. 

595.  596. 

Quarries,     See  Minerals. 

Quetta^  fortified  town,  vii.  466,  467. 

Quilandif  town  and  port,  vii.  467. 

QmioUy  port,  town,  and  native  canton- 
ment, vii.  467,  468. 

Quinine,    See  Cinchona  cultivation. 

Quit-rent  tenures.    See  Tenures. 


R 


Habkavi^  town,  vii.  468. 

Rdbkoby  town,  vii.  468. 

Rabndbddy  an  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 

yii.  468. 
Rabndbdd^  island,  vii.  468. 
Reue  meetings  at  Sonpur,  viii.  436. 
Radaur,  tovm,  vii.  469. 
Rddhanpur^   Native  State  in  Bombay, 

vii.  409,  47a 
Rddhanpur^  town,  vii.  470. 
Rddhdpuramy  town,  vii.  470. 
Roe   Barelif    Division,   District,  tahsil, 

and  town.    See  Rii  Bareli. 
Raegarh^  town.     See  Riigarh. 
Raeka^  petty  State  in  Rewa  Kdntha.   See 

Riika. 
Raekotf  town.     See  Riikot. 
Raesen,  fort.    See  R^in. 
Raftfestivaly  Celebration  of  the,  in  Mur- 

shidabJUi,  vi  47a 
Ragauliy  hill  fort,  vii.  470. 
Ragkugarhy  State  in  Malwi,  vii.  471. 
Raghugarh,  town,  vii.  471. 
Raghunandan,  hill  range,  vii.  471. 
R^^undthapuratHy  town,  vii.  471. 
Raghundthfury  hill,  vii.  471. 
Rdgly  Cultivation  of,  in  North  Arcot,  L 

218 ;  South  Arcot,  i.  225 ;  Bangalore, 


L  374;  Bellaiy,  i.  ^24;  Chitaldrug, 
ii.  443 ;  Coimbatore,  li.  491 ;  Ganjdm, 
iii.  306;  Godivari,  iii.  413;  Haidar- 
ibid  State,  iii.  504 ;  Hassan,  iv.  15 ; 
Kidiir,  v.  140;  North  Kanara,  v. 
192 ;  Kistna,  v.  402 ;  Kolar,  v.  427 ; 
Kumiun,  v.  478;  Madras,  vi.  133; 
Madura,  vi.  179;  Mysore  State,  vi. 
514;  Mysore  District,  vi.  526,  527; 
Ndlore,  vii.  97;  Peint,  vii.  348; 
Salem,  viii.  131 ;  Shimoga,  viii.  291  ; 
Tanjore,  viii.  526 ;  Trichinopoli,  ix. 
126,  127  ;  Tiinikdr,  ix.  146. 

Rahdy  village,  vii.  471,  472. 

Rdhatgarhy  town,  vii.  472. 

Rahimatpury  town,  vii.  472. 

Rahimnagar  Pandidivdn,  town,  vii.  472. 

Rahman-Garhf  hill,  vii.  473. 

RcLhon^  XfynTiy  vii.  473. 

Rdiy  port,  vii.  473. 

Rdi  Bareliy  Division,  vii.  473. 

Rdi  Bareliy  District,  vii.  473-478 ;  juris* 
diction,  473,  474;  physical  aspects, 
474,  475;  population,  475;  agricul- 
ture, 476,  477 ;  land  tenures,  477 ; 
means  of  communication,  477 ;  ad- 
ministration,   478;    medical   aspects, 

478. 

Rdi  Bareliy  tahsil,  vii.  478,  479. 

Rdi  Bareliy  town,  vii.  479. 

Rdidhdky  river  of  Bengal,  vii.  479,  480. 

Rdidrugy  town  and  fort,  vii.  480. 

Raids  by  hill  tribes^  by  Abars,  i.  I ;  at 
Agrore,  L  60 ;  Bannu,  i.  396 ;  in 
Bhigalpur,  ii.  56;  Birbhum,  ii.  149; 
Cichir,  ii.  309 ;  in  the  Chittagong 
HUl  Tracts,  li.  458,  4^9 ;  Dibha,  iii. 
I ;  by  the  Daphlas,  hi.  36 ;  by  the 
Daphlas  and  Bhutias  in  Darrang,  iii. 
51 ;  in  Deri  Ghizi  Khin,  iii.  102 ;  in 
the  Eastern  Dwirs,  iii.  191 ;  Western 
Dwirs,  iii.  196 ;  Giro  HUls,  iii.  326 ; 
Hill  Tipperah,  iv.  54;  by  the  hill- 
men  of  Jaintia,  iv.  680 ;  into  Lakhim- 
pur,  vi.  27,  28;  b^  the  Lushiis,  vi. 
106 ;  by  the  Giros  in  Maimansinh,  vi. 
224;  Michni,  iv.  377;  Monierkhil, 
vi.  415;  Nigi  Hills,  vii.  15-17; 
Khurdhi,  vii.  438;  by  the  Khimti 
tribe  at  Sadiyi  in  Assam,  viii.  83,  84 ; 
by  the  Lushais  into  Tipperah,  ix.  79. 

Rdiganjy  town,  vii.  480,  481. 

Rdiffirhy  State  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
vii.  481. 

Rdigarhy  town  in  Bombay,  vii.  481, 
482. 

Rdigarhy  town  in  Oudh,  vii.  482. 

Rat-hla,  revenue  circle,  vii.  482. 

Raikay  petty  State  in  Rewa  Kintha,  vii. 
482. 

Rdikoty  town,  vii.  482,  483. 

Rai-laingy  revenue  circle,  vii.  483. 

Railway     lines    and    stations^    article 
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*  India,'  iw.  ^36-538.  Sa  also  the 
section  on  Means  of  communication 
in  each  Provincial  and  District 
article.  The  following  references  may 
be  specially  noted  :— -Baroda,  i.  457 ; 
Ben^,  ii.  12 ;  Bombay,  ii.  197 ; 
Calcutta,  ii.  328 ;  Cawnpore,  ii.  345  ; 
Central  Provinces,  iL  ^66 ;  Coimba* 
tore,  it  493;  Delhi,  iii.  81,  93;  in 
the  Do4b,  iii.  174;  Indore  State 
Railway,  iv.  646,  647  ;  Lahore,  vi.  20 ; 
Lucknow,  vi.  79 ;  in  Madras,  vi.  150 ; 
Madras  city,  vi.  169;  Mysore  State, 
vi.  519;  North -Western  Provinces, 
vii.  177  ;  Oudh,  vii.  23^  ;  Punjab,  vii. 
432»  433 ;  Sind,  viii.  JS9,  370. 

Raiiway  traffic  returns^  in  Arkonam,  i. 
231 ;  Bangalore,  L  381 ;  Beypur,  ii. 
49;  Bombay,  xL  197;  Broach,  ii. 
230;  Calcutta,  ii.  328;  Coimbatore, 
ii.  493 ;  Mysore  State,  vi  519. 

Rdimarmi,  estuary,  vii.  483. 

/(dimatld,  river  of  BengaL    S€€  Matli. 

Mind,  village,  vii.  483. 

Rain/alii  Average,  See  Meteorological 
statistics. 

Rdingarh^  Ibrt,  viL  483. 

Rdipur^  District,  483  •  490 ;  physical 
aspects,  484,  485;  history,  485-487'; 
population,  487,  488 ;  agriculture,  4&S, 
489;  natural  calamities,  489;  com- 
merce and  trade,  489,  490;  admini- 
stration, 490 ;  medical  aspects,  49a 

Rdifur,  taksilj  vii.  49a 

Rdtpur,  town,  vii.  490-492.    > 

Rdifur,  tahHl  of  Oudh,  vii  492. 

Rdtrakkcly  petty  State  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  vii.  492,  493. 

Rdiriy  fort,  vii.  493. 

Rdi  Softkli,  petty  State  in  Kithiiwir, 
vii.  493. 

Rdinn,  fort,  vii.  493. 

Rdidbcrdriy  State  forest,  vii.  493. 

Rdjdp'iha^  hill  range,  vii.  493. 

Rdjagriha^  ruinedmity,  vii  493,  494. 

Rafahmundry^iomn.   5<flf  Rijamidiendri. 

Rdtdkulardman,  town,  vii.  494. 

Rdtdmakendri,  town,  vii.  494,  495. 

Rdjanpur,  town,  vii.  495. 

Rajdpur,  town  in  lUitnigiri  District,  vii. 
496. 

Rdjdpur  or  Majkgdan^  town  in  Binda 
District,  vii.  496. 

Rdid  Sam{,  town,  vii  496. 

Rd/au/i,  town,  vii.  496. 

Rdjbanksj  a  fishing  caste.     See  Castes. 

Rdjbhars  or  Bhars.  See  Aboriginal 
population. 

Rdigarh,  State  in  Milwi,  vii.  496,  497. 

Rdjfarh,  petty  State  in  Central  India, 
vii.  497. 

Rdjgarhy  pargand  in  Chanda  Dbtrict, 
vii.  497. 


Rdjgarhy  mined  fort  in  Strmur  State,  vii 

497. 
Rdjffirht  town  in  Ajmere  •  Mhairwara, 

vii.  497. 

Rdifhdif  fort,  vii.  497. 

Rdjgir^  ruined  city.     .Sr^  Rijiigriha. 

Rdjim,  town,  vii.  497,  498. 

Rdjkoi,  State  in   K4thiawar,   vii  498, 

499. 
RdfJuti  town,  vii.  499. 

Rdimahdlf  Subdivision,  vii.  499. 

Raimahdi,  town,  vii.  499,  500. 

Rdtmahdl,  hills,  vii.  50a 

Rdjnagar,  town.     See  Nagar. 

Rdjoli,  chie6hip,  vii.  500. 

Rdjpdra,  petty  State  in  Kithiiwar,  vii 

JOG. 

Rdjpipla,  State  in  Rewa  Kantha,   vii. 

500-502. 
Kdjpur^  petty  State  m  Kithiiwar,  vii. 

502. 
Rdjfur,  petty  State  in  Rewa  Kintha, 

vii.  502. 
Rdjpura^  petty  State  in  Uthiiwir,  vii. 

Rdjpttr  AHf  State  in  Central  India,  vii. 
<02,  C03. 

RijpMtina^  Native  Province,  vii.  503- 
524;  physical  aspects,  504-^06;  river 
system,  506-508;  geologjr,  508,  509; 
history,  509-514 ;  population,  514-516 ; 
towns,  517 ;  religious  sects,  517,  51S  ; 
agriculture,  518,  519;  land  tenures, 
519,520;  commerce  and  trade,  520, 
521 ;  climate  and  meteorology,  522, 
<23  ;  medical  aspects,  523,  524. 

Rajputs,  a  warrior  caste,  in  Ajnieie- 
Mhairwira,  i.  97 ;  Amethi,  i  160 ; 
Amritsar,  i  181 ;  Axamgarfa,  i  272, 
273  ;  Beneal,  ii.  23  ;  Bombay,  ii.  188 ; 
North -Western  Provinces,  vii.  171; 
Punjab,  vii.  425,  426 ;  Rijputina,  \'ii 
U4,  515 ;  Siisa,  viii.  402,  403. 

Rajskdkiy  District,  vii.  524-532 ;  physical 
aspects,  524 ;  history,  525-527 ;  popu- 
lation, 527,  528;  agriculture,  52S, 
J29;  natural  calamities,  529;  manu- 
nctures,  ^30;  commerce  and  trade, 
530 ;  administration,  530-532 ;  medical 
aspects,  532. 

Rdjshdhi,  Subdivision,  vii.  532. 

Raldang,  mountain,  vii.  533. 

RdmamiUai  or  Rdmandrug,  hill  station, 

vii.  533. 
Rdmanddapuram,  town,  vii.  533. 

A'^jiwoiiaiia,  Vishnuvite  religious  reformer, 

iv.  306,  307. 

Ramanka,  petty  State  in  Kithiiwir,  \\\. 

533. 

Rdmanuja,  Vishnuvite  religious  re- 
former, iv.  307. 

Ramds,  petty  State  in  Mahi  Kintha,  vii. 

533. 
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Rambha^  village,  vii.  533. 

Ran^nraiy  petty  State  in  the  KhAsi  Hills, 

vii.  532. 
Ramdds^  town,  vii.  532,  533. 
Rdmdrugf  State  in  the  Southern  Marhatta 

Country,  vii.  534,  535. 
Rdmdrug,  town,  vii.  535. 
RdmesTvaram,  island  and  town,  vii.  535* 

537. 

Ramgangay  Eastern^  river  of  the  North- 
western Provinces,  vii.  537. 

Rdmganga^  Western^  river  of  the  North- 
western Provinces  and  Oudh,  vii.  537, 

538. 
Rdmgarhy  coal-field,  vii.  538. 

Rdmgarhf  hill,  vii.  538,  539. 

Rdmgarhy  tahsil,  vii.  539. 

Rdmgarh,  fort,  vii.  539,  540. 

Rdmgarhy  petty  State  in  Central  India, 
vii.  540. 

Rdmghdiy  town,  vii.  540. 

Rdmgiriy  hill,  vii.  540. 

Rdmia  Bihdr,  village,  vii.  540. 

RamUseram^  island  and  town.  Sec 
Rameswaram. 

Rdmkail^  fair,  vii.  540. 

Rdmkoty  pargandy  vii.  540,  541. 

Rammdn,  river  of  Northern  Bengal,  vii. 
541. 

Rdmndd  or  Rdmandthapuram^  town  and 
zaminddriy  vii.  541,  542. 

Rdmnagar,  town  in  Benares  District, 
vii.  542. 

Rdmnagar,  town  in  Gujr4nwala  District, 
vn.  542,  543. 

Rdmnagar,  village  in  the  Twenty-four 
Paigan^,  vii.  543. 

Rdtnnagar^  village  in  Champaran  Dis- 
trict, vii.  543. 

Rdmmtgar,  pargand  in  Bara  Banki  Dis- 
trict, vii.  543. 

Rdmnagar^  town  in  Bara  Banki  District, 
vii.  543. 

Rdmnagar^  town  in  Mandla  District,  vii.- 

543.544. 
Rampa  or  Rumpahy  hill  tract,  vit.  544. 

Ramparda^  petty  State   in   Kithiawir, 

vii.  544. 
Rdrnpur^  State  in  Rohilkhand,  vii.  544- 

546. 
RdrnpuTy  town,  vii.  546. 
RdrnfuTy  town  in  Sahdranpur  District, 

vu.  546. 
RdrnpuTy  town  in  Etah  District,  vii.  546. 
RdmpuTy  town  in  Bashahr  State,  vii. 

546,547. 

Rdmpur,  chiefship  in  Sambalpur  Dis- 
trict, vii.  547. 

Rdmpur,  pargsntd  in  Partabgarh  District, 
vii.  547. 

Rdmpurdy  town,  vii.  547. 

Rdmpurdy  petty  State  in  Rewa  Kintha, 
vii.  547. 


Rdmpur  BeauUaJiy  town,  vii.  547,  548. 
Rdmpur  Hdty  Subdivision,  vii.  548. 
Rdmpur  hdty  town,  vii.  548. 
Rdmpura  Mathuray  town,  vii.  548. 
Ramriy  island,  vii.  548. 
Ramriy  township,  vii.  548,  549. 
Ramriy  town,  vii.  549. 
Ramsay Sy  Major  -  Central  Sir  Henrys 
administration    of   Kum4un,  v.    475, 

476. 
Rdm  Sanehiy  tahslly  vii.  550. 
Rdmtdly  lake,  vii.  550. 
Rdmteky  tahsily  vii.  550. 
Rdmteky  town,  vii.  550,  551. 
Ramuy  village,  vii.  551,  552. 
Rdndghdty  Subdivision,  vii.  552. 
Rdnaghdty  town,  vii.  552. 
'Rdnasdmy  petty  State  in  Mahi  Kantna, 

vu.  552. 
Ran-byai-myomay  Eeisty  revenue  circle, 

vii.  552. 
RoH'byai-myomay  Southy  revenue  circle, 

vii.  552. 
Rdnchiy  town,  vii.  552,  553. 
Rdndery  town,  vii.  553. 
RandhiOy  petty  State  in  Kithiiwir,  vii. 

553. 
Rdngdmdiiy  ancient  town  in  Murshid- 

ibdd  District,  vii.  553,  554 
Rdngdmdiiy  town  in  the  Chittagong  Hill 

Tracts,  vii.  554,  555. 
Rdn^matiy  village  in  Goilpara  District, 

)-".  555. 
Rdngdnadiy  nver  of  Assam,  vii.  555. 

Rdngdswdmiy  hill  peak,  vii.  555. 

Rdnjgiy  chiefship,  vii.  555. 

Rdngiay  village,  vii.  555. 

Rdngiry  village,  vii.  555. 

Rdngmagiriy  village,  vu.  555. 

Rangoany  District,  viii.  i-io;  physical 
aspects,  I,  2;  history,  2-5;  popula* 
tion,  5,  6 ;  antiquities,  6 ;  agriculture, 
6,  7 ;  natural  calamities,  7,  o ;  manu- 
factures, means  of  communication,  etc., 
8;  institutions,  8,  9;  administration, 
9,  10;  climate,  10. 

Rangoany  city,  capital  of  British  Burma, 
viii.  10-15 ;  history,  10-12 ;  description 
of,  12 ;  population,  13 ;  trade,  13-15. 

Rangoon  River  or  Hlaingy  viii.  15. 

Rangpury  District,  viii.  16-24;  physical 
aspects,  16;  history,  16-19;  popu- 
lation, 19,  20;  agriculture,  20-22; 
natural  oilamities,  22;  manufactures, 
22 ;  river  traffic,  22,  23 ;  means  of 
communication,  23 ;  administration, 
23,  24 ;  medical  aspect^,  24. 

Rangpury  Subdivision,  viii.  24-25. 

Rangpury  town,  viii.  25. 

Rangpury  ruins  and  ancient  capital  of 
Assam,  viii.  25. 

Rangdn,  District  and  town  in  British 
Burma.    See  Rangoon. 
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Rdniay  town,  viii.  25. 
Rdnibenndry  town,  viii.  25. 
Rdnlgam^  P^tty  State,  viiL  26. 
RdfUganjy  Subdivision,  viii.  26. 
Rdnlgomjy  town  in  Ban! win,  viii.  26. 
Rdnl^HJy  coal-field,  iv.  592,  605,  606 ; 

viii.  20-28. 
Rdnlganjy  town  in  Pumiah,  viii.  28. 
Rdmgaty  fort,  viii.  28-29. 
Rdmkkiti  hill  station  and  sanatorium, 

viii.  29. 
Rdni-nur^  rock  cave  and  temple,  viii. 

29-31. 
RdniM,  town,  viii.  31. 

RdnlfuTj  town,  viii.  31, 

Rdnlpur,  town,  viii.  31. 

Ranjitf  Greaty  river  of  Bengal,  viiL  31, 

32. 

Ranjity  Little^  river  of  Ben^,  viii.  32. 

RanjU  Sink:  place  of  birth,  Gujrin- 
M'ila,  iii.  454,  455  ;  conquest  of  Gujhlt 
b^,  iii.  462 ;  annexation  of  Gurdispur, 
iii.  474 ;  possession  of  Haz^,  iv.  25  ; 
acquisition  of  Hosbiirpur,  iv.  95 ; 
capture  of  Jhang  fort,  v.  77 ;  grant  of 
of  Lahore  to,  vi.  13;  conquest  of 
Ludhiina,  vi  97 ;  capture  of  Miiltdn 
by,  vi.  448 ;  treaty  with  Patiila,  vii. 
318 ;  conquest  of  Peshiwar,  vii.  359 ; 
campaign  in  the  Punjab,  vii.  422. 

RaH'kkyoungy  revenue  cirde,  viii.  32. 

Ranpur,  town,  viii.  32. 

Ranpur,  petty  State  in  Orissa,  viiL  32. 

Ran-VHiy  revenue  circle,  viii  32. 

RaojdHy  village,  viii.  32. 

Rdtriy  village  and  ruins,  viii  32,  33. 

Rapii^  river  of  Oudh  and  North-Westem 
Provinces,  viii.  33. 

Rasan^  village,  viii.  33. 

Rastt$idahy  taksU^  viii.  34. 

Rasatiii^  town,  viii.  34. 

Rasipur,  town,  viii.  34. 

Riu  Mudri,  cape,  viii.  34. 

Rasra,  town,  viii.  34. 

Rassoy  village,  viii.  34. 

Rasiam,  village,  viii.  35. 

Rasuldbdd,  tahsU,  viii.  35. 

Rasuidbddy  town,  viii.  35. 

RiuUlpury  river  of  Bengal,  viii  35. 

RasmpuTy  town,  viii.  35. 

Ratanmaly  petty  State,  Central  India, 
viii.  35. 

Ratanpur,  town,  viii.  35. 

Ratanpur  Dhatnankay  petty  State, 
KiithiAwir,  viii.  36. 

Rateshf  petty  State,  Punjab,  viii.  36. 

Rath,  tahHl,  viii.  36. 

Rathy  town,  viii.  36. 

Ra-thaiy  revenue  circle,  viii.  36. 

Ra-tkai'dimng,  township,  viii.  36. 

Ra'thai'tnyOy  ancient  town,  viii  36,  37. 

Ratiay  town,  viii.  37. 

RatUuH,  State,  Central  India,  viii  37. 


Ratlamy  town,  viii  37. 

Ratndgiriy  District,  viii  38-41 ;  physical 
aspects  38;  population,  39;  agricul- 
ture, 39,  40 ;  tenures,  40 ;  trade,  40 ; 
administration,  40,  41 ;  climate,  41. 

Ratttdxiriy  town,  viii  41. 

Roto  Dero,  tdluk,  viii.  41. 

Roto  DerOy  town,  viii  42. 

Rat-thity  revenue  circle,  viii  42. 

Rau  Kamay  town,  viii.  42. 

RausJCsy  Mr,y  assistance  in  qaelling  am 
insurrection  of  the  Moimirias  in  Goal- 
pira,  iii.  401,  407. 

RdveTy  town,  viii.  42. 

Rdvety  river  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
viii.  42. 

Rdviy  river  of  the  Punjab,  viii  42,  43. 

Rdwai  Pindu  Division,  viii.  43. 

Rdwal  Pindiy  District,  viii  43-51; 
physical  aspects,  43,  44 ;  history,  45- 
47*  population,  47,  48;  agriculture, 
49;  natural  calamities,  49,  50;  trade 
and  commerce,  50 ;  administration, 
50,  SI ;  medical  aspects,  51. 

RdwJ  Pindiy  tahsUy  viii  51. 

RdwtU  Pindiy  city,  viii  52. 

Rdwal  Pindiy  cantonment,  viii.  52. 

Rdvay  taksily  viii  52. 

Rdvadrttgy  town.     See  Riidrug. 

Rdyaguddoy  villa^,  viii.  52. 

Rdvaky  village,  viii.  53. 

Rdvakoitaiy  villa^,  viii.  53. 

Rdyauy  town,  viii.  ^3. 

Rayaxfoiasay  pass,  viii  53. 

Raygady  town.     See  Raigarh. 

Rey  river  of  British  Burma,  viii.  53. 

Reclamation  and  eultitfation  0/  marsh 
land.    See  Land  reclamation. 

Reclamation  of  the  Sundarbans.  See 
Land  reclamation. 

Rediy  port,  viii.  53. 

Redpefpery  Cultivation  of.     Sit  Chillies. 

Rfgisthdny  desert  tract  in  Sind,  viii 
278. 

Re-gyaWy  revenue  circle,  viii.  53. 

Re-gyiy  revenue  circle,  viii.  53,  54. 

Re^gyiy  creek,  viii.  ^ 

Re-gyi  Pan-daWy  viii  54. 

Rehy  soil  in  Aligarh,  i  r30 ;  Allahibad, 
i  141 ;  Azamgarb,  i  272 ;  Budiun, 
ii.  241 ;  Bulandshahr,  ii.  249 ;  Cawn- 
pore,  ii.  340;  Ghizipur,  iii.  356; 
Oudh,  vii.  212  ;  Partabgarh,  vii  304. 

Rehliy  town,  viii.  54. 

Re^hpyuy  revenue  circle,  viii  54. 

Reinhardty  Waltery  in  Meerut,  vi.  348 ; 
massacre  at  Patna,  vii.  322  ;  his  estate 
at  Sardhina,  viii.  197,  198. 

Re-kengy  revenue  circle,  viii.  54. 

Re-kengy  town,  viii.  55. 

Rc'la-maingy  township,  viii  55. 

Religiony  Division  of  the  population  ac- 
cording to.    See  Population. 
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Remunay  village,  viii.  55. 

Rengan^  petty  State  in  Rewa  Kintha, 
vm.  55. 

Reng-tf  revenue  circle,  viii.  55. 

J^^^g-gfyi^fi^y  revenue  circle,  viii.  55. 

Rengmdy  mountain  range,  viii.  55. 

Rengti'Pahdr,  mountain  ran^,  viii.  55. 

Rmg'un,  revenue  circle,  viii.  55. 

Rent-free  or  Ldkhirdj  land  tenures.  See 
Tenures. 

Rent  of  landy  Rates  of.  See  the  Agri- 
cultund  section  of  each  Provincial  and 
District  article. 

Reptilesy  anicle  'India,*  iv.  625,  626. 
See  also  the  section  on  Ph]rsical  aspects 
in  each  Province  and  District. 

Reservoirs^  in  Sulekere,  viii.  457. 

Re-thOt  revenue  circle,  viii.  55. 

Re-tsu-daingy  creek,  viii.  55,  56. 

Rcvelganjy  town.     See  Godna. 

Revenue  and  expenditure^  article  '  India,' 
iv.  460  -  464.  See  also  the  Ad- 
ministrative section  under  each  Pro- 
vince, District,  and  town.  The 
following  references  are  of  special 
interest: — Revenues  of  Afghinistin, 
i-  5^}  37  f  Akyab,  i  122 ;  Amherst, 
i.  170;  South  Arcot,  L  228;  Assam, 
i.  253 ;  Bikaiganj,  i.  313 ;  Baluchistan, 
i-  353»  354 ;  Bangalore,  i.  381 ;  B4n- 
kuri,  i.  391,  392 ;  B4ri  Dodb  Canal, 
i.  446;  Baroda,  i.  457;  Bengal,  ii. 
36;  Bbilgalpur,  ii.  59;  BomlMiy,  ii. 
202,  203 ;  British  Burma,  ii.  288,  289 ; 
Independent  Burma,  ii  296 ;  Calcutta, 
ii.  324;  Coorg,  ii.  509;  French 
Possessions,  iii.  282,  283;  Ganges 
Canal,  iii.  298 ;  Lower  Ganges  Canal, 
iii.  300;  Ganjim,  iii.  308;  Goa,  iii  384; 
Gwalior,  iii.  490;  Haidardbid  State, 
iii.  507;  Haiduib^  Assigned  Districts, 
iii.  519,  526;  Jabalpur,  iv.  669,  670; 
JhiUw^,  V.  72 ;  Eastern  Jumna  Canal, 
v.  121 ;  Western  Jumna  Canal,  v. 
123;  Kashmir,  v.  299;  Khairpur,  v. 
344;  Madras,  vi.  154-156;  Orissa 
Canals,  vi.  203,  204;  Nlalabar,  vi. 
2^2;  Mergui,  vi.  ^68;  Mysore  State, 
VI.  519,  520;  Nepil,  vii.  107;  North- 
Western  Provinces,  vii.  177,  178 ; 
Orissa,  vii.  195 ;  Oudh,  vii.  235,  236 ; 
Rangoon,  viii.  9;  Siiilkot,  viii.  319; 
Sind,  viiL  370;  Surat,  viii.  483; 
Tanjore,  viii.  531 ;  Tavoy,  ix.  20 ; 
Thina  (Tanna),  ix.  38 ;  Thkr  and 
Pirkar,  ix.  48,  49 ;  Thayet,  ix.  56, 
57;  Thun-khwa,  ix.  62;  TinneveTli, 
ix.  74.  75;  Tipperah,  ix.  82,  83; 
Tirhut,  ix.  90,  91  ;  Toung-ngu,  ix. 
109;  Travancore,  ix.  120;  Trichi- 
nopoli,  ix.  128,  129;  Tiimk!ir,ix.  148; 
Twen^-four  Parganis,  ix.  166 ;  Um- 
balla,  u.  190 ;  Unao,  ix.  201 ;  Upper 


Sind  Frontier,  ix.  217  >  Vizagapatam, 
ix.  249-251 ;  VVardha,  ix.  272. 

Revenue,  Land.    See  Land  revenue. 

Rewadanda,  town,  viii.  56. 

Rewahy  State  in  Rijputana,  viii.  56-58. 

Rewah^  town,  viii.  58. 

Reioa  JCdntha^  political  agency,  viii.  58. 

Rewdriy  tahsii^  viii.  58. 

Revodriy  town,  viii.  59. 

Revfdsy  town,  viii.  59. 

Riahy  tahsiL    See  Kaya. 

RiaUf  town.     See  Rayan. 

Riasif  town,  viii.  60. 

Rice  cuUivation,  article  *  India,'  iv.  486- 
488,  555,  556.     See  also  the  Agricul- 
tural section  of  each  Provincial  and  Dis- 
trict  article.     The  following  references 
may  be  specially  noted  : — Afghkaistin, 
i.   28,    29 ;    Akyab,   i.    121 ;    Allah- 
abad, i.   145;  Amherst,  i.  167,   168; 
Amritsar,  i.    182,    183 ;  An,   L  189 ; 
An-gy{,  i.  2oi ;  South  Arcot,  i.  225 ; 
Assam,    i.    248 ;    Bahraich,    i.   302 ;    , 
Bikarganj,  i.  311,  312;  Baldghit,  i. 
319;  Balasor,  i.    329;   Balrimpur,  i. 
340 ;  B4mra,  i.  355  ;  Binkuri,  1.  390 ; 
Bara  Banki,  i.  410 ;  Bardwin,  i.  425, 
426 ;  Bareilly,  i.  435  ;  Barpali,  i.  463 ; 
Bassein,  i.  483 ;  Bastar,  i.  491 ;  Basti, 
i.  496 ;  Belgaum,  L  514,  515  ;  Bellary, 
i.  524;  Benares,  i.  535,530;  Bengal, 
ii.  26;  Bhdgalpur,  li.  50;  Bhandira, 
ii.  71 ;  Bhilii-gywon,  ii.  95 ;  Bhinga, 
ii-  97 1  Bijnaur,  ii.  124 ;  Bilibpur,  ii. 
140;    Birbhiim,  ii.    151;    Bo^a,    ii. 
167  ;  Bombay,  ii.  190 ;  Bonai,  li.  216 ; 
Broach,    ii.   229 ;    Budaun,  ii.    241  ; 
Biirhapdra,  ii  275 ;  British  Burma,  ii. 
285 ;    Independent    Burma,   ii.    292 ; 
Cachibr,   ii.    312,   313;    Cambay,    ii. 
332;    Cawnpore,    ii.     344;    Central 
Provinces,  ii.  365 ;  Chamba,  ii.  372  ; 
Champdran,  ii.  380 ;  Chanda,  ii.  388 ; 
Cheduba,    ii.    407 ;    Chengalpat,    ii. 
413 ;     Chhindwdra,    ii.     424,     425 ; 
Chitaldnig,   ii.   443 ;   Chittagong,    ii. 
451 ;  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts,  ii  460^ 
461 ;  Cochin,  ii.  480 ;  Coor^,  ii.  507 ; 
Cuttack,  ii.   535 ;   Dacca,  iii.    7,  8 ; 
Damoh,  iii.    29;    Ddrjiling,   iiL   43; 
Darrang,   iii.    53;    Dehra    Dun,    iii. 
74 ;  Dedi  Ghid  Kh4n,  iii.  104 ;  Dhol- 
pur,  iii.  147 ;  Dindjpur,  iii.  161,  162  ; 
Eastern  Dwdrs,   iii.    194;   EUichpur, 
iiL  204 ;  Etawah,  iii.  226 ;  Fdizdbdd, 
iii.    233,    234 ;    Faridpur,    iii.    245 ; 
Farrukhibid,  iii.  251 ;  Fatehpur,  iii. 
260 ;    Gangpur,    iii.    302 ;    Ganjdm, 
iii.    306,    307;    Garhwil,   iii.     320; 
Gay4,  iii.   344;    Ghizipur,   iii.   360; 
Goa,    iii.    380 ;    Godlpara,   iii.    403 ; 
Godivari,  iii.  413 ;   Gonda,  iii.  430 ; 
Gorakhpur,  iii.   444;  Gurddspur,  iii. 
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476;  Gwalior,   iii.  489;   Haidaribad 

State,  iii.  J04  ;  Haidarib4d  Assigned 

Districts,   iii.    525 ;    Haidaribid,   iii. 

531  ;   Hardoi,   iii.   564 ;   Hassan,   iv. 

15 ;  Hazi^ra,  iv.  27,  28 ;  Haz^bagh, 

iv.  35,  36;   Henzada,  iv.  46;   Hijili, 

iv.  51 ;  Hill  Tippeiah,  iv.  57  ;  Hissar, 

iv.  78  ;  Hoshiirpur,  iv.  95,  97  ;  Hugli, 

iv.     116;    Jabalpur,    iv.    667,    660 ; 

Jalandhar,  v.    5 ;  Jalp^igurf,    v.   23 ; 

Jaunpur,   v.    40;  Jessor,   v.  61,  62; 

lC4dur,    V.    140,    141 ;    Kimn^p,    v. 

183 ;    North   Kanara,   v.    191,    192 ; 

South  Kinara,  v.   198,  199;  Kingra, 

V.  218 ;  Karauli,  v.  250 ;  Kam^l,  v. 

262 ;    Karnul,    v.    271  ;    Karond,    v. 

279 ;    Kashmir  and   Jamn,    v.    296 ; 

Khiisi    and   Jaintia    Hills,    v.     367 ; 

Kheri,     v.     380 ;     Kistna,    v.     402 ; 

Kohdt,     V.    414 ;     Koliba,    v.    421  ; 

Kolir,  V.    427 ;    Kolhapur,  v.    431  ; 

Kuch  Bebar,  v.   459;   KuUu  Valley, 

V.    468 ;    Kuram,    v.    489 ;    Kyouk- 

hpyii,   V.    503 ;    Lakhimpur,   vi.    30 ; 

Larkh4na,   vi.  50,  52;  Laun,  vi.  54; 

Lohirdaga,  vi.  65,  66 ;  Luck  now,  vi. 

77;    Madras,   vi.    133;    Madura,    vi. 
179 ;  Maimansinh,  vi.  225  ;  Malabar, 

vi.  243,  249 ;  Maldah,  vi.  258 ;  M&n- 
bhum,  vi.  282 ;  Mandi,  vi.  294 ; 
Mandla,  vi.  300;  Manipur,  vi.  318; 
Mer^,  vi.  367 ;  Midnapur,  vi.  381 ; 
Mirdlpur,  vi.  394 ;  Monghyr,  vi.  409  ; 
Montgomery,  vi.  419;  Mult4n,  vi. 
450 ;  Murshidibid,  vi.  461 ;  MuzafTar- 
nagar,  vi.  493,  495 ;  M^re  State,  vi. 
5 14 ;  Mysore  District,  vi.  527  ;  Nadiyi, 
vii.  8,  9 ;  N4gd  Hills,  vii.  20 ;  Nisik, 
vii.  73 ;  Nellorc,  vii.  96,  97 ;  Nepil, 
vii.  105 ;  Nim4r,  vii.  145 ;  Nodlkhili, 
vii.  153 ;  North- Western  Provinces, 
vii.  172;  Nowgong,  vii.  184;  Orissa, 
vii.  202,  203  ;  Orissa  Tributary  States, 
vii.  208,  209;  Oudh,  vii.  229,  230; 
Pabna,  vii.  241 ;  P^lanpnr,  vii.  256 ; 
Pinch  Mahals,  viL  280 ;  Partabgarh, 
vii.  306 ;  PatdL,  vii.  326 ;  Patni 
State,  vii.  339;  Peshawar,  vii.  361; 
Prome,  vii.  402;  Punjab,  vii.  426; 
Puri,  vii.  441  ;  Purniah,  vii.  457 ; 
Rii  Bareli,  vii.  476;  Riigarh,  vii. 
481 ;  Riipur,  vii.  488,  489 ;  Riirakhol, 
vii.  492 ;  Rdjshihf,  vii.  528 ;  Rdmpur, 
vii.  545 ;  Ramri,  vii.  248 ;  Rangoon, 
viii.  6,  7 ;  Rangpur,  viii.  20,  21 ; 
Sahiranpur,  viii.  103,  104 ;  Salem, 
viii.  131 ;  Sambalpur,  viii.  148; 
Sandoway,  viii.  160 ;  Santdl  Parganis, 
viii.  181 ;  S4ran,  viii.  190 ;  Seonf, 
viii.  231 ;  Shahabad,  viii.  244 ;  Shi- 
moga,  viii.  291 ;  Shwe-gyeng,  viii. 
307  ;  Siilkot,  viii.  318 ;  Sibsigar,  viii. 
327 ;  Singbhum,  viii.  379 ;  Sirsa,  viii. 


404 ;   Sitipur,   viii.    416 ;    Soltanpor, 
viii.     461 ;    Sundarbans,     viiL     471 ; 
Surat,    viii.   481 ;   Sylhet,   viii.    498 ; 
Tanjore,   viiL    5»6 ;    Tavoy,    ix.    19 : 
Thana   (Tanna),   ix.    36;    Thar    and 
Piurkar,  ix.  48 ;  Thayet,  ix.  54  ;  Thun- 
khwa,    ix.   62 ;    Tinnevelli,     ix.    72 ; 
Tippcrah,    ix.    81;    Tirhdt,    ix.    86; 
Toung-ngu,  ix.  108;  Travancore,  ix. 
118 ;  Trichinopoli,  ix.  126,  127  ;  Tum- 
kur,  ix.   146;   Twenty-four  Paiganas, 
ix.    159 ;     Umballa,    ix.     187,     18S ; 
Upper    Godivari,    ix.   207  ;    Vizaga- 
patam,  ix.  248. 
Rtci^   Prices  of.      See  the   Agricnltnral 
section  of  each  Provincial  and  District 
article. 
Rke^  Trade  in.     See  Commerce. 
Ridhpurs  town.     See  Ritpur. 
Rights  of  the  cultivators.      See  Tenures 

and  Occupancy  rights. 
Rikheswar,  cantonment.     See  Lobaghat. 
Rintimbur,  fort,  viii.  60. 
Riotit  town,  viii.  60. 
Riotipur,  town,  viii.  60. 
Ri/^t  one  of  the  Eastern  Dwirs,  viii.  6a 
Rishikund^  hot  spring,  viii.  6ou 
Risod^  town,  viii.- 61. 
Rites.    See  Marriage,  funeral,  and  birth 

ceremonies. 
Ritpur f  town,  viii.  61. 
River  traffic.  See  the  section  on  Com- 
merce and  trade  under  each  Proirince, 
District,  and  town.  The  following 
references  are  of  special  interest : — 
Bengal,  ii.  32,  33 ;  Bogra,  ii.  168, 
169 ;  Brahmaputra,  ii.  222,  223  ;  Cal- 
cutta, ii.  327,  328;  Chindbali,  ii. 
392 ;  Dacca,  iii.  9  ;  Diniijpur,  iii.  163, 
164 ;  Fazilka,  viii.  40^ ;  Ganges,  iii. 
294,  295 ;  Goilanda,  hi.  398 ;  Indus, 
iv.  655,  656 ;  Irawadi,  iv.  659, 
660 ;  Jafargang,  iv.  673 ;  Jalangi, 
V.  8;  Maldah,  vi.  260;  Mandalay, 
vi.  288 ;  Pabdl,  vii.  242,  243 ; 
Riiganj,  vii.  480,  481  ;  Rijshahi,  vii. 
530;  Rimpur  Beauleah,  vii.  548; 
Rangpur,  viii.  22,  23 ;  S4hibganj,  viii. 
113,  114;  Santil  Pargan^  viii.  182; 
Shiran,  viii.  192;  Sherpur,  viii.  275; 
Sihs^ar,  viii.  372;  Sirijg^nj,  viii. 
386  -  389 ;  Somastipur,  viii.  426 ; 
Sondmganj,  viii.  433 ;  Subam^u^ha, 
viii.  449 ;  Sujanpur,  viii.  452  ;  Sukkur, 
viii.  454,  455;  SultAnganj,  viii.  457; 
Sundarbans,  viiL  471,  472,  473; 
Surmi,  viii.  487 ;  Sw&rupganj,  viii. 
492 ;  Sylhet,  viii.  500 ;  Taki,  viii. 
507  ;  Tila,  viu.  507  ;  Tiljugd,  ix.  65 ; 
Tsit-toung,  ix.  140. 
Rivers.  &ch  river  in  India  is  given 
under  its  own  name.  The  following 
are   a   few   of    the    principal   ones: 
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— Alaknanda,  i.  125 ;  Baleswar  river, 

>-   333;  Barik,  i.  416,  417;  Beas,  i. 

505  ;  Bhdgirathi,  ii.  62 ;  Brahmaputra, 

ii.    220-223;   Cauvery,  ii.    337-339; 

Chimbal,  ii.    372-374;    Cheiiib,    ii. 

408 ;   Coleroon,  ii.  495 ;  in  Cuttack, 

i*-    53^1   531  \    Damoidar,   iii.   24-26 ; 

Uhimri,   iii.    124,    125 ;  Dihing,   iii. 

1 58 ;  Great  Gandak,  iii.  288 ;  Ganges, 

iii.  291-296;  Ghaggar,  iii.  349,  350; 

Oodivari,    iii.    414-417 ;    Gogra,    iii. 

420,   421 ;  Gumti,   iii.   469 ;   Hlaing, 

iv.  82,  83  ;  Hugli,  iv.  106-II2  ;  Indus, 

iv.   651-656;    Irawadi,    iv.    657-660; 

Tahnavi,    iv.    677 ;   Jamuni,    v.    34 ; 

Jhelum,  V.   93,  94;  Jumna,  v.    117- 

lao;  Kibul,   v.   134,  135;  Kauriila, 

V.  317 ;  Kistna,  v.  404-407 ;  Kuram, 

V.  489,  490 ;  Mahinadi,  vi.    198-205  ; 

Mdtibhingi,  vi.  334  ;  Matli,  vi.  338 ; 

M^hna,  vi.  355-357;  Narbada,   vii. 

55-59 ;    Orissa  rivers,    vii.    195-197  » 

Panjnild,  vii.   290 ;    Pegu,   vii.    347 ; 

Pengan^,  vii.  350;  Pennir  (Ponnai- 

yir),  vii.  351,  352;  Periyir,  vii.  355; 

Kdmganga,   Western,  vii.   537,   538; 

Kijnganga,  vii.  537,  538  ;  Ruijit,  viii. 

31,  32 ;  Ripti,  viii.  33 ;  RAvi,  viii.  42, 

43 ;    Rtipnadlyan,  viii.   77 ;   Silandi, 

viii.  123,  124;  Salwin,  viii.  139-141 ; 

Sangu,  viii.  174;  Sankos,  viii.  177; 

Saraswatf    or   Sarsuti   (Punjab),    viii. 

I95>    196;    Saraswati  (Bengal),  viii. 

196 ;   Sarda,  viii.   197  ;   Sivitri,  viii. 

217,  218;  Shamsha,  viii.  270;  Shiura- 

dinadi,  viii.  271 ;  Sharavati,  viii.  271 ; 

Sher,  viii.  273;  Shwe-lay,  viii.  311, 

312;    Silai,    viii.    344;    Siller,    viii. 

345 ;   Sin^miri,  viii.    383 ;   Sipra  or 

Sipri,  viii.    385 ;    Sirhan,   viii.    380 ; 

Sobnili,  viii.  423;   Sohan,  viii.  424, 

425  ;  SoUni,  viii.  426 ;  Son,  viii.  428, 

429 ;    Sonii,    viii.    433 ;    Spiti,    viii. 

441  ;   Subansiri,  viiL   448 ;    Subama- 

rekha,  viii.  449;  Sukheta,  viii.  453; 

Surma,  viii.    489 ;   Sutlej,    viii.   490- 

492 ;  Swit,  viii.  492 ;   Timbrapamf, 

viii.  513;  Tdngan,  viii.  521;  Tipti, 

ix.  1-6;  Tavoy,  ix.  21,  22;  Tawd,  ix. 

22 ;  Tenasserim,  ix.  25,  26 ;  Tilju^, 

ix.  65;  Tista,  ix.  95-99;   Tit4s,  ix. 

100;   To,  ix.  102,  103;   Tsan-pu  or 

Sangpu,  ix.   136,  137;  Tsit-toung  or 

Sitang,  ix.    139,   140;   Tungabhadra, 

ix.  150,  151 ;  Vaigai,  ix.  226;  Vamsa- 

dhimi,  ix.  227 ;  Wainganga,  ix.  260 ; 

Wun,  ix.  263 ;  Wardha,  ix.  273. 

Riwdri^  tckhHl  and  t0¥m.     See  Rewari. 

Roads  and  means  of  communication.    See 
Communication. 

Robert  de  Nobilibus:  missionary  labours 
in  Madura,  vi.  178. 

Roberts^    General:    expedition    in     the 


Kuram  Valley,  v.  489 ;  occupation  of 
Kibul,  V.  133, 134 ;  march  to  Kanda- 
hdr,  and  defeat  of  Ayub  Khdn,  v.  211. 

Robertsganj^  tahsil,  viii.  61. 

Rock  caves  and  temples  of  Aianta^  i.  89- 
91;  Bdgh,  i.  290;  Barabar,  i.  414; 
Bezwida,  ii.  51  ;  Bhdndak,  ii.  67  ; 
Bhimaveram,  ii.  96;  Dham-ma-tha, 
iii.  123 ;  Elephanta,  iii.  201-203 ; 
Ellora,  iii.  206-208;  Gavipur,  iii. 
338;  Gaya,  iii.  344;  Ghugus,  iii.' 
366;  Gwalior,  iii.  495,  496;  Kathii- 
wir,  V.  312;  Khandgiri,  v.  355; 
Mahdbalipur,  vi.  100,  191,  193-196; 
Minjira,  vi.  322  ;  Nasik,  vii.  77  ;  P4tur, 
vii.  341  ;  Pimpalg&on  Rijd,  vii.  371  ; 
in  Puri,  vii  440,  441 ;  Riji£rih4,  vii. 
494 ;  Rdmgarh,  vii.  539 ;  Rdni-nur, 
viii.  29-31. 

Roe^  Sir  TAomas,  Visit  of,  to  Ajmere- 
Mhainvdra,  i.  95  and  103 ;  first  British 
ambassador  to  India,  iv.  349 ;  viii.  478. 

Rohilkhandj  Division,  viii.  62. 

Rohillds^  in  Bareilly,  i.  433,  434 ;  Bij- 
naur,  ii.  121 ;  Buddun,  ii.  238 ;  Mor- 
addbi&d,  vi.  423;  Sahiranpur,  viii. 
loi. 

Rohisala,  petty  State  of  Kithiiwir,  viii. 
62. 

Rohna,  town,  viii.  62. 

Rohriy  Sub-District,  viii.  62-64. 

Rohrif  town,  viii.  65,  66. 

Rohtcikf  District,  viii.  66-72;  physical 
aspects,  66,  67 ;  history,  67,  68 ; 
population,  68-70;  agriculture,  70, 
71  ;  natural  calamities,  71 ;  commerce 
and  trade,  71 ;  administration,  71,  72  ; 
climate  and  diseases,  72. 

Rohtakf  tahsil^  viii.  72. 

Rohtctk,  town,  viii.  72,  73. 

Rohtang^  pass,  viii.  73. 

Rohiasgarhf  fort,  viii.  73. 

Rojhdn,  town,  viii.  74. 

Rokha  Jdis^  pargand  and  town.  See 
Jais. 

Ro-tyufon,  revenue  circle,  viii.  74. 

Roman  Catholics,  See  Christian  popu- 
lation. 

Ron,  town,  viii.  74. 

Ronahiy  town,  viii.  74. 

Roorkee,  tahsil  and  town,  viii.  74. 

Rori,  town,  viii.  74. 

Rosa,^  rum  distillery  at  Shdhjahdnpur, 
viii.  257. 

Rose^  Sir  Hugh,  Capture  of  Gwalior  by, 
iii.  494 ;  capture  of  Kalpi,  v.  1 1  ; 
capture  of  Jhinsi  fort  and  town,  v. 
85,  91 ;  operations  in  Sdgar,  viii.  92, 

93- 

Roshndbdd,  estate,  viii.  74. 

Roshra,  town,  viii.  74. 
Ro'ta-rup,  revenue  circle,  viii.  74. 
Rotas,  ruined  fort,  viii.  75. 
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Rouk^ikuHi^  stream,  viii.  75. 

Roughsedge^  Major:  expedition  against 
the  Kols,  1820-21,  viii.  376. 

Rudauli^  pargand^  viii.  75. 

Rudauii,  town,  viii  75. 

Riidi  stone  monuments.  See  Stone 
monuments. 

Rudra  Himdla^  mountain,  viii.  75. 

Rudra  Praydg^  temple,  viii.  75,  76. 

Rudrapur,  town,  viii.  76. 

Rudrapur,  village,  viii.  76. 

Ruined  cUies :  Ajodhya,  i.  105,  106 ; 
Amber,  i.  158,  159 ;  Aror,  i.  232 ; 
Bamburi,  i.  355 ;  Barkalur,  i.  447 ; 
Barkur,  i.  448  ;  Basnir,  i.  477  ;  Bausi, 
i.  501 ;  Bhadreswar,  it  53 ;  Bham, 
ii.  66 ;  Bhiuidak,  ii.  67 ;  BilWun,  ii. 
146;  Brihmanib&d,  u,  218,  219; 
Chinderi,  ii.  392,  393 ;  Deogarh,  iii. 
97;  Deri  Shahin,  iii.  115,  116; 
Dipilpur,  iii.  169,  170;  Garhg&on, 
iii  314,  31 J ;  Gaur,  iii.  333-33*  J 
Golconda,  iii.  423 ;  Gor&ghat,  iii. 
439 ;  Hampi,  iii.  5^4-55^ ;  Hard- 
wir,  iv.  i>5  ;  Hastinapur,  iv.  18 ; 
Kamitipur,  v.  176 ;  Karra,  v.  279, 
280 ;  Klsimb^r,  v.  301,  302 ; 
Kh^jurahu,  v.  347,  348;  Khudib&d, 
v.  388  ;  Kotat,  v.  446,  447 ;  Mando- 
garh,  vL  303 ;  Mandor,  vi.  303 ; 
Melukot,  vi.  361,  362 ;  Mddbidri, 
vi.  436 ;  Panduah,  vii.  284  •  286 ; 
Rijmahil,  vii.  499,  500;  Ringdm&ti, 
^i-  553*  554 ;  Sahet  Mahet,  viii.  107- 
113;  S^nchi,  viii.  1J3-155;  S4ngrala, 
viii.  171,  172;  Sankisa,  viiL  175,  176; 
Sitgion,  viii.  212,  213 ;  Snihpur, 
viii.  261 ;  Shimoga,  viii.  291  ;  Sfbsa- 
gar,  viii.  323,  324;  Simrdon,  viii. 
351  ;  Sravasti,  viii.  441  ;  Talambha, 
viii.  508;  Talkad,  viii.  511,  512; 
Tindan,  viii.  517,  518;  Th4r  and 
Pirkar,  ix.  46,  47 ;  Tulamba,  ix.  140, 
141;  Uchb,  ix.  153;  Udiipur,  ix. 
171,  172. 

Ruins,  antiquities,  etc.  .Sf^  Ruined 
cities,  and  Antiquarian  remains. 

Rum,  Manufacture  of,  at  Sh4bjahdnpur, 
viii.  257. 

Rumpah,  hill  tract.     See  Rampa. 

Runang,  pass,  viii.  76. 

Run-tshiep,  revenue  circle,  viii.  76. 

Rupdl,  petty  State  in  Mahi  Kintha,  viii. 
76. 

Rupar,  tahsU,  viii.  76. 

Rupar,  town,  viii.  76,  77. 

Rupndrdvan,  river  of  Bengal,  viii.  77. 

Riipndriyan  and  RasiUpur  Canal,  viii. 

77,  78. 
Rtlpndth,  village,  viii.  78. 

Rurkhakaldn,  town,  viii.  78. 

Rdrki,  taksil,  viii.  78. 

Riirki,  town,  viii,  78,  79. 


Rusera,  town,  viii.  79. 

Rushikulya,  river  of  Madras,  viiL  79. 

Russellkonda,  town,  viii.  79. 

Rustam,  town.    See  Rastam. 

Rutlam,  State  and  town.     See  Ratlam. 

Rwa^gun,  revenue  drcle,  viii.  79. 

Rwo'lwot,  revenue  drcle,  viii.  79. 

Rwa^ihit,  revenue  drcle,  viii.  79. 

Rwa'4hit,  town,  viii.  80. 

Rwa-tkU,  village,  viii.  8a 

Rwa-toung,  revenue  drcle,  viii.  8a 

Rwa-toung,  town,  viii.  8a 

Rwe,  river  of  British  Burma,  one  of  the 

months  of  the  Irawadi,  viii.  8a 
Rwe-doung,  revenue  drde,  viii.  8a 
Rwek-gr^fO-toHngy    revenue    drde,    viii. 

80. 
Rwon,  East,  revenue  circle,  viii.  8a 
Rwon,  West,  revenue  drcle,  viii.  80. 
Rvfon-gnya,  revenue  circle,  viii.  8a 
Rwon-na-leng,  river  of   British  Burma, 

viiL  80,  81. 


Saddat  All  KhdfCs  works  in  Lucknow, 

vL  86. 
Saddatganj,  town,  viii.  81. 
Sabari,  river,  Madras,  viii.  81. 
Sdharmati,  river,  i.  62,  71. 
Sabars,  an  aboriginal  tribe.     See  Abori- 

ginal  population. 
Saodthu,  cantonment  and  hill  station. 

See  Subithu. 
Sabkar,  town,  viii.  81. 
Sabi,  river,  Punjab.     See  Sahibi. 
Sabuktigin,  the  first   Tnrkl  invader  of 

India,  and  father  of  Mahmud  of  Gharni, 

iv.  321. 
Sabtvar,  town,  i.  27. 
Sackin,  State,  Bombay,  viii.  81,  82. 
SacMn,  town,  viii.  82. 
Sacrifices,      See    Birth,    marriage,    and 

funeral  ceremonies. 
Sadalgi,  town,  viii.  82. 
Sadar,  taksil,  viii  82,  %%, 
SaddsAivgad,  port,  viii.  83. 
Sddbauru,  town,  viii.  83. 
Sadiyd,  village,  viii.  83,  84. 
Sadras,  town,  viii.  84,  8^. 
Sadrpur,  pargand,  viii.  85. 
Sadrpur,  town,  viii  85. 
SadiUldnagar,  pargand,  viii.  85,  86. 
Sadulldnagar,  village,  viii.  86. 
SaduUdpur,  village,  viii.  86. 
Safed  Koh,  mountain  range,  i  23,  43  ; 

viii.  87-89. 
Safficwer,  Cultivation  of,  in  Bombay,  ii. 

190 ;  Bulandshahr,  ii  253  ;  Dacca,  iii. 

7;  Kalidei,  v.   156;   North  Kinara, 

V.  192 ;  Kolhipur,  v.  431 ;  Piisi,  vii. 

463;   Sh4h4bid,   viii   244;    Sitapur, 

viii.  416;  Tipperah,  ix.  81. 
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Saffrdi,  coal-mine,  viii.  89. 

Sajfron^  cultivation  at  Pimpur,  vii.  275. 

SafipuTf  tahsUy  viii.  89. 

SafipUTt  pargandy  viii.  89. 

Safipur,  town,  viii.  89,  90. 

Sagar^  District,  viii.  90-96;  physical 
aspects,  90,  91  ;  history,  91  -  93  ; 
population,  93,  94 ;  agriculture,  94 ; 
commerce  and  trade,  95  ;  administra- 
tion, 95  ;  medical  aspects,  95,  96. 

Sdgar^  tahslly  viii.  96. 

SdgoTy  town  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
viii.  96,  97. 

Sdgar,  island,  viii.  97,  98. 

Sagar,  tdluk,  viii.  98. 

Sdgar^  town  in  Mysore  State,  viii.  98. 

Sdgriy  tahsil^  viii.  98. 

Sagrwa,  town,  viii.  98. 

Sahdranpur^  District,  viii.  98  -  106 ; 
physical  aspects,  99, 100;  history,  100- 
102 ;  population,  102,  103 ;  agricul- 
ture, 103,  104 ;  natural  calamities, 
104,  105 ;  commerce  and  trade,  105  ; 
administration,  105,  106;  medical 
aspects,  106. 

Sahdranpur^  tdhsil^  viii.  106,  107. 

SoAdranpur,  town,  viii.  106,  107. 

Sahdspur,  town,  viii.  107.. 

Sahdswdn^  tashil  and  town.  See  Sahis- 
win. 

Sahdwar,  town,  viii.  107. 

Sahet  Mahet  (or  Sravasti)^  ruins,  viii. 
107. 1 13. 

Sdhibganj,  town,  SantAl  Parganas,  viii. 

"3,  "4. 
Sdhibganj,  town,  Giya,  viii.  114. 

Sdhibganjj    town,    Muzaflfamagar,    viii. 

114. 
Sdhibganjt  village,  Rangpur,  viii.  1 14. 
SdMibganjj  village,  Bardwan,  viii.  114. 
Sdhibganjy  village,  Bakarganj,  viii.  1 14. 
Sdhibiy  stream  in  Gurgaon,  viii.  1 14. 
Scthispur,    See  Sahispar. 
Sahiswdn^  tahsily  viii.  114. 
SaAiswdn,  town,  viii.  115. 
SoAhtfdi,  town,  viii.  115. 
Sahukay  petty  State  in  Kithiiwir,  viii. 

115. 
SahuwdiCy  tahsil^  viii.  115. 
Sahyadriy  mountain  range,  i.  76;  viii. 

115,  116. 
Sdiy  river  of  Oudh,  viii.  1 1 6- 1 1 7. 
SauUbdd,  iahsiL     See  Sayyidabid. 
Saiddpet  or  Sydapet^  town,  vi.  135  ;  viii. 

117,  118. 
Saidnagary  town.     See  Sayyidnagar. 
SaidpuTy  town,  Shikirpur.    See  Sayyid- 

pur. 
SaidpuTy  town,  Faridpur.     See  Sayyid - 

pur. 
Saidpuvy    tahsU  and    town,    Gh4zipur. 

See  Sayyidpur. 
Saidwdlay  town.     See  Sayyidwdla. 


Sdifmnjy  town,  viii.  1 18. 

Sdifganj  Pirwiihay  town,  viii.  1 1 8. 

Saiidna  or  SillaruLy  petty  State  in  Central 
India,  viii.  118. 

SailUy  town.     See  Selu. 

Sain,  mountain  range,  viii.  118,  119. 

Saint  George  Fort,     See  Madras  city. 

Scdnt  Thomai  Mount  or  Farangi'tfialai, 
town,  viii.  119,  120. 

Saint  Thome  or  Mylapur,  See  Madras 
city. 

Saidpur^  town.     See  Safipur. 

Sairiy  village,  viii.  121. 

Sajji,  found  in  Jhang,  v.  76 ;  Mont- 
gomery, V.  419. 

S^ala,  ruins.     See  Sangala. 

Sakerufor  or  Sukesar,  m'ountain,  viii.  121. 

Sakhar  and  Shikdrpur^  Subdivision, 
tdluky  and  town.     See  Sukkur. 

Sakheda^  town,  viii.  121. 

Sakhi  Sarwar,  famous  shrine,  iv.  293 ; 
viii  121. 

Sakhif  ancient  town,  viii.  I2t,  122. 

Sakkarayhottaiy  town,  viii.  122. 

Sakheshpury  village,  viii.  122. 

Sedioliy  tahsily  viii.  122. 

Sakrandy  taldky  viii.  122. 

Sakraypatna,  village,  viii.  122,  123. 

Sakriy  river  of  Bengal,  viii.  123. 

Saktiy  petty  State,  Central  Provinces, 
viii.  123. 

Sal  treesy  in  Assam,  i.  244  ;  B41aghit,  i. 
318 ;  Bdmra,  i.  355  ;  Bdrdwdr,  i.  431 ; 
Beneal,  ii.  7 ;  Bilispur,  tL  141  ; 
Bonal,  ii.  215;  Boris4msar,  ii.  217; 
Central  Provinces,  ii.  353;  Chang 
Bhakir,  ii.  398;  Chirang  Dw^r,  ii. 
439;  Cuttack,  ii.  530;  IHrjUing,  iii. 
40;  Denwa,  iii.  94;  Eastern  Dw4rs, 
iii.  190 ;  Ganjdm,  iii.  304 ;  Gdro  Hills, 
iii.  324 ;  Garumiri,  iii  .332 ;  Gilgion, 
iii.  368  ;  Gonda,  iii.  425, 426;  Gorakh- 

?ur,  iii.  440 ;  Hazdribigh,  iv.  31  ; 
limdlayas,  iv.  65  ;  Hoshangabad,  iv. 
88 ;  in  Jalpiiguri,  v.  20 ;  Jashpur,  v. 
40 ;  Jfra,  v.  103 ;  Kalesar,  v.  160 ; 
Kamtarinila,  v.  187  ;  Khandpdra,  v. 
356 ;  Kheri,  v.  378 ;  Korei,  v.  439 ; 
Kukra  Mailini,  v.  464 ;  Kumdun,  v. 
473 ;  Laun,  vi.  54 ;  Madhupur,  vi. 
113  ;  Malldb;iri,  vi  270 ;  Mandla,  vi 
296,  297 ;  Milmillia,  vi.  387 ;  Nepdl, 
vii  104 ;  Nilgiri  Hills,  vii.  128  ;  Now- 

fong,    vii    180 ;     Oudh,    vii.    213 ; 
'intin,    vii    293;    Puri,    vii.    437; 

Rdipur,    vii.    4)85 ;    Rdirakhol,    vii. 

492. 
Saldbat  Jangy  in  Haidardbdd,  iii.  508. 
Saldmbhay  village  and  salt-works,  viii 

123. 
Sdlandiy  river  of  Orissa,  viii  123,  124. 
Saldyay  port,  viii.  124. 
Salbdi  or  Salbyey  village,  viii.  124. 
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SdibaUi^  village  and  hill,  viii.  124. 

Sdlbtt^  island,  viiL  124. 

SaUmy  District,  viii.  124-134 ;  physical 
aspects,  125-127;  history,  127;  estates 
and  tenures,  127-129  ;  population,  130, 
131  ;  agriculture,  131,  132 ;  natural 
calamities,  132,  133  ;  commerce  and 
trade,  133,  134  ;  roads  and  passes, 
134;  administration,  134;  education 
and  missions,  135  ;   medical  aspects, 

135. 
ScUeniy  town,  viii.  135,  136. 

Salem,  village,  viii.  136. 

Salitekri,  cmdfship,  viii.  136. 

Sallmdbdd,  vUlage,  viii.  136. 

Sallmfiurt  town,  viii.  136. 

Sdlkhidt  village,  viii.  136. 

Sdinadi^  river  of  Bengal.     See  Silandi. 

Salon  J  tahsll,  viii  136. 

Salon,  pargaHdj  viii.  136,  137. 

Salon,  town,  viiL  137. 

Salsttte,  island,  viii.  137,  138. 

Salt,  Manufacture  of,  article  '  India,'  iv. 
593.  Local  notices — Adrampet,  i.  20 ; 
AfghAn  Turkistin,  i.  44;  Ahmed- 
abid,  i.  70 ;  Akola,  i.  109 ;  Akyab, 
i.  122 ;  Allah&b4d,  L  146 ;  An-gyi,  i. 
201  ;  South  Arcot,  i.  227 ;  Bahadur 
Khel,  i.  294 ;  Balasor,  i.  330  ;  Bannu, 
i*  399 ;  Bassein,  l  484 ;  Bellary,  i. 
521,  526 ;  Bengal,  ii.  6,  7 ;  Bingana- 
ualU,  ii.  147 ;  Biramganta,  ii.  148 ; 
Independent  Burma,  ii.  293 ;  Cambay, 
ii'  332 ;  Chidchat,  ii.  367  ;  Chengal- 
pat,  ii.  414;  Chilki  Lake,  ii.  436; 
Cochin,  ii.  481  ;  Covelong,  ii.  513; 
Cuttack,  ii.  536,  537  ;  Durgirayapat- 
nam,  iii.  188 ;  Ganjam,  iii.  308 ;  Goa, 
iii.  381  ;  Gurgion,  iii.  480-484 ;  Hai- 
dardbid,  iii.  533 ;  HniH,  iv.  ^I  ;  on 
the  Himalayas,  iv.  08;  Janjira,  v. 
37;  Jatti,  V.  43;  Jhelum,  v.  99; 
Jodhpur,  V.  105,  106;  Kdlab^h, 
v.  154 ;  North  Kdnara,  v.  192 ; 
Karachi,  v.  234;  Karrak,  v.  280; 
Khatak  Hills,  v.  370,  371  ;  Kohit,  v. 
410,  411,  414;  Koilpatam,  v.  418; 
Koliba,  V.  418,  422  ;  Kyouk-hp^u,  v. 
504;  Lonir,  vi.  71  ;  Madras,  vi.  148, 
149;  Madura,  vi.  174,  180;  Malgin, 
vi.  267 ;  Mandi,  vi.  294,  295 ;  Mani- 
pur,  vi.  314;  Mayo  Mines,  vi.  344, 
345  ;  Mehar,  vi.  358 ;  Mogultiir,  vi. 
401 ;  Narri,  vii.  61  ;  Nanpida,  vii.  79 ; 
Nellore,  vii.  99  ;  Nowgong,  vii.  180  ; 
Parikud,  vii.  301;  Partabgarh,  vii.  305 ; 
Punjab,  vii.  432 ;  Puri,  vii.  437,  44^  ; 
Kiiputina,  vii.  509,  521  ;  Ramri,  vii. 
548 ;  Rangoon,  viii.  8 ;  Saldmbha, 
viii.  123  ;  Salt  Range,  viii.  138,  139  ; 
SAmbhar  Lake,  viii.  150,  151 ;  Santil- 
pur,  viii.  184  ;  Shwc-gyeng,  viii.  308 ; 
Sind,  viii.  369;  Sultdnpur,  viii  466; 


Tavoy,  ix.  20;  Thar  and  Parkar,  ix. 

48 ;  Upper  Sind  Frontier,  ix.  216. 
Salt,   Trade  in,  in  Ahmedibdu),  i  70; 

Balasor,    i    330;    Bellaiy,    i.    526; 

Bengal,  ii.  7 ;  Khatak  Hills»  v.  371  ; 

Miini,   vi.    376 ;    Nellore,    vii.    99 ; 

Ponini,   vii    377 ;     Siigar,    viii.    95 ; 

Saidipet,  viii.   117;    Sultanpur,  viii. 

466. 
Salt  Range,  hills,  viii.  138,  139. 
Salt  Springs,  Labanakhya,  vi.  i  ;  Magar 

Talao,  vi.  187;  Tavoy,  ix.  17;  Thayet, 

ix.  52. 
Saltpetre^  Manufitcture  of  and  trade  in, 

article  '  India,'  iv.  594.     LoceU  notices 

— Aliearh,  i.  135  ;  Allahibad,  i.  146 ; 

Balucnistin,   i    350 ;    Basti,   i.    497 ; 

Bellary,    i.    521  ;     Benares,    i    542 ; 

Bengal,   ii.   32 ;    Bhigalpur,   ii.    59 ; 

Bulandshahr,  ii.  255  ;  Champdran,  ii. 

381 ;  EUore,  iii   2ot  ;  Fatefapor,  iii. 

262  ;  Gayi,  iii   345,  346 ;   Ghizipur, 

iii  362  ;  Haidaigarh,  iii.  540 ;  Hassan, 

iv.   16 ;   Hissir,  iv.  79  ;   Kaithal,   v. 

IC2 ;  Kheri,  v.  378  ;  Madura,  vi  174 ; 

Miinpuri,  vi   236 ;    Mallinwin,   vi. 

272 ;  Mehar,  vi.  358  ;  Nellore,  vii  93  ; 

Partabgarh,  vii.  305 ;  RAdhanpur,  vii. 

469 ;  Shihibid,  viii.  245 ;  Sholapur, 

viii  297  ;  Sind,  viii  3C5  ;  Tirhut,  ix. 

89;  Toung-ngu,  ix.  108;  Upper  Sind 

Frontier,  ix.  216. 
Salt  Water  Lake  or  Dhdpa,  viii.  139. 
Salur,  town,  viii  139. 
Sahvin,  river  of  British  Burma,  i.  162 ; 

viii.  139-141. 
Sahvin  HUl  Tracts,  District,  viii  141, 

142;  physical  aspects,  141  ;  crops,  142  ; 

population,  142  ;  administration,  142. 
Satna  dynasty,  in  Sind,  viii.  358,  359. 
Scunadtdla    Chabaria,    petty    State    in 

Kithiiw&r,  viii.  142. 
Samadidla  Ckaran,  petty  State  in  Kathii- 

wir,  viii.  142. 
Samadrala,  petty  State  in    Kathiawar, 

viii  143. 
Sdmaguting,  village,  viii.  143. 
Sdmalkot,  town.     See  Samulkota. 
Sdmarkha,  town,  viii  143. 
SambcUfur,     District,     viii.    143  -  149 ; 

physical  aspects    I43i    144;    history, 

145-147  J  population,  147,  148  ;  agri- 

culture,    148;    commerce  and    trade, 

148,  149 ;  administration,  149;  medical 

aspects,  149. 
SambcUpur,  tahsil,  viii.  149. 
Sambalpur,  town,  viii  149,  150. 
Sambhaji,  son  and  successor  of  Sivajf ,  the 

Marhatti  chief,  iv.  364. 
SambAal,  tahsil,  viii.  15a 
Sambhal,  town,  viii  1^0. 
Sdmbhar,  salt  lake,  viii  150,  151. 
Sambhugcmj,  town,  viii  151. 
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Sameswariox  Sonunvari^  river  of  Assam, 

viii.  151,  152. 
Samif  town,  viii.  152. 
Sdmnagur,  town  in  24  Parganis  District, 

Bengal.    Se^  Syimnagar. 
Sampaji  Ghdt,  pass,  viii.  152. 
Sdmpiay  tahsiij  viii.  152. 
Sdmpla^  town,  viii.  152. 
Sdmruy  town,  viii.  152. 
Samrah  Babdahdt  town,  viii.  152, 
Samrdia,  tashil,  viii.  152. 
Samthar,  Sampthar,  or  Sumpier,  State 

in  Bundelkhand,  viii.  152,  153. 
Sdrnthar^  town,  viii.  153. 
Samulkota  or  Chdmarlakota,  town,  viii. 

153. 

Sanala^  petty  State  in  Kithiiwir,  viii.  153. 

Sdnand,  town,  viii.  153. 

Sanatoria :  Alwaye,  i.  154 ;  Amherst, 
i.  171 ;  Birkul,  ii.  155  ;  Boldram,  ii. 
172;  Chandpur,  ii.  395;  Cherdt,  ii. 
418;  Chhindwdra,  ii.  426;  Chikalda, 
ii*  432 ;  Chitaldrug,  ii.  443  ;  Dal- 
housie,  iii.  18,  19 ;  Darjiling,  iii.  41, 
42,  48 ;  Dharmsila,  iii.  132 ;  Dun- 
gagali,  iii.  183 ;  Kodaikinal,  v.  407, 
40S ;  Kot^ri,  v.  441  ;  Landaur,  vi. 
47;  Mahabaleshwar,  vi.  189,  190; 
Mdtheran,  vi.  336,  337  ;  in  Mehar,  vi. 
357»  358 ;  Murree,  vi.  455,456  »  Mus- 
soorc,  vi.  475 ;  Niini  Tdl,  vii.  38 ; 
Pachmarhf,  vii.  247 ;  Rimamalai,  vii. 
533  ;  Rdnikhet,  viii.  28 ;  Shekh  Budin, 
viii.  269 ;  Simla,  viii,  349-351  ;  Mount 
Abu,  i.  3 ;  viii.  397 ;  Solan,  viii.  426 ; 
Somsa  Parvat,  viii.  427,  428 ;  Subathu, 
viii.  450;  Tandiani,  ix.  39;  Utaka- 
mand,  ix.  220,  222 ;  Wellington,  ix, 
276.  277. 

Sandwan,  tahsil^  viii.  153. 

Sandwar,  village,  viii.  153. 

Sdnchi,  village  with  extensive  Buddhist 
remains,  viii.  153-155. 

Sandal-woodt  in  Atiir,  i.  263 ;  Baba 
Budan,  1.  281 ;  Biligiri  -  rangan,  ii. 
1^5  ;  Bombay,  ii.  182  ;  Coimbatore,  ii. 
489 ;  Coorg,  ii.  504 ;  Ganjam,  iii.  304 ; 
on  the  Ghats,  iii.  353  ;  Jawadi,  v.  52 ; 
Kidur,  VL  138;  Madras,  vi.  118; 
Melagiris,  vi  360 ;  Merkira,  vi.  370 ; 
Mysore  State,  vi.  519,  520;  Mysore 
District,  vi.  523  ;  Naltigiri,  vii.  44 ; 
Shimofi[a,  viii.  292 ;  Sorab,  viii.  437 ; 
Tumkur,  ix.  144. 

Sdndi^  pargand^  viii.  155,  156. 

Sdndi,  town,  viii.  156. 

Sandila,  tahsil^  viii.  156,  157. 

Sandlla^  pargandy  viii.  157. 

Sandlla^  town,  viii.  157. 

Sandoway^  District,  viii.  157*162;  physi- 
cal aspects,    157-159 ;   history,    159  ; 
antiquities,  159,  160 ;  population,  160 ; 
agriculture,   160,  161 ;   manufactures, 
VOL.  IX. 


161 ;  trade,  161 ;  administration,  161, 

162  ;  climate,  162. 
Sandoway^  town,  viii.  162-163. 
Sandowayy  river  of  British  Burma,  viii. 

163. 
Sandoway  Myoma^  township,  viii.  163. 
Sandoway  Myoma^  revenue  circle,  viii. 

164. 
Sandru^  mountain  pass,  viii.  164. 
Sandtlr  or  Sundoor^   State  in  Madras, 
.   viii.   164-167;   physical  aspects,  164; 

geology,  164,  165 ;  history,  165,  166 ; 

population,    166 ;    places  of  interest, 

166;  revenue,  166,  167. 
SanddVy  town,  viii.  167. 
Sandwlp  or  Sundeep^  island  in  the  estuary 

of  the  Mc^hni,  i.  117  ;  viii.  167- 17 1. 
Sdngaiay  ruins,  viii.  171,  172. 
Sangamner,  town,  viii.  172. 
Sangarhf  tahsily  viii.  172. 
Sangarhiy  town,  viii.  172. 
Sanghiy  village,  viii.  172. 
Sdngliy   State    in    the  South  Marhattd 

Country,  Bombay,  viii.  172,  173. 
Sdngliy  town,  viii.  173. 
Sangola^  town,  viii.  173. 
Sangtdmpur^  town,  viii.  173. 
Sangriy  petty  State  in  the  Punjab,  viii. 

173.  174- 
SangUy  Subdivision,  viii.  174. 

SangUy  river  of  Bengal,  viii.  174. 

Sanivarsanie,  village,  viii.  174. 

Sanjdn,  village,  viii.  174. 

Sanjeliy  petty  State  in  Rewa  Kintha, 
viii.  174. 

Sankara  Achdrya^  a  Sivaite  religious  re- 
former, iv.  299 ;  viii.  445. 

Sankaridrugy  village  and  fort,  viii.  174, 

175. 
Sankarkattiy  village,  viii.  175. 

SankdmdincJioilf  town,  viii.  175. 

Sankarpury  town,  viii.  175. 

Sankenvar,  town,  viii.  175. 

Sankhy  river  of  Ben^,  viii.  175. 

Sa$tkhairay  town,  viii.  175. 

Sankhundy  spring,  viii.  175. 

Sankisay  village  and  ruins,  viii.  175,  176. 

Sankosy  river  of  Bengal,  viii.  177. 

Santty  town,  viii.  177. 

Sanosra,  petty  State  in  Kathiiwar,  viii. 

177* 
Sansar  Dhdray   waterfall  and  place  of 

pilgrimage,  viii.  177. 

Santdl  Pargtmdsy  They  District,  viii.  177- 
184;  physical  aspects,  177,  178;  ad- 
ministrative history,  178,179;  popula- 
tion, 179,  180 ;  agriculture,  181  ; 
natural  calamities,  181, 182;  commerce 
and  trade,  182 ;  administrative  statis- 
tics, 182,  183 ;  medical  aspects,  183, 
184. 

S&ntalpur-with^Chddchaty  petty  State  in 
Pilanpur,  viii.  184. 
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SantafiUy^  tillage  and  lighthouse.  Set 
Chantapilli. 

Santipur^  town,  viii.  184. 

Santdls^  an  aboriginal  hill  tribe  in  Bengal, 
article  'India,'  iv.  177-1S0.  Local 
notices — ii.  22-24  *  Hazaribagh,  iv.  34 ; 
Manbhiim,  vi.  280 ;  Santal  Parganas, 
viii.  1 8a  See  also  Aboriginal  popula- 
tion. 

SdoU^  town,  viii.  184. 

Sdollgarhy  State  forest,  viii.  185. 

SdonoTy  town,  viii.  185. 

Sdptagrdmy  ruins.     See  Satgdon. 

5ar,  Uke,  viii.  185. 

Sdrdy  pargand,  viii.  185. 

Sdrdgaj  ox  IjiHgla^  hill  range,  \tx\,  185, 
186. 

Saragur^  village,  viii.  186. 

SardAdn,  town,  viii.  186. 

Sardi  AFhat^  town  and  ruin%  viii.  186. 

Sdraik(dd^  estate,  viii.  186. 

Sdraikaldy  village,  viii.  186. 

Sardi  Sdlih^  town,  viii.  187. 

Sardi  Sidu^  tahsil^  viii.  187. 

Sardi  Sidhu,  town,  viii.  187. 

Sdran,  District,  viii.  187-193 ;  jurisdic- 
tion, 187 ;  physical  aspects,  107,  188 ; 
population,  i&S,  189 ;  agriculture,  190, 
191 ;  natural  calamities,  191 ;  roads, 
commerce  and  trade,  etc.,  191,  192 ; 
administration,  192,  193 ;  medical 
aspects,  193. 

Sdranda,  hill  range,  viii.  193. 

Sdranda,  village,  viii.  193,  194. 

Sdrangarhf  petty  State  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  viii.  194,  195. 

SarctsTvaii  or  Sarsu/i,  river  of  the  Punjab, 
viii.  195,  196. 

Saraswati^  river  of  Bengal,  viii.  196. 

Sarasivatiy  river  of  Bombay,  viii.  196. 

Sdra/hdf  port,  i.  326,  viii.  196. 

Sard^fan,  river  of  Oudh,  viii.  196,  197. 

Sdrda^  river  of  Oudh  and  North- Western 
India,  viii.  197. 

Sarddrs  or  village  head-men.  See  Village 
officials. 

Sardkdna,  tahsU^  viii.  197. 

Sardhdna,  town,  viii.  197 -1 99. 

Sardine  fishery^  in  Ratnagiri,  viii.  41. 

Sareni,  pargand^  viii.  199. 

Sargent  Sf  Dr,^  mission  work  in  Madras, 
vi.  131. 

Sargujd,  State  of  ChutiA  Nigpur,  viii. 
199-201;  physical  aspects,  199,  200; 
history,  200 ;  population,  200,  201 ; 
agriculture,  201 ;  administration,  201. 

SdHs  or  women's  robes,  Manufacture  of, 
in  Ahmednagar,  i.  80,  81,  86 ;  Bard- 
wdn,  i.  427 ;  Baroda,  i.  450 ;  Bombay, 
ii.  195;  ChakrabAri,  ii.  370;  Garh- 
bori,  iii.  314 ;  Ilkal,  iv.  127 ;  Janjira, 
V.  37 ;  Margrim,  vi.  327. 

Sargiir^  town.     See  Saragur. 


Sark  Sdiimpur,  taksll,  viu.  aoi. 
Sari/a,  petty  State  in  Bundelkhand,  vil:. 

201. 
SarisApur,  hill  range,  viii.  202. 
SatydpuTf  village,  viii.  202. 
Sariu,  river  of  North -Western   India* 

See  Gogra. 
*  Sarmastipur,  village.     See  Somastipur. 
SamdtA,  Buddhist  ruins,  viiL  202,  203. 
,  Saromantiagar,  pargand,  viii.  203. 
I  Saromannagar^  town,  viii  203. 
,  Sana,  town,  viii.  20^. 
.  Sarsaganj,  village,  viiL  203. 
Sarsawa,  town,  viii.  203,  204. 
Sarsuti,  river  of  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces.    See  Saraswati. 
Sctm,  hill,  viii.  204. 
Sarvepalliy  town,  viii.  204. 
Sarwdn-t  village,  viii.  204. 
Sarya^  village  and   indigo  factory,  viii. 

204,205. 
Sdsni  or  Sdsani,  town,  viii.  205. 
Satserdm,  Subdivision,  viiL  205. 
Sasserdm^  town,  viii.  205,  206. 
Sdstras  or  convents,  in  Kamrup,  v.  182. 
Sdsuj  river  of  Assam,  viiL  206. 
Sdswad  or  Sasar^  town,  viii.  206. 
Sata,  channel  of  the  Indus,  viiL  206. 
Sdtanoness,  petty  State   in  Kathiawar, 

viii.  206. 
Satamvarit  fort,  viii.  206. 
Sdtdru,  District,  \4ii.  206-211;  physical 

aspects,  207,  208 ;   population,   208 ; 

history,  209,  210;   agriculture,   210; 

commerce    and    manufactures,    210: 

means  of  communication,   210,   211: 

administration,  211 ;  medical  aspect>, 

211. 
Sdtdra,  town,  viii.  212. 
Sdtdsgarhj  ruins.     See  Panduah. 
Sdtgaon,  ruined  village,  iv.  107,  108,  113, 

viii.  212,  213. 
Sathamba,  petty  State  in  Mahi  Kantha. 

See  Suthumba. 
Sdthan,  town,  viii.  213. 
Sdt  Khirdj  Subdivision,  viii.  213. 
Sdt  Khird,  town,  viii.  213,  214. 
SatlaL  river.     See  Sutlej. 
Sattisna,  petty  State  in  Mahi  Kanthat 

viiL  214. 
Satndmis,  a  religious  sect  in  the  Central 

Provinces,  ii.  364. 
Satodar  Wdoriy  petty  State  in  Hallar, 

viii.  214. 
Sdtpatiy  seaport,  viii.  214. 
Sdtpurdf  hill  range,  viiL  214,  215. 
Sdtpurdy  State  forest,  viii.  215. 
Satrikhy  pargandy  viiL  21$. 
Satrikhy  town,  viii.  215,  216. 
Sairunjaya  or    Shetrunjay   sacred    hill. 

See  Palitdna. 
SattSr,  village,  ^niL  216. 
Sa/yamanga/am,  fort  and  town,  viii.  2t6. 
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Saugor^  District,  Subdivision,  and  town 
in  Central  Provinces ;  also  island  at 
mouth  of  the  Hugli,  BengaL  Set 
Sagar. 

Saundattiy  town,  viii.  216. 

Saurathf  village,  viii.  216. 

Sausar,  tahsil,  viii.  217. 

Sausar,  town,  viii.  217. 

Savars,  or  Sadars,  or  Sours,  or  Saurds, 
or   SarSf    an    aboriginal    tribe.      See  , 
Aboriginal  population. 

SAvda,  town,  viii.  217. 

Savctndrug,  hill  fort,  viii.  217. 

Savari^  Severi^  Seberif  river.    See  Sabari. 

Sdvitri  or  Savdtri,  river  of  Bombay,  viii. 
217,  218. 

Sdiuantwdri,  State  in  Bombay,  viii.  2l8- 
220 ;  physical  aspects,  crops,  etc.,  218 ; 
population,  218,  219;  manufactures, 
219 ;  roads,  219 ;  trade,  219 ;  history, 
219,  220. 

Sawamir,  State  in  Bombay,  viii.  22a 

Sawaniir,  town,  viii.  220. 

Sdjf/a,  petty  State  in  Kithiiwdr,  viii.  220, 
221. 

Sdjf/a,  town,  viii.  221. 

Sayyiddbdd,  tahsil,  viii.  221. 

Sayyidnagar,  town,  viii.  221. 

Sayyidpur,  town,  Faridpur  District, 
Ben^I,  viii.  221. 

Sayyidpur,  tahsil,  Gh^fpur  District, 
North- Western  Provinces,  viii.  221. 

Sayyidpur^  town  and  ruins,  Ghizfpur 
District,  North  -  Western  Provinces, 
viii.  221,  222. 

SayyidtuTy  tdluk,  ShildLrpur  District, 
Sina,  viii.  223. 

Sayytdwdla^  village,  viii.  222. 

Schools  and  colleges,  article  '  India,*  iv. 
466-47 1 .  See  also  Educational  statistics. 

Schwartz,  Protestant  missionary  in 
Southern  India,  iv.  481.  ' 

Sculpture,  Indian,  iv.  583. 

Scythians  in  India,  iv.  269-28a  Early 
Scythian  migrations  towards  India, 
269,  270;  asserted  Scythic  origin  of 
Buddha,  270;  Scythic  Buddhism  in 
India,  as  represented  by  Kanishka  and 
his  Council  (40  a.  D.),  270,  271 ;  Sc3rthic 
elements  in  the  modem  Indian  popula- 
tion, 271  ;  the  Jdts,  271 ;  the  Rdj- 
puts(?),  272;  Indian  struggle  against  the 
Scythians,  their  expulsion  by  Vikram- 
dditya,  272,  273 ;  Scythian  inroads 
under  the  Sah,  Gupta,  and  Valabhi 
dynasties  (37  B.C.  to  544  A. D.),  273, 
274 ;  pre- Aryan  kingdoms  in  Northern 
India,  274,  275 ;  the  Scythic  Tak- 
shaks  and  N4g^  275,  276 ;  non- 
Aryan  Ghakkars,  277,  278 ;  the  Bhars 
of  North- Western  India,  the  Kochs 
of  Northern  Bengal,  the  Ahams  of 
Assam,  278-280.  | 


Sealdah,  village  and  railway  station.     See 

Sialdah. 
Sealkote,  District,  tahsll,  and  town.     See 

Siilkot. 
Seaside  Watering  Places:  Birkiil,  ii.  155 ; 

Chiindpur,  ii.  395. 
SeUri,    river    in    Central    India.      See 

Sabari. 
Secunderdbdd,  tahsll  And  town  in  Buland- 

shahr    District,    North-Westcm    Pro- 
vinces.    See  Sikandaribid. 
Secunderdbdd,  town  and  military  canton* 

ment,  viii.  222,  223. 
Seebpur,  suburb  of  Howrah  town.     See 

Sfbpur. 
Seebsaugar,    District,   Subdivision,    and 

town.     See  Sibsdgar. 
Segauli,  town,  viii.  223,  224. 
Seghur  (Sigilr)  Ghdt,  mountain  pass,  viii. 

224. 
Sehore,  town,  viii.  224. 
Sehwdn,  Sub-District,  viii.  224,  225. 
Sehwdn,  tahsll,  viii.  225. 
Sehwdn,  town,  viii.  225,  226. 
Sejakpur,  petty  State  in  Kathidwir,  viii. 

226. 
Selam,  District  and  town.     See  Salem. 
Selere,  river  in  Madras.     See  Siller. 
SeUukoi  alliance  and  treaty  with  Chandra 

Gupta,  iv.  265. 
Selu  {Sailu\  town,  viii.  226. 
Semi  •  aboriginal    or     Semi  •  Hinduiud 

castes.     See  the  section  on  Population 

under  each  Province  and  Distnct.    See 

also  Population,  and  Castes. 
Sendamangalam,  town,  viii.  226. 
Sendgarsa,  hill,  viii.  226. 
Sendurjdna,  town,  viii.  226. 
Senhdtl,  town,  viii.  226,  227. 
Sentapilli  (Santapilly),  village  and  lights 

house.     See  Chantapilli. 
Seodivadur,  petty  State  in  Kithiiwir, 

viii.  227. 
Seondth,  river  in  the  Central  Provinces, 

viii.  227. 
Seoni,  Dbtrict,  viii.  227-232 ;   physical 

aspects,  227,  228;  history,  228-230; 

population,  230,  231 ;  towns  and  vil- 
lages, 231 ;  agriculture,  231 ;  commerce 

and  trade,  231,  232;  administration, 
,232  ;  medical  aspects,  232. 
Seoni,  tahsll,  viii.  232,  233. 
Seoni,  town,  viii.  233. 
Seoni,    tahsll,    Hoshangabid    District, 

Central  Provinces,  viii.  233. 
Seoni,  town,  Hoshaiigib&d  District,  viii. 

Seonlbiftd,  artificial  lake,  viu.  233. 
Seopur  {Sheopur),  town,  viii.  233. 
Seordi,  tract  of  country,  viii.  233,  234. 
Seorijpur,  tahsiL     See  Shiordjpur. 
Seori  Ndrdyan,  tahsll,  viii.  234. 
Seori  Ndrdyan,  town,  viii.  234. 
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Seoid^  town,  viii.  234. 

Sipoy  Mutiny,    See  Mutiny. 

Sera^  ancient   name    for    the    southern 

division  of  Dravida.     See  Chera  and 

Kerala. 
Serampur  {Srlrdmpur),  Subdivision,  viii. 

234. 
Serampur  {Srirdmpur),  town,  viii.  234, 

235- 
Sertngap€Uam    (Sr{rdngapatnam)y    town 

and  fort,  viii.  235-237. 

Seringham^  temple.     See  Sriringam. 

Serfdom  in  India.     See  Slavery. 

Ser^nt'WorshiPf  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
ii.  361 ;  its  influences  on  Hinduism,  iv. 
293.294. 

Seruvardyan  McUai,  range  of  hills.  See 
Shevaroy. 

Service  land  tenures.    See  Tenures. 

Sesamum,     See  Oil-seeds. 

Seshdckalam^  hill  range,  viii.  237.  See 
also  Palkonda. 

Settlement  of  land^  permanent  and  tem- 
porary, article  *  India,*  iv.  439-446. 
See  also  the  Agricultural  section 
of  each  Provincial  article.  The 
following  references  have  special 
interest : — AHgarh,  i.  136;  Amraoti,  i. 
I74i  175;  Assam,  i.  249;  Azamgarh, 
i.  277,  278 ;  Bdnkura,  i.  390,  391  ; 
Bardwin,  i.  424;  Benares,  i.  ^36; 
Bengal,  ii.  11,  12,  29,  30;  Betdl,  ii. 
47 ;  Dirjfling,  iii.  44 ;  Dinajpur,  iii. 
164;  Eastern  Dwdrs,  iii.  192,  196; 
Firozpur,  iii.  275 ;  Gh^fpur,  iii.  360, 
361 ;  Goalpdra,  iii.  403,  406 ;  Goda- 
vari,  iii.  41 1 ;  Gujrat,  iii.  465  ;  Gurd^- 
pur,  iii.  477 ;  South  Kinara,  v.  201 ; 
Kamul,  V.  276,  277 ;  Kistna,  v. 
404 ;  Kuch  Behar,  v.  461 ;  Madras, 
vi.  145,  146;  Oudh,  vii.  230-233; 
Salem,  viii.  127-129. 

Setttlr^  town.     See  Satur. 

Seven  Pagodas^  town  and  temples.  Set 
Mahibalipur. 

Severi  (Sederi)^  river  in  Central  India. 
See  Sabari. 

Seivdn,  Subdivision  of  Sdran  District, 
Bengal,  viii.  237. 

Setudn,  town  in  Sdran  District,  Bengal, 
viii.  237. 

SiivdHf  town  in  Kamal  District,  Punjab, 
viii.  237,  238. 

Sezvdni,  town,  viii.  238. 

Sex,  Population  classified  according  to. 
See  the  Population  section  of  each 
Provincial  and  District  article.  See 
also  Population. 

Shabkadar  {Shakargark)^  town  and  fort, 
viii.  238. 

Shdhdbddf  District,  viii.  238-246;  physi- 
cal aspects,  238  -  240 ;  Son  canals, 
240-241 ;  population,  242 ;  towns  and 


villages,  242 ;  Mutiny,  243,  244 ;  agri- 
culture, 244 ;  natural  calamities,  244  ; 
commerce  and  trade,  245  ;  administra- 
tion, 245,  246 ;  medical  aspects,  246. 

Shdhdbddy  Subdivision  of  Hardoi  District, 
Oudh,  viii.  246. 

Shdhdbdd,  fargand  of  Hardoi  District, 
Oudh,  viii.  246,  247. 

Shdhdbdd,  town,  Hardoi  District,  Oudh, 
viii.  247-249. 

Shdhdbdd,  town,  Ambdia  District,  Punjab, 
viii.  249. 

Shdhdbddy  town,    Kashmir    State,   viii. 

249- 
ShdAaddzdr,  town,  viii.  249. 

SAdhdda,  town,  viii.  249. 

Shdkdpur,  town,  viii.  249. 

Shdhbandar,  Sub- District  of  Karachi, 
viii.  249,  250. 

Shdhbandary  tdluk,  viii.  25a 

ShdhbandoTj  town,  viii.  250,  251. 

Skdhdddfury  tdluk,  viii.  251. 

Shdhddapury  town,  viii.  251. 

Shdhddray  town,  viii.  251. 

Shdh  Dheriy  village  and  ruins.  See  Deri 
Shihan. 

Shdhdra^  village,  viiL  251,  252. 

Shdhgttnj\  town  in  Jaunpur  District, 
North-Western  Provinces,  viii,  252. 

ShdhganJ,  town  in  Fdizdbdd  District, 
Oudh,  viii.  252. 

Shdhgarh,  town,  viii.  252. 

Shdhi,  town,  viii.  252. 

Shdh  Jdhdn:  his  reign,  iv.  349-352; 
conc^uests  in  the  Deccan,  350;  his 
architectural  works,  350,  351 ;  his 
imprisonment  and  deposition  by  his 
son  Aurangzeb,  352.  Local  notices — 
Agra,  i.  54,  56,  57 ;  in  Delhi,  iii.  89, 
90 ;  palace  at  Gwalior,  iii.  496 ;  Hugli 
besieged  by,  iv.  114,  120,  121 ;  works 
in  Lcdiore,  vi.  17,  18. 

Shdhjahdnpury  District,  viii.  252-258 ; 
physical  aspects,  252,  253;  history, 
253-254 ;  population,  254-256 ;  towns, 
256 ;  agriculture,  256 ;  natural  calami- 
ties, 256 ;  commerce  amd  trade,  256, 
257 ;  manufactures,  257  ;  administra- 
tion, 2^7,  258 ;  mediccd  aspects,  258. 

ShdhjcLhinpur,  tahsil,  viii.  258. 

Shdkiahdnpur,  town,  viii.  258,  259. 

Shdhji  Bhonsld,  the  founder  of  the  Mar- 
hattd  power,  iv.  362,  363. 

Shdh'ki'dheri^  village  and  ruins.  See 
Deri  Shdhan. 

Shdhlimar^  gardens  and  pleasure-ground, 
i.  290;  viii.  259. 

Shdhpur,  District,  Punjab,  viii.  259-265  ; 
physical  aspects,  259,  260;  history, 
260-262  ;  population,  262, 263 ;  towns, 
263 ;  agriculture,  263,  264 ;  commerce 
and  trade,  264;  administration,  264, 
265  ;  medical  a.spects,  265. 
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Shdkpur^  tahslly  viii.  265. 

Shdhpur,  town,  viii.  26J. 

Shdhpur^  hill  range,  viii.  265,  266. 

Shdhpura,  State  in  Riljputina,  viii.  266. 

Shdhpura^  town,  viii.  266. 

ShdhfmHy  island,  i.  118;  ii.  301;  viii. 

266,  267. 
Skahr  Sultdn,  town,  viii.  267. 
Shaikhdwati  {ShekkdwcUi)y  Province  of 

Jaipur  State,  Rajputina,  viii.  267-269. 
Shaikh  Buain  {Shekh  Budln),  hill  staUon, 

viii.  269. 
Shaikh  Budln^  hill  range,  viii.  269. 
Shaikhs.    See  Muhammadans. 
Shaikpura^  town,  viii.  269. 
Shaikargarhy  tahsily  viii.  269. 
Shai-khaiy  revenue  circle,  viii.  269. 
Shdista   Khdn^s  expedition    into,    and 

annexation    of,    Uhittagong    to     the 

Mughal  Empire,  ii.  449 ;  construction 

of  public  works  and    encouragement 

of  architecture  in  Dacca,  iii.  4 ;  con- 

quest    of  Sandwip    island    from    the 

Arakanese,  viii.  108. 
Shakurgarhy  town  and  fort.     See  Shab- 

kadar. 
Skdliy  hill,  viii.  269. 
Shalwdrij  town,  viii.  269. 
Shamliy  tahsily  viii.  270. 
Shamliy  town,  viii.  270. 
Shamsha  or  Shimshupa^  river  in  Mysore, 

viii.  270. 
Shamshdbdd,  town,  viii.  270. 
Shamsherganjf  village,  viii.  270,  271. 
Shan-kuieng^  revenue  circle,  viii.  271. 
Shan^r,  petty  State  in   Rewa  Kantha, 

liii.  271. 
Sham,  The,  in  British  Burma,  ii.  285 ; 

Independent  Burma,  ii.  294,  295. 
Shdpur,  petty  State  in  Kithudwar,  viii. 

271. 
Shdraddnadi,  river  of  Madras,  viii.  271. 
Shdrakpur,  tahsll,  viii.  271. 
Shdrakpur,  town,  viii.  271. 
Sharavaii,  river  of  Southern  India,  viii. 

271. 
Sharretalai,  town,  viii.  271. 
ShatcU   (Sha/ui),    mountain   pass,    viii. 

272. 
Shawl  vfoolX pashm)  of  Spfti  and  Chinese 

Tartary,  viii.  349. 
Shawls,  Manufacture  of,  in  Amritsar,  i. 

184,  187 ;  Benares,  i.  543 ;  Kashmir, 

V.  296;  Ludhiana,  vi.  100;  Nurpur, 

vii.   190;  Punjab,  vii.  432;  R£mpur, 

vii.  546. 
Sheep,  Breed  of,  in  Afghanistan,  i.  29; 

Chanda,  ii.  388 ;  Chitaldrug,  ii.  443 ; 

Hassan,  iv.   16 ;   Kathiawar,  v.  312 ; 

Kolar,    V.    427 ;     Madras,    vi.     1 19 ; 

Nepdl,  vii.  108;  Rijputina,  vii.  518, 

519;  Tiimkur,  ix.  147. 
She^n,  town,  i.  112;  viii.  272. 


Shekh&oKUi,   Province  of  Jaipur   State. 

See  Shaikhawati. 
Shekh  Budin,  range  of  mountains  and 

sanatorium.     See  Shaikh  Budin. 
Shekhopura,  ancient  town,  viii.  272. 
Shelld,  petty  State  in  Assam,  viii.  272. 
Shell'Carving,  in  Assam,  i.  251 ;  Dacca, 

iii.  8 ;  Sylhet,  viii.  500. 
Shell-lac^  Manufacture  of,  in  Bfrbhum, 

ii.  152 ;  Lohirdaga,  vi.  67  ;  Miffzdpur, 

vi.  395.  396. 
Shendamangalam,  town,  viii.  272. 

Shendumi,  town,  viii.  272,  273. 

Sheng-dha-wai,  pagoda,  viii.  273. 

Sheng-maw,  pagoda,  viii.  273. 

Sheng-mdt'tl,  pagoda,  viii.  273. 

Sheng-ngay,  revenue  circle,  viii.  273. 

Shenkotta,  town,  viii.  273. 

Sheopur,  town.     See  Seopur. 

Sher,  river  of  Centnd   Provinces,   viii. 

273. 
Sher  All,  port.     See  Shirdli. 

Sher  AH,  Amir  of  Afghdnistin,  iv.  430, 
431  ;  V.  210. 

Shergarh,  town  in  Muttra  District,  North- 
Western  Provinces,  viii.  273,  274. 

Shergarh,  village  in  Shdhdbdd  District, 
Bengal,  viii.  274. 

Sherghdti,  town,  viii.  274. 

Sherkot,  town,  viii.  274. 

Shermddevl(Sheranmahddevi),  town»viii. 
274. 

Shtroda,  petty  SUte  in  Kdthidwir.  See 
Shiroda. 

Sherpur,  town  in  Ghizipur  District, 
North- Western  Provinces,  viiL  274. 

Sherpur,  town  in  Bogra  District,  Bengal, 
viii.  274,  275. 

Sherpur,  town  in  Maimansinh  District, 
Bengal,  viii.  275. 

Sherpur,  town  in  Khandesh  District, 
Bombay,  viii.  275. 

Sher  Shah,  village  and  fort,  viii.  275. 

Shervardyar  Malai  {Seruvardyan  Afalai), 
hills.     See  Shevaroy. 

Shetrunja  [Satrunidya),  place  of  pilgrim- 
age.    See  Pdlitana  town. 

Shevaroy  {Shervardyar  or  Seruvardyan\ 
hill  range,  viii.  275-277. 

Shewa  {Siioa),  port,  viii.  277. 

Shids,  one  of  the  great  sects  of  Muham- 
madans.    See  Muhammadans. 

Shiar,  mountain  pass,  viii.  277. 

Shidi  {Siln),  village,  viii.  277. 

Shikdrpur,  District  of  Sind,  viii.  277- 
284 ;  physical  aspects,  277,  278 ; 
history,  278-283 ;  population,  283, 
284 ;  administration,  284. 

Shikdrpur,  tdluk  of  Shikdrpur  District, 
Sind,  viii.  284. 

Shikdrpur,  town  in  Shikdrpur  District, 
Sind,  viii.  284,  285. 

Shikdrpur,  town  in  Bulandshahr  District, 
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North-Western    Provinces,  viii.   285, 

286. 
Shikdrpur^  idiuk  in    Shimoga  District, 

Mysore,  viii.  286. 
Shikdffur^  town  in   Shimoga  District, 

Mysore,  viii.  286. 
Shikmi,  land  tenures.    S«  Tenures. 
ShikoAdbdJ,  tahsil,  viii.  286. 
ShikchdiHid,  town,  viu.  286,  287. 
Skiliongt  town,  viii.  287,  288. 
Shillong^  hill  range,  viii.  288. 
Shimoga,  District,  viii.  288-293  >  pl^yncal 

aspects,  288,  289 ;  histoiy,  289,  290 ; 

population,     290,    291 ;    towns    and 

villages,  291 ;  agriculture,  291,  292 ; 

manufactures,     292 ;     administration, 

292,  293 ;  medical  aspects,  293. 
SAimoga,  tdiuk^  viii.  293,  294. 
Shimoga^  town,  viii.  294. 
Shimshupa^     river    in     Mysore.        See 

Shamsha. 
ShingnapuTy  town,  viii.  294. 
Shinor^  town,  viii.  294. 
Shipbuildings     in     Coringa,     ii.     512; 

Damin,     iii.    21 ;    Kidderpur,    near 

Calcutta,  V.  394 ;  Maulmain,  vi.  341 ; 

Rangoon,  viii.  13 ;  Titaearh,  ix.  99. 
Shiordjpur  {S€or&ipur\  teJisilf  viii.  294. 
Skirdll  {Shir  Ail)^  port,  viii.  294. 
Shiroda^  petty  Sute  in  Kithiaw&r,  viii. 

294. 
Shirol,  town,  viii.  294. 
Shirpur^  town.     See  Sherpur. 
Shivagangdf    Mamimidri   and    town    in 

Madura  District,  Madras.    See  Siva- 

^ng4. 
Shivagangd,  hill  in  Bangalore  District, 

Mysore.     See  Sivagan^. 
Shivner,  hill  fort,  viii.  294,  295. 
Sholdgarhy  town,  viii.  295. 
Sholcaigipuram^  town.     See  Sholinghar. 
Sholdpur^  District,  viii.  295-299;  physical 

aspects,  295  ;  history,  295,  296 ;  popu- 
lation,   296 ;    agriculture,    296,   297 ; 

trade,    communications,     etc.,    297 ; 

manufactures,     297 ;     administration, 

297,  298 ;  medical  aspects,  298. 
ShMpur,  town,  viii.  298,  299. 
ShclcLrandan^  town,  viii.  299. 
Sholinghar  {Sholaugipuram),  viii.  299. 
Shcrdpur,  Division  of  Haidarabid  State, 

viii.  2^,  30a 
Shore,  Sir  yphn.  Administration  of,  iv. 

400. 
Shorhof,  lahsll,  viii.  300. 
Shorkott  town,  viii.  30a 
Shoung'gyo-gdn,  revenue  circle,  viii.  30a 
Shrdvan-belgola,  Jain  village,  viii.  300, 

301. 
Shrigonda^  town.     See  Srigonda. 
Shrines,     See  Temples. 
ShriwardhAn,  town.     See  Sriwardhan. 
Shujdbddf  tahsilj  viii.  301. 


Shu/dhdd,  town,  viii.  301,  302. 
Shutar-gartan,  mountain  pass  in  Afghan- 

istin,  viii.  392. 
Shwe  An-eUnVf  pagoda,  viii.  302. 
Shwe  Ban-daw,  revenue  circle,  viii.  502. 
Skwe-DagoHf  pagoda,  viii.  302,  303. 
Shwe'doung,  revenue  circle,  viii.  303. 
Shwe-doung,  township,  viii.  393,  304. 
Shwe'gtmng,  town,  viii.  304. 
Shwe-doung  Myoma^  revenue  circle,  viii. 

304- 
Shtoe-gnyoung-beng^  revenue  circle,  viii. 

304. 
Shwe'gny<mng''bengy     river     in     Bntish 

Burma,  viii.  304. 

Shwe-giin,  revenue  circle,  viii.  305. 

Shioe-g^eng,  District,  viiL  305-3(09; 
physical  aspects,  305, 306  \  population, 
306,  307 ;  towns  and  villages,  307 ; 
agriculture,  307,  308;  manufacture^, 
308;  communications,  308;  admini- 
stration, 309 ;  climate,  309. 

Shwe-gyeng,  township,  viii.  309,  310. 

Shwe-gyeng,  revenue  circle,  viiL  310. 

Shwe-gyeng,  town,  viii.  31a 

Skwe-gyeng,  river,  viii.  310. 

Shwe-hmam-daw,  pagoda,  viii.  310,  311. 

Shwe-lay,  river  in  British  Burma,  viii. 

3"»  3«2. 
Shwe-Unv,  township,  viii.  312. 
Shwe'Umng,  townsnip,  viii.  312. 
Shwe-loungj  revenue  circle,  viii.  312. 
Shwe'loung,  town,  viii.  312. 
Shwe-myeng'dmg,  pagoda,  viii.  312. 
Shwe-myeng'deng^  revenue  circle,    viii. 

312. 
Shwe-nat-toung,  pagoda,  viii  312,  313. 

Shwe-thek-hvoty  pagoda,  viii.  323. 

Shwe  •  tshan '  daWf  pagoda  in  Rangoon 
District,  British  Burma,  viii.  313. 

Shwe-tshan-daWj  pagoda  in  Prome  Dis- 
trict, British  Burma,  viii.  313,  314. 

Shwe-tsii-tcung'byi,  pagoda.  See  Shwe- 
myeng-beng. 

Shwe-tsway-daw^  pagoda.  See  Shwe 
An-daw. 

Sialdah  (Sealdah\  village  and  railway 
station,  viii.  314. 

Sidlkot  (Sealkote),  District,  viii.  314-320 ; 
physical  aspects,  314-315 ;  history, 
315-317  ;  population,  317,  318 ;  towns. 
310 ;  agriculture,  318 ;  commerce  and 
trade,  318,  319;  administration,  320; 
municipalities,  320;  medical  aspects, 
320. 

Sidikot,  tahsil,  viii.  320. 

Sidlkot,  town  and  cantonment,  viiL  320, 

321. 
Stditekh,  village,  viii.  321. 
Siamese  inroads,  into  Amherst,  i.   164, 

165 ;    into    British    Burma,   ii.    283 ; 

Independent  Burma,  ii.  299-301. 
Sidna,  town.     See  Siyina. 
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Sidrsol  {Searsoh\  coal-mine,  viii.  321, 
322.     See  also  Raniganj. 

Sibi^  religious  fair.     Set  Shibi. 

Slbpury  suburb  of  Howiah  town,  viii.  323. 

SibsdgoTt  District,  viii.  322-331;  physical 
aspccte ;  322,  323 ;  history,  323,  325  ; 
antiquities,  324 ;  population,  325*327  ; 
towns,  327 ;  agriculture,  327,  328 ; 
natural  calamities,  328 ;  manufactures, 
328,  329;  tea  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture, 329 ;  trade,  329 ;  communica- 
tions, 329 ;  administration,  329,  330 ; 
medical  aspects,  331. 

Slbsdpor^  Subdivision,  viii.  33 1. 

Slbsdmr^  town,  viii.  331,  332. 

Siddkesiuara,  hill,  viii.  332. 

Siddkaur^  pargandy  viiL  332. 

Siddhaur,  town,  viii.  332. 

Siddheswar,  village,  viii.  332. 

Sidhout  {Sidhdw(U)y  town,  viii.  332,  333. 

Sidhpur^  town,  viii.  333. 

Sidlagdttdy  tdluky  viii.  333. 

Sidli^td^  town,  viiL  333. 

Sidliy  tract  of  the  Eastern  Dwars,  viii. 

333. 
Sihonda,  ancient  town,  viii.  333. 

Sihor^  town  in  Bhaunagar  State,  Bombay, 

viii.  333. 

SihoTy  town  in  Bhopal  State.    See  Sehore. 

Sihcrdy  petty  State  in  Rewa  Kantha,  viii. 

334. 
Sihordy    tahsily    in    Jabalpur    District, 

Central  Provinces,  viii.  334. 
Sihcrd^  town  in  Jabalpur  District,  Central 

Provinces,  viii.  334. 
Sihord  ( Tirora\  town  in  Bhandira  Dis- 
trict, Central  Provinces,  viii.  334. 
Sijeikpury  State  in  Bombay.    S^e  Sejak- 

pur. 
Sijdwaly  tdluky  viii.  334. 
SijUy  village,  viii.  334. 
SikandarMdd  {Secundardbdd),  tahsil  of 

Bulandshahr  District,  North- Western 

Provinces,  viii.  334. 
Sikandardbdd^  town  in  Bulandshahr  Dis- 
trict,  North-Westem  Provinces,  viii. 

334,  33J. 
Stkandardbdd,  town  and  cantonment  in 

the  Nizim's  Dominions.    See  Secunder- 

ib&d. 
Sikandarpury  pargand,  vii.  335-337. 
Sikandray  town,  viii.  337. 
Sikandrapur,  tahsily  viiL  338. 
Sikandra  RdOy  tahsily  viii.  338. 
Sikandra  RdOy  town,  viii.  338. 
Sikksy    The:   rise    and    growth  of  the 

Sikh  power, article  'India,'  iv.  415,416. 

Local  notices — Amritsar,  i.   181,   182 ; 

Bannu,  i.  395,  396 ;  treaty  with  the,  ii. 

474;  incursions  in  Dehra  Dun,  iii.  71; 

conquest  of  Derd  Gbazi  Khan  by,  iii. 

102 ;  annexation  of  Der4  Ismail  Khan 

by,  iii.  109  ;  war  in  Firozpur,  iii.  272 ; 


rule  and  war  in  Gujrdnwdla,  iii.  454, 
455  ;  series  of  battles  with  the  Sikhs  in 
Gujr&t,  iii.  462, 463 ;  in  Gurdaspur,  iii. 
474.  475  J  Haidar5b4d,  iii.  529,  530 ; 
war  in  Hazdra,  iv.  26 ;  in  Hoshidrpur, 
iv.  95 ;  in  Jalandhar,  v.  3,  4 ;  subju- 
gation of  jhelum  by,  v.  96;  defeat 
of  Gurkhas,  v.  217 ;  conquest  of 
Kashmir,  v.  286 ;  Kohit,  v.  411-413  ; 
in  the  Kullu  Valley,  v.  467;  in 
Lahore,  vi.  13 ;  invasion  of  Meerut,  yi. 
348 ;  in  Montgomery,  vi.  417 ;  Mul- 
tdn,  vi.  448,  449 ;  in  MuzafTargarh,  vi. 
484,  485  ;  raids  in  Muzaifamagar,  vi. 
491 ;  rise  of  the,  in  the  Punjab,  viL  419- 
422  ;  element  in  the  population  of  the 
Punjab,  vii.  425  ;  in  R&wal  Pindi,  viii. 
46,  47 ;  invasions  of  Saharanpur  by, 
viii.  loi ;  Shibpur,  viii.  261,  262 ; 
Sfrsa,  viii.  403  ;  Sobraon,  viii.  423. 

SikhoTy  town  and  fort,  viii.  338. 

Sikkim,  Native  Sute  in  the  Eastern 
Himalayas,  338-343  ;  physical  aspects^ 
339i  340;  mountain  passes,  339; 
history,  340,  341 ;  wars  with  the 
Gurkhis,  340 ;  cession  of  Ddrjiling  to 
the  British,  340 ;  population,  341 ; 
agriculture,  342;  lana  tenures  and 
revenue  system,  342,  343  5  trade,  343  ; 
climate  and  diseases,  343. 

Sikrol  (Sirol)y  suburb  of  Benares,  viii. 

343.  344* 
Sildiy  river  of  Bengal,  viii.  344. 
Sildnoy  petty  Sute  in  Kithiiwdr,  viii. 

344- 
SUdmdthy  village,  viii.  344. 

Silangy  mountain  range  and  town.    See 

Shillong. 

Silchdry  town  and  cantonment,  viii.  344, 

345- 
Silhetly  chiefship,  viiL  345. 

Silk  tnanufacturty  spinnmg,  weaving,  rear- 
ing of  silkworms,  etc,  article  'India,* 
iv.  507-510.  LoccU  notices — Adoni,  L 
18;  Afghdnistin,  i.  30;  Ahmedabid, 
i.  65-73 ;  Ahmednagar,  i.  86 ;  South 
Arcot,  i.  227 ;  Bagalot,  L  289 ;  Bahi- 
walpur,  L  295  ;  Bangalore,  i.  375,  380 ; 
Bard  win,  i.  427;  Batala,  i.  500 ;  Behar, 
L  509 ;  Benares,  L  543 ;  Bengal,  ii. 
31  ;  Berhampur,  iL  40 ;  Birbhum,  ii. 
152;  Bishnupur,  iL  157;  Bogra,  iL 
168 ;  Bombay,  ii.  195  ;  Bulsir,  li.  263 ; 
Burhdnpur,  iL  274 ;  British  Burma,  ii. 
288 ;  Independent  Burma,  ii.  297 ; 
Chidambaram,  ii.  430 ;  Cutch,  ii.  528  ; 
Dhirwdr,  iiL  140 ;  Dindigal,  iii.  168  ; 
Ganutii,  iii.  310 ;  Guledgud,  iiL  467 ; 
Gwalior,  iii.  489 ;  Haidarabdd  As- 
signed Districts,  iii.  525  ;  Haidaribdd, 
iii.  533-538 ;  H6gU,  iv.  117, 118;  Ilkal, 
iv.  127  ;  Kaladgi,  v.  157  ;  Kandahdr,  v. 
207  ;  Kashmir,  v.  296 ;  Kasidri,  v.  301 ; 
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Khairpur,  v.  343;  Koliba,  v.  432; 
Kol&r,  V.  428 ;  Kyouk-hpyu,  v.  504 ; 
Lahore,  vu  15 ;  LadhUna,  vi.  100 ; 
Maldah,  vi.  259  ;  Mandalay,  vi.  288  ; 
Margr&m,  vi.  327 ;  Maureswar,  vi. 
343  ;  Memari,  vi.  362  ;  Midnapur,  vi. 
^8c  ;  Multan,  vi.  450,  4^3  ;  Muishid- 
abad,  vi.  463,  474 :  Nasik,  vii.  74 ; 
Nowgong,  vii.  185;  Patan,  vii.  313; 
Pauni,  vii.  341 ;  Pind  Dddan  Khan,  vii. 
372  ;  Poona,  vii.  384,  387  ;  Porhandar, 
vii.  388  ;  Prome,  vii.  403 ;  Punjab,  vii. 
432 ;  RiLjshihi,  vii.  530 ;  Rangoon,  viiL 
8 ;  Rangpur,  viii.  22 ;  Ranibennur, 
viii.  25 ;  Shahpur,  viii.  264 ;  Shwe- 
g}*en^,  viii.  308;  Siilkot,  viii.  319; 
Sfbsagar,  viii.  328,  329 ;  Sohiigpur, 
viii.  424 ;  Sural,  viii.  4iS3 ;  Tanjore, 
viii.  530,  534;  Th^a  (Tanna),  ix. 
38 ;  Toung-n^,  ix.  108 ;  Turnktir,  ix. 
147  ;  Yeola,  ix.  289. 

Silk  (tasar  or  jungle)  cu/tiveUion,  Collec- 
tion, manufacture,  etc.,  of,  in  Amb- 
gaon,  i.  159 ;  Assam,  i.  251 ;  B^kuii, 
i-  3^7*  391 ;  Barhi,  i.  441  ;  Barpili,  i. 
463;  Bbigalpur,  ii.  59;  Bilaspur,  ii. 
141 ;  Birbnum,  ii.  152 ;  Boras&msar,  ii. 
217  ;  Chinda,  ii.  ^^ ;  Chandrapur,  ii. 
398 ;  Cuttack,  ii.  530 ;  Darrang,  iii. 
54 ;  Gangpur,  iii.  302 ;  Gayi,  iii. 
^AOf  345  ;  Godlpira,  iii.  404 ;  Haidar- 
abdd  State,  iii.  504 ;  Jashpur,  v.  40 ; 
Kuch  Behar,  v.  460 ;  Ljikhimpur,  vi. 
31 ;  Minbhum,  vi.  283  ;  Midnapur,  vi. 
378,  383 ;  Narsinhpur,  vii.  68  ;  Puri, 
vii.  437 ;  Riigarh,  vii.  481 ;  Sambal- 
pur,  viii.  148. 

Siildna,  petty  State  in  Central  India. 
See  Sailina. 

Siller  {Selere),  river  of  Madras,  viii.  345. 

Silpata,  village,  viii.  345. 

Silver^  in  Afgbknistin,  i.  28 ;  Baluchis- 
tin,  i.  350;  Independent  Burma,  ii. 
293;  Madras,  vi.  117;  Nigd  Hills, 
vii.  15 ;  Udiipur,  ix.  164. 

Simgd,  toAsil,  viii.  345. 

Simgd,  town,  viii.  345. 

Simhdchalam^  temple.    See  Sinhichalam. 

Simla^  District,  viii.  345-349 ;  physical 
aspects,  345,  346 ;  history,  346 ;  popu- 
lation, 347  ;  towns,  347  ;  agriculture, 
347»  348  ;  commerce,  348  ;  roads,  348; 
administration,  348,  349 ;  medical 
aspects,  349. 

Simla,  tahsil,  viiL  349. 

Simla,  hill  station  and  sanatorium ;  the 
summer  capital  of  British  India,  viii. 

349-351- 
Simrdun,  ruined  town,  viii.  351, 

Simraula,  pargand,  viii.  351, 

Sifutwan,  tahsil,  viii.  352. 

Sinchal  PoAdr,  range  of  hills,  viii.  352. 

SincAula,  range  of  hills,  viii.  352. 


5tW,  Province,  viii.  352-371 ;  boundaries 
and  divisions,  352;  physical  aspects, 
353-357  ;  rivers,  353 ;  mountains,  353 ; 
plains,  353,  354  ;  lakes,  354 ;  scener>-, 
354*  355  »  ^>^  forests,  and  indigenous 
ve^tation,  355 ;  fauna  and  domestic 
ammals,  356;  the  /fann  of  Cutch,  356 ; 
sea-coast  of  Sind,  356,  357;  history, 
357-364 »  ancient  Hindu  dynasty,  357; 
early  Arab  invasions,  357 ;  conquest 
by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  358 ;  iiid^)en- 
dent  Muhammadan  dynasties,  358, 3^9 ; 
incorporation  into  the  Mughal  Empire, 
3^8 ;  the  Daiidputras,  359,  360 ;  the 
iGilhora  d3masty,  360,  361  ;  invasions 
by  Nidir  Shah  and  Ahmad  Shah 
Durini,  360,  361 ;  the  Tilpur  dynasty, 
3619363  ;  treaties  with  the  British,  362. 
363 ;  the  Sind  war  in  1843,  and  an- 
nexation of  the  Province  to  British 
India,  363,  364  j  population,  364-367  ; 
tribes  and  castes,  365,  366 ;  towns, 
366, 367  ;  a^culture,  367, 368 ;  crops, 
367  ;  irrigation,  367,  368 ;  the  cultivat- 
ing classes,  360 ;  land  tenures  and 
proprietors,  368 ;  commerce  and  trade, 
368,  369 ;  communications,  369,  370  ; 
the  Indus  flotilla,  369 ;  administration, 
370, 371 ;  education,  370, 371 ;  climate 
and  diseases,  371 ;  mediod  institutions 

371. 
Sindcwdhl  {SindttHu),  town,  viii.  371. 

Sindhiapura,  petty  State  of  Rewa 
Kdntha,  viii.  371. 

Sindly  town,  viii.  373. 

Sindh,  the  original  Hindu  inhabitantit 
of  Sind,  converted  to  Muhammadanism, 
viii.  365. 

Sindkher  {Sindkhed),  town,  viiL  373. 

Sindkhera,  town,  viii.  373. 

Sindurjdna,  town.     See  Senduijana. 

Sindwa,  village  and  fort,  viii.  373. 

Singa,  mountain  pass,  viii.  373. 

Singdlild,  hill  range,  viii.  373. 

Singdnalltir,  town,  viii.  373. 

Singanmat,  hill,  viii.  373. 

Singafur,  town,  viii.  373. 

Singdrapet  (Singaricottah,  TingrecoUaA), 
hiU  pass.    See  Chengama. 

Singaurgarh,  hill  fort,  viiL  373,  375. 

Sin^kdm  {SifMMm),  District,  374- 
382;  boundaries,  374 ;  physical  aspects, 
374.  3755  history,  374*377;  popula- 
tion, 377-379;  agriculture,  379-38o ; 
tenures,  380 ;  natural  calamities,  380 ; 
commerce  and  trade,  386 ;  administra- 
tion, 381,  382 ;  medical  aspects,  382. 

Singestoarthan,  village,  viiL  382. 

Singkdna,  town,  viii.  382,  383. 

Sir^mdri,  village  in  Goilp^ra  District, 
Assam,  viii.  383. 

Singimdri,  village  in  Kuch  Behar  State, 
Bengal,  viii.  383. 
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SingU^  river,  viii.  383. 

Singpho  BillSy  tract  of  country,  viii.  383, 

384. 
Singphos^  tribe  in  the  eastern  frontier  of 

Assam,  viii.  383,  384. 
Singpur   {Scwasthdn^    Sinhpur)^    petty 

State,  viii.  384. 
Singrauliy  tract  of  country,  viii.  384. 
SifUidckaiamy  temple,  viii.  384. 
Sinhgarhy  hill  fort,  viii.  384. 
Sinjhauli  Shdhzddpur^  town,  viii.  384. 
Sinnar,  town,  viii.  385. 
Sinronchdy  town.     See  Sironcha. 
Siobdra^  petty  State.     See  Dang  States. 
SiohdrUy  town,  viii.  385. 
Siprd  {Sipri),  river.  Central  India,  viii. 

385. 
Sird,  fd/uJk,  viii.  385. 
Sird,  town,  Tumkur,  viii.  385,  386. 
SiraguppQy  town,  viii.  386. 
Sirdiganjy  Subdivision,  viii.  386. 
Sirarganj^  town,  ii.  222,  223 ;  viii.  386- 

Siraioty  ruined  fort  and  temple,  viii.  390. 

SireUkoppa,  village,  Shimoga,  viii.  390. 

SirasgiSn,  town,  viii.  390. 

Sirdhdna^  town.     See  Sardh^na. 

Sirgujd^  State.    See  Sarguja. 

Sirhan^  river,  viii.  39a 

Sirhindy  tract  of  country,  viii.  390,  391. 

Sirhindy  canal,  viii.  391. 

Slrmiiry  State,  viii.  391-394;  physical 
aspects,  391,  392 ;  minerals,  geology, 
392;  history,  392,  393;  jwpulation, 
393 ;  customs  and  religion,  393 ; 
climate,  394. 

Sirohi  {Serohee)^  State,  viiL  394-399; 
physical  aspects,  394,  395?  geology, 
395 ;  forests,  395,  396 ;  history,  396, 
397  »  population,  397, 398  j  agriculture 
and  land  tenures,  398,  399 ;  railways, 
roads,  etc.,  399;  education,  399; 
climate  and  diseases,  399. 

Sirohi,  town,  viii.  399. 

Sirolf  suburb  of  Benares,  viii.  399. 

Sironchd{Sinronchd),  town, viii.  399, 40a 

Sirongt  town,  viii.  40a 

Sirpur,  town,  viii.  400. 

Sirsa,  District,  viii.  400-406;  physical 
aspects,  400,  401 ;  history,  401,  402 ; 
population,  402,  403 ;  towns,  403 ; 
agriculture,  403,  404 ;  natural  calami- 
ties,  404 ;  commerce  and  trade,  405 ; 
administration,  405,  406 ;  climate  and 
diseases,  406. 

SirsUf  tahslly  viii.  406. 

Sirsa,  town,  viii.  406,  407. 

Sirs/,  town  in  North  Kinara  District, 
Bombay,  viiL  407. 

Sirsi,  town  in  Moradabid,  North- 
western Provinces,  viii.  407. 

Sirsi,  petty  State  in  Central  India,  viii. 
407. 


Sirsundiy  chiefship,  viii.  407. 

SiruguppOy  town.     See  Siraguppa. 

Sinir  (or  Ghodnadi),  town,  viii.  407. 

Siruiandanalliir  [fral),  town,  viii.  407. 

Sisang  Chandliy  petty  State,  viii.  407, 
408. 

Siskal'betta  (Sisukdii-petta),  mountain, 
viii.  408. 

Sispdrd  {Chituhipdrai),  mountain  pass, 
viii.  408. 

Sissaindi,  town,  viii.  408. 

Sissdna,  town,  viii.  408. 

Sisu  frees,  in  Assam,  i.  244 ;  Bombay, 
ii.  182 ;  Haiddrib^d  State,  iii.  505 ; 
Himalayas,  iv.  65 ;  Jashpur,  v.  40 ; 
Puri,  vii.  437. 

Sitdbaldi,  town  and  battle-field,  viii. 
408. 

Sitdkiind,  hot  spring,  viii.  408. 

Sltdkiind,  tank,  viii.  408. 

Sttdlpur,  village,  viii.  409. 

Sitdmarhly  Subdivision,  viii.  409. 

Sttdmarhi,  town,  viii.  409. 

SUdmau,  State,  viii.  409,  410. 

SitdmaUy  town,  viii.  410. 

Sitdmpetta,  mountain  pass,  viii.  410. 

Sitdnagaram,  hills,  viii.  410. 

Sitang,  hill  peak,  viii.  410. 

Sltdtur,  Division,  viii.  410,  411. 

Sltdpur,  District,  viii.  411-418;  physi- 
cal aspects,  41 1 -41 3;  history,  413- 
415;  Mutiny,  415;  population,  415; 
towns  and  villages,  415,  416;  agri- 
culture, 416,  417 ;  natural  calamities, 
417  ;  roads  and  communications,  417  ; 
administration,  418,  419 ;  climate  and 
diseases,  419. 

Sitdpur,  tahsil,  viii.  419. 

Siidpur,  pargand,  viii.  419. 

Sitipur,  town,  Sitipur  District,  viii. 
418,  419. 

Sltdpur,  town,  Band4  District,  viii.  419. 

Sitdrampalli,  town.     See  Chatrapur. 

Sltdrdmpur,  coal-field,  viii.  419. 

Siitaung,  river.    See  Tsit-toung. 

Sitpur,  village,  viii.  420. 

Sivagangd,  tamlnddri,  viii.  42a 

Srvagangd,  hill  and  towti,  viii.  420. 

Sivagiri,  town,  viii.  420. 

Sivaites  and  Sivaism,  article  '  India,'  iv. 
298-394.  Kumirila's  persecution  of 
the  Buddhists,  298,  299;  Sankara 
Archirya,  the  great  Sivaite  reformer, 
his  religion  for  high  and  low  caste, 
299>  300 ;  growth  of  Siva-worship,  its 
philosophical  aspects,  and  terrible 
forms,  300,  301 ;  twofold  aspects  of 
Siva-worship,  301 ;  hudian  sacrifice  and 
the  Charak  Puja,  302  ^.  the  thirteen 
Sivaite  sects,  303  ;  gradations  of  Siva- 
worship,  303  ;  Sakta  sects,-.  303,  304  ; 
secret  orgies,  304;  Siva  and  Vishnu 
compared,    304.      Local    notices    of 
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Shaism — Amrivati,   i.    178;    North 

Arcot,  i.  217 ;   South  Arcot,  i.  224 ; 

Bangalore,  i.  373;    Benares,  i.  539; 

Bhuvaneswar,  it.    112;    Bombay,   ii. 

189;     Champdran,     iL     379;     Hill 

Tipperah,  iv.   53;   Madras,  vi.   129; 

Mandhata,  vi.  290-293;  Orissa,  vii. 

202 ;  Puri,  vii.  446,  447. 
Swaji  the   Great,   the    founder  of  the 

Marhatti  power,  article   *  India,'  iv. 

363,  364 ;  nill  forts  and  guerilla  war- 
fare, 363,  364 ;  his  power,  364 ;  viii. 

209.     St€  also  Marhattis. 
Sizfoidn,  town,  viii.  420,  421. 
Sivasamudram      {Siv<mdsamudaram), 

island,  viii.  421. 
Siwdlik  {Sivalik)  HiUs,  mountain  range, 

viii.  422,  423. 
Siydna^  town,  viii.  423. 
Skardo,  town.     Sa  Iskardoh. 
Slate,  in  Bombay,  ii.   181 ;  Chamba,  ii. 

372 ;  Chitaldrug,  ii.  440 ;  Kalidgi,  v. 

155 ;  Kumiun,  v.  473  ;  Monghyr,  vi. 

411 ;    Mysore  State,  vi.    507  ;   Nagd 

Mills,  vii.  i^  ;  Nepil,  vii.  106  ;  Patiila, 

vii.  316 ;  Sirmur,  viii.  392. 
Slavery,    in    Afehinistin,    i.     30;    in 

Afghan  Turkisun,  i.  44 ;  Baluchistin, 

i*  352 ;  Peshiwar,  vii.  361 ;  Sandwip, 

viii.  169. 
SUemoffs,  Colonel  Sir  If. ,  administration 

in   Narsinhpur,  vii.  66 ;  extract  from 

diary  describing  Oudh,  vii.  221-224. 
Small'Pox,    in    North    Arcot,    i.    221 ; 

Assam,   i.  254 ;  Bastar,  i.  492,  493 ; 

Bombay,  ii.   206 ;    Cochin,   ii.    484 ; 

Coorg,  ii.  511 ;  Jhansi,  v.  88;  South 

Kinara,  v.    202 ;   Lucknow,   \\,    80 ; 

Madras,  vi.    160 ;   Maldah,  vi.   262 ; 

Midnapur,  vi.    384 ;   Partabgarh,  vii. 

308 ;  Kii  Bareli,  vii.  478 ;   Sibsagar, 

viii.  331 ;  Sult&npur,  viii.  464  ;  Unao, 

ix.   202 ;    Upper  Godavari,  ix.  209 ; 

Wiin,  ix.  285. 
Smith's,    Major  Robert,   work    on    the 

Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  v.  12a 
Snake-bite  and  wild  beasts,  Loss  of  life 

by.     See  Wild  beasts. 
Snuff,  Manufacture  of,  in  Hazro,  iv.  40 ; 

Muzaffargarh,  vi.  487 ;  Peshiwar,  vii. 

362  ;  Saoner,  viii.  185. 
Soane,  river  and  canal.     See  Son. 
Soap,  Manufacture  of,  in  Kaira,  v.  149 ; 

Kapadwanj,  v.  228 ;  Nadaun,  vii.  4 ; 

Pindigheb,  vii.  372. 
Soap-stone,   found   in   Bassein,    i.    480 ; 

Henzada,  iv.  42  ;  Jambulghata,  v.  29 ; 

Lohardaga,  vi.  67. 
Soap  •  stone   ware.    Manufacture    of,   in 

Bankurd,  i.  391. 
Sobnali,  river,  Bengal,  viii.  423. 
Sobrdon,   village    and   battle-field,    viii. 

423. 


Sohag,  canal,  Punjab,  viiL  423,  424. 

Sohdgpur,  tahsll,  viii.  424* 

Sohd^ur,  town,  viii.  424. 

SokJn,  river,  Punjab,  viiL  424,  425. 

Sohdwal,  Sute,  Bajg^helkhand,  viiL  425. 

Sohdwai,  town,  viii.  425. 

Sohi-ong,  petty  State,  Khasi  Hills,  viii. 

425. 
Sohna,  village  and  hot  spring,  viii.  425, 

426. 

Soil,  Varieties  of,  in  Ahmedabdd,  L  66, 

67 ;  Assam,  i.  243,  248,  251  ;  Azam- 

garh,  i.  276 ;   ^lasor,  i.  324 ;  Balu- 

chistin,   L   350;    Bangalore,  i.    371; 

Baroda,  i.  449 ;   Basti,  L    495  ;    Bel- 

fium,  i.    514;  Bengal,   ii.   4,  5,  6 ; 
ogra,  ii.  164 ;  Bombay,  ii.  178,  179 ; 

Broach,   ii.    224,    228 ;    Budiun,    u. 

240,     241 ;     Bulandshahr,    ii.     249 ; 

Central  Provinces,  ii.  350,  352,  353; 

Chhindwdra,  ii.   423;  Chiuldrog,  ii. 

440;    Dhirw&r,   iii.    138;    Ghdzipur, 

iii.  360;  Goa,  iii.  380;  Goalpara,  iii. 

399;    H.aidaiibad    State,    iii.     503; 

Haidardbad,  iii.  527  ;  Jhiliwar,  v.  70  ; 

Todhpur,  v.   107 ;   Khairpur,  v.  342 ; 

Koliba,  V.  420,  421  ;  Madras,  vL  132  ; 

Mysore  State,  vi.   505;   Ndgfmr,  vii. 

29;    Ndsik,   vii.   73;    Noakhali,   vii. 

149 ;  Oudh,  vii.  212  ;  Sigar,  viii.  90 ; 

Satira,  viii.  210 ;  Sholapur,  viii.  296 ; 

Sind,   viii.   355;    Sitipur,   viii.   412; 

Surat,  viii.  476 ;  Thar  and  Parkar,  ix. 

48 ;  Tumkur,  ix.  144 ;  Unao,  ix.  194, 

198*  199 ;  Wun,  ix.  278,  279. 
Sojima,  town,  viii.  426. 
SoUm,  cantonment  and  hill  station,  viiL 

426. 
Soldni,  river  in  the  North-Wcstcm  Pro- 
vinces, viii.  426. 
Solavanddn,  town,  viii.  426. 
Somdstipur,  village,  viii.  426. 
Someswari,  river  in  Assam.     See  Sames- 

wari. 
Somna,  village,  viii.  426. 
Somndth,  ancient  town  and  temple:  it% 

sack  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  iv.  322, 

323  ;  viiL  426,  427. 
SomnAthpur,  village,  viii.  427. 
Sonisa  Parvat,  mountain  in  the  Western 

Ghdts,  viii.  427,  428. 
Son  {Soatte,  Sone),  river  of  Bengal,  viii. 

428,  429. 
Son,  canals,  viii.  429-432. 
Sonagdon,  village,  viii.  432,  433. 
Sonah,  town  and  hot  springs,   Punjab. 

See  Sohna. 
Sondi,  town,  viii.  433. 
Sondi,  river  in  Nowgong  District,  Assam, 

viiL  433. 
Sonii,  river  in  Cachdr  District,  Assam, 

viii.  433. 
Sondkhdn,  estate,  viii.  433. 
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Sondmganj  (Sundmganj)^  viii.  433. 
Sondmuk/ii,  village,  viii.  433. 
^ondpur,     village,    Kdmrup     District, 

Assam,  viii.  433. 
Sondpur,     village,     Ganj&m      District, 

Madras,  viii.  433,  434. 
So9tdrgdoH,  ancient   capital  of   Eastern 

Bengal,  viii.  434. 
Sondarsa,  town,  viii.  434. 
Sotupat^  town  in  Delhi  District,  Punjab, 

•SV^  Sonpat. 
Songarh^  hill  fort  in  Baroda  State,  viii. 

434. 
So9tgarh^  petty  State  in  Kathidwar,  viii. 

434- 
Songivy  town,  viii.  434. 

Sonmidni^  town  and  harbour,  viii.  435. 

Sonpat^  town,  viii.  435. 

Sonfur,  village  in  Sdran  District,  Bengal, 

viii.  435»  436. 

Sonpur^  State  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
viii.  436,  437. 

Sonpury  chiefship  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, viii.  437. 

Sonsdriy  chiefship,  viii.  437. 

Soorety  town  in  Birbhiim  District,  Bengal. 
See  Suri. 

Sorab^  tdluk^  viii.  437. 

Sorab^  town,  viii.  437. 

Sorashira  {Saraih)^  old  name  of  Kathia- 
wdr  {q.v,), 

Soron,  town,  viii.  437,  438. 

Sounth^  State  and  town.     See  Sunth. 

South  Arcoty  District.     See  Arcot,  South. 

South  KdnarOy  District.  See  Kdnara, 
South. 

South  Afarhatid  Jagirs,  collection  of 
States,  Bombay,  viii.  438,  439. 

South  -  Western  Frontier  Agency »  See 
Cbutia  Nagpur  Tributary  States, 

Spare  land.     See  Land,  Spare. 

Spicesj  Cultivation  of,  article  *  India,'  iv. 
491.  Local  notices — Bengal,  ii.  4, 
27 ;  Bombay,  ii.  190 ;  Cawnpore,  ii. 
344 ;  Cochin,  ii.  480,  481 ;  Coorg,  ii. 
508 ;  Dacca,  iii.  9 ;  Ddrjiling,  iii.  43 ; 
Dungarpur,  iii.  184;  Goa,  iii.  381; 
Gwalior,  iii.  489;  North  Kdnara,  v. 
192 ;  South  Kdnara,  v.  195 ;  Luck- 
now,  vi.  77 ;  Madura,  vi.  174 ;  Mala- 
bar, vi.  249 ;  Manipur,  vi.  318;  Mysore 
State,  vi.  514,  516;  Nepal,  vii.  105. 

Spirit^  manufacture  of.  Trade  in  :  Aska, 
i.  238;  South  Arcot,  i.  228;  Bdla- 
ghat,  i.  320 ;  Basti,  i.  497 ;  Bombay, 
ii.  182,  190,  212 ;  Chengalpat,  ii.  414 ; 
Dungarpur,  iii.  185 ;  Haidarabdd 
State,  iii.  504 ;  Kadiir,  v.  141 ; 
Madras,  vi.  149,  150;  Mahi  Kdntha, 
vi.  214  ;  Muhamdi,  vi.  440 ;  Nagpur, 
vii.  34;  Nepdl,  vii.  iii ;  Saifj^j, 
viii.  118. 

Spitiy  Subdivision,  viii.  439-441 ;  physi- 


cal aspects,  439;  history,  439,  440; 
population,  440 ;  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, 441  ;  administration,  441. 

Spitiy  river,  viii.  441. 

Springs,  Hot  and  mineral,  in  Amherst, 
i.  164 ;  in  the  Attaran  river,  i.  262 ; 
in  the  Bdkeswar,  i.  315 ;  Bandsa,  i. 
359 ;  Binsda,  i.  402 ;  Bhimbandh,  ii. 
96 ;  Bhum  Bakes  war,  ii.  105 ;  Bir- 
bhum,  ii.  148 ;  Chaitanpur,  ii.  368 ; 
Chhindwara,  ii.  422 ;  Gurgaon,  iii. 
480 ;  Jamnotri,  v.  32  ;  Jawdlamukhi,  v. 
52 ;  Junnar,  v.-  125  ;  Kaira,  v.  147  ; 
in  Karachi,  v.  231 ;  Kashmir,  v.  291 ; 
Kullu,  V.  466 ;  Lakhi,  vL  24  ;  Magar 
Taldo,  vi.  185-187 ;  Mahanadi,  Little, 
vi.  205 ;  Mdlnipahar,  vi.  272 ;  Mergui, 
vi.  366 ;  Naga  Hills,  vii.  15  ;  Nambar, 
vii.  44;  Patna,  vii.  320;  Rdjdgriha, 
vii.  493,  494 ;  Rishikund,  viii.  60,  61 ; 
Santal  Parganas,  viii.  178,  179;  Sita- 
kund,  viii.  408 ;  Sohna,  viii.  425, 
426;  Tavoy,  ix.  17;  Thayet,  ix.  52. 

Srdvan  Belgola,  village  and  templts, 
Mysore.     See  Shravan-belgola. 

Sravasti,  ruins  in  Gonda  District,  Oudh. 
See  Sahet  Mahet. 

Srlgonda,  town,  viii.  441. 

Srtgovindpury  town,  viii.  441,  442. 

Sriharikoty  jungle  sea-coast  tract,  viii. 
442. 

Srikakulamy  town  in  Ganjdm  District, 

Madras.    See  Chicacole. 
Srikdntay  mountain  in  Garhwdl  State, 

viii.  442. 
Srlnagar  (or   Surjyanagar)y   capital    of 

Kashmir  State,  viii.  442-444. 
Srlnagary  town  in  Narsinhpur  District, 

Central  Provinces,  viii.  444. 
Srlnagary   pargand  in    Kheri    District, 

Oudh,  viii.  444. 
Srlnagary   tahHl  in    Garhwal    District, 

North-Western  Provinces,  viii.  444. 
Srlnagary   village  in   Garhwdl  District, 

North- Western  Provinces,  viii.  444. 
Srlnagary   decayed   town    in   Hamhpur 

District,    North  -  Western    Provinces, 

viii.  444,  445. 
Sringiri  (or    Sringa'giri)y    village   and 

Vishnuvite  monastery,  viii.  445. 
Srlnruaspury  tdluky  viii.  445. 
Srlnivaspury  village,  viii.  445,  446. 
Srlrdrnfury   Subdivision    and    town    in 

Hugfl  District,  Bengal.   5>^Serampur. 
Srirangam     (Seringham)y     town     and 

temple,  viii.  446-448. 
SrlrdngapatnatHy  town  in  Mysore.     See 

Seringapaiam. 
Srlrdngavarapukoty  tdluky  viii.  448. 
Srl'Stirjya^pahary  hill  in  Godlpdra  Dis- 
trict, Assam,  viii.  448. 
Srlvaikuntham     {Srivigundam),     town, 

viii.  448. 
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Sriwradhdn^  town,  Wii.  448. 
Stalactites^  in  Bareilly,  i.  432 ;  Ganes- 
wari,  iii.  290;  in  Guptasar  cave,  iii. 

472. 
St.  Francis  Xavitr:  his  work  in  India, 

iv.  476. 
Stomfor  building.    See  Building-stone. 
Stom    Age^     stone     implements,     flint 

weapons  in  the  Central  Provinces,  ii. 

357;  iv.  172,  173. 
Stone  Monuments  {Rude\  in  the  Ana- 

malai  Hills,  i.    192;   Keypur,  ii.  50; 

Coorg,  ii.  507  ;  Mangahpett,  vi.  305 ; 

Nilgiri  Hills,  vii.  136,  137  ;  Singbhiim, 

viii.  379. 
Subalgarh^  village  and  ruined  fort,  viii. 

448. 
Subankhdli^  village,  viii.  448. 
Subansirit   river    in    Assam,   viii.   448, 

449. 
Subara    (or    Siobara)^    petty    State    in 

Khindesh.     See  Dan^  States. 
Subamdrekhd^    river    m     Bengal    and 

Orissa,  i.  325,  326 ;  viii.  449. 
Subamdrekhd,  river  port,  viii.  449,  45a 
SubdtAu,   cantonment  and  hill  station, 

viii.  450. 
Subeha^  pargand,  viii.  450. 
SubeAa,  town,  viii.  450,  451. 
Suchin^  State  and  town  in  Surat  District, 

Bombay.    See  Sachin. 
Suddmdnpur^  village,  viii.  451. 
Sudamra   DhandulpuTy   petty    State   in 

KAthiiw&r,  viii.  451. 
Sudasna^  petty  State  in  Mahi  Kantha, 

viii.  451. 
Sudhdram  {Nodkhdll),  town,  viii.  451, 

452. 
Su/ed  Koh^  mountain  range  in  Afghimi- 

Stan.  See  Safed  Koh. 
Sugar ^  Manufacture  of,  trade  in,  etc,  in 
Amherst,  i.  169 ;  South  Arcot,  i.  227, 
228;  Arwal,  i.  234;  Aska,  i.  238; 
Azamgarh,  i.  278;  Bagpat,  i.  293; 
Basti,  i.  497 ;  Benares,  i.  542 ;  Ben- 
gal, ii.  31;  Berhampur,  ii.  40;  Bij- 
naur,  ii.  125  ;  Independent  Burma,  ii. 
292 ;  Champaran,  ii.  381 ;  Chau- 
gachhi,  ii.  405 ;  Cuddalore,  ii.  515 ; 
Cuddapah,  ii.  520;  £tah,  iii.  219; 
Faridpur,  iii.  245  ;  Godavari,  iii.  413 ; 
Gola,  iii.  423 ;  Guthni,  iii.  487 ; 
Haidaribad,  iii.  539 ;  Hoshiarpur,  iv. 
98 ;  Jalandhar,  v.  6 ;  Jessor,  v.  62 ; 
Kamal&puram,  v.  175 ;  Kesabpur,  v. 
328 ;  Khaiura,  v.  347  ;  Khulni,  v. 
389;  Kolar,  v.  428;  Kotchandpur, 
v.  448;  Kyouk-hpyii,  v.  504;  Loha- 
gara,  vi.  60;  Machiwdra,  vi.  109; 
MagurA,  vi.  189 ;  Mergui,  vi.  367  ; 
Morad^bdd,  vi.  426;  Muhamdi,  vl 
440;  Multin,  vi.  450;  Mysore  State, 
vi.    515 ;    Mysore  District,  vi.    527, 


528;  Nabha,  vii.  3;  Nadiyi,  viL  10; 
Nawddd,  vii.  86 ;  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces, vii.   177  5  Ocl,  vii.    191 ;  Pal- 
halli,  viL  258,  259 ;  Partal^rb,  vii 
308,  309 ;  Prome,  viL  404 ;  Kampar, 
vii.  545  ;  Ramri,  vii.  548 ;  Shihabad, 
viii.  245 ;  Shihdara,  viii.  251 ;  Sahar- 
anpur,  viii.  257;  Shimoga,  viiL  291, 
292 ;  Siralkoppa,  viii.  390 ;  Sultinpur, 
viii.  462 ;  Tinnevelli,  ix.  72. 
Sugar-cane^  Cultivation  of,  article  *  India,' 
iv.     491.       Local    notices  —  Afghan- 
istan, i.  29 ;   Amherst,   i.   168 ;  Am- 
ritsar,  i.    182,  183;   North    Arcot,  i. 
218;   South  Arcot,  i.   22^;   Aska,  i. 
238;   Assam,  i.   248;   Bakarganj,    i. 
312;  Bangalore,  i.  374;   Bankura,  L 
390 ;  Bannu,  i.  398 ;  Bantwa,  L  403  ; 
Ikira  Banki,  i.  410;  Bard  wan,  L  426  ; 
Bareill^,    i.    435;    Baroda,   L    455; 
Barpih,    L     463 ;     Bdlary,    i.    524 ; 
Benares,  i.    536;   Bhandiira,  ii    71; 
Bhileng-Kyaik-hto,   iL    92;    Bijnaur, 
ii.  124;   Bilispur,  it   140;  Birbhum, 
ii.   151 ;  Bogra,  ii.    167 ;  Bombay,  ii. 
190 ;  Buldana,  ii.   261 ;   Independent 
Burma,    ii.    292 ;    C^diir,    ii.    312 ; 
Cawnpore,   ii.    344 ;   Champdran,   iL 
380 ;   Chinda,  ii.    388 ;  Chen^pat, 
ii.  413  ;  Chhindwiia,  ii.  425  ;  Chitta- 
^ong,  ii.  4^1 ;  CocUn,  ii.  ^Bo ;  Co- 
imbatore,  ii.    491 ;    Coorg,  ii.    507 ; 
Cuttack,  ii.  535  ;   Daijiling,  iiL  43 : 
Darran^,    iii.     53 ;    Delhi,    iii.     80 ; 
Dhamtiri,  iii.  125,  126;  Din^jpur,  iii. 
162  ;  Dungarpur,  iiL    184 ;  Bdar,  iii. 
197 ;    Etah,    iiL    217 ;    Etawah,    iii. 
226;    Fdizilbid,  iiL    233;    Faiidpur, 
iiL  245  ;  Farrukhdbad,  iiL  251,  252 ; 
Ganepur,  iii.  302 ;  Ganjim,  iii.  307  ; 
Gaya,   iii.   344,   345  ;    Godavari,    iii. 
413 ;    Ginranwida,  iii.    457 ;    Gujrat, 
iii.  464  $  ourdiispur,  iiL  476  ;  Gwsdior, 
iiL  489 ;  Haidar&b&d  State,  iii.  504 ; 
Haidaribid    Assigned    Districts,    iii. 
525  ;    Haidar4b4d,   iii.  531  ;   Hassan, 
iv.  15  ;  Hoshangibid,  iv.  91  ;  Hoshi- 
irpur,   iv.    95,   97 ;    HugH,   iv.    116: 
Jalandhar,    v.    5 ;    Jaunpur,    v.    48 ; 
Jessor,    v.     62 ;    Jodhpur,    v.     107 : 
lundgarh,  v.   124 ;    Kimrup,  v.  183 ; 
North  Kanara,   v.    192 ;   Kingra,   v, 
218;    Kapurthili,  v.    230;    Klrdchi, 
V.  233 ;  Karauli,  v.  250 ;  Karnal,  v. 
262;  Kamul,  V.  271  ;   Kithiawar,  v. 
312;  Kheri,  v.  380;  KoUr,  v.  427; 
Kolhipur,  v.  431 ;  Kumiun,  v.  478  ; 
Kyouk-hpyii,  v.  503 ;  Lakhimpur,  vi. 
30 ;   Ludhiina,  vi.   99  ;    Madras,   vi. 
133  ;    Miinpuri,  vi.  234 ;  Mandi,  vi. 
294 ;  Mandla,  vL  300 ;    Meerut,   vi. 
351  ;  Mergui,  vi.  367 ;  Midnapur,  vi. 
381 ;  Montgomery,  vi.  419 ;    Morad- 
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abdd,  vi.  425  ;  Miiltan,  vi.  450 ;  Muz- 
affargarh,  vi.  486 ;  MuzafTarnagar,  vi. 
493;  Mysore  State,  vi.  514,  515; 
Mysore  District,  vi.  527  ;  Nadiya,  vii. 
8  ;  Nigpur,  vii.  33 ;  Narsinhpur,  vii. 
67  ;  Nepal,  vii.  105  ;  Nimar,  vii.  145  ; 
Noakhili,  vii.  153 ;  North- Western 
Prbvinces,  vii.  172;  Nowgong,vii.  184; 
Orissa,  viL  203  ;  Oudh,  vii.  229,  230 ; 
Palakonda,  vii.  254;  Pdlanpur,  vii. 
256;  Partal^zarh,  vii.  306;  Patna, 
vii.  326 ;  Patni  State,  vii.  339 ; 
Peshawar,  vii.  361  ;  Punjab,  vii.  426, 
427 ;  Puri,  vii.  441 ;  Rai  Bareli,  vii. 
476 ;  Raigarh,  vii.  481 ;  Raipur,  vii. 
489 ;  Rairakhol,  vii.  492 ;  Rajpipla, 
vii.  501  ;  Rangpur,  viii.  21  ;  Rohtak, 
viii.  70;  Sahiranpur,  viii.  256; 
Shahpur,  viii.  263;  Shimoga,  viii.  291 ; 
Sibsigar,  viii.  327  ;  Singbhum,  viii. 
379 ;  Sultdnpur,  viii.  461  ;  Surat,  viii. 
481 ;  Sylhet,  viii.  498 ;  Thdna  (Tanna), 
ix.  36 ;  Thun-khwa,  ix.  62 ;  Tippcrah, 
ix.  81  ;  Trichinopoli,  ix.  126 ;  Turn- 
kur,  ix.  146;  Umballa,  ix.  188;  Unao, 
ix.  199. 

Suiganiy  petty  State  in  the  Pilanpur 
Agency,  Bombay,  viii.  452, 

Suigam,  town,  viii.  452. 

Sujanpur^  town,  viii.  452. 

Sufanpur  Tira^  town,  viii.  452,  453. 

Sukesar^  mountain  in  Shahpur  District, 
Punjab.     See  Sakeswar. 

Suket^  State  in  the  Punjab,  viii.  453. 

Suket^  hill  range  in  Kangra  Dbtrict, 
Punjab.     See  Jalori. 

Sukhetd,  river  of  Oudh,  viii.  453. 

Sukku-chakf  town,  viii.  453. 

Sukkur  and  Shikdrpur^  Sub  •  District, 
viii.  453.  454. 

Sukkur^  tdluk^  viii.  454. 

Sukkur,  town  and  river-port,  viii.  454- 
456. 

Suldimdn  Hills,  range  of  mountains  in 
Afghanistan,  viii.  456. 

Sulwere,  lake,  viii.  457. 

Suilivan^s  Island,  island,  viii.  457. 

Sultdnganj,  village  and  railway  station, 
viii.  457. 

Sultdnpur,  District  in  Oudh,  viii.  457- 
464 ;  jurisdiction,  457,  458 ;  physical 
aspects,  458,  459  J  jungles,  459; 
history,  459,  460;  population,  460, 
461 ;  towns  and  villages,  460 ;  religious 
shrines  and  fairs,  461 ;  agriculture, 
461 ;  land  tenures,  461 ;  communica- 
tions, 461,  462 ;  manufactures,  462 ; 
trade  and  commerce,  462,  463 ;  ad- 
ministration, 463  ;  climate,  463  ;  medi- 
cal aspects,  463,  464. 

Sultdnpur,  tahsil,  viii.  464. 

Sultdnpur,  pargand,  viii.  464. 

Sultdnpur,  town,  viii.  464-466^ 


Sultdnfur,  town  in  Kangra  District, 
Punjab,  viii.  466. 

Sultdnpur,  saline  tract  in  Gurgaon  and 
Rohtak  Districts,  Punjab,  viii.  466. 

Sultdnpur,  town  in  Saharanpur  District, 
North- Western  Provinces,  viii.  466. 

Stint  tree.  Cultivation  of,  in  Sibsagar, 
viii.  327. 

Sumdirl,  river  in  Assam,  viii.  466,  467. 

Sumerpur,  town,  viii.  467. 

Sumesar  \Sumeswar),  hill  range,  viii, 
467. 

Sumla,  petty  State  in  Kdthidwar,  viii. 
467. 

Sumpter  (Sampikar),  State  in  Bundel- 
khand.     See  Samthar. 

Sumra  dynasty,  in  Sind,  viii.  358. 

Sundmganj,  town  in  Sylhet  District, 
Assam.     See  Sondmganj. 

Sundpur,  town  in  Ganjdm  District, 
Madras.     See  Sondpur. 

Sundaripandiam,  village,  viii.  467. 

Sundarbans,  The,  tract  of  forest  and 
swamp  land  forming  the  southernmost 
portion  of  the  Gangetic  delta,  467- 
473 ;  physical  aspects,  468,  469 ; 
history,  469,  470;  land  reclamation, 
470,  471 ;  population,  471 ;  agricul- 
ture, 471  ;  cyclones  and  storm  waves, 
471;  trade,  472;  river  trade  routes, 
472,  473  ;  railway,  473. 

Sundarganj,  village,  viii.  473. 

Sundeep,  island  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
See  Sandwip. 

Sundoor,  State  and  hills  in  Madras.  See 
Sandur. 

Sundri,  a  common  timber- tree,  found  in 
the  Andamans,  i.  195 ;  Bikarganj,  i. 

313. 
Sunkam^  estate,  viii.  473. 

Sunth,  State  in  Rewa  Kintha,  viii.  473, 

474. 
Sunth,  town,  viii.  474. 

Sun'Worship,  Memorial  of,  Kandrak 
temple,  v.  202-204;  Puri,  vii.  441- 
446. 

Supdrl  or  betal-nut  cultivation.  See 
betel-leaf. 

Supui,  Subdivision,  viii.  474,  475. 

Supul,  town,  viii.  475. 

Surdjgarha,  town,  viii.  475. 

Surdipur,  pargand,  viii.  475. 

Suriipur,  town,  viii.  475. 

Suraj-ud'Dauld :  sack  of  Calcutta  by, 
and  the  *  Black  Hole '  tragedy,  ii.  317, 
318 ;  iv,  388,  389 ;  capture  of  factory 
at  Kdsimbdzkr,  v.  302 ;  palace  built 
by,  at  the  Motijhil  Lake,  vi.  471,  472. 

Surdm,  tahsll,  viii.  475. 

Suramangalam,  suburb  of  Madras,  viii. 

475. 
Surat,  District,  viii.  475.484;  physical 

aspects,  476,  477;  history,  477-480; 
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early  travellers  at,  477 ;  rivalry  of 
English  and  Portumiese,  477,  478; 
English  factory,  478;  plundered  by 
Sivaji,  478,  479 ;  British  history,  479, 
480 ;  population,  480,  481 ;  towns  and 
villages,  481;  agriculture,  481,  482; 
natural  calamities,  482  ;  commerce  and 
trade,  482,  483 ;  manufactures,  483 ; 
communications,  483 ;  administration, 
483, 484 ;  climate  and  medical  aspects, 
484. 

Sum/,  city,  viii.  484-488;  position  and 
general  aspect,  485 ;  population,  48^, 
486 ;  growth  of  the  town,  486 ;  trade 
and  trade  -  guilds,  486,  487 ;  chief 
buildings,  487  ;  municipality,  488. 

Suraf  Afftncy^  TAe,  collection  of  States, 
viii.  4A8. 

Surtnina,  petty  State  in  Khindesh,  viii. 

Surharpur,  pargand,  viiL  488. 
Suri  {Sooree\  town,  viii.  488. 
Surir,  town,  viii.  488,  489. 
SuHrfur,  village,  viii.  489. 
Surjaygark,  hill,  viii.  489. 
Sunydnagar,  capital  of  Kashmir  State. 

&e  Srinagar. 
Surmdf  river  in  Assam,  viii.  489. 
Sursati,  river  in  the  Punjab.     See  Sara- 

swati. 
Surui,  village,  viii.  489. 
Susang,  zaminddri  estate,  viii.  489,  49a 
Susumau,  town,  viii.  490. 
Susunia,  hill,  viii.  490. 
Sutalia^  chiefship  in  Bhopil,  viii.  490. 
Suthumba^  petty  State  in  Mahi  Kintha, 

viii.  490. 
5///I,  town,  viii.  490. 
Sutlej  {Sailaj),  river  in  the  Punjab,  viii. 

490-492. 
Swally  {Suwalt\j  roads,  the  old  anchor- 
age of  Surat  port,  viii.  478. 
Swamp  reclam€Uion,    See  Land  reclama- 

tion. 
Swamps,  marsfus,  etc.     See  Lakes. 
Swarupganj,  village,  viii.  492. 
Sw&t,  river,  viii.  493. 
Swatch  of  No-ground,  depression  in  the 

Bay  of  Bengal,  viii.  492,  493. 
Swords,  Manufacture  of,  in  Bhutin,  ii. 

1 10 ;  Bombay,  ii.  196  ;   Independent 

Burma,   ii.   297 ;   Khairpur,   v.   343 ; 

Lashkarpur,   vi.    ^2 ;   Mandalay,   vi. 

288;  Monghyr,  vi.  411;   Patan,  vii. 

Sydmbdxdr,  town,  viii.  493. 

Sydmnagar,  village,  viii.  493. 

Sydapet,  town  in  Chengalpat   District, 

viii.  493. 
Sylh€t  {Srlhatta),  District,  viii.  493-502 ; 

history    and    jurisdiction,    494,    495 ; 

human  sacrifice,  495  ;  physical  aspects, 

496*  497  ;  population,  497,  498 ;  towns 


and  villages,  498;  agriculture,  498, 
499 ;  land  tenures,  499 ;  natural  oda- 
mities,  499;  commerce  and  trade, 
499>  500;  tea  cultivation,  500;  ad- 
ministration, 500,  501 ;  climate  and 
medical  aspects,  501,  502. 

Sylhet,  town,  viii.  502,  503. 

Synthia,  town  and  railway  station,  viiL 

503. 
Syriam,  Subdivision,  viii.  503. 

Syriam^  township,  viii.  503. 

Syriam,  ancient  town,  viii.  503-505. 


Ta-da^  river  in  British  Burma.  Se^ 
Tounggnyo. 

Tadiandamoi,  mountain  peak  in  the 
Western  Ghits,  viii.  505. 

Tddbairi,  town  and  temples,  viii.  505. 

Taari,  port,  viii.  J05. 

Ta-gay,  revenue  circle,  viii.  ^05. 

Ta'gnyek,  revenue  circle,  viii.  505. 

Ta'goung-nek,  revenue  circle,  viii  505, 
506. 

Taik-ku-la,  revenue  circle,  viii.  506. 

Taild  or  upland  cultivation.  See  No- 
madic tillage. 

Taingipatam,  town,  viti.  506. 

Tdj  Afahdl,  mausoleum,  i.  53,  54,  57, 

58. 

Tajpur,  Subdivision,  viii.  506. 
Tajpur,  town,  viii.  506. 
Takht'i-Suldimdn,   mountain  in    Kash- 
mir, viii.  506. 
Takht-i-Suidimdn,  mountain  in  A%han- 

istdn,  viii.  506. 
Takhtpur^  town,  viii.  506,  507. 
Ta  -  khyon  •  daing,  revenue  circle,  \-:ii. 

507. 
Taki,  town,  viii.  507. 
TaJhvdra,  town,  viii.  507. 
Tdld,  town,  viii.  507. 
Taldgang,  tahsii,  viii.  507. 
Taldgangy  town,  viii.  507. 
Tdldgdon,    town    in    Amraoti    District, 

Berar.     See  Talegaon. 
Ta-laing'gun,  revenue  circle,  viii,  507, 

508. 
Taldja,  town,  viii.  508. 
Talakddu,  ancient  town  in  Mysore.     Sie 

Talkad. 
Tala-Kdverit  source  of  the  Kaveri  river 

and  place  of  pilgrimage,  viii.  508. 
Talamhha,  town  and  ruins,  viii.  508. 
Tdl  Bahat,  town,  viii.  509. 
Tdkher,  petty  State  in  Orissa,  viii.  509, 

MO. 
Tdldanddf  canal,  viii.  510. 
Talegdon,  town,  viii.  51a 
'Jalegdon  Dabkdra^  town,  viii.  510,  511. 
Talegdon  Damdhera,  town,  viii.  511. 
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TaU'kAueri^  river.     See  Tala-Kiveri. 

Talgdofty  town,  viii.  511. 

Tdlikot^  town  and  battle-field,  viii.  5x1. 

TcUiparaniba^  town,  viii.  511. 

Talkad^  tdiuk,  viii.  5x1. 

Tctlkadf   town  and    temples,  viii.    511, 

$12. 
Tctllacherif    town    and     port,    Malabar 

District.    See  Tellicherri. 
Taloda^  town,  viii.  512. 
Tdlpur  dynasty,  in  Sind,  viii.  361-363. 
Ta/sdna,  town,  viii.  512. 
Tdiuks,  land  tenures.     See  Tenures. 
Tambaur,  pargand,  viii.  512,  513. 
Tambour  J  town,  viii.  513. 
Tdmbaracheri^  pass  in  Malabar  District. 

See  Timracheri. 
Tdmbrapami,  river  in  Madras,  viii.  513. 
Tdmluky  Subdivision,  viii.  513,  514. 
Tdmluk,    ancient    town,    temple,    and 

place  of  pilgrimage,  viii.  514,  516. 
Tamracheri,  pass,  viii,  516. 
Tdmranga,  marsh  or  HI,  viii.  516. 
Tdmrapumiy    river    in    Madras.       See 

Tambrapami. 
Tdnakedlu,  toivn,  viii.  516. 
Tdnda,  Sub-District  and  to^n  of  Haidar- 

ib&d  District,  Sind.     See  Tando  Mu- 
hammad Khan. 
Tdnda,    tahsil    in    Faizibad    District, 

Oudh,  viii.  516. 
Tdnda,  parptnd  in   Fiizibdd   District, 

Oudh,  viii.  516,  517. 
Tdnda,  town  in  Faizabad  District,  Oudh, 

viii.  517. 
Tdnda,   town    in    Hoshiirpur   District, 

Punjab,  viii.  517. 
Tdnddn,  ruined  town  and  ancient  capital 

of  Bengal,  viii.  517,  518. 
Tando  Adam,  town  in  Haidar&bdd  Dis- 
trict, Sind.     See  Adam-jo-tando. 
Tando  Alahyar,  tdluk  and  town  in  Hai- 

daribdd  District,  Sind.    See  Alahyar- 

jo«Tando. 
Tando  Bago,  Subdivision,  viii.  518. 
Tando  Bago,  town,  viii.  518. 
Tando    Ghuldm   AH,   town,   viii.    518, 

519. 
Tando  Lukmdn,  town,  viii.  5 19. 

Tando  Masti  Khdn,  town,  viii.  519. 

Tando  Muhammad  Khdn,  Sub- District, 
viii.  519,  520. 

Tando  Muhammad  KJidn,  town,  viii. 
520. 

Ta-neng'tha-ri,  revenue  circle,  viii.  521. 

Tangacheri,  town,  viii.  521. 

Tdngdn,  river  of  Bengal,  viii.  521. 

Tangiu,  mountain  peak,  viii.  521. 

Tdngrd,  town  in  Maldah  District,  Ben- 
gal.    See  Tandan. 

Tanguttir,  town,  viii.  521. 

Tanjore,  District,  nii.  521-533  ;  physical 
aspects,  522,  523;  history,  523,  524; 


treaties,  524;  population,  524-526; 
Christian  missions,  525,  526;  towns 
and  villages,  526 ;  temples  and  places 
of  pilgrimage,  526;  agriculture,  526, 
527 ;  condition  of  the  people,  527, 
528 ;  irrigation,  528-530;  natural  cala- 
inities,  530;  commerce  and  trade, 
530f  53";  administration,  53X,  532; 
climate  and  medical  aspects,  etc.,  532, 

533. 
Tanjore,  town  and    temple,  viii.   533, 

534. 
Tank,  tahsil,  viii.  534,  535. 
Tank,  town,  viii.  536. 
Tankdri,  seaport,  viii.  536. 
Tanna,  District  and  town,  Bombay.   See 

Thana. 
Tanna,  fort  near  Calcutta,  viii.  516. 
Tantir,  seaport,  viii.  536. 
Tapaji,  coal-mine,  viii.  537. 
Tappa,   petty  State  in   Central    India, 

viii..  537. 
Tappa  Asl,  pargand,  viii.  537. 
Tatpal,  town,  viii.  537. 
Tafti,  river  of  Western  India,  ix.  1-6  ; 

Its  course,  1-3  ;  ferries,  3, 4 ;  navigable 

capabilities  and  trade,  4,  5  ;  irrigation, 

5,  6 ;  its  sanctity,  6. 
Tdpti,  lighthouse,  ix.  6. 
Ta-pwon,  township,  ix.  6. 
Ta-pwon,  town,  ix.  6. 
Ta-pwon,  Myo-ma,   revenue  circle,  ix. 

6,7. 
Tdra,  State  m  Pilanpur  circle,  Bombay. 

See  Kankrej. 
Tdragarh,  hill  fortress  in  Ajmere-Mhair- 

wdra,  ix.  6,  7. 
Tdragarh,  hill  fort    in    Hindiir   State, 

ix.  7. 
Tarahwdn,  ancient  town,  ix.  7. 
Tardi,     District,    ix.     7-10;     physical 

aspects,  8 ;  history,  8,  9 ;  population, 

9 ;  agriculture,  9  ;   natural  calamities, 

9 ;  manufactures  and  trade,  9 ;  revenue 

and  expenditure,  9,  10 ;  climate,  etc. , 

xo. 
Tardi,  Subdivision,  ix.  xa 
Tdrakeswar,  village,  temple,  and  place 

of  pilgrimage,  ix.  10,  ii. 
Ta-ra-na,  revenue  circle,  ix.  ix. 
Tardon,  petty  State,  ix.  1 1. 
Tdrapur,  town,  Cambay  State,  Bombay, 

ix.  II. 
Tdrapur,  port,  Thana  District,  Bombay, 

ix.  II. 
Tdrbela,  town,  ix.  ii. 
Tdrgdon,  town,  ix.  ll. 
TdHktre,  tdluk,  ix.  ii,  12. 
Tdrikere,  town,  ix.  12. 
Tariwdla,  village,  ix.  12. 
Tarn  Tarn,  tahsil,  ix.  12. 
Tarn  Tarn,  town,  ix.  12,  13. 
Tdrobd,  lake,  ix.  13. 
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Taroch^  hill  State,  ix.  13. 
Ta-rup-wwuhmyo-ma^  revenue  circle,  ix. 

13.  14. 
Tasar-silk,  article  •  India,*  iv.  509,  510. 

See  also  Jungle  products. 

TdsgdoHf  town,  ix.  14. 

Tatapati  Gkdt,  hill  pass,  ix.  14. 

Tattat  Subdivision,  tx.  14. 

7a//a,  town,  ix.  14,  15,  16. 

TtUiamangaiam^  town,  ix.  16. 

7az/i',  petty  State  in  Kithiiwir,  ix.  16. 

Tavliy  town,  ix.  16. 

Tavoy^  District,  ix.  16-21 ;  physical 
aspects,  16,  17;  history,  17,  18; 
population,  18,  19 ;  agriculture,  19, 
20;  commerce,  etc.,  20;  administra- 
tion, 20,  21  ;  diroate,  etc.,  21. 

Tavoy^  town,  ix.  21. 

Tavoy,  river  of  British  Burma,  ix.  21, 
22. 

Tavoy  Island^  island,  ix.  22. 

Taiody  river  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
ix.  22. 

Toia-dan,  revenue  circle,  ix.  22. 

Taw'gan,  revenue  circle,  ix.  22. 

Taw-kti,  revenue  circle,  ix.  22. 

Tarv-ftouA-Iay,  revenue  circle,  ix.  22. 

Taxation  of  India^  iv.  456-463  ;  net  and 
gross  taxation  of  British  India,  456 ; 
English  and  Indian  taxation,  456 ; 
Indian  taxation  under  the  Mughals, 
45^1  459  >  ^A^<1  ^Ax  ii^  British  and 
Native  India,  459,  460;  balance- 
sheet  and  analysis  of  Indian  taxation, 
460-463. 

Taxila,  ancient  ruins  in  Riwal  Pindi 
District.     See  Deri  Shahan. 

TayloTy  Colonel  Meadows:  his  admini- 
stration of  Shorapur,  viii.  300. 

7>a,  cultivation,  manufacture,  and  trade  : 
article  'India,*  iv.  502,  506,  557; 
Assam  the  home  of  the  tea-plant,  502 ; 
its  discovery  in  1826,  502 ;  State  ex- 
periments, 502 ;  private  companies, 
502,  503 ;  rapid  progress  of  the 
industry,  503 ;  crisis  of  1865,  and  sub- 
sequent history,  503 ;  statistics  of  tea 
trade,  503,  504,  557  ;  varieties  of  the 
tea-plant,  504;  seeds,  site,  and  soil 
requisite,  504,  505 ;  work  of  a  tea- 
garden,  505,  506.  Local  notices — 
Assam,  i.  249,  250 ;  Bengal,  ii.  4,  28 ; 
Independent  Burma,  ii.  292 ;  Cachar, 
u.  314;  Chittagori;,  ii.  45»-453; 
Chittagong  Hill  Tracts,  ii.  461  ; 
Coonoor,  ii.  500;  Darjiling,  iii.  41, 
42,  44,  45;  Darrang,  iii.  54,  55; 
Dehra  Dun,  iii.  74  ;  Garhwdl,  iii.  320; 
Goalpira,  iii.  404 ;  Haziribigh,  iv.  38 ; 
Jalpuguri,  v.  20;  Kimrup,  v.  178, 184; 
Kanera,  v.  218;  Kashmir,  v.  296; 
Koti^ri,  V.  441  ;  KuUu  valley,  v. 
468 ;   Kumaun,  v.  478 ;  Lakhimpur, 


vi.  31 ;  Lohardaga,  vi.  66 ;  Madras, 
vi.  135;  Mahudi,  vi.  219;  Manipur, 
vi.  315;  Melghit,  vi.  361  ;  Mysore 
Sute,  vi.  514 ;  Nigi  Hills,  vii.  20 ; 
Nilgiri  Hills,  vii.  133 ;  North- Western 
Provinces,  vii  173,  174;  Nowgong, 
viL  185,  186 ;  Ochterlony,  vii.  191 ; 
Pilampur,  vii.  255 ;  Palni,  vii.  272 : 
Punjab,  vii.  426 ;  Riwal  Pindi,  viii 
48;  Sibsagar,  viii.  329;  Sylhet,  viii. 
50a 

TiMk  trees ^  in  Ahiri  forest,  i.  61 ;  in  Airi, 
i.  87 ;  Amherst,  L  162,  163 ;  on  the 
Anamalai  Hills,  190;  Arakan  Hill 
Tracts,  i.  207 ;  Baba  Budan,  i.  281 ; 
Bareli,  i.  440;  Bisim,  i.  471;  Bel- 
(jaum,  i.  J 12;  Betul,  ii.  44;  Beypur, 
11.  49 ;  Bijji,  ii.  119;  Biligiri-rangan, 
ii.  145  ;  Bison  Range,  ii.  157;  Bombay, 
ii.  182 ;  Independent  Burma,  iL  293 ; 
Central  Provinces,  ii.  353  ;  Chinda,  ii. 
386  ;  Chhindw&ra,  ii.  422 ;  Chichgarh, 
ii.  430 ;  Chintalnar,  ii.  438  ;  in  Chital- 
drug,  ii.  443  ;  Cochin,  ii.  477  ;  Coim- 
batore,  ii.  489 ;  Coorg,  ii.  504 ;  Damin, 
iii.  21,  22 ;  Deogarh,  iii.  97;  Garha- 
kota  Ramna,  iii.  313 ;  on  the  Ghats, 
"i*  353  >  Godivari,  iii.  409 ;  Hathi- 
b^ri,  iv.  19 ;  Henzada,  iv.  42 ;  Hlaing, 
iv.  81  ;  Hoshang&bad,  iv.  88 ;  Jawadi, 
V.  52 ;  K4dur,  v.  138 ;  North  Kinara, 
v.  190 ;  Kamiil,  v.  269, 270 ;  Katangi, 
v.  306 ;  KoUba,  v.  419 ;  Kuchmalai, 
V.  462;  Madras,  vi.  118;  Malkiigiri, 
vi.  270;  Manipur,  vi.  315;  Melgnat, 
vi.  360 ;  Mergui,  vi.  365 ;  Merkara, 
vi.  370 ;  Mysore  District,  vi.  523 ; 
Nelambur,  vii.  91 ;  Nilgiri  Hills;  vii. 
128 ;  Niroiur,  vii  140,  141 ;  Pana- 
biras,  vii.  275 ;  Prome,  vii.  398 ; 
Raipur,  vii.  485  ;  Sioligarh,  viii.  185. 
See  also  Forests. 

Tehrl,  State  in  Bundelkhand.  See 
Ordiha. 

Tehrl,  capital  of  Tehri  State,  ix.  23. 

Tehrl  Garhivdl^  Native  State.  See 
Garhwdl. 

Tekalkota,  town,  ix.  23. 

Tekkali^  town  in  Ganjam  District, 
Madras.    See  Raghunithapuram. 

Tek-pyouk^  revenue  circle,  ix.  23, 

Telingdy  ancient  name  of  one  of  the 
principal  kingdoms  of  Southern  India. 
See  Andhra. 

Tellicherri,  town  and  seaport,  ix.   23, 

24. 

Temperature.  See  Meteorological  statis- 
tics. 

TemtUs.  See  Architecture,Topes,Mosques. 
Tne  following  references  may  also  be 
specially  noted  : — At  Abu,  i.  3-7  ;  at 
Aianta,  i.  89-91 ;  Ajodhya,  i.  105,  106 ; 
Akyab,  i.  116,   1 17;   Amarapura,  i. 
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156  ;  Amamatb,  i.  156, 157  ;  Amber,  i. 
159;  Amritsar,  i.  180,  186;  Angadi- 
puram,  i.  199,  200 ;  Ariapid,  i.  230  ; 
Arsikere,  i.  233 ;  Athirala,  i.  258 ; 
Atur,  i.  263  ;  Badrichalam,  i.  287  ; 
Badrindth,  i.  287  ;  Bahraich,  i.  305  ; 
B41ighatiam,  i.  334 ;  Ballilpur,  i.  338 ; 
Baldwin,  i.  430,  431 ;  Baroda,  i.  461, 
462  ;  Bisim,  i.  472 ;  Bechriji,  i.  506  ; 
Belur,  i.  531 ;  Benares,  i.  541,  542 ; 
Bezwdda,  ii.  51  ;  Bhadrdcluilain,  ii. 
52 ;  Bhadreswar,  ii.  53 ;  Bhuvaneswar, 
ii.  1 12 ;  Brindaban,  ii«  223 ;  Buddh 
Gayd,  ii.  245 ;  Chhipia,  ii.  427 ; 
Chidambaram,  ii.  431,  432 ;  Cochin, 
ii.  482  ;  in  Coimbatore,  ii.  495  ;  Con- 
jevaram,  ii.  498,  499 ;  Amba  Bhawdni 
in  Danta,  iii.  35 ;  Debi  Patan,  .iii. 
64,  65  ;  Deo,  iii.  94 ;  Deopraydg,  iii. 
98 ;  Dewdlwara,  iii.  120 ;  Elephanta, 
iii.  201-203 ;  Ellora,  iii.  206-208 ; 
Etdwah,  iii.  230 ;  Gangdikandapur,  iii. 
290;  Gangotri,  iii.  301  ;  Garhmukh- 
tesar,  iii.  315 ;  in  Gayd,  iii.  344 ; 
in  Gingi,  iii.  369 ;  Girnar,  iii.  372 ; 
Gwalior,  iii.  495 ;  iidjo,  iii.  542 ; 
Halebid,  iii.  545,  546  ;  Jaipur,  iv.  689 ; 
Jaitpur,  iv.  699 ;  Jambukeswaram,  v. 
28,  29 ;  Jawdlamukhi,  v.  52 ;  Kili- 
ghdt,  V.  162 ;  Kandrak,  v.  202-204  ; 
in  Kanauj,  v.  204 ;  Xanum,  v.  227 ; 
Keddmdth,  v.  321 ;  Khatmandu,  v. 
371.  372  ;  Khedd,  v.  374 ;  Khurja,  v. 
391  ;  Kotai,  v.  446,  447  ;  Madura,  vi. 
183  ;  Magar  Taido,  vi.  186 ;  Mahdbali- 
pur,  vi.  190-196 ;  Mahdsthdngarh,  vi. 
209 ;  Mandhdta,  vi.  290-293 ;  Mdrk- 
andf,  vi.  328 ;  Matan,  vi.  335,  336 ; 
Mathura,  vi.  337 ;  Melukqt,  vi.  361 ; 
Mysore  State,  vi.  509 ;  Nanjangud, 
vii.  49 ;  Narsipur,  vil  70,  ,71  ;  Ndth- 
dwdra,  vii.  78,  79 ;  in  Nowgong,  vii. 
181 ;  Padmandbham,  vii.  247,  248 ; 
Pakpattan,  vii.  253;  Satmnjaya,  vii. 
261-266 ;  Palmd,  vii.  2^9,  270 ; 
Pandharpur,  vii.  283 ;  Pandrinton, 
vii.  284 ;  Pdrasndth,  vii.  296-298  ; 
Pamesala,  vii.  302  ;  Parwdn,  vii.  311 ; 
Patan,  vii.  313,  314 ;  Pdwagarh,  vii. 
342 ;  Phdljar,  vii.  366 ;  Pinjar,  vii. 
372  ;  in  Puri,  vii.  440,  441  ;  Tagan- 
ndth,  vii.  450-453;  Rdjdgriha,  vii. 
494 ;  Rdjim,  vii.  ^98 ;  Rdmeswaram, 
vii-  535-537;  Ramgarh,  vii.  539; 
Ramtek,  vii.  550 ;  Rudra  Praydg,  viii. 
75,  76 ;  Sdgar  Island,  viiL  98  ;  Kum- 
draswdmi,  viii.  z66 ;  Sarwdn,  viii.  204 ; 
Srirdngam  or  Seringham,  viii.  237, 
446-4i^ ;  Sherpur,  viii  275 ;  Shibi, 
viii.  277 ;  Shravan-begold,  viii.  300, 
301;  Sindkher,  viii.  372 ;  Sinhdchalam, 
viii.  384 ;  Sinnar,  viii.  385  ;  Sirpur, 
viii.  399;  Sitdpur,  viii.  419;  Somndth, 
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viii.  426,  427  ;  Somndthpur,  viiL  427 ; 
Soron,  viii.  438  ;  Srirangam,  viii.  446, 
447  ;  Sultdnganj,  viii.  457  ;  Surat,  viii. 
487  ;  Sylhet,  viii.  498 ;  Tddpatri,  viii. 
505  ;  Tdla-Kdveri,  viii.  508 ;  Tdmliik, 
viii.  214,  215 ;  Tanjore,  viii.  526,  533, 
534 ;  Tarakeswdr,  ix.  10, 1 1  ;  Tenkasi, 
IX.  26  ;  Thdkeswari,  ix.  30 ;  Thdna 
Bhdwan,  ix.  39 ;  Thaneswar,  ix.  39, 
40 ;  TinneveUi,  ix.  77 ;  Trichendur, 
ix.  92 ;  Trichengod,  ix.  92  ;  Tirumurti- 
kovil,  ix.  93  ;  lirupati  (Tripaltij),  ix. 
93  ;  Tirutani,  ix.  94  ;  llruvandmalai, 
ix.  95  ;  Tirvatur,  ix.  95  ;  Tribeni,  ix. 
121,  122;  Trivandrum,  ix.  133;  Udipi, 
ix.  175  ;  Uttur,  ix.  226 ;  Wun,  ix. 
284. 

Tenasserimy  Division,  ix.  24. 

Tenasserim,  township,  ix.  24. 

Tfnmserim,  revenue  circle,  ix.  24. 

Ttnasserim,  town,  ix.  24,  25. 

Ttmvserim,  river,  b^.  25,  26. 

Ten^uhhera^  town,  iv.  26. 

Teng'daWi  revenue  circle,  ix.  26. 

Tenkarai,  town,  jx.  26. 

Tenkarai,  tdluk^  ix.  26. 

Tenkaraikottai^  village,  ix.  26> 

Tenkdsi,  tdlukf  ix.  26. 

Tennali,  town,  ix.  26. 

Tmnasserim,  Division,  revenue  circle, 
township,  town,  and  river  in  British 
Burma.     See  Tenasserim. 

Tenures,  article  'India,'  iv.  439-444. 
See^Xso  Land  settlement.  Occupancy 
rights,  and  the  Agricultural  section  of 
each  Provincial  and  District  article. 
The  following  references  may  be  speci- 
ally noted: — Tdlukddri,  in  Ahmed - 
dbad,  i.  67, 68 ;  survey  in  Ahmednagar, 
i.  79 ;  in  Ajmere-Mhairwdra,  i.  8^90 
{taminddri  or  istimrdri,  and  bhiim 
and  khdlsd) ;  in  Akola,  i.  112  {tdluk- 
eldri) ;  in  Aligarh,  i.  134,  135  {zamin- 
ddH,  pattiddri,  bhdydchdra,  tdlukddrl) ; 
Allahdbdd,  i.  145  {zaminddH,  palH- 
ddri,  bhdydchdrci)  \  Amrdoti,  i.  174, 
175  ;  Amritsar,  i.  183  ;  North  Arcot, 
i.  220 ;  Azamgarh,  i.  277 ;  Bahraich, 
i.  301,  302 ;  Bdnkura,  i.  390  {gkdi- 
Tvdls) ;  Bardwdn,  i.  426 ;  Baroda,  i. 
455-457 ;  Basti,  i.  496,  497 ;  Bengal, 
ii  29,  30  {zaminddrif  patnlddrs,  ijard- 
ddrs)  \  Bhdgalpur,  ii.  58 ;  Bijnaur,  ii. 
124  ;  Bogra,  ii.  167  ;  Bombay,  ii  192- 
194;  Broach,  ii.  228  ;  Buddun,  ii  241 ; 
Bulddna,  ii  261 ;  British  Burma,  ii. 
286 ;  Central  Provinces,  ii  367 ; 
Chengalpat,  ii.  412,  413 ;  Ddijiling, 
iii  44 ;  Delhi,  iii.  81  ;  Dholpur,  iii. 
148  ;  Faridpur,  iii.  245  ;  Gan<>pur,  iii. 
302  ;  Ganjam,  iii.  307 ;  Godlpdra,  iii. 
I  404  ;  Gorakhpur,  iii.  444 ;  Gujrdt,  iii. 
>      464 ;  Haidardbdd,  iii.  531,  532 ;  Jdipur 
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taminddri^  iv.  691  ;  Jalpiiguri,  v.  23 ; 
Jaunpur,  v.  48  ;  Jessor,  v.  62 ;  Kaira, 
V.   149 ;  South  Kinara,  v.  199,  200 ; 
Kamal,    v.    263 ;    Kami&l,   v.    272 ; 
Kuch  Befaar,  v.  459;  Lirkhinsu  vi.  51 ; 
Lucknow,  vi.   77,  78 ;  LudhiAna,  vi. 
99;  Madias  {rdyatwdri)^  vi.  140-147  ; 
Malabar,  vi.  250;    Maldah  {IdJkAirdj 
and  Adi  Adsild),  vi.  258,  259 ;  Midna- 
par    (jd/fdi,   pdikdn,    drti  piyddd's 
/dg^rs),  VI.  fi2  ;  Monghvr  {bMoli'jot)^ 
vL  409 ;  Murshidibdd  {rdmttds,  utiandi 
or  fasli-jamd)^   vi.  462 ;   Mattra,  vL 
480;    Idysorc  State,   vi.    516,    517; 
Nadiyi  {uibanM),  vii.  9 ;  Nq)4l,  vii. 
107;     Nilgiri   Hills,   viu    134,    135; 
Noikhali,  vii.    154  ;    North- Western 
Vioy'mct&itaminddritPattuidrif  bhdyd' 
cAdra),  vii.  172,  173  ;  Orchha,  vii.  193, 
194;     Oadh    {tamlnddri,    tdlukddri, 
and  fee-simple),  vii.  232,  237  ;  Pabni, 
vii.   241,  242  ;  Partabgarh,  vii.  307 ; 
Peshiwar,  vii.  361  ;  Punjab,  vii.  427- 
432;    Pumiah,   vii.   457,  458;     Rii 
Bareli  (tdlukddri)  vii.  477  ;  Rijputina, 
vii*    5l9i   520;     Rijshihi,   vii.    529; 
Rangpur,  viii.  21  ;  Rohtak,  viii  70  ; 
Salem,  viii  127-130;  SeonI,  viii.  231 ; 
Shihpur,  viii.  264  ;  Sikkim,  viii.  342 ; 
Sind,  viii.  368 ;  Singbhum,  viii.  379 ; 
Sirohi,  viii.  398;   Sitipur,  viii.  416; 
Sultinpur,  viii.  461 ;  Sylhet,  viii.  499; 
ThAna(Tanna),  ix.  36,  37  ;  Tirhdt,UL 
87;  Travancore,  ix.  118,  119;  Umballa, 
ix.   188,  189;  Unao,  ix.   200;  Wun, 
ix.  282. 

Tefdgarhf  hill  range,  ix.  27. 

Terddlf  town,  ix.  27. 

Ten,  Subdivision,  ix.  27. 

Terif  town,  ix.  27. 

7m',  Native  State  in  Bundelkhand, 
Central  India.     See  Orchha. 

Teri  Tot,  river,  ix.  27,  28. 

Terrace  cultivation  on  hillsides,  Simla, 
viii.  347. 

Terwdra,  Native  State  in  the  Palanpur 
Agency,  ix.  28. 

Terwdra,  town,  ix.  28. 

Tezpur,  town,  ix.  28,  29. 

Tha-boung,  township,  ix.  29. 

Tha-boung,  revenue  circle,  ix.  29. 

Tha-bye-hia,  revenue  circle,  ix.  29. 

Tha-bye-hla,  village,  ix.  29. 

Tha-hye-poung-g^,  revenue  circle,  ix.  29. 

Tha-byd,  revenue  circle,  ix.  29. 

Thackeray,  Mr. :  sent  to  Ganj4m  as 
special  commissioner,  to  devise  means 
for  quieting  the  country,  iii.  305  ;  vii. 
302. 

Tha-ga-ra,  township,  ix.  29. 

Tha-hpan-kkyo,  revenue  circle,  ix.  29. 

Tha-htdn,  township,  ix.  29,  30. 

TTia-htdn^  revenue  circle,  ix.  3a 


Tha-ktUn,  town,  ix.  ja 

Tkai'gttH,  revenue  circle,  ix.  3a 

Thdkiswdri,  temple,  ix.  3a 

Tha-kkroot-peng,  tidal  creek,  ix.  30,  31. 

Tkdkurdni,  momitain  peaks,  ix.  31. 

Tkdkurdufdra,  taksll,  ix.  31. 

Thdkurpukur,  villa^,  ix.  31. 

Thdkurtold,  chie&hip,  ix.  31. 

Thai,  port,  ix.  31. 

Tka'te-dan,  river,  ix.  31,  32. 

Thai  Ghdt,  pass  in  the  Sahyadri  Hills, 

iv.  159  ;  ix.  32. 
Tha^loung'byeHg,  revenue  circle,  ix.  32. 
Tha-lu-ihung,  revenue  circle,  ix.  32. 
Tha-man-de-wa,  revenue  circle,  ix.  32. 
Tham'ban-deng,  revenue  circle,  ix.  32. 
Tham^bha-^ra,  revenue  circle,  ix.  32. 
Tham-bhU-lOj  revenue  circle,  ix.  32. 
Tha-mi-hla,  revenue  circle,  ix.  32,  33. 
Tha'mi'hla-byeng,    revenue    circle,    ix. 

33- 

Tkammapaiti,  town,  ix.  33. 

Thdn,  ancient  village,  ix.  33,  34. 

Thdna  ( Tanna),  District,  ix.  34-38 ; 
physical  aspects,  34,  35  ;  history,  35 ; 
population,  35,  36;  agriculture,  36, 
37  ;  communications,  37  ;  commerce 
and  trade,  37, 38 ;  administration,  38  ; 
medical  aspects,  38. 

Thdna,  town,  Thibia  District,  Bombay, 

ix.  38,  39. 
Thdna,  town  in  Unao  District,  Oudh, 

ix.  39. 
Thdnd  Bhdwdn,  ancient  town,  ix.  39. 
Thandidni,  hill  sanatorium,  ix.  39. 
Thanerufar,  sacred   town  and  place  of 

Hindu  pilgrimage,  ix.  39,  40. 
Than-htoung,  revenue  circle  in  the  Ku- 

la-dan  township,  ix.  40. 
Than-htaung,  revenue  circle  in   Ramri 

Island,  ix.  40. 
Than-lyeng,  Subdivision,  township,  and 

town    of    Rangoon    District,    British 

Burma.      See  Syriam. 
Than-lyeng-myoma,   revenue   circle,   ix. 

40,41. 
Tha-nwon'thornaw,   revenue  circle,    ix. 

41. 

Thara,  State  in  Palanpur  District,  Bom- 
bay.    See  Kankrej. 
Thardd,  town,  ix.  41. 
Thardd  and  Morwdra,  Native  State,  ix. 

41. 
Tha-raing,  revenue  circle,  ix.  41. 

Thar  and  Pdrkar,  British  District,  ix. 
41-49;  physical  aspects,  41-44;  his- 
tory, 44-46;  population,  46;  antiqui- 
ties, etc,  46,  47  ;  agriculture,  47,  48 ; 
means  of  communication,  48 ;  com- 
merce, etc.,  48;  administration,  48, 
49 ;  climate,  49. 

Tha-ra-waw-toung^let,  revenue  circle,  ix 
49. 
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Tha-re-kiin-boungy  revenue  circle,  ix.  49, 
5a 

Tkdrid'ghdty  village,  ix.  50. 

TTuirremaddy,  District  of  British  Burma, 
formed  in  April  1878,  and  consisting  of 
that  portion  of  Henzada  District  east  of 
the  Irawadi  river.  See  Henzada  District. 

TAdru  Shdkf  town,  ix.  50, 

Tkathtln,  ii.  281. 

Thatia  Tirwd,  tahsil,  ix.  50. 

TAatOf  Subdivision  and  town  in  Karachi 
District,  Sind.     See  Tatta. 

Tha-tsi,  revenue  circle,  ix.  50. 

TAayet^  District,  ix.  50-57 ;  physical 
asi)ects,  51-53  ;  history,  53,  54;  popu- 
lation, 54;  agriculture,  54-56;  com- 
merce, etc.,  56;  administration,  56, 
57  ;  medical  aspects,  57. 

Thayet,  revenue  circle,  ix.  57. 

Thayet^  creek,  ix.  57. 

Thayet-myo^  town^p,  57. 

Thaya-myo,  town  and  military  station, 
ix.  57,  58. 

T^ayet-myaungy  revenue  circle,  ix.  58. 

Tkayet'tha-miettj  revenue  circle  and  vil- 
lage in  Shwe-gyeng  District,  British 
Burma.     See  Thu-yai-tha-mi. 

Thek-ngay'byengy  revenue  circle,  ix.  58. 

Theng-kkyoungy  revenue  circle,  ix.  58. 

Tkeogy  a  chiefship  and  village,  ix.  58,  59. 

Thi'kwengy  township,  ix.  59. 

Thi'kwengy  revenue  circle,  ix.  59. 

Thit-kpyu-bengy  revenue  circle,  ix.  59. 

Thit-tU'daWy  revenue  circle,  ix.  59. 

TTiamaSy  George:  military  adventurer  of 
the  last  century — Hariina,  iv.  7 ;  Hissar, 
iv.  77  ;  Karndl,  iv.  260 ;  Ludhidna, 
vi.  97;  Muzaffamagar,vi.  491;  Patidla, 
vii.  318  ;  Rohtak,  viii.  67  ;  Sardhina, 
viii.  198 ;  Shamli,  viii.  270. 

Thomason  Civil  Engineering  College  y  at 
Riirkf,  viii.  78,  105. 

Tliomason^s  village  sdiool  system,  in  the 
North- Western  Provinces,  viii.  178. 

Tlioon-khway  District,  township,  and  re- 
venue circle  in  British  Burma.  See 
Thdn-khwa. 

Thouk-re-gaty  river  of  British  Burma, 
ix.  59. 

Tkoung'dany  revenue  circle,  ix.  59. 

Thoung'gyengy  river  of  British  Burma, 
ix.  59,  6a 

Thoung'taiky  revenue  circle,  ix.  6a 

Thu-htey  revenue  circle,  ix.  60. 

Thuly  tdluky  ix.  60. 

Thuly  town,  ix.  60. 

Thulendiy  town,  ix.  60. 

Thummapattyy  town  in  Salem  District, 
Madras.     See  Thammapatti. 

Thiin-khway  District,  ix.  60-62 ;  physical 
aspects,  61 ;  history,  61,  62 ;  ]^pula- 
tion,  62 ;  agriculture,  62 ;  administra-. 
tion,  62. 


Tkiin-kkuMy  revenue  circle,  ix.  62. 
Thiin-khTtKLy  township,  ix.  6j. 
Thiln-tshayy  revenue  circle,  ix.  63. 
TTiil'yai'tha'miy  revenue  circle,  ix.  63. 
Tidgary  village  and  old  fort,  ix.  63. 
Tigaridy  petty  State  in  Orissa,  ix.  63,  64. 
TigerSy  article  '  India,'  iv.  618,  619 ;  in 

the  Arakan  Hill  Tracts,  i.  207 ;  North 

Arcot,  i.  216;  South  Arcot,  i.  223; 

Assam,  i.    244 ;    Bikarganj,   i.    309 ; 

Bhigalpur,  ii.   54;  Bhandilxa,  ii.  68; 

Bijnaur,  ii.  121 ;  Bonii,  ii.  215  ;  Inde- 

esndent  Burma,  iL  294;  Chang 
hdkar,  ii.  398  ;  Chhindwara,  ii.  423  ; 
Chittagong  Hill  Tracts,  ii.  458  ;  Coorg, 
ii.  504 ;  Darrang,  iii.  49 ;  on  the  Ghats, 
iii-  353  >  Kamul,  v.  270 ;  Khindesh, 
V.  352;  Korea,  v.  439;  Madras,  vi. 
1 18,  1 19 ;  Nowgong,  vii.  180 ;  R^ipur, 
vii.  485  ;  Siigar  Island,  viii.  970. 

Tijdrdy  town  and  tahHly  ix.  64. 

'fikdriy  town,  ix.  64,  65. 

Tikoty  town,  ix.  65. 

Tikriy  village,  ix.  65. 

TildiHy  hill  range,  ix.  65. 

Tilhary  tahsily  ix.  65.  - 

Tilhary  town,  ix.  65. 

Tilidgarhly  mountain  pass,  ix.  65. 

Tiljugdy  river,  ix.  65. 

Tillage,  See  Agricultural  section  of  each 
Provincial  and  District  article. 

7i7/e^^,  Nomadic.     5<p^  Nomadic  tillage. 

Tilothuy  village,  ix.  66. 

Timbery  article  'India,'  iv.  5 17- 52a 
Local  noiiees—Akysby  i.  124;  Amherst, 
i.  168,  169 ;  Assam,  L  244 ;  Bahraich, 
i-  303  ;  Bulsir,  ii.  263  ;  British  Burma, 
ii.  288;  C4chdr,  ii.  310;  Chindkhdli, 
ii-  394 ;  Coorg,  ii.  508 ;  Darbhangah, 
iii  38 ;  Fdizdbdd, iii.  236 ;  GiroHills, 
iii-  330;  Godlpdra,  iii.  405;  GujrAn- 
w41a,  iii.  458 ;  Hill  Tipperah,  iv.  57 ; 
Jalpdiguri,  V.  24;  Jessor,  v.  63; 
Kolaba,  v.  419 ;  Kuch  Behar,  v.  460 ; 
Madras,  vi.  118;  Mandalay,  vi.  288; 
Maulmain,  vi.  341 ;  Nepdl,  vii.  109 ; 
North- Western  Provinces,  vii.  176 ; 
Prome,  vii.  398 ;  Rijmahil,  vii.  499 ; 
Salwln  river,  viii.  140,  141 ;  Salwin 
Hill  Tracts,  viii.  142 ;  Sandoway,  viii. 
158;  Sikkim,  viii.  342;  Sundarbans, 
viii.  468;  Tavoy,  ix.  17;  Thun-khwa, 
ix.  61 ;  Toung-ngu,  ix.  105.  See  also 
Forests. 

Titneriy  town,  ix.  66. 

Timtlr  Tamerlaney  Invasion  of  India  by, 
article  *  India,'  iv.  334.  Local  notices 
— A%h£nistin,  i.  38;  Alfgarh,  i.  131; 
Bijnaur,  ii.  121;  Delhi,  iii.  89 ;  Meerut, 
vi.  347,  548;  North -Western  Pro- 
vinces, vii.  165 ;  Punjab,  vii.  419 ; 
Saharanpur,  viii.  100. 

TtHy  article  '  India, 'iv.  597;  Baluchitins, 
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I*  350 ;  British  Burma,  ii.  288 ;  Inde* 
pendent  Burma,  ii.  293  ;  Haziribdgh, 
IV,  37 ;  Ma-li-won,  vi.  269 ;  Mergui, 
vi.  367  ;  Tavoy,  ix.  17. 

Tingrikatta,  town  in  Salem  District, 
Madras.     See  Tenkaraikotta. 

Tinnevelli,  British  District,  ix.  66-76 ; 
physical  aspects,  66,  67 ;  history,  67- 
69  ;  population,  69-72  ;  agriculture, 
etc.,  72,  73  ;  natural  calamities,  etc., 
73  ;  commerce,  trade,  etc.,  73,  74 ; 
administration,  etc.,  74-76 ;  climate, 
medical  aspects,  etc.,  76. 

Tinnevelli^  town,  ix.  76,  77. 

Tifdi^  river,  ix.  77. 

Tipperah,  British  District,  ix.  7^83 
physical  aspects,  78 ;  history,  78,  79 
population,  79-81  ;  agriculture,  81 
natural  calamities,  81,  82 ;  commerce 
and  trade,  etc.,  82  ;  administration, 
82,  83  ;  medical  aspects,  83. 

Tipperah,  Subdivision,  ix.  84. 

Tipperah,  Native  State  in  Bengal.  See 
Hill  Tipperah. 

TipperahSf  The.  See  Hill  tribes,  and 
Aboriginal  population. 

TipttiTy  village,  ix.  84. 

TiptiSultdn:  Adoni,  i.  19;  Bangalore,  L 
372,  379 ;  capture  of  fortresses  in  Bel- 
lary  by,  i.  ^22  ;  devastation  of  Cochin 
by,  ii.  478 ;  conquest  of  Coimbatore 
by,  and  death  of,  ii.  49b ;  invasion  of 
Coorg,  ii.  502,  503  ;  Cuddalore  gained 
^y»  *i*  5^5  »  trieaty  with  Nizim,  iu  517; 
birth-place  of,  in  Devanhalli,  iii.  117  ; 
in  Haidardbdd,  iii.  509,  510 ;  capture 
of  Kodungalur,  v.  409 ;  in  Madras,  vi. 
122,  123 ;  war  with  the  British,  vi. 
245  ;  capture  of  Mangalore,  vi.  306 ;  in 
Mysore  State,  vi.  510,  525;  Seringa- 
patam,  viii.  236. 

Ttrhiit,  District,  ix.  84-91  ;  physical 
aspects,  85  ;  population,  85,  86  ;  asri- 
culture,  86-88  ;  natural  calamities,  88, 
89;  manufactures,  trade,  etc.,  89, 
90 ;  administration,  90,  91  ;  medical 
aspects,  91. 

Tiriy  capital  of  Tehri  or  Orchha  State, 
North-Western  Provinces.     See  Tehri. 

Tirkanambiy  village,  ix.  91. 

TirAAeH  Malpuri,  esiSiic,  ix.  91,  92. 

Tirthdhallij  village,  ix.  92. 

Tiruchenddry  town,  ix.  92. 

Tiruchtngody  town,  ix.  92. 

Tirukovtidr,  town,  ix.  92. 

TirumaUf  village,  ix.  92. 

Tirumanai  Muttdr,  river  of  Madras, 
ix.  92. 

Tirumangalam,  town,  ix.  92. 

Tirumilriikffuilf  village,  ix.  93. 

Tirupasiirf  town  in  Chengalpat  District, 
Madras.     See  Tripasur. 

Tirupatif  town  and  temple,  ix.  93. 


Tirupaidr,  town,  ix.  93,  94. 

Tirupur,  town,  ix.  94. 

Tirushavaperdr,  town  in  Cochin  State, 
Madras.     See  Trichur. 

TirHfirdppcUHj  District  and  town  in 
Madras.     See  Trichinopoli. 

Tinitani,  town  and  temple,  ix.  94. 

Tiruvddi,  sacred  town,  ix.  94. 

Tiruvddtfiown  in  Cuddalore ^m^,  ix.  94. 

Tiruvakaraiy  ruined  town,  ix.  94- 

Tiruvdltiry  town,  ix.  94. 

Tiruvanantapureun,  town  in  Travancore 
State,  Madras.     See  Trivandnuu. 

Tiruvankod^  town,  ix.  95. 

TiruvanndmalcUy  town,  ix.  95. 

Tintvdrtir,  town,  ix.  95. 

Tiruvattur^  town  and  temple,  ix.  95. 

Tiruvengudamj  town,  ix.  95. 

Tistdy  river  of  Bengal,  ix.  95-99;  course, 
95*  96 ;  changes  of  channel,  96,  97  ; 
tributaries,  97  ;  floods,  97,  98  ;  navi- 
gation, 99. 

Tt'sud,  village  and  battle-field,  ix.  99. 

Titdgarhy  village,  ix.  99. 

Tilalydy  town,  ix.  100. 

Titdsy  river  of  Bengal,  ix.  100. 

Toy  tidal  creek,  ix.  100. 

TobaccOy  cultivation,  manufacture,  trade, 
etc.,  article  'India,*  iv.  498,  499. 
Local  notices — Ajgaon,  i.  91 ;  Amraoii, 
i.  174;  Amritsar,  i.  182,  183,  184; 
An,  i.  189 ;  Arakan  Hill  Tracts,  i. 
210;  North  Arcot,  i.  218;  South 
Arcot,  i.  225  ;  Assam,  i.  248  ;  Atisarai, 
i.  256 ;  Baroda,  i.  455 ;  Bellary,  i. 
524;  Bilgrim,  iL  144;  Bombay,  it. 
190 ;  Budaun,  ii.  241 ;  Bulandshahr, 
ii.  253  ;  British  Burma,  ii.  285  ;  Inde- 
pendent Burma,  ii.  292 ;  Cambay,  ii. 
332  ;  Cawnpore,  ii.  344 ;  Central  Pro- 
vinces, ii.  365 ;  Champaran,  ii.  380 ; 
Cheduba,  ii.  407 ;  Chengalpat,  ii.  413  ; 
Chittagong,  ii.  451 ;  Chittagong  Hill 
Tracts,  ii.  461 ;  Coimbatore,  ii.  491 ; 
Coor£,  ii.  507;  Delhi,  iii.  80;  Dera 
Gh^i  Khin,  iii.  104;  Dinijpur,  iii. 
162  ;  Eastern  Dwirs,  iii.  194 ;  Farid- 
pur,  iii.  245 ;  Firozpur,  iii.  274 ; 
Gangpur,  iii.  302 ;  Goddvari,  iii.  413 ; 
Gujranwila,  iii.  457 ;  Guigaon,  iii. 
483;  Gwalior,  iii.  489;  Haidarabad  As- 
signed Districts,  iii.  525  ;  Haidar4b4d, 
iii.  5^1 ;  Hassan,  iv.  15  ;  Henzada,  iv. 
46 ;  Hoshidrpur,  iv.  95,  97  ;  HiigU,  iv. 
116;  Jalandhar,  v.  5;  Jalp&iguri,  v. 
23 ;  Jodhpur,  v.  107 ;  Kaira,  v.  148, 
149  ;  Kimrup,  v.  183  ;  Kapurthdla,  v. 
230 ;  Karauh,  v.  250  ;  Kamiil,  v.  271 ; 
Kheri,  V.  380  ;  Kistna,  v.  402 ;  Kolir, 
V.  427  ;  Kolhipur,  v.  431 ;  Kotah,  v. 
444;  Kuch  Behar,  v.  459;  KuHu 
valley,  v.  468;  Kumiun,  v.  478; 
Kyouk-hpyu,  v.  503;  Lohirdaga,  vi. 
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66;  Lucknow,  vi.  77;  Madras,  vL 
133 ;  Madura,  vi.  179 ;  Maimansinh, 
vi.  225  ;  Manbhum,  vi.  282 ;  Mandi, 
vi.  294 ;  Manipur,  vi.  318 ;  Mergui,  vi. 
367  ;  Mihri,  vi.  38^ ;  Montgomery,  vi. 
419;  Multdn,  vi.  450;  Mysore  State, 
vi.  514,  516 ;  Mysore  District,  vi.  527  ; 
Nabha,  vii.  3;  Nadiyi,  vii.  8;  N4g- 
pur,  vii.  33 ;  Nellore,  vii.  97  ;  Nepal, 
viL  105 ;  Nim4r,  vii.  145 ;  North- 
western Provinces,  vii.  172 ;  Nowgong, 
vii.  184  ;  Orissa,  vii.  203  ;  Partat^^h, 
vii.  306 ;  Patnd,  vii.  326 ;  Prome,  vii. 
402  ;  Punjab,  vii.  426  ;  Puri,  vii.  441  ; 
Pumiah,  vii.  457  ;  Piisii,  vii.  463  ;  Rdi 
Bareli,  vii.  476 ;  Raipur,  vii.  489 ; 
Rdjpipla,  vii.  501  ;  Rangpur,  viii.  21 ; 
Sandoway,  viii.  160,  161 ;  Shihibdd, 
viii.  244 ;  Singbhum,  viii.  379;  SJtdpur, 
viii.  416 ;  Sultinpur,  viii.  461  ;  Snrat, 
viii.  481  ;  Tanjore,  viii^  527 ; 
Thar  and  Parkar,  ix.  48  ;  Thayet,  ix.. 
54 ;  Tinnevelli,  ix.  72  ;  Tipperaii,.  ix. 
81;  Tirhut,  ix.  86;  Trichmopoli,  ix. 
126;  Tumkur,  ix.  146;  Umballa,  ix. 
188. 

Tochi^  river  in  Bannu  District,  Punjab. 
See  Gambila. 

Todanddy  village,  ix.  100. 

Toda  Todi,  petty  State  in  Kdthiilwir,  ix. 
100. 

Todeu,  The  ceremonies  and  customs  of, 
in  the  Nflgiri  Hills,  vii.  129,  130. 

Tohdiuiy  town,  ix.  10 1. 

Toli/s  Ndidf  canal,  ix.  loi. 

Tols  or  Sanskrit  schools,  Bdnsbdria,  i. 
401  ;  Bikrimpur,  ii.  134 ;  Nadiyd,  vii. 
10,  II. 

To-ma-yan^  revenue  circle,  ix.  loi. 

Tondiarpetf  suburb  of  Madras.  See 
Madras  dty. 

Tongha^  town  in  Toung-ngu  District, 
Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  See 
Toung-n^  town. 

l^^mk.  Native  State  in  R^jput^na,  ix. 
loi,  102. 

Tonntir,  village,  ix.  102. 

TonSf  river,  ix.  102,  103. 

Tonsy  South-  fVesiem,  river  in  the  North- 
Western  Provinces,  ix.  103. 

Topesy  Buddhist,  in  Afghanistan,  i.  41 ; 
Amrdoti,  i.  178;  Bhilsa,  ii.  93,  94; 
Jhang,  v.  77;  Mdnikiila,  vi.  310; 
Sdnchi,  viii.  153-155. 

Tori  FaiehpuTy  petty  Native  State  in 
Bundelkhand,  ix.  103. 

Torsha^  river  of  Bengal.     See  Dharla. 

Tortoiseshell,  in  the  Laccadives,  vi.  5 ; 
Maldives,  vi.  264  ;  Nicobars,  vii.  122. 

TosAdm,  town,  ix.  103. 

Toung'bkek-myOj  township,  ix.  104. 

Toung'bko'hloj  revenue  circle,  ix.  104. 

Tvung'gnUy    District,     township,    and 


town,  in  British  Burma.  See  Toung- 
ngu. 

Taung'gnyOy  revenue  circle,  ix.  104. 

Tining'gtin'zi'giiny  revenue  circle,  ix. 
104. 

Toung'gtipt  revenue  circle,  ix.  104. 

Toung-gupy  village,  ix.  104. 

Toung'gupy  river  of  British  Burma,  ix. 
104. 

Toung'khyoungy  revenue  circle,  ix.  104. 

Toung-laung'tstif  village,  ix.  105. 

Toung'ltiHy  revenue  circle,  ix.  105. 

Toung-ngtiy  District,  ix.  105-109;  phy- 
sical aspects,  105  ;  history,  106-108  ; 
population,  108 ;  agriculture,  108 ; 
commerce,  etc.,  108;  administration, 
108,  109. 

Toung-ngdy  township,  ix.  109. 

Toung-ngtiy  town  ana  cantonment,  ix.  109. 

T(9uttg-r7va,  revenue  circle,  ix.  1 10. 

Toungya  tillage.     See  Nomadic  tillage. 

Town  and  country^  Division  of  the 
population  into :  in  Ahmednagar,  i. 
78 ;  in  Aligarh,  i.  134 ;  Amherst,  1. 
167 ;  North  Arcot,  i.  217 ;  South 
Arcot,  i.  225 ;  Assam,  i.  247 ;  Azam- 

farh,  i.  275 ;  Bahraich,  i.  302 ; 
likarganj,  i.  311  ;  Balighdt,  i. 
319;  Balasor,  i.  328,  329;  Simra,  i. 
355  ;  Bdnda,  i.  364  ;  Bdnkurd,  i.  389  ; 
Bardwdn,  i.  425 ;  Basti,  i.  495  ;  Bel- 
|;aum,  i.  51^  ;  Bellary,  i.  524;  Bengal, 
iL  24 ;  Betul,  ii.  46  ;  Bhigalpur,  ii.  56, 
57  ;  Bhandira,  ii.  70,  71 ;  Birbhum,  ii. 
150;  Bogra,  ii.  167;  Bulandshahr,  ii. 
253 ;  Chengalpat,  ii.  412 ;  Cuddapah, 
ii.  519 ;  Damoh,  iii.  29 ;  Delhi,  iii.  80; 
Dharwir,  iii.  137  ;  Goilpira,  iii.  403  ; 
Haidardbad  Assigned  Districts,  iii. 
519  ;  Hardoi,  iii.  563  ;  Huglf,  iv.  115  ; 
Jabalpur,  iv.  667 ;  Lucknow,  vi.  76 ; 
Madras,  vi.  132 ;  Maldah,  vi.  258 ; 
Mandla,  vi.  300 ;  Midnapur,  vi.  380 ; 
Moraddbdd,  vi.  425  ;  Miiltin,  vi.  449  ; 
Murshiddbid,  vi.  46^ ;  Mysore  State, 
vi.  512;  ^fvsore  District,  vi.  526; 
Nadiyi,  vii.  8 ;  Nigpur,  vii.  33  ;  Nar- 
sinhpur,  vii.  67 ;  Nimir,  vii.  144 ; 
North -Western  Provinces,  vii.  171, 
172 ;  Orissa,  vii.  201,  202 ;  Orissa 
Tributary  States,  vii.  208 ;  Oudh,  vii. 
228,  229 ;  Patna,  vii.  32^  ;  Punjab,  vii. 
426 ;  Puri,  vii.  440 ;  Raipur,  vii.  488 ; 
Rdjshdhi,  vii.  528 ;  Rangoon,  viii.  6 ; 
Riwal  Findi,  viii.  48;  Rohtak,  viii. 
69,  70;  Sagar,  viii.  94;  Sahiranpur, 
viii.  103 ;  Sambalpur,  viii.  148 ;  San- 
dowav,  viii.  160 ;  Siran,  viii.  189 ; 
Seoni,  viii.  231 ;  Shdhdbid,  viii.  242 ; 
Shahjahdnpur,  viii.  256 ;  Shihpur,  viii. 
263 ;  Shikirpur,  viii.  284 ;  Shimc^, 
viii.  291  ;  Shwe-gyeng,  viii.  307  ;  SSl- 
kot,   viii.    318;    Sfbsdgar,  viii.   327; 
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Sind,  nil.  366,  367 ;  Singbhum,  viii. 

379;   Sirsa,  viii.  403;   Sitipar,  viii. 

415,  416;  Sultinpur,  viii.  460,  461  ; 

Surat,  viii.  480,  481 ;  S^lbet,  viii.  498 ; 

Tanjore,   viii.    526 ;  Tavoy,   ix.   19 ; 

Thar  and  Pirkar,  ix.  46 ;  Thayet,  ix. 

54;   Thun-khwi,  ix.  62;  Tinnevelli, 

ix.  72 ;  Tipperah,  ix.  80 ;  Tirhut,  ix. 

86 ;  Travancore,  ix.  117;  Trichinopoli, 

ix.  126 ;  Tumkur,  ix.  146 ;   UinbaUa, 

ix.  187 ;  Unao,  ix.  198 ;  Upper  Godi- 

van,  ix.  207  ;  Wardha,  ix.  27D ;  Wun, 

ix.  281. 
Trade  oftd  commerce.      See  Commerce 

and  trade. 
Trade-guilds^  article  '  India/  iv.  287,288. 

Local  notices — Ahmed4bad,  L  65,  66  ; 

Allahib&d,  i.    144,    145 ;  Azamgarh, 

i.   275  ;   Broach,   ii.   227 ;   Fatehpur, 

iii.  261 ;  Ghi^ipur,   iii.   359 ;  Surat, 

viii.  487. 
\  Trailfs,  iVr.,  administration  of  Kamiun, 

V.  475.  476. 

Tran^atf^r,  seaport  town,  ix.  no,  in. 
\  Travancort^  Native  State  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  ix.  III>I2I  ;  physical 
aspects,  1 11-115;  history,  115,  116; 
popalation,  116-118;  agriculture,  land 
tenures,  etc.,  1 18-120  ;  trade,  com- 
munications, etc.,  120;  revenue,  ad- 
ministration, etc,  120,  121  ;  medical 
aspects,  121. 

Treaty f  Provisions  of^  with  Baluchistin,  i. 
347 ;  Mir  Jafir,  ii.  318 ;  the  French,  iii. 
280,  281 ;  Gwalior,  iii.  492  ;  the  Nizim, 

iii.  509.  5KO.  5"f  52«»  523;  Jodhpur 
State,  V.  1 12,  1 13  ;  Kashmir  and  Tamn, 
V.  286 ;  Kuch  Behar,  v.  456 ;  Haidar 
AH,  vi.  122,  viii.  120 ;  Tipu,  vi.  123  ; 
with  Holkar,  iv.  649  ;  with  Sindhia  at 
Salb&i,  viii.  124 ;  with  Nepil»  vti. 
115;  Bassein,  vii.  168;  with  the 
Nawibs  of  Oudh,  vii.  220,  221  ;  with 
Mahiriji  DhuHp  Sinh,  vii.  422,  423 ; 
Sirohi,  viii.  397;  with  the  R4j4  of 
Tanjore,  viii.  524 ;  with  the  MahiWiji 
of  UdiUpur,  ix.  170;  with  the  King  of 
Burma,  at  Yandabu,  ix.  286. 

7>v^i^(beche  de  mer),  Nicobar  Islands, 
vii.  122. 

Trevandrumj  town  in  Travancore  State, 
Madras.     See  Trivandrum. 

Tribeni,   village  and  mosque,   ix.   121, 

122. 
,  Trichef$door^  town  in  Tinnevelli  District, 
Madras.     See  Tiruchendur. 

Trichengode,  town  in  Salem  District, 
Madras.     See  Tiruchengod. 

Trichinopoliy  British  District,  ix.  122- 
129;  physical  aspects,  123,  124;  his- 
tory>  124,  125;  population,  125,  126; 
agriculture,  etc.,  126,  127  ;  natural 
calamities,  etc.,  127  ;  communications. 


etc.,   127,    128 ;    trade  manufactures. 

etc,  128;  administration,  128,   129; 

medical  aspects,  etc,  129. 
Trichinopolif  dXy  and  fort,  ix.  129,  130. 
Trichiir^  town,  ix.  131. 
Trikotd^  mountain  in  Kashmir,  ix.  131. 
Trimbak,  town,  ix.  131. 
TrimoAini,  market  village,  ix.  131,  132. 
Trinoma/ai,  chief  town    of  Tiruvanna- 

malai    fd/$iJk,    South    Arcot    District, 

Madras.     See  TinivannimalaL 
Trifastir,  town,  ix.  132. 
Trtpattyt  town  in  North  Arcot  District, 

Madras.    See  TirupatL 
Tripaitir,  town  in  Salem  District,Madras. 

See  Tirupatur. 
Triplicane,     suburb    of    Madras.      See 

Madras  dty. 
Trifunathorai^  town,  ix.  132. 
Tnsrota^  river  of  Bengal.     See  Tista. 
Tritani,  town  in  North  Arcot  District, 

Madras.     See  Tirutani. 
Tritfodi,  town  in  South  Arcot  District, 

Madras.    See  TiruvadL 
Trivandrum^  town  in  Travancore  State, 

i«-  J33-I35. 
Trombay^  port,  ix.  135. 

Troops.     See  Military  forces. 

Tsa-oay-gun,  revenue  circle,  ix.  135. 

Tsa-day-gdn,  township  and  revenue  circle, 

ix.  135. 

Tsa-dii-thl-ri'g^ln^    revenue    circle,    ix. 

US. 
Tsa'gUy  island  forming  a  revenue  circle, 

ix.  135. 

Tsaing-pyroon,  revenue  circle,  ix.  136. 

Tsam-bay-rtin^  township  in  Bassein  Dis- 
trict, ix.  1^6. 

Tsam-bay^runy  revenue  circle,  ix.  136. 

Tsam-pa-na-go^  revenue  circle,  ix.  136. 

Tsan-pu,  river  of  Tibet,  ix.  136,  137. 

Tsan-rwe,  Southern  township  of  Hen- 
tada  District,  ix.  137. 

Tsa-tua,  revenue  circle,  ix.  137. 

TsaW'Jbti,  revenue  circle,  ix.  137. 

Tsee-beng,  revenue  circle  in  Henzada 
District,  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma. 
See  Tsibeng. 

Tseen-kkyoon^  revenue  circle  in  Kyouk- 
hpyu  District,  Arakan  Division,  British 
Burma.     See  Tsin-khyun. 

Tsek'kkaw,  revenue  circle,  ix.  137. 

Tsek'lai-doung,  revenue  circle,  ix.  137. 

Tskan-dow,  small  pagoda,  ix.  137. 

Tshcti'tkwa,  revenue  circle,  ix.  137,  138. 

Tshay-hnit-rufa^  revenue  circle,  ix.  138. 

Tshee-dawy  revenue  circle  in  Tavoy  Dis- 
trict, Tenasserim  Division,  British 
Burma.     See  Tshi-daw. 

Tshecgoon^  village  in  Henzada  District, 
Pegu  Division,  British  Burma.  See 
Tshi-gun. 

Tsheng'baik,  revenue  circle,  ix.  138. 
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Tsheng'dai^  revenue  circle,  ix.  138. 

Tsheng-diip,  revenue  circle,  ix.  138. 

Tsheng-kpyd-kytoon,  revenue  circle,  ix. 
138. 

Tski-elmvj  revenue  circle,  ix.  128. 

Tshiep-tfuLy  revenue  circle,  ix.  138. 

Tski'gUn,  village,  ix.  138. 

Tshtin-laif  revenue  circle;  ix.  138. 

Tsktua,  revenue  circle,  ix.  138. 

Tshwa^  river,  ix.  139. 

TH'bing^  revenue  circle,  ix.  139. 

Tsln-knyiifty  revenue  circle,  ix.  139. 

Tsit'peng,  revenue  circle,  ix.  139. 

Tsit'toung^  township,  ix.  139. 

Tsit'toung,  revenue  circle,  ix.  139. 

TsU'toung,  river,  ix.  139,  140. 

Tsoung'khwetf  revenue  circle,  ix.  140. 

Tughlak  dynasty  of  India,  The,  article 
•  India,'  iv.  331-333. 

Tulamboy  ancient  town,  ix.  140,  141. 

Tulardm-Sendpaifs  Country ^  tract  of 
country,  ix.  141. 

Tulasi  Dungdri^  hill  range,  ix.  141. 

Tulsipur,  pargandf  ix.  141 -143. 

Tulstpur^  town,  ix.  143. 

Tuluva^  ancient  kingdom,  ix.  143. 

Tumbhadra^  river  of  Southern  India. 
See  Tun^bhadra. 

Tiimktir,  District,  ix.  143-149;  physical 
aspects,  144  ;  history,  144,  145  ;  popu- 
lation, 145,  146 ;  agriculture,  146,  147  ; 
manufactures,  etc.,  147,  148 ;  admini- 
stration, 148 ;  medical  aspects,  148, 
149. 

Ttimktir,  tdluky  ix.  149. 

Ttimkilr^  town,  ix.  149. 

Tumsar,  town,  ix.  149,  150. 

Tuna^  port,  ix.  150. 

Tundldt  town,  ix.  150. 

Tunga,  river,  ix.  15a 

TungabAadra,  river  of  Southern  India, 
ix.  150,  151. 

Tiira,  mountain  range,  ix.  151. 

TurOf  village,  ix.  151. 

Turasytir,  town,  ix.  151,  152. 

Turanian  races,  Hiroilayas,  iv.  68,  69 ; 
Kuniwar,  v.  483  ;  Spiti,  vi.  7,  8. 

Turavdntir,  town,  ix.  152. 

Tdrkt  invasums  of  Indisi,  iv.  321. 

Turmdpuri^  estate,  ix.  152. 

Turtnbhen,  town  in  Thina  District,  Bom- 
bay.    See  Trombay. 

Turmeric ^  Cultivation  of,  in  North  Arcot, 
i  218 ;  Anamalai  Hills,  i.  191  ;  Bel- 
lary,  i.  524  ;  Bengal,  ii.  4,  27 ;  Bombay, 
ii.  190;  Dungarpur,  iii.  184;  Giro 
Hills,  iii.  329 ;  Goa,  iii.  381 ;  Gwalior, 
iii.  489;  Haidardbid  State,  iii.  504; 
Kandh-mils,  v.  212 ;  Kithiiwdr,  v. 
312 ;  Kolar,  v.  427  ;  Kumiun,  v.  478 ; 
Nadiyi,  vii.  8;  Noakhilf,  vii.  153; 
Puri,  vii.  441 ;  Simla,  viii.  347 ;  Von- 
timetta,  ix.  256. 


Turquoises,  Spiti,  viii.  441. 

Turuvekere,  town,  ix.  152. 

Tuticorin,  town,  ix.  152,  153. 

Twan-te,  revenue  circle,  ix.  153. 

Tttfan-te,  town,  ix.  153- 

Tkueniy  -four  Pargands,  the  Metropolitan 
District,  ix.  154-162;  physical  aspects, 
154,  155;  history,  155,  156;  popula- 
tion, 156-158;  village  heads,  158,  159; 
agriculture,  159,  i&;  natural  calami- 
ties, 160;  commerce  and  trade,  etc., 
160,  l6z  ;  administration,  l6i,  162 ; 
medical  aspects,  162. 

Tyamgondal,  town,  ix.  162. 
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UbaurOy  tdluk,  ix.  163. 

Ubauro,  town,  ix.  163., 

Uchad,  Native  State  in  Rewa  Kantha, 
Bombay,  ix.  163. 

Uchahara,  Native  State  under  the  politi- 
cal superintendence  of  the  Rewa 
Political  Agency.     See  Nagode. 

Uchh,  ancient  town,  ix.  163. 

Uddipur,  Native  State  in  Rijputina,  ix. 
1 63-171 ;  physical  aspects,  164,  165  ; 
history,  165- 17 1. 

Uddipur,  capital  of  the  Native  State, 
ix.  171,  172. 

Uddipur,  Native  State  in  Chutii  Nigpur, 
Bengal,  ix.  172,  173. 

Uddipur,  Subdivision,  ix.  173. 

Uddipur,  village  and  temple,  ix.  173. 

Uddipur,    Old^    ruined  town,   ix.    173, 

'74-  .      , 

Uddipur  Chhota,  State  and  town  m  the 

Province    of   Gujrat,    Bombay.      See 

Chhota  Udiipur. 

Udaiydrpdlaiyam,  town,  ix.  174. 

Udalguri,  village,  ix.  174. 

Udamalpet,  town,  ix.  174. 

Uddrband,  village,  ix.  174. 

Uddyagiri,  sandstone  lull  in  Puri  Dis- 
trict, Bengal,  ix.  174. 

Uddyagiri,  village  and  hill  in  Nellore 
District,  Madras,  ix.  175. 

UddhAnpury  market  village,  ix.  175. 

Udkandid,  village,  ix.  175. 

Udipi,  town,  ix.  175. 

Udumalpetaiy  town  in  Coimbatore  Dis- 
trict, Madras.     See  Udamalpet. 

Ughi,  frontier  valley  in  Hazara  District, 
Punjab.     See  Agrore. 

Ugti,  town,  ix.  175. 

Uja,  town,  ix.  175,  176. 

Ujhdni,  town,  ix.  176. 

Ujjain,  town,  ix.  176,  177. 

Uk'kan,  revenue  circle,  ix.  177. 

Uk'kan,  river,  ix.  177. 

Uk'kan,  village,  ix.  177. 

67,  river,  ix.  177. 
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Uldy  town  in  Nadiyi  District,  Bengal. 
See  Bimagar. 

Uld  Kandl^  town,  ix.  177,  178. 

Ulubdrid,  small  town,  ix.  178. 

(Jlvi,  town,  ix.  178. 

Ulwar,  State  in  Rijputina,  ix.  178- 
i8a 

Uhvar^  capital  of  the  Native  State,- 
Kijputdiu^  ix.  180,  181. 

Umdndndaj  rocky  island,  ix.  181. 

(Jmarkher,  town,  ix.  i8l. 

Umarkot,  tdiuk^  ix.  18 1,  182. 

Umarkotf  town,  ix.  182. 

Umarpury  town,  ix.  182. 

Umarsdriy  port,  ix.  182,  183. 

Umatf  village  in  the  south  of  the  Jiintia 
Hills,  Assam.    See  L^-kd-dongr 

Umattiir^  village,  ix.  183. 

Umballa^  Division,  ix.  183. 

UmbalUiy  British  Districtf  ix.  1 83-191  ; 
physical  aspects,  183,  184;  history, 
184-186 ;  population,  186,  187 ;  agri- 
culture, 187-189;  natural  calamities, 
189 ;  commerce  and  trade,  etc.,  189 ; 
administration,  189,  190;  sanitary 
aspects,  190,  191. 

UmballOy  tahsU^  ix.  r9lr 

UmbcUlcLt  city  and  cantonment,  ix.  191, 
192. 

UmbargAnty  seaport,  ix.  192. 

Umeta^  Native  State  in  Kewa  Kintha, 
Bombay,  ix.  192. 

Umrapur,  Native  State  in  Kdthiiwir, 
Bombay,  192. 

Umrer,  tahsilf  ix.  192, 

UmreTy  town,  ix.  192,  193. 

Umrethy  town,  ix.  193. 

Umriy  Native  State  in  the  Goona 
Agency,  ix.  193. 

Umriy  chiefship  in  Bhandira  District,  ix^ 

Una^  town  in  Junigarh  State,  Kdthia- 
w4r,  Bombay,  ix.  193. 

UnOy  tahsily  ix.  193. 

Una^  town  in  Hoshiirpur  District,  Pun- 
jab, ix.  193. 

UnaOy  British  District,  ix.  194-202 ; 
physical  aspects,  194,  195 ;  history, 
195-198;  population,  198;  agricul- 
ture, 198-200 ;  means  of  communica- 
tion, etc.,  200,  201  ;  manufactures, 
trade,  etc.,  201 ;  administration,  201, 
202  ;  medical  aspects,  202. 

UnaOy  tahsily  ix.  202. 

UnaOy  pargandy  ix.  202. 

UnaOy  town,  ix.  202,  203. 

Unchekray  Native  State.     See  Nagode. 

Universities y  article  '  India,'  iv.  469. 

Unjay  town  in  Baroda  State,  Guzerat. 
See  Uja. 

Untriy  Native  State  in  Jhaliwdr,  Kathia- 
wdr,  Bombay,  ix.  203. 

Upad^  marsh  or  bhil^  ix.  203. 


UpUtay  port,  ix.  203. 

Upmdkay  village,  ix.  203. 

Upper  -  class  schools,  article  *  India.,*  iv. 
47a     See  also  Educational  statistics. 

U^^  Goddvari  District,  District,  ix. 
203-209 ;  physical  aspects,  204,  205  ; 
history,  205,  ao6;  population,  206, 
207 ;  division  into  town  and  country, 
207 ;  commerce  and  trade,  207,  200 ; 
administration,  208;  medical  aspects, 
208,  209. 

Upper  Sind  Frontier^  British  District,  ix. 
209-218;  physical  aspects,  209,  210; 
population,  210,  211  ;  border  tribes, 
211-215 ;  a^culture,  215,  216 ;  means 
of  communication,  etc.,  216 ;  manufac- 
tures, 216;  trade  and  commerce,  216, 
217;  administration,  217;  medical 
aspects,  217,  218. 

Uppinan^adiy  town,  ix.  218. 

Ufrdy,  village,  ix.  218. 

Uprordy  chiefship,  ix.  218. 

Urdiy  taksUy  ix.  218. 

Urdiy  town,  ix.  218,  219. 

Urdiyiir,     See  Trichinopoli  town. 

UroHy  town,  ix.  219. 

Urdons  or  Oraonsy  aboriginal  hill  tribe,  in 
Western  Bengal,  ii.  24  ;  Gangpur,  iii. 
302 ;  Lohardaga,  vi.  64.  See  also 
Aboriginal  population. 

Uravakonday  town,  ix.  219. 

Urban  and  rural  populaiion.  See  Town 
and  country  population. 

Urchay  village,  ix.  219. 

Urchay  State  and  town  in  the  North- 
western Provinces.     See  Orchha. 

U-ri-toungy  pagoda,  ix.  219.  • 

U-ri-toungy  Easty  small  township,  ix. 
219. 

U-ri-toungy  Westy  township,  ix.  219. 

U-ri'toungy  revenue  circle,  ix.  219. 

Uriydy  tahsily  ix.  219,  220. 

UrmoTy  town,  ix.  22a 

Uruny  town,  ix.  220. 

Usary  soil,  in  AHgarh,  i.  130 ;  Allahabad, 
i.  141  ;  Azamgarh,  i.  271,  272 ; 
Benares,  i.  532 ;  Budiun,  ii.  241  ; 
Bulandshahr,  ii.  249  ;  Cawnpore,  ii. 
340 ;  Etah,  iii.  214  ;  Farrukhabad, 
iii.  248 ;  Fatehpur,  iii.  257  ;  Hardoi, 
iii.  560 ;  Lucknow,  vii.  73  ;  Main- 
puri,  vi.  230;  Oudh,  vii.  212. 

Ustlry  town  and  fort,  ix.  220. 

Utakamandy  town  and  sanatorium,  ix. 
220-222. 

Utdly  estate,  ix.  222. 

UtoHy  port,  ix.  222. 

Utarpdray  village  in  HugH  District,  Ben- 
gal.    See  Uttarpira. 

Utchy  ruined  town  in  Bahiwalpur  State, 
Bengal.    See  Uchh. 

Ut-hpOy  town,  ix.  222. 

Ut-hpoy  township,  ix.  222. 
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Ui'hpo,  revenue  circle,  ix.  222. 

Utrachf  State  in  the  Punjab.  See  Taroch. 

Utraula^  tahsil^  ix.  222. 

Utraulay  pargand    of   Gonda   District, 

Oudh,  ix.  222-225  *  physical  aspects, 

223 ;  history,  223,  224. 
Utraula^  town,  ix.  225. 
Utial^  estate  in  the  Central  Provinces. 

See  Utal. 
Uttamapdlaiyam^  town,  ix.  225, 
Uttarpdra^  village,  ix.  225. 
Uitiranmeniry  town,  ix.  225,  226. 
Ut'til,  revenue  circle,  ix.  226.. 
Uttiivy  town,  ix.  226. 


Vaccination^  in  Ahmednaear,  i.  84 ; 
in  Akola,  i.  113;  Amraoti,  i.  176; 
Assam,  i.  254 ;  Azamgarh,  i.  280 ; 
Bangalore,  i.  376 ;  Baroda,  i.  459 ; 
B^m,  i.  475 ;  Basti,  i.  498 ;  Bel- 
gaum,  i.  517  ;  Bombay,  ii.  206;  Bom- 
bay city,  ii.  214 ;  Broach,  ii.  232 ; 
Bulddna,  ii.  263 ;  British  Burma,  ii. 
291  ;  Coorg,  ii.  511 ;  Kaira,  v.  150; 
Kalddgi,  v.  158;  North  Kanara,  v. 
194 ;  Madras,  vi.  161  ;  Mandla,  vi. 
302 ;  Nagpur,  vii.  35 ;  Nasik,  vii.  75  ; 
North  -  Western  Provinces,  vii.  179; 
Sind,  viii.  371  ;  Udiipur,  ix.  171.. 

Vctdagen-kcUii,  town,  ix.  226. 

VadcU^arai,  town,  ix.  226. 

Vdddsinor,  State  and  town  in  Bombay. 
See  Balasinor. 

Vaigai,  river  of  Madras,  ix.  226. 

yiairdg^  town,  ix.  226. 

Vairoufdly  town,  ix.  227. 

Vaishnav  monasteries  or  akras^  Sibs^ar, 
viii.  326 ;  Sringeri,  viii.  445. 

Vdldjdbdduy  town  and  cantonment  in 
Chengalpat  District,  Madras.  See 
Walajahdbad. 

Va/angumdn,  town,  ix.  227. 

Valavandry  agricultural  village,  ix.  227. 

yia/davdr,  village,  ix.  227. 

Va/iydr,  town,  ix.  227. 

V^allabha  -  Swamiy  Vishnuvite  religious 
reformer,  iv.  310,  311. 

Vallanty  town,  ix.  227. 

Vallemgumanf  town  in  Tanjore  District, 
Madras.     See  Valanguman. 

Valsdd,  seaport  in  Surat  District,  Bom- 
bay.    See  Bulsar. 

ValterUy  town  in  Vizagapatam  District, 
Madras.    See  Waltair. 

Vamsadhdrd,  river  of  Madras,  ix.  227. 

Vanardsiy  village,  ix.  227,  228. 

Vanathaliy  town  in  Kdthiawir,  Bombay. 
See  Wantholi. 

V'anbhachrany  town  in  Bannu  District, 
Punjab.     See  Wanbhachran. 


Vandavdsu,  town  in  North  Arcot  District, 

Madras.     See  Wandiwash. 
Vdniyambddiy  town,  ix.  228. 
Varadoy  river,  ix.  228. 
Vardkanadiy  river  of  Southern  India,  ix. 

228. 
Vasco  da  Camay  article  Hndia,'  iv.  369, 

370.      Local  notices — at    Calicut,    ii. 

330;   Cannanore,  ii.    336;   establish- 
ment of  factory  by,  and  death  of,  in 

Cochin,  ii.  486 ;  in  Madras,  vi.   121 ; 

visit  to  MalaJsar,  vi.  244. 
Veutdray  village,  ix.  228,  229. 
Vdsudevanalldry  town,  ix.  229. 
Vattila-gunduy   agricultural    village,   ix. 

229. 
VayanddUy  hill  Division  in  Malabar  Dis- 
trict, Madras..    See  Wainad. 
Vayairiy     town    in    Malabar    District, 

Madras.     Ar^Vyteri. 
Vedagangay  river  of  the  Deccan,  ix.  229. 
VedavcUiy  river  of  Southern  India,  ix. 

229,  230. 
Vegetahlesy  article  *  India,*  iv.  490.    Local 

notices — Akyabv  i.    121  ;  Buldana,   ii. 

261  ;    Independent    Burma,    ii.    293 ; 

Cherra  Poonjee,  ii.  419 ;  Dungarpur, 

iii.    184 ;    Eastern    Dwars,    iii.    194 ; 

Gaya,  iii.  344 ;  Goa,  iii.  381 ;  Gujdin- 

wdla,  iii.  457 ;  Haidarabdd,  iii.  504 ; 

Hugli,    iv.    116;    Jabalpur,    v.    668; 

Kashmir  and  Jamu,  v.  295,  296 ;  Khdsi 

and  Jdintia,  v.  367  ;  Kolaba,  v.  422  ; 

Kol4r,    V,  428;    Kumdun,    v.    478; 

Lakhimput,  vi.  30 ;  Manipur,  vi.  318  ; 

Moradabdd,  vi.  425  ;  M3rsore,  vi.  527  ; 

Naga  Hills,  vii.  20 ;  Nepdl,  vii.  105 ; 

Nflgiri  Hills,  vii.  132,  133 ;  Rangoon, 

viii.  2i ;  Satdra,  viii.  210;  Sind,  viii. 

367  ;  Sitdpur,  viii.  416  ;  Tanjore,  viii. 

527  ;  Thar  and  Pirkar,  ix.  48 ;  Thun- 

khwa,  ix.  62. 
Vehary  lake  in  Salsette  Island,  ix.  230, 

231. 
Vejanonessy  petty  State  in  Kathiawar,  ix. 

231. 
Vekriay   petty   State  in   Kathiawar,  ix. 

231. 
Vellaikovily  town,  ix.  231. 
Vellary  river  of  Madras,  ix.  231. 
Vellorey  town  and  military  station  in  North 

Arcot  District,  Madras,  ix.  231-233. 
Velpdry  town,  ix.  233. 
Vembalrottaiy  town,  ix.  233. 
Vempalliy  town,  ix.  233. 
Vengurlay  seaport  and  town,  iv.  233. 
Vengurla  Rock  Light housey  lighthouse,  x. 

233.  234. 
VentrcUagtrty  town,  ix.  234. 

Ventipuvy  village  and  ruins,  ix.  234. 

Veperyy  suburbs  of  Madras  city,  ix.  234. 

Verapoliy  town  and  monastery,  ix.  234, 

235. 
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Verasharoon^  town  in  Godivari  District »   . 

Madras.     See  Viravasaram.  t 

Vardwa/f  port,  ix.  235. 
yertu^,  spring:,  ix.  235. 
yiesdva,  port,  ix.  235. 
Veierinary  school^  in  British  Burma,  ii. 

291. 
Vichhawad,  petty  State  in  Kithiiwir, 

ix.  235. 
Vigdi,  nver  in  Madura  District,  Madras, 

See  Vaigai.  i 

Vihdras      or     Buddhist      monasteries, 

Ajanta,  i.  S9-9Z ;  Bagh,  i.  290;  Buddh 

Gayi,  ii.  245. 
VUdpur^  estate,  ix.  235. 
i^dpur^  town,  ix.  235. 
VtjayatMgar^   Ancient   kingdom  of,    in 

Southern  India,  iv.  336. 
Vijayanagar^  village,  ix.  235. 
Vijayanagaramf  taminddrl  and  town  in 

Vizagapatam    District,   Madras.      See 

Vizianagram. 
Vijayanoness,  State  in  Kithiiwir,  Bom- 
bay.    See  Vejanoness. 
Village  tHstilutions  and  officials,,  in  Ah- 

mednagar,  i.  78,  79 ;  in  Akyab,  i.  123  ; 

Belgaum,  i.  513,  514;  Bengal,  ii.  24, 

25  ;  Bombay,  ii.  200 ;  Broach,  ii.  228 ; 

Cichir,  ii.  312  ;  Champiran,  ii.  379  ; 

Dhirwar,  iii.  138 ;  Goa,  iii.  379,  380 ; 

Kumiun,  v.  478 ;   Madras,  vi.   152 ; 

Shdhpur,  viii.  264. 
Village   wcUch    or    rural    police.       See 

Administration  section   of  each   Pro- 
vincial and  District  article. 
Villages ^  Number  of.     5^^  the  Population 

section  of  each  Provincial  and  District 

article. 
Villupuram,  town,  ix.  236. 
/ YiM-^Mr,  town,  ix.  236. 
VitidAyd,  mountain  range,  iv.  158;  ix. 

236,  237. 
Vine  cultivation^    in   Kashmir,  v.    295, 

296. 
Vingurla^  seaport  town  and  lighthouse  in 

Ratnagiri  District,  Bombay.    See  Ven- 

gurla. 
Vinjamtir^  village,  ix.  237. 
VinuAondOy  hill,  ix.  238. 
Viraj'anadi,  artificial  channel,  ix.  238. 
Viramgdm^  town,  ix.  238. 
Virampura^  petty  State  in  Rewa  Kintha, 

ix.  238. 
Vird-fijendra'Pet,  town,  ix.  238. 
Vlravamdltir,  town,  ix.  238. 
Virdvasaram,  town,  ix.  239. 
VirdwaA,  village,  ix.  239. 
Virpur^  petty  State  in  KithiiLwAr,  ix. 

239. 
Virpur  Kharedi,  petty  SUte  in  Kithia- 

wir,  ix.  239. 

VirruddhdchiUam^  town,  ix.  239. 

Virudupatif  town,  ix.  239. 


Virwa,   petty  State  in    Kithiawar,  ix. 
240. 

Visdkhapainam,  District  and  town  in 
Madras.     See  Vizagapatam. 

Vishalgarht  Native  State,  Kolhapur, 
Bombav,  ix.  24a 

VishnUt  Worship  of,  article  *  India,*  iv. 
304-314 ;  Siva  and  Vishnu  compared, 
304;  Vishnu  always  a  friendly  god, 
304,  305  ;  the  Vishnu  purdna,  305, 
306  ;  Br^hmanical  Vishnu vism,  306  : 
popular  Vishnuvism,  306,  307 ;  Vi&h- 
nuvite  religious  reformers,  507-312; 
the  twenty  chief  Vishnuvite  sects,  312 : 
Jagannith,  312-314. 

Vuhnuvite  fetish  symbols^  the  salagrdm, 
iv.  29s,  296. 

Visnagar^  town,  ix.  240. 

Vistoaganga,  river  of  Berar,  ix.  240. 

Vitay  town,  ix.  240. 

Vital  statistics^  article  'India,'  iv.  631- 
644.  See  also  the  Health  section 
under  each  Province,  District,  and 
town.  The  following  references  may 
be  specially  noted  :— (i)  In  civil  popu- 
lation— Assam,  i.  254 ;  Bellaiy,  i.  528; 
Bombay,  ii.  20(S ;  Bombay  city,  ii.  214 ; 
British  Burma,  ii.  290;  Calcutta,  ii. 
326;  Cawnpore,  ii.  346;  Coorg,  ii. 
511;  Damon,  iiL  31;  Daijiling,  iii. 
47  ;  Darrang,  iii.  56  ;  Madras,  vi.  160 : 
North- Western  Provinces,  viL  179: 
Punjab,  vii.  434.  (2)  In  the  army — 
'India,'  iv.  637,  640-643;  Madras, 
vi.  157.  (3)  In  jails — 'India,'  iv. 
643,  644;  Andaman  Islands,  i.  198: 
Assam,  i.  252 ;  British  Burma,  ii. 
290 ;  Champaran,  ii.  382 ;  Madras*, 
vi.  158. 

Vithcdgarh,  petty  State  in  Kathiawar,  ix. 
240,  241. 

Vittdr,  river  of  Madras,  ix.  241. 

ViMagapatamy  British  District,  ix.  241- 
252 ;  physical  aspects,  241,  242 ;  his- 
tory,  242-246;  population,  246-248: 
agriculture,  248 ;  manufactures  and 
trade,  249;  administration,  249-251; 
medical  aspects,  251,  252. 

Vizagapatam,  town,  seaport,  and  military 
station,  ix.  252,  253. 

Vitiadrug,  port,  ix.  253. 

Vuiamigram,  District,  ix.  253-255. 

Vizianagram,  town  and  cantonment,  ix. 

255,  256. 
Vontpenta^  town,  ix.  256. 
Vontimitta,  town,  ix.  256. 
Vreddhcuhellam,   town   in   South   Arcot 

District,  Madras.     See  Virudachalam. 
Vdtukiir,  village,  ix.  256. 
Vygai,  a  variously  spelt  river  in  Madura 

District,  Madras.  See  Vaigai 
Vypln  Subdivision,  ix.  256,  257. 
Vyten\  town,  ix.  257. 
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Wadal,  petty  State  of  Kithiiwir,  ix.  257. 
Wadaliy  petty  State  of  Kithiiwdr,  ix. 

«57. 
WadgdoKy  town,  ix.  257. 

IVadhdwan,  one  of  the  petty  Bhfi  States 
in  Khindesh,  Bombay.  See  Dang 
States. 

JVadkwdn,  Native  State  in  Kathidwar, 
Bombay,  ix.  257,  258. 

IVadhwdn^  town,  ix.  258. 

IVadnagar,  town,  ix.  258. 

IVages  and  prices.  See  the  Agricultural 
section  of  each  Provincial  and  District 
article. 

IVdghdri^  river  of  Berar,  ix.  258. 

IVagivdriy  petty  State  in  Kdthidwir,  ix. 
258. 

IVahdbis :  South  Arcot,  i.  225  ;  Ban- 
galore, i.  373 ;  Bellary,  i.  513 ;  Dinaj- 
pur,  iii.  161 ;  Kamiil,  v.  271;  Madras, 
vi.   129 ;  Maldah,  vi.  258 ;  Patnd,  vi. 

325- 
IVai,  town,  ix.  258. 

IVaigdoHy  town  and  temple,  ix.  258. 

fVaindd,  highland  Division  of  Malabar 

District,  Madras,  ix.  258-260. 
JVaingangdt  "ver  of  the   Central   Pro- 
vinces, ix.  260. 
Wairdgarhy  pargandf  ix.  260. 
fVaird^rhf  town,  ix.  261. 
IVaJirta,  petty  State  in  Rewa  Kantiia, 

ix.  261. 
fVa-^Aa-ma^,  revenue  circle,  ix.  261. 
tVa-dAa^rtij  township,  ix.  261. 
IVa-khay-ma^  village,  ix.  261,  262. 
Waktapur^  petty  State  in  Rewa  Kdntba, 

ix.  262. 
Wdla,  petty  State  in  KathiAwdr,  ix.  262. 
IVdla^  town,  ix.  262. 
Wdldjdbdd,  town,  ix.  262. 
Wdlajdpet^  town,  ix.  262, 
fVd/am,  town,  ix.  262. 
IValsady  port,  ix.  263. 
IVaUairf  town,  ix.  263. 
Waiusnaj  petty  State  in  Kathiiwdr,  ix. 

263. 
IVdn  {Bdn)y  river  of  Berar,  ix.  263. 
IVanalay  petty  State  in  Kithiawdr,  ix. 

263. 
WanUfhaehran,  town,  ix.  263. 
Watidtwash     {Vandivdsa),     town     and 

battle-field,  ix.  263,  264. 
Wofidren^  town,  ix.  264. 
Wangadroy  petty  State  in  Kithiiwir,  ix. 

264. 
Wankamry  petty  State  in  Kithidwir,  ix. 

264. 
Wankaner^  town,  ix.  264. 
Wannahy  petty  State  in  Kithidwir,  ix. 

264,  265. 


WanodCy  petty  State  in  Kathiawar,  ix. 
265. 

fVansda,  State  in  Guzerat.     See  Bansda. 

IVatUhlij  town,  ix.  265. 

IVdOy  State  in  Palanpur,  Bombay,  ix. 
265. 

Wdoy  town,  ix.  265. 

IVaora  Dkarwdla,  petty  State  in  Kithia- 
wir,  ix.  265. 

Wiian  Wachdniy  petty  State  in  Gohel- 
wir,  ix.  265,  266. 

IVaranganij  petty  State  in  Mahi  Kantha, 
ix.  266. 

Wdrdhi,  State  in  Pdlanpur  Agenc>', 
Bombay,  ix.  266. 

IVdrdhif  town,  ix.  266. 

iVarangaiy  ancient  town,  ix.  266,  267. 

IVarangdorty  town,  ix.  267. 

Warasinory  petty  State  in  Rewa  Kantha, 
ix.  267. 

Warbhay  petty  State  in  the  Khisi  Hills, 
Assam,  ix.  267. 

Wardkd,  District  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, ix.  267-272 ;  physical  aspects, 
267,  268 ;  history,  268,  269 ;  popula- 
tion, 270 ;  division  into  town  and 
country,  270;  agriculture,  270,  271  ; 
commerce  and  trade,  271,  272  ;  ad- 
ministration, 272 ;  medical  as|)ects, 
272. 

IVardhdy  tahsUy  ix.  272,  273. 

Wardkdy  town,  ix.  273. 

Wdrdhdy  river,  ix.  273. 

Wariy  town,  ix.  273. 

Wamolimotiy  petty  State  in  Rewa 
Kintha,  ix.  273. 

Wamolmaly  petty  State  in  Rewa  Kdntha, 
ix.  274. 

IVarode,  petty  State  in  Kdthiawir,  ix. 
274. 

IVarara,  tahsily  ix.  274. 

IVarorUy  pargandy  ix.  274. 

WarorUy  town,  ix.  274. 

Warren  HasiingSy  Administration  of.  See 
Hastings,  Warren. 

JVarsuora,  petty  State  in  Mahi  Kantha, 
ix.  274. 

Wartaly  town,  ix.  274,  275. 

fVasa,  town,  ix.  275. 

IVasa  SewadOy  petty  State  in  Rewa 
Kintha,  ix.  275. 

Wasan  Virpur^  petty  State  in  Rewa 
Kantha,  ix.  275. 

Wassawady  petty  State  in  Kathiiwar, 
ix.  275. 

Wassurady  petty  State  in  Khdndesh. 
See  Dangs. 

Wcute  or  spare  land.  See  Land,  Spare 
and  waste. 

Watetfallsy  in  Ajanta,  i.  89;  Barkal 
Rapids,  i.  447 ;  Gersoppa,  ii.  180 ;  on 
the  Cauvery,  ii.  338 ;  at  Muktagiri,  •" 
353;   on  the  Chambal,   ii.   373- 
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Courtallum,  ii.  513  ;  Demifiri,  iii.  93; 
Dumra  Falls,  iii.  182  ;  on  the  Heshto, 
iv.  51 ;  in  North  Kanara,  v.  189, 190;  on 
the  Karamnasa,  v.  246  ;  on  the  Karna- 
phuli,  V.  265  ;  on  the  Kartairi,  v.  280; 
Loharinaig,  vi.  69 ;  Motijharnd,  vi. 
433 ;  Papandsam,  vii.  294 ;  Santal 
Pargands,  viii.  178;  Shimoga,  viii. 
288;  Sivasamudram,  viii.  421. 

Water  supplv :  KAtVi^  i.  13-17;  Balkh, 
i.  336 ;  kheiat,  i.  351 ;  Bangalore,  i. 
379 ;  Bfkaner,  ii.  129,  130,  132,  133 ; 
Calcutta,  ii.  324 ;  Dhdrwar,  iii.  143  ; 
Gingi,  iii.  369;  Haidaribid  city,  iii. 
511 ;  Kabul,  v.  132  ;  Kdmthi,  v.  188 ; 
Kardchi,  v.  242;  Madras,  vi.  167; 
Madura,  vi.  184;  Pondicherri,  vii. 
378 ;  Rdipur,  vii.  491.  See  also  Irri- 
gation, Canals,  etc. 

Waterworks:  for  supply  of  Bombay  city 
and  Poona,  ii.  181,  192 ;  Calcutta,  ii. 
324;  on  the  Cauvery  for  Mysore,  iL 
338 ;  on  the  Cortelliarfor  the  supply  of 
Madras,  ii.  512 ;  Dacca,  id.  13 ;  Hai- 
daribdd,  iii.  538 ;  Calcutta,  at  Palti, 
vii.  272. 

Watrapy  town,  ix.  275. 

WatsoHy  Admiral y  Capture  of  Chandar- 
nagar  by,  ii.  391. 

Wauri  Wachani,  ]>etty  State  in  Katbi- 
dwdr,  ix.  275. 

Wawdnya,  seaport,  ix.  275. 

Wazirdbdd,  tahsU,  ix.  275. 

Wazlrdbddy  town,  ix.  275,  276. 

Waziri  Ndgy  tract  of  country,  ix.  276. 

Wazlri  Parole  tract  of  country,  ix. 
276. 

Waziri  Rtipi^  tract  of  country,  ix.  276. 

Weaving^  article  *  India,'  iv.  574-577. 
See  also  Cotton,  Silk,  etc. 

We-la'toungy  village,  ix.  276. 

Wellesley^  Marquis  of:  his  administration, 
article  'India,'  iv.  400404 ;  his  foreign 
policy,  400 ;  state  of  India  on  his 
arrival,  401  ;  treaty  with  the  Nizdm, 
402  ;  third  Mysore  war  and  fall  of 
Seringapatam,  402,  403 ;  second  Mar- 
hattd  war,  403,  404. 

Wellington  {Jakatdla)^  hill  station  and 
sanatorium,  ix.  276,  277. 

Weng-ba-daWf  creek,  ix.  277. 

Wengda-daw,  village,  ix.  277. 

Weng'pyaingy  revenue  circle,  ix.  277. 

Weng'tsien,  revenue  circle,  ix.  277. 

Western  GhdtSy  mountain  range  in 
Madras.     See  Ghdts. 

Western  Jumna,  canal  in  the  Punjab. 
See  Jumna. 

Western  Mdhvd  Agency^  group  of  Native 
States  in  Central  India.     See  M4lwd. 

Wheat y   Cultivation  of,   article   *  India,* 

Pi^\.   488,   489,   556.      Local  notices — 

Ft'r/jrhinistdn,  i.  28,  29;  in  Ahmedna- 


gar,  L  80 ;  Amraoti,  i.  174 ;  Amritsar» 
i.  182,  183 ;  Aundh,  i.  265  ;  Bahraich, 
i.  302 ;  Balkh,  i.   336 ;  Balrampur,  L 
340;  Bdnda,  i.  364;  Banna,  i.  398; 
Bara  Banki,  i.  410 ;  Bard  wan,  L  425  ; 
Bareilly,  i.  435 ;  Basim,  i.  474 ;  Basti, 
i.  496 ;  Belgaum,  i.  5141  5 15  ;  Bellary, 
i.  524 ;   Benares,  i.   536  ;  Bhagalpur, 
ii.  58 ;  Bhandara,  ii.  71 ;  Bijnaur,  ii. 
124;  Bildspur,  iL    140;   Bombay,  ii. 
190;    Broach,   ii.    229;    Bulddna,   iL 
261 ;   Independent    Burma,   ii.    292 ; 
Cambay,  ii.  332 ;  Cawnpore,  ii.  344 ; 
Central  Provinces,  ii.   365 ;  Chamba, 
iL  372 ;  Champaran,  iL  380 ;  Chanda, 
iL  388 ;  Chhindwira,  ii.  424 ;  Chitta- 
gong,    ii.    451  ;     Cuttack,     ii.     535 ; 
Damoh,  iii.    29 ;   Dirjiling,   iiL    43 ; 
Dehra  Dun,   iiL  74;   Delhi,   iiL  80; 
Derd    Ghazi    Khan,   iii.     104;    Dera 
Ismiil  Kh4n,  iiL   1 1 1 ;   Dhoipur,  iii. 
147;    Diu,  iii.    171;    Dungarpur,    iii. 
184;  Eastern  Dwirs,  iii.  194;  Ellicb- 
pur,  iii.  204 ;  Etah,  iii.  217 ;  Etawah, 
liL    226;    Faizibad,    iiL    233,    234; 
Faridpur,  iiL  245  ;   Famikhabdd,  iii. 
251;    Fatehpur,  iiL    260;    Firozpur, 
iii.    274;    Garhwal,   iiL    320;   Gaya, 
iii.  344;  Ghazipur,  iiL  360;   Gonda, 
iii.  430 ;  Gorakhpur,  iii.  445  ;  Gujrdn* 
wala,  iiL  457;  Gujrat,  iii.  464;  Gur- 
ddspur,   iiL   476 ;   Gurgaon,  iii.  482, 
483 ;   Gwalior,   iiL   489 ;  Haidaribid 
Assigned  Districts,  iii.  525 ;  Haidara- 
bdd,    iiL    531 ;    Hamirpur,    iiL    550 ; 
Hardoi,   iiL    564 ;    Hazdra,   iv.    27 ; 
Hazdribdgh,    iv.    36;    Hoshangibad, 
iv.  91  ;  Hoshidrpur,  iv.  95,  97  ;  Hugli, 
iv.  116 ;  Jabalpur,  iv.  667  ;  lalandhar, 
V.  5 ;  Jaldun,  v.    13 ;   Jamkhandi,  v. 
30,  31 ;  Jath,  V.  42 ;  Jaunpur,  v.  48 ; 
Jhaldwar,     v.     72;    J  hang,     v.    79; 
Jhelum,    V.    98 ;    tunagarh,   v.    123 ; 
Kabul,  V.   127;  Kalsia,  v.  172;  Kan- 
gra,  V.  218;  Kdnkrej,  v.  224;  Kapur- 
thdla,     V.     230 ;    Karauli,     v.    250 ; 
Karnal,    v.    262;    Kamul,    v.    271; 
Kashmir  and  Jamu,  v.  296 ;  Khdndesh, 
V.   353 ;    Kheri,  v.    380 ;   Kistna,   v. 
402  ;  Kohat,  v.  414 ;  Kolar,  v.  427  ; 
Kotah,  V.  444 ;  Kuch  Behar,  v.  459 ; 
KuUu  valley,    v.    468 ;   Kumaun,   v. 
477>  47S ;  Lahore,  vL  14 ;  Lohardaga, 
vL  66  ;  Lucknow,  vi.  77 ;  Ludhiina, 
vi.   99 ;  Maimansinh,  vL  225 ;   Mdin- 
puri,   vL    234;   Mdnbhum,   vL    282; 
Manclihar,  vL  285  ;  Mandla,  vL  300; 
Meerut,  vL  351 ;  Midnapur,  vL  381 ; 
Mirzdpur,  vi.  394 ;  Monghyr,  vi.  409 ; 
Montgomery,  vi.  419 ;  Moraddbdd,  vi. 
425 ;  Multan,  vi.  450 ;  Murshiddbdd, 
vi.  461  ;  MuzalTargarh,  vi.  486 ;  Muz- 
affarnagar,  vL  493 ;  Mysore  State,  vi. 
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514 ;  Mysore  District,  vi.  527  ;  Nadiya, 
vii.  8 ;  Nagpur,  vii.  33 ;  Narsinhpur, 
vii.  67 ;  Nepdl,  vii.  105  ;  NUgiri  Hills, 
vii.  132 ;  Nimdr,  vii.  145 ;  North- 
Western  Provinces,  vii.  172;  Orissa, 
vii.  203  ;  Oudh,  vii.  230 ;  Pabni,  vii. 
241 ;  P4lanpur,  vii.  256 ;  Partal^rh, 
vii.  306 ;  Patni,  vii.  326 ;  Peshawar, 
vii.  361  ;  Poona,  vii.  384 ;  Punjab, 
vii.  426 ;  Ridhanpur,  vii.  469 ;  R^i 
Bareli,  vii.  476 ;  Riipur,  vii.  489 ; 
Kdiputina,  vii.  J19 ;  Rajshahi,  vii. 
528 ;  Rangpur,  viii.  21 ;  Riwal  Pindi, 
viii.  48,  49  ;  Rohtak,  viii.  70  ;  Sagar, 
viii.  94 ;  Sabaranpur,  viii.  103 ;  Seh- 
wdn,  viii.  224 ;  Seoni,  viii.  231  ; 
Shdhdbid,  viii.  244;  Shihpur,  viii. 
263  ;  Siilkot,  viii.  318 ;  Simla,  viii. 
347  ;  Sind,  viiL  367  ;  Singbhum,  viii. 
379 ;  Sirsa,  viii.  404 ;  Sitapur,  viii. 
416;  Sultdnpur,  viii.  461. 

Wild  beasts  and  snakes^  Deaths  caused 
by,  article  '  India,  iv.  619,  626.  LoccU 
notices — Akola,  i.  113;  North  Arcot, 
i.  216 ;  South  Arcot,  i.  223 ;  Assam, 
i.  245  ;  Bdnda,  i.  367 ;  Bhandira, 
ii.  68 ;  Bombay,  ii.  183  ;  Chitaldrug, 
ii.  445  ;  Damoh,  iii.  31 ;  Goilpira, 
iii*  399  *  Hamfrpur,  iii.  554 ;  South 
Kanara,  v.  196 ;  Kamul,  v.  270 ; 
Kumiun,  v.  479 ;  L^itpur,  vi.  46 ; 
Nellore,  vii.  93  ;  Nowgong,  vii.  180. 

Witchcrafts  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
i^-  3^3)  3^i  ii^  ^^  Chutid  Ndgpur 
Tributary  States,  ii.  471  ;  in  the  Garo 
Hills,  iii.  329. 

WohoTiL,  petty  State  in  Rewa  Kintha, 
ix.  277. 

Womeftf  Proportion  of,  in  the  population. 
See  the  Population  section  of  each 
Provincial  and  District  article. 

Wontimetta,  town  in  Cuddapah  District, 
Madras.     See  Vontimitta. 

Wood-carvings  article  *  India,'  iv.  583. 
Local  notices  —  Bombay,  ii.  196  ; 
British  Burma,  ii.  288 ;  Cochin,  ii. 
481  ;  Ghotki,  iii.  366  ;  North  Kinara, 
v.  192  ;  Madras,  vi.  148 ;  Mandalay, 
vi.  288 ;  Nagina,  vii.  "iS ;  Punjab, 
vii.  432;  Sahiwdl,  viii.  115;  Tando 
Lukmdn,  viii.  519. 

Woolf  Trade  in,  in  A%h£nistdn,  i.  30, 
31  ;  Amritsar,  i.  i&t. ;  Bfkaner,  ii. 
130 ;  Bulandshahr,  ii.  255  ;  Himd- 
layas,  iv.  60 ;  Karachi,  v.  234 ; 
Kithiiwir,  v.  312 ;  Khairpur,  v.  343  ; 
Kotri,  V.  451;  Ladakh,  vi.  6,  7; 
Leh,  vi.  55 ;  Ludhidna,  vi.  100 ; 
Miiltdn,  vi.  453  ;  Rijputana,  viii.  521 ; 
Sind,  viii.  369. 

Woollen  cloth,  Manufactures  of,  article 
'India,'  iv.  579.  Local  notices— Bom- 
hay,  ii.  196;  Kashmir,  v.  296;  Kol- 


hapur,  v.  433 ;  Lahore,  vi.    15  ;  Raj- 

putana,  vii.  521. 
fVulusna,  petty  State  in  Mahi  Kdntha, 

Bombay.     See  Walusna. 
Wuliir,  lake  in  Kashmir,  ix.  277. 
Wtin,     British    District,    ix.    277-284  ; 

physical  aspects,   278,   279 ;   history, 

279,     280 ;     population,     280,     281  ; 

division  into  town  and  country,  281  ; 

agriculture,  281,  282 ;  commerce  and 

trade,  2S2,  283  ;  administration,  283  ; 

medical  aspects,  283,  284. 
WUn,  town,  ix.  284. 
Wunala,  petty  State  in  Kithidwar.     See 

Wanala. 
Wunnahf    petty    State    in    Kathiawar. 

See  Wannah. 
IVursora,  petty  State  in  Mahi   Kantha. 

See  Warsoura. 
Wusna,  petty  State  in  Mahi  Kintha,  ix. 

284. 
Wye,  town  in  Sitira  District,  Bombay. 

See  Wai. 
Wyndd,   Division  of  Malabar  District, 

Mysore.     See  Wainad. 


Yadiki,  town,  ix.  284. 

Yagachi,    river    in    Mysore,    ix.     284, 

285. 
Yalamalaif  town,  ix.  285. 
Yamkanmardiy  town,  ix.  28^. 
Yams,  Cultivation  of :  Amraoti,  i.   174  ; 

Buldina,  ii  261 ;  Independent  Burma, 

ii.  292 ;  Dunjgarpur,  iii.  184 ;  Goa,  iii. 

381 ;  Kachua,  v.  136. 
Yandon  {Ydndm),  French  settlement  in 

Madras,  ix.  285,  286. 
Yandabuj  town,  ix.  286. 
Yan-dtln,  town,  ix.  286. 
Ydwal,  town,  ix.  286,  287. 
Ye,  tract  of  country,  ix.  287. 
Yedaiiir,  tdluk,  ix.  287. 
Yedaiiir,  village,  ix.  2)87. 
Yedehalli,  village,  ix.  287. 
Yedenalkndd,  tdluk,  ix.  287. 
Yediytir,  village,  ix.  287, 
Yelahanka,  village,  ix.  287,  288. 
Yelandtlr,  tdluk,  ix.  288. 
Yelandilr,  town,  ix.  288. 
Yelagiri,  hill  tract,  ix.  288. 
YellamcUa,  range  of  mountains,  ix.  288, 

289. 
Yelldpur,  town,  ix.  289. 
Yelusavird,  tdluk,  ix.  289. 
Yemmigantir,  town,  ix.  289. 
Yeniir,  town,  ix.  289. 
Yeola,  town,  ix.  289,  290. 
Yerkad,  town,  ix.  290. 
Yerramala,  range    of  mountains. 

Yellamala. 
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Yoma  or  Roma  Hills ^  range  of  moan' 

tains,  ix.  290. 
Yusaft&i^  tahsll^  ix.  290^  291. 


7Ai-dl^  revenue  circle,  ix.  291. 
Za-di-ieMg-f  revenue  circle,  ix.  291. 
Zqfiarwdlf  tahsU,  ix.  291. 
Zaffarwdly  town,  ix.  291. 
Zaidpur,  town,  29 1. 
Zatng-ga'naingf  revenue  circle,  ix.  291. 
Za-hvoHt  township,  ix.  291. 
Za-htfoti,  revenue  circle,  ix.  292. 
Za-huoH,  town,  ix.  292. 
ZamamoA,  taksll,  ix.  292. 
Zamaniahf  town,  ix.  292. 


Za-miff     river    in     Amherst    District, 

British  Burma,  ix.  292. 
ZamindM  tenures.     S€i  Tenures. 
Zamkka^  P^tty  State  in  Rewa  Kintha. 

See  Zumkha. 
Za-tha'hyengy  revenue  circle,  ix.  292. 
Za'tha'hytng^  village,  ix.  292. 
Zoryai-hlay  revenue  circle,  ix.  292. 
Ze-ma'thwaVt  revenue  circle,  ix.  292,  293. 
Ze-ya^wa-dt^  township,  ix.  293. 
Ze-yo'tua-dl,  revenue  circle,  ix.  293. 
Zhe-pa-thway^  revenue  circle,  ix.  293. 
Zl-beng'hloy  revenue  circle,  ix.  293. 
Zfm,  tahsll,  ix.  293. 
Zira,  town,  ix.  293. 
Zi*ya^  revenue  circle,  ix.  293. 
Zumkhdt  petty  State  in  Rewa  Kantha, 

ix.  293. 
ZtlMhutf  revenue  circle,  ix.  293. 
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